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William Shakespeare was born in Stratford-upon-Avon in April 1564, and his birth is 
traditionally celebrated on April 23. The facts of his life, known from surviving 
documents, are sparse. He was one of eight children born to John Shakespeare, a 
merchant of some standing in his community. William probably went to the King’s New 
School in Stratford, but he had no university education. In November 1582, at the age 
of eighteen, he married Anne Hathaway, eight years his senior, who was pregnant with 
their first child, Susanna. She was born on May 26, 1583. Twins, a boy, Hamnet (who 
would die at age eleven), and a girl, Judith, were born in 1585. By 1592 Shakespeare 
had gone to London, working as an actor and already known as a playwright. A rival 
dramatist, Robert Greene, referred to him as “an upstart crow, beautified with our 
feathers.” Shakespeare became a principal shareholder and playwright of the successful 
acting troupe, the Lord Chamberlain’s Men (later, under James I, called the King’s Men). 
In 1599 the Lord Chamberlain’s Men built and occupied the Globe Theatre in Southwark 
near the Thames River. Here many of Shakespeare’s plays were performed by the most 
famous actors of his time, including Richard Burbage, Will Kempe, and Robert Armin. In 
addition to his 37 plays, Shakespeare had a hand in others, including Sir Thomas More 
and The Two Noble Kinsmen, and he wrote poems, including Venus and Adonis and The 
Rape of Lucrece. His 154 sonnets were published, probably without his authorization, in 
1609. In 1611 or 1612 he gave up his lodgings in London and devoted more and more 
of his time to retirement in Stratford, though he continued writing such plays as The 
Tempest and Henry VIII until about 1613. He died on April 23, 1616, and was buried in 
Holy Trinity Church, Stratford. No collected edition of his plays was published during 
his lifetime, but in 1623 two members of his acting company, John Heminges and 
Henry Condell, put together the great collection now called the First Folio. 
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FOUR TRAGEDIES 


Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, and Macbeth form a cohesive group in 
Shakespeare’s dramatic production. They rank among the greatest 
tragedies he wrote—indeed, that anyone ever wrote. Shakespeare 
produced them all in one period of his life, in a steady outpouring of 
tragic eloquence: Hamlet (by 1601), Othello (c. 1603-1604), King Lear (c. 
1605), and Macbeth (1606-1607). He also wrote several dark comedies 
and problematic plays— All’s WeR That Ends Well, Measure for Measure, 
and Troilus and Cressida —during the early years of this tragic period; 
they too are touched by a dark view of humanity’s carnality and 
penchant for self-destruction. We encounter quite a separate tragic world 
of political struggle and social disillusionment in Titus Andronicus (c. 
1589-1591), Julius Caesar (1599), Timon of Athens (c. 1605-1608), 
Antony and Cleopatra (1606-1607), and Coriolanus (c. 1608), plays where 
Shakespeare, in other periods, turned to the ancient classical world for 
tragic material. 

The four tragedies in this volume are linked in a number of thematic 
ways. They all confront the nature of evil, as Shakespeare’s classical 
tragedies generally do not. Human failure is often measured in terms of 
good and evil. Claudius, in Hamlet, confesses in soliloquy to being guilty 
of “the primal eldest curse” (3.3.37) of having killed his own brother, 
thus reenacting the crime of Cain against Abel (see Genesis 4) that began 
the history of human violence on earth. Othello, realizing too late what 
he has done in killing his innocent wife, begs divine punishment: “Whip 
me, ye devils. From the possession of this heavenly sight! Blow me about in 
winds! Roast me in sulfur! / Wash me in steepdown gulfs of liquid fire!” 
(5.2.286-9). The appalling evil manifested in King Lear by Goneril, 
Regan, Edmund, and others obliges Albany to question what will become 
of the human race if some restraint is not found: “If that the heavens do 
not their visible spirits / Send quickly down to tame these vile offenses. 



It will come, Humanity must perforce prey on itself, Like monsters of the 
deep” (4.2.47-51). Macbeth is painfully aware that every decent 
consideration argues against the murder he is contemplating: “this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been So clear in his great office, 
that his virtues Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against / The 
deep damnation of his taking-off’ (1.7.16-20). These four plays center 
on crimes that strike at everything civilization holds most dear: murder 
of a brother, usurpation of a crown through murder, murder to obtain 
one’s brother’s wife, murder of a wife, abandonment of a parent to 
lifethreatening circumstances, adultery, conspiracy against a brother and 
a father, murder of one’s king and one’s guest. 

Notably, these crimes are all contained within the family, which is one 
reason, perhaps, that we find Shakespeare’s great tragedies so moving; 
they embody with such fearful clarity the struggles and rivalries within 
the family group. Hamlet must avenge his father’s murder by killing his 
own uncle, and in doing so he must also confront the contrast between 
these two parental figures, his father and his stepfather. “Look here upon 
this picture, and on this,” he urges his mother, as he shows her 
likenesses of the two. “Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed / 
And batten on this moor?” (3.4.54-68). It is as though Hamlet’s father 
and Claudius personify what is best and worst in humanity, “Hyperion to 
a satyr” (1.2.140). lago’s rivalry with Cassio for Othello’s favor, and his 
own hostility toward Othello, suggest a kind of family in which 
destructive anger has gone amok. King Lear structures its two parallel 
plots on two family groupings, in both of which the innocent child is 
betrayed by siblings and rejected by credulous and willfully unknowing 
parents. Macbeth’s crime is domestic, not only in that it is shared with 
such terrible intimacy by husband and wife, but in that the victim is a 
parental figure. “Had he not resembled / My father as he slept, I had 
done’t,” says Lady Macbeth (2.2.12-13). Part of what is so frightening 
about Shakespeare’s tragic vision is that it locates hatred so centrally in 
the struggle to survive within the family. 

Evil is frightening in these plays also because it operates so 
insidiously, makes such canny use of false appearances, knows how to 
tempt human weakness at just the right time, and triumphs with such 
lamentable ease and frequency. Hamlet is obsessed with the human and 
especially feminine susceptibility demonstrated by his mother and by 



Ophelia. “Frailty, thy name is woman!” he exclaims in soliloquy 
(1.2.146). Yet men are no better, as Hamlet knows from the example of 
Claudius or even of himself. “We are arrant knaves all; believe none of 
us,” he urges Ophelia (3.1.130). “Use every man after his desert, and 
who shall scape whipping?” he observes to Polonius (2.2.529-30). 
Custom is a “monster” (3.4.168) in Hamlet’s view, something that too 
readily produces the heavy drinking and lechery of his uncle or the 
sliding into complicity of his mother, though habit can also be enlisted 
more laboriously in the slow work of reform. Othello quickly surrenders 
to the evil innuendos of lago—despite the happiness of Othello in his 
marriage and his awareness of what losing Desdemona will cost him— 
because Othello is all too ready to believe what lago proposes: that 
women are corruptible, and that it would be “unnatural” for an 
attractive young white woman to continue loving an older black man 
once the novelty has worn off. Edmund’s practicing of evil against his 
brother and father in King Lear succeeds so well because Edmund, like 
lago, is diabolically skillful at deception, and because villains who 
readily dispense with moral compunctions enjoy and inherent 
competitive advantage over those who obey an ethical code. The witches 
in Macbeth offer temptations that are explicitly diabolical: they entice 
Macbeth into giving his “eternal jewel,” his soul, to “the common enemy 
of man,” the devil, and they win because Macbeth consents knowingly to 
evil. The perpetrators of evil in these tragedies bear responsibility for 
their own crimes, and yet their inability to resist evil seems so 
profoundly human that their failure touches us all. The bleak prospect of 
a world in which there may be no gods and hence no restraints on 
human conduct is equally dismaying; the villains prosper, for a while at 
least, guided by this unsettling credo. 

Shakespeare’s great tragedies do nonetheless offer a countervailing 
vision of goodness in which his virtuous characters believe, no matter 
what the cost to themselves. Hamlet knows that he is capable of evil like 
most people, that he can be vindictive and ruthless—indeed, he is 
commanded to avenge his father’s murder through some violent action. 
Yet he yearns to think well of the human race, so “noble in reason,” so 
“infinite in faculties,” the “beauty of the world” and the “paragon of 
animals” (2.2.305-8), and the resolution of his dilemma comes 
paradoxically when he has laid aside scheming and is ready to affirm 



that “There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, / Rough-hew them how we 
will” (5.2.10-11). Othello destroys Desdemona but cannot destroy her 
innocence. She must suffer, but her reputation is at last vindicated, while 
lago’s evil is disclosed, lago had wished to poison Othello’s mind forever 
against Desdemona, and to that extent he has failed. King Lear, though 
nominally pagan in setting, is filled with images of grace and charity 
offsetting those of depravity and hatred. Cordelia is, in the words of her 
husband-to-be (and of the Beatitudes, Matthew 5:1-12), “most rich being 
poor, / Most choice, forsaken, and most loved, despised” (1.1.254-5). 
She too must be sacrificed wantonly and unnecessarily, but the unselfish 
love she offers is a gift that no evil can undo. Erotic love and marriage 
are presented in negative terms in King Lear, as are many filial and 
parental relationships as well, but the devastating selfishness in such 
instances is at least partly countered by other generous and unselfish 
attachments between parent and child, master and follower. King Lear 
leaves us in no doubt that we should prefer to be a Cordelia rather than 
a Goneril, an Edgar rather than an Edmund—however much innocent 
“fools” may suffer in the world. Macbeth’s crime unnerves us because it 
is so representatively human, and yet this play shows that humanity can 
also produce a Duncan, a Macduff, and an English king able to cure by 
the touch of his hand (43). The tragic world of these plays is a spiritual 
battleground in which failure is nearly universal, but in which our tragic 
response is tempered by the realization that one must understand evil if 
one is to resist it. 




This early copy of a drawing by Johannes de Witt of the Swan Theatre in London (c. 1596), 
made by his friend Arend van Buchell, is the only surviving contemporary sketch of the 
interior of a public theater in the 1590s. 



THE PLAYHOUSE 


From other contemporary evidence, including the stage directions and 
dialogue of Elizabethan plays, we can surmise that the various public 
theaters where Shakespeare’s plays were produced (the Theatre, the 
Curtain, the Globe) resembled the Swan in many important particulars, 
though there must have been some variations as well. The public 
playhouses were essentially round, or polygonal, and open to the sky, 
forming an acting arena approximately 70 feet in diameter; they did not 
have a large curtain with which to open and close a scene, such as we 
see today in opera and some traditional theater. A platform measuring 
approximately 43 feet across and 27 feet deep, referred to in the de Witt 
drawing as the proscaenium, projected into the yard, planities sive arena. 
The roof, tectum, above the stage and supported by two pillars, could 
contain machinery for ascents and descents, as were required in several 
of Shakespeare’s late plays. Above this roof was a hut, shown in the 
drawing with a flag flying atop it and a trumpeter at its door announcing 
the performance of a play. The underside of the stage roof, called the 
heavens, was usually richly decorated with symbolic figures of the sun, 
the moon, and the constellations. The platform stage stood at a height of 
5 V 2 feet or so above the yard, providing room under the stage for under- 
worldly effects. A trapdoor, which is not visible in this drawing, gave 
access to the space below. 

The structure at the back of the platform (labeled mimonim aedes), 
known as the tiring-house because it was the actors’ attiring (dressing) 
space, featured at least two doors, as shown here. Some theaters seem to 
have also had a discovery space, or curtained recessed alcove, perhaps 
between the two doors—in which Falstaff could have hidden from the 
sheriff (i Henry IV, 2.4) or Polonius could have eavesdropped on Hamlet 
and his mother (^Hamlet, 3.4). This discovery space probably gave the 
actors a means of access to and from the tiring-house. Curtains may also 



have been hung in front of the stage doors on occasion. The de Witt 
drawing shows a gallery above the doors that extends across the back 
and evidently contains spectators. On occasions when action “above” 
demanded the use of this space, as when Juliet appears at her “window” 
(Romeo and Juliet, 2.2 and 3.5), the gallery seems to have been used by 
the actors, but large scenes there were impractical. 

The three-tiered auditorium is perhaps best described by Thomas 
Platter, a visitor to London in 1599 who saw on that occasion 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar performed at the Globe: 

The playhouses are so constructed that they play on a raised 
platform, so that everyone has a good view. There are 
different galleries and places [orchestra, sedilia, porticus], 
however, where the seating is better and more comfortable 
and therefore more expensive. For whoever cares to stand 
below only pays one English penny, but if he wishes to sit, he 
enters by another door [ingressus] and pays another penny, 
while if he desires to sit in the most comfortable seats, which 
are cushioned, where he not only sees everything well but 
can also be seen, then he pays yet another English penny at 
another door. And during the performance food and drink are 
carried round the audience, so that for what one cares to pay 
one may also have refreshment. 

Scenery was not used, though the theater building itself was handsome 
enough to invoke a feeling of order and hierarchy that lent itself to the 
splendor and pageantry on stage. Portable properties, such as thrones, 
stools, tables, and beds, could be carried or thrust on as needed. In the 
scene pictured here by de Witt, a lady on a bench, attended perhaps by 
her waiting-gentlewoman, receives the address of a male figure. If 
Shakespeare had written Twelfth Night by 1596 for performance at the 
Swan, we could imagine Malvolio appearing like this as he bows before 
the Countess Olivia and her gentlewoman, Maria. 



HAMLET, 

PRINCE OF DENMARK 



INTRODUCTION 


A recurring motif in Hamlet is of a seemingly healthy exterior 
concealing an interior sickness. Mere pretense of virtue, as Hamlet warns 
his mother, “will but skin and film the ulcerous place. While rank 
corruption, mining all within, Infects unseen” (3.4.154-6). Polonius 
confesses, when he is about to use his daughter as a decoy for Hamlet, 
that “with devotion’s visage And pious action we do sugar o’er The devil 
himself”; and his observation elicits a more anguished mea culpa from 
Claudius in an aside: “How smart a lash that speech doth give my 
conscience! The harlot’s cheek, beautied with plast’ring art. Is not more 
ugly to the thing that helps it / Than is my deed to my most painted 
word” (3.1.47-54). 

This motif of concealed evil and disease continually reminds us that, 
in both a specific and a broader sense, “Something is rotten in the state 
of Denmark” (1.4.90). The specific source of contamination is a poison: 
the poison with which Claudius has killed Hamlet’s father, the poison in 
the players’ enactment of “The Murder of Gonzago,” and the two poisons 
(envenomed sword and poisoned drink) with which Claudius and Laertes 
plot to rid themselves of young Hamlet. More generally, the poison is an 
evil nature seeking to destroy humanity’s better self, as in the archetypal 
murder of Abel by Cain. “Oh, my offense is rank! It smells to heaven,” 
laments Claudius, “It hath the primal eldest curse upon’t, / A brother’s 
murder” (3.3.36-8). To Hamlet, his father and Claudius typify what is 
best and worst in humanity; one is the sun-god Hyperion and the other a 
satyr. Claudius is a “serpent” and a “mildewed ear, / Blasting his 
wholesome brother” (1.5.40; 3.4.65-6). Many a person, in Hamlet’s 
view, is tragically destined to behold his or her better qualities corrupted 
by “some vicious mole of nature” over which the individual seems to 
have no control. “His virtues else, be they as pure as grace, / As infinite 
as man may undergo. Shall in the general censure take corruption From 



that particular fault.” The “dram of evil” pollutes “all the noble 
substance” (1.4.24-37). Thus, poison spreads outward to infect the 
whole individual, just as bad individuals can infect an entire court or 
nation. 

Hamlet, his mind attuned to philosophical matters, is keenly and 
poetically aware of humanity’s fallen condition. He is, moreover, a 
shrewd observer of the Danish court, familiar with its ways and at the 
same time newly returned from abroad, looking at Denmark with a 
stranger’s eyes. What particularly darkens his view of humanity, 
however, is not the general fact of corrupted human nature but rather 
Hamlet’s knowledge of a dreadful secret. Even before he learns of his 
father’s murder, Hamlet senses that there is something more deeply 
amiss than his mother’s overhasty marriage to her deceased husband’s 
brother. This is serious enough, to be sure, for it violates a taboo 
(parallel to the marriage of a widower to his deceased wife’s sister, long 
regarded as incestuous by the English) and is thus understandably 
referred to as “incest” by Hamlet and his father’s ghost. The appalling 
spectacle of Gertrude’s “wicked speed, to post / With such dexterity to 
incestuous sheets” (1.2.156-7) overwhelms Hamlet with revulsion at 
carnal appetite and intensifies the emotional crisis any son would go 
through when forced to contemplate his father’s death and his mother’s 
remarriage. Still, the Ghost’s revelation is of something far worse, 
something Hamlet has subconsciously feared and suspected. “Oh, my 
prophetic soul! My uncle!” (1.5.42). Now Hamlet believes he has 
confirming evidence for his intuition that the world itself is “an 
unweeded garden / That grows to seed. Things rank and gross in nature 
/ Possess it merely” (1.2.135-7). 

Something is indeed rotten in the state of Denmark. The monarch on 
whom the health and safety of the kingdom depend is a murderer. Yet 
few persons know his secret: Hamlet, Horatio only belatedly, Claudius 
himself, and ourselves as audience. Many ironies and misunderstandings 
within the play cannot be understood without a proper awareness of this 
gap between Hamlet’s knowledge and most others’ ignorance of the 
murder. For, according to their own lights, Polonius and the rest behave 
as courtiers normally behave, obeying and flattering a king who has 
been chosen by a constitutional process of “election” and therefore can 
claim to be their legitimate ruler. They do not know that he is a 



murderer. Hamlet, for his part, is so obsessed with the secret murder 
that he overreacts to those around him, rejecting overtures of friendship 
and becoming embittered, callous, brutal, and even violent. His 
antisocial behavior gives the others good reason to fear him as a menace 
to the state. Nevertheless, we share with Hamlet a knowledge of the 
truth and know that he is right, whereas the others are at best unhappily 
deceived by their own blind complicity in evil. 

Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, for instance, are boyhood friends of 
Hamlet but are now dependent on the favor of King Claudius. Despite 
their seeming concern for their one-time comrade and Hamlet’s initial 
pleasure in receiving them, they are faceless courtiers whose very names, 
like their personalities, are virtually interchangeable. “Thanks, 
Rosencrantz and gentle Guildenstern,” says the King, and “Thanks, 
Guildenstern and gentle Rosencrantz,” echoes the Queen (2.2.33-4). 
They cannot understand why Hamlet increasingly mocks their overtures 
of friendship, whereas Hamlet cannot stomach their subservience to the 
King. The secret murder divides Hamlet from them, since only he knows 
of it. As the confrontation between Hamlet and Claudius grows more 
deadly, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, not knowing the true cause, can 
only interpret Hamlet’s behavior as dangerous madness. The wild display 
he puts on during the performance of “The Murder of Gonzago” and then 
the killing of Polonius are evidence of a treasonous threat to the crown, 
eliciting from them staunch assertions of the divine right of kings. “Most 
holy and religious fear it is / To keep those many many bodies safe That 
live and feed upon Your Majesty, ” professes Guildenstern, and Rosencrantz 
reiterates the theme: “The cess of majesty Dies not alone, but like a gulf 
doth draw / What’s near it with it” (3.3.8-17). These sentiments of 
Elizabethan orthodoxy, similar to ones frequently heard in Shakespeare’s 
history plays, are here undercut by a devastating irony, since they are 
spoken unwittingly in defense of a murderer. This irony pursues 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern to their graves, for they are killed 
performing what they see as their duty to convey Hamlet safely to 
England. They are as ignorant of Claudius’s secret orders for the murder 
of Hamlet in England as they are of Claudius’s real reason for wishing to 
be rid of his stepson. That Hamlet should ingeniously remove the secret 
commission from Rosencrantz and Guildenstern’s packet and substitute 
an order for their execution is ironically fitting, even though they are 



guiltless of having plotted Hamlet’s death. “Why, man, they did make 
love to this employment,” says Hamlet to Horatio. “They are not near 
my conscience. Their defeat / Does by their own insinuation grow” 
(5.2.57-9). They have condemned themselves, in Hamlet’s eyes, by 
interceding officiously in deadly affairs of which they had no 
comprehension. Hamlet’s judgment of them is harsh, and he himself 
appears hardened and pitiless in his role as agent in their deaths, but he 
is right that they have courted their own destiny. 

Polonius, too, dies for meddling. It seems an unfair fate, since he 
wishes no physical harm to Hamlet and is only trying to ingratiate 
himself with Claudius. Yet Polonius’s complicity in jaded court politics is 
deeper than his fatuous parental sententiousness might lead one to 
suppose. His famous advice to his son, often quoted out of context as 
though it were wise counsel, is, in fact, a worldly gospel of self-interest 
and concern for appearances. Like his son, Laertes, he cynically 
presumes that Hamlet’s affection for Ophelia cannot be serious, since 
princes are not free to marry ladies of the court; accordingly, Polonius 
obliges his daughter to return the love letters she so cherishes. Polonius’s 
spies are everywhere, seeking to entrap Polonius’s own son in fleshly sin 
or to discover symptoms of Hamlet’s presumed lovesickness. Polonius 
may cut a ridiculous figure as a prattling busybody, but he is wily and 
even menacing in his intent. He has actually helped Claudius to the 
throne and is an essential instrument of royal policy. His ineffectuality 
and ignorance of the murder do not really excuse his guilty involvement. 

Ophelia is more innocent than her father and brother, and more truly 
affectionate toward Hamlet. She earns our sympathy because she is 
caught between the conflicting wills of the men who are supremely 
important to her—her wooer, her father, and her brother. Obedient by 
instinct and training to patriarchal instruction, she is unprepared to cope 
with divided authority and so takes refuge in passivity. Nevertheless, her 
pitiable story suggests that weak-willed acquiescence is poisoned by the 
evil to which it surrenders. However passively, Ophelia becomes an 
instrument through which Claudius attempts to spy on Hamlet. She is 
much like Gertrude, for the Queen has yielded to Claudius’s importunity 
without ever knowing fully what awful price Claudius has paid for her 
and for the throne. The resemblance between Ophelia and Gertrude 
confirms Hamlet’s tendency to generalize about feminine weakness 



—“frailty, thy name is woman” (1.2.146)—and prompts his misogynistic 
outburst against Ophelia when he concludes she, too, is spying on him. 
His rejection of love and friendship (except for Horatio’s) seems 
paranoid in character and yet is at least partially justified by the fact 
that so many of the court are in fact conspiring to learn what he is up to. 

Their oversimplification of his dilemma and their facile analyses vex 
Hamlet as much as their meddling. When they presume to diagnose his 
malady, the courtiers actually reveal more about themselves than about 
Hamlet—something we as readers and viewers might well bear in mind. 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern think in political terms, reflecting their 
own ambitious natures, and Hamlet takes mordant delight in leading 
them on. “Sir, I lack advancement,” he mockingly answers Rosencrantz’s 
questioning as to the cause of his distemper. Rosencrantz is immediately 
taken in: “How can that be, when you have the voice of the King himself 
for your succession in Denmark?” (3.2.338-41). Actually, Hamlet does 
hold a grudge against Claudius for having “Popped in between 
th’election and my hopes” (5.2.65), using the Danish custom of 
“election” by the chief lords of the realm to deprive young Hamlet of the 
succession that would normally have been his. Nevertheless, it is a gross 
oversimplification to suppose that political frustration is the key to 
Hamlet’s sorrow, and to speculate thus is presumptuous. “Why, look you 
now, how unworthy a thing you make of me!” Hamlet protests to 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. “You would play upon me, you would 
seem to know my stops, you would pluck out the heart of my mystery” 
(3.2.362-5). An even worse offender in the distortion of complex truth is 
Polonius, whose facile diagnosis of lovesickness appears to have been 
inspired by recollections of Polonius’s own far-off youth. (“Truly in my 
youth I suffered much extremity for love, very near this,” 2.2.189-91). 
Polonius’s fatuous complacency in his own powers of analysis—“If 
circumstances lead me, I will find Where truth is hid, though it were hid 
indeed Within the center” (2.2.157-9)—reads like a parody of Hamlet’s 
struggle to discover what is true and what is not. 

Thus, although Hamlet may seem to react with excessive bitterness 
toward those who are set to watch over him, the corruption he decries in 
Denmark is both real and universal. “The time is out of joint,” he 
laments. “Oh, cursed spite / That ever I was born to set it right!” 
(1.5.197-8). How is he to proceed in setting things right? Ever since the 



nineteenth century, it has been fashionable to discover reasons for 
Hamlet’s delaying his revenge. The basic Romantic approach is to find a 
defect, or tragic flaw, in Hamlet himself. In Coleridge’s words, Hamlet 
suffers from “an overbalance in the contemplative faculty” and is “one 
who vacillates from sensibility and procrastinates from thought, and 
loses the power of action in the energy of resolve.” More recent 
psychological critics, such as Freud’s disciple Ernest Jones, still seek 
answers to the Romantics’ question by explaining Hamlet’s failure of 
will. In Jones’s interpretation, Hamlet is the victim of an Oedipal 
trauma: he has longed unconsciously to possess his mother and for that 
very reason cannot bring himself to punish the hated uncle who has 
supplanted him in his incestuous and forbidden desire. Such 
interpretations suggest, among other things, that Hamlet continues to 
serve as a mirror in which analysts who would pluck out the heart of his 
mystery see an image of their own concerns—just as Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern read politics, and Polonius reads lovesickness, into 
Hamlet’s distress. 

We can ask, however, not only whether the explanations for Hamlet’s 
supposed delay are valid but also whether the question they seek to 
answer is itself valid. Is the delay unnecessary or excessive? The question 
did not even arise until the nineteenth century. Earlier audiences were 
evidently satisfied that Hamlet must test the Ghost’s credibility, since 
apparitions can tell half-truths to deceive people, and that, once Hamlet 
has confirmed the Ghost’s word, he proceeds as resolutely as his canny 
adversary allows. More recent criticism, perhaps reflecting a modern 
absorption in existentialist philosophy, has proposed that Hamlet’s 
dilemma is a matter not of personal failure, but of the absurdity of 
action itself in a corrupt world. Does what Hamlet is asked to do make 
any sense, given the bestial nature of humanity and the impossibility of 
knowing what is right? In part, it is a matter of style: Claudius’s 
Denmark is crassly vulgar, and to combat this vulgarity on its own terms 
seems to require the sort of bad histrionics Hamlet derides in actors who 
mouth their lines or tear a passion to tatters. Hamlet’s dilemma of action 
can best be studied in the play by comparing him with various 
characters who are obliged to act in situations similar to his own and 
who respond in meaningfully different ways. 

Three young men—Hamlet, Laertes, and Fortinbras—are called upon 



to avenge their fathers’ violent deaths. Ophelia, too, has lost a father by 
violent means, and her madness and death are another kind of reaction 
to such a loss. The responses of Laertes and Fortinbras offer rich parallels 
to Hamlet, in both cases implying the futility of positive and forceful 
action. Laertes thinks he has received an unambiguous mandate to take 
revenge, since Hamlet has undoubtedly slain Polonius and helped to 
deprive Ophelia of her sanity. Accordingly, Laertes comes back to 
Denmark in a fury, stirring the rabble with his demagoguery and 
spouting Senecan rant about dismissing conscience “to the profoundest 
pit” in his quest for vengeance (4.5.135). When Claudius asks what 
Laertes would do to Hamlet “To show yourself in deed your father’s son 
/ More than in words,” Laertes fires back: “To cut his throat i’th’ church” 
(4.7.126-7). This resolution is understandable. The pity is, however, that 
Laertes has only superficially identified the murderer in the case. He is 
too easily deceived by Claudius, because he has jumped to easy and 
fallacious conclusions, and so is doomed to become a pawn in Claudius’s 
sly maneuverings. Too late he sees his error and must die for it, begging 
and receiving Hamlet’s forgiveness. Before we accuse Hamlet of thinking 
too deliberately before acting, we must consider that Laertes does not 
think enough. 

Fortinbras of Norway, as his name implies (“strong in arms”), is one 
who believes in decisive action. At the beginning of the play, we learn 
that his father has been slain in battle by old Hamlet and that Fortinbras 
has collected an army to win back by force the territory fairly won by 
the Danes in that encounter. Like Hamlet, young Fortinbras does not 
succeed his father to the throne but must now contend with an uncle- 
king. When this uncle, at Claudius’s instigation, forbids Fortinbras to 
march against the Danes and rewards him for his restraint with a huge 
annual income and a commission to fight the Poles instead, Fortinbras 
sagaciously welcomes the new opportunity. He pockets the money, 
marches against Poland, and waits for occasion to deliver Denmark as 
well into his hands. Clearly this is more of a success story than that of 
Laertes, and Hamlet does, after all, give his blessing to the “election” of 
Fortinbras to the Danish throne. Fortinbras is the man of the hour, the 
representative of a restored political stability. Yet Hamlet’s admiration 
for this man on horseback is qualified by a profound reservation. 
Hamlet’s dying prophecy that the election will light on Fortinbras 



(5.2.357-8) is suffused with ironies, so much so that the incongruity is 
sometimes made conscious and deliberate in performance. Earlier in the 
play, the spectacle of Fortinbras marching against Poland “to gain a little 
patch of ground / That hath in it no profit but the name” prompts 
Hamlet to berate himself for inaction, but he cannot ignore the absurdity 
of the effort. “Two thousand souls and twenty thousand ducats / Will not 
debate the question of this straw.” The soldiers will risk their very lives 
“Even for an eggshell” (4.4.19-54). It is only one step from this view of 
the vanity of ambitious striving to the speculation that great Caesar or 
Alexander, dead and turned to dust, may one day produce the loam or 
clay with which to stop the bunghole of a beer barrel. Fortinbras 
epitomizes the ongoing political order after Hamlet’s death, but is that 
order of any consequence to us after we have imagined with Hamlet the 
futility of most human endeavor? 

To ask such a question is to seek passive or self-abnegating answers to 
the riddle of life, and Hamlet is attuned to such inquiries. Even before he 
learns of his father’s murder, he contemplates suicide, wishing “that the 
Everlasting had not fixed / His canon ’gainst self-slaughter” (1.2.131-2). 
As with the alternative of action, other characters serve as foils to 
Hamlet, revealing both the attractions and perils of withdrawal. Ophelia 
is destroyed by meekly acquiescing in others’ desires. Whether she 
commits suicide is uncertain, but the very possibility reminds us that 
Hamlet has twice considered and reluctantly rejected this despairing 
path as forbidden by Christian teaching—the second such occasion being 
his “To be, or not to be” soliloquy in 3.1. He has also playacted at the 
madness to which Ophelia succumbs. Gertrude identifies herself with 
Ophelia and like her has surrendered her will to male aggressiveness. We 
suspect she knows little of the actual murder (see 3.4.31) but dares not 
think how deeply she may be implicated. Although her death is 
evidently not a suicide (see 5.2.291-7), it is passive and expiatory. 

A more attractive alternative to decisive action for Hamlet is acting in 
the theater, and he is full of exuberant advice to the visiting players. The 
play they perform before Claudius at Hamlet’s request and with some 
lines added by him—a play consciously archaic in style—offers to the 
Danish court a kind of heightened reflection of itself, a homiletic artifact, 
rendering in conventional terms the taut anxieties and terrors of murder 
for the sake of noble passion. Structurally, the play within the play 



becomes not an escape for Hamlet into inaction but rather the point on 
which the whole drama pivots and the scene in which contemplation of 
past events is largely replaced with stirrings toward action. When 
Lucianus in the Mousetrap play turns out to be nephew rather than 
brother to the dead king, the audience finds itself face-to-face not with 
history, but with prophecy. We are not surprised when, in his 
conversations with the players, Hamlet openly professes his admiration 
for the way in which art holds “the mirror up to nature, to show virtue 
her feature, scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the time 
his form and pressure” (3.2.22-4). Hamlet admires the dramatist’s 
ability to transmute raw human feeling into tragic art, depicting and 
ordering reality as Shakespeare’s play of Hamlet does for us. Yet 
playacting can also be, Hamlet recognizes, a self-indulgent escape for 
him, a way of unpacking his heart with words and of verbalizing his 
situation without doing something to remedy it. Acting and talking 
remind him too much of Polonius, who was an actor in his youth and 
who continues to be, like Hamlet, an inveterate punster. 

Of the passive responses in the play, the stoicism of Horatio is by far 
the most attractive to Hamlet. “More an antique Roman than a Dane” 
(5.2.343), Horatio is, as Hamlet praises him, immune to flattering or to 
opportunities for cheap self-advancement. He is “As one, in suffering all, 
that suffers nothing, / A man that Fortune’s buffets and rewards / Hast 
ta’en with equal thanks” (3.2.65-7). Such a person has a sure defense 
against the worst that life can offer. Hamlet can trust and love Horatio as 
he can no one else. Yet even here there are limits, for Horatio’s skeptical 
and Roman philosophy cuts him off from a Christian and metaphysical 
overview. “There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, / Than 
are dreamt of in your philosophy” (1.5.175-6). After they have beheld 
together the skulls of Yorick’s graveyard, Horatio seemingly does not 
share with Hamlet the exulting Christian perception that, although 
human life is indeed vain. Providence will reveal a pattern transcending 
human sorrow. 

Hamlet’s path must lie somewhere between the rash suddenness of 
Laertes or the canny resoluteness of Fortinbras on the one hand, and the 
passivity of Ophelia or Gertrude and the stoic resignation of Horatio on 
the other. At first he alternates between action and inaction, finding 
neither satisfactory. The Ghost has commanded Hamlet to revenge but 



has not explained how this is to be done; indeed, Gertrude is to be left 
passively to heaven and her conscience. If this method will suffice for 
her (and Christian wisdom taught that such a purgation was as thorough 
as it was sure), why not for Claudius? If Claudius must be killed, should 
it be while he is at his sin rather than at his prayers? The play is full of 
questions, stemming chiefly from the enigmatic commands of the Ghost. 
“Say, why is this? Wherefore? What should we do?” (1.4.57). Hamlet is 
not incapable of action. He shows unusual strength and cunning on the 
pirate ship, in his duel with Laertes (“1 shall win at the odds”; 5.2.209), 
and especially in his slaying of Polonius—an action hardly characterized 
by “thinking too precisely on th’event” (4.4.42). Here is forthright action 
of the sort Laertes espouses. Yet, when the corpse behind his mother’s 
arras turns out to be Polonius rather than Claudius, Hamlet concludes 
from the mistake that he has offended heaven. Even if Polonius deserves 
what he got, Hamlet believes he has made himself into a cruel “scourge” 
of Providence who must himself suffer retribution as well as deal it out. 
Swift action has not accomplished what the Ghost commanded. 

The Ghost does not appear to speak for Providence, in any case. His 
message is of revenge, a pagan concept deeply embedded in most 
societies but at odds with Christian teaching. His wish that Claudius be 
sent to hell and that Gertrude be more gently treated might, in fact, be 
the judgment of an impartial deity but here comes wrapped in the 
passionate involvement of a murdered man’s restless spirit. This is not to 
say that Hamlet is being tempted to perform a damnable act, as he fears 
is possible, but that the Ghost’s command cannot readily be reconciled 
with a complex and balanced view of justice. If Hamlet were to spring 
on Claudius in the fullness of his vice and cut his throat, we would 
pronounce Hamlet a murderer. What Hamlet believes he has learned 
instead is that he must become the instrument of Providence according 
to its plans, not his own. After his return from England, he senses 
triumphantly that all will be for the best if he allows an unseen power to 
decide the time and place for his final act. Under these conditions, rash 
action will be right. “Rashly, / And praised be rashness for it—let us 
know / Our indiscretion sometime serves us well When our deep plots do 
pall, and that should learn us There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, / 
Rough-hew them how we will” (5.2.6-11). Passivity, too, is now a 
proper course, for Hamlet puts himself wholly at the disposal of 



Providence. What had seemed so impossible when Hamlet tried to 
formulate his own design proves elementary once he trusts to a divine 
justice in which he now firmly believes. Rashness and passivity are 
perfectly fused. Hamlet is revenged without having to commit 
premeditated murder and is relieved of his painful existence without 
having to commit suicide. 

The circumstances of Hamlefs catastrophe do indeed seem to 
accomplish all that Hamlet desires, by a route so circuitous that no one 
could ever have foreseen or devised it. Polonius’s death, as it turns out, 
was instrumental after all, for it led to Laertes’s angry return to Denmark 
and the challenge to a duel. Every seemingly unrelated event has its 
place; “There is special providence in the fall of a sparrow” (5.2.217- 
18). Repeatedly, the characters stress the role of seeming accident 
leading to just retribution. Even Horatio, for whom the events of the 
play suggest a pattern of randomness and violence, of “accidental 
judgments” and “casual slaughters,” can see at last, “in this upshot, 
purposes mistook / FalTn on th’inventors’ heads” (5.2.384-7). In a 
similar vein, Laertes confesses himself “a woodcock to mine own 
springe” (5.2.309). As Hamlet had said earlier, of Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, “ ’tis the sport to have the engineer / Hoist with his own 
petard” (3.4.213-14). Thus, too, Claudius’s poisoned cup, intended for 
Hamlet, kills the Queen, for whom Claudius had done such evil in order 
to acquire her and the throne. The destiny of evil in this play is to 
overreach itself. 

In its final resolution, Hamlet incorporates a broader conception of 
justice than its revenge formula seemed at first to make possible. Yet, in 
its origins, Hamlet is a revenge story, and these traditions have left some 
residual savagery in the play. In the Historia Danica of Saxo 
Grammaticus, 1180-1208, and in the rather free translation of Saxo into 
French by Frangois de Belleforest, Histoires Tragiques (1576), Hamlet is 
cunning and bloodily resolute throughout. He kills an eavesdropper 
without a qualm during the interview with his mother and exchanges 
letters on his way to England with characteristic shrewdness. Ultimately, 
he returns to Denmark, sets fire to his uncle’s hall, slays its courtly 
inhabitants, and claims his rightful throne from a grateful people. The 
Ghost, absent in this account, may well have been derived from Thomas 
Kyd, author of The Spanish Tragedy (c. 1587) and seemingly of a lost 



Hamlet play in existence by 1589. The Spanish Tragedy bears many 
resemblances to our Hamlet and suggests what the lost Hamlet may well 
have contained: a sensational murder, a Senecan Ghost demanding 
revenge, the avenger hampered by court intrigue, his resort to a feigned 
madness, and his difficulty in authenticating the ghostly vision. A 
German version of Hamlet, called Der bestrafte Brudermord (1710), based 
seemingly on the older Hamlet, includes such details as the play within 
the play, the sparing of the King at his prayers in order to damn his soul, 
Ophelia’s madness, the fencing match with poisoned swords and 
poisoned drink, and the final catastrophe of vengeance and death. 
Similarly, the early unauthorized first quarto of Hamlet (1603) offers 
some passages seemingly based on the older play by Kyd. 

Although this evidence suggests that Shakespeare received most of the 
material for the plot intact, his transformation of that material was 
nonetheless immeasurable. To be sure, Kyd’s The Spanish Tragedy 
contains many rhetorical passages on the inadequacy of human justice, 
but the overall effect is still sensational and the outcome is a triumph for 
the pagan spirit of revenge. So, too, with the many revenge plays of the 
1590s and 1600s that Kyd’s dramatic genius had inspired, including 
Shakespeare’s own Titus Andronicus (c. 1589-1592). Hamlet, written in 
about 1599-1601 (it is not mentioned by Frances Meres in his Palladis 
Tamia: Wit’s Treasury, in 1598, and was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register, the official record book of the London Company of Stationers 
[booksellers and printers], in 1602), is unparalleled in its philosophical 
richness. Its ending is truly cathartic, for Hamlet dies not as a bloodied 
avenger, but as one who has affirmed the tragic dignity of the human 
race. His courage and faith, maintained in the face of great odds, atone 
for the dismal corruption in which Denmark has festered. His resolutely 
honest inquiries have taken him beyond the revulsion and doubt that 
express so eloquently, among other matters, the fearful response of 
Shakespeare’s own generation to a seeming breakdown of established 
political, theological, and cosmological beliefs. Hamlet finally perceives 
that “if it be not now, yet it will come,” and that “The readiness is all” 
(5.2.219-20). This discovery, this revelation of necessity and meaning in 
Hamlet’s great reversal of fortune, enables him to confront the tragic 
circumstance of his life with understanding and heroism and to 
demonstrate the triumph of the human spirit even in the moment of his 



catastrophe. 

Such an assertion of the individual will does not lessen the tragic 
waste with which Hamlet ends. Hamlet is dead, and the great promise of 
his life is forever lost. Few others have survived. Justice has seemingly 
been fulfilled in the deaths of Claudius, Gertrude, Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, Polonius, Laertes, and perhaps even Ophelia, but in a wild 
and extravagant way, as though Justice herself, more vengeful than 
providential, were unceasingly hungry for victims. Hamlet, the minister 
of that justice, has likewise grown indifferent to the spilling of blood, 
even if he submits himself at last to the will of a force he recognizes as 
providential. Denmark faces the kind of political uncertainty with which 
the play began. However much Hamlet may admire Fortinbras’s 
resolution, the prince of Norway seems an alien choice for Denmark— 
even an ironic one. Horatio sees so little point in outliving the 
catastrophe of this play that he would choose death, were it not that he 
must draw his breath in pain to ensure that Hamlet’s story is truly told. 
Still, that truth has been rescued from oblivion. Amid the ruin of the 
final scene, we share the artist’s vision, through which we struggle to 
interpret and give order to the tragedy that proves inseparable from 
human existence. 



HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK ON STAGE 


Most people who know their Shakespeare are surprised and 
disconcerted by the cutting of so much material when they see the 
otherwise admirable film of Hamlet by Laurence Olivier (1948): all of 
Fortinbras’s role and the negotiations with Norway, all of Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, a good deal of Act 4, and still more. The supposed 
reason, that a film must cut heavily to make room for visual material 
and to be of an acceptable length, is of course true in the main, but it 
overlooks the long history of the play in production. Many of the same 
cuts prevailed from the Restoration until the later nineteenth century as 
a way not only of shortening a long play but of highlighting the role of 
Hamlet for the lead actor. 

Even in its own day, Hamlet (with Richard Burbage in the title role) 
must have been heavily cut, especially in the fourth act; the 
unauthorized quarto of 1603, though garbled presumably by the actors 
who helped to prepare a stolen copy, appears to be the report of a 
shortened acting text. During the Restoration, the published edition of 
the version that diarist Samuel Pepys saw and enjoyed five times during 
the 1660s was offered to its readers with a warning: “This play being too 
long to be conveniently acted, such places as might be least prejudicial 
to the plot or sense are left out upon the stage.” This Hamlet, prepared 
by William Davenant and acted by Thomas Betterton at intervals from 
1661 until 1709, took out some 841 lines, including most of Fortinbras’s 
part, Polonius’s advice to Laertes and instructions to Reynaldo, much of 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, the scene between Hamlet and 
Fortinbras’s captain (4.4), and other matters, though the appearance of 
Fortinbras at the end was retained. Betterton’s successor, Robert Wilks 
(active in the part until 1732), went further by removing Fortinbras from 
Act 5 entirely, concluding the play instead with Horatio’s farewell and 
eulogy to his sweet prince. This ending was the only one to be seen on 



stage from 1732 until 1897. An operatic version of Hamlet in 1712 bore 
even less resemblance to Shakespeare’s play, taking its inspiration 
chiefly from Saxo Grammaticus’s Historia Danica, the twelfth-century 
narrative from which the history of Hamlet derives. 

David Garrick used for a time a version of the Wilks text from which 
he also cut Hamlet’s soliloquy in Act 3, scene 3 (“Now might I do it 
pat”), and all mention of Hamlet’s voyage to England. Then, in 1772, 
Garrick ventured to remove nearly all of the fifth act. In Garrick’s Hamlet 
the protagonist never embarks for England at all, having been prevented 
from doing so by the arrival of Fortinbras. Laertes, hindered by a 
shipwreck, never gets to France. Laertes is a more estimable person than 
in Shakespeare’s play, since he is entirely freed of the taint of plotting to 
kill Hamlet with a poisoned sword. Hamlet and Laertes fight, but 
without the poisoned sword; Claudius tries to intervene in the duel of 
the two young men and is slain by Hamlet, who then runs on Laertes’s 
sword and falls, exchanging forgiveness with Laertes as he dies. Horatio, 
after attempting to kill Laertes in revenge, is persuaded by the dying 
Hamlet to accept the will of Heaven and to rule jointly with Laertes. The 
gravediggers are not needed since Ophelia’s burial is omitted, Gertrude 
is not poisoned but, we are told, is in a trance and on the verge of 
madness from remorse. We do not hear of the execution of Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern. Garrick’s intention in all this novelty seems to have 
been to ennoble Hamlet by pairing him in the last scene with a worthy 
opponent, by reducing the bloodthirstiness of his killing of Claudius, and 
by omitting all mention of his part in the deaths of Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern. Classical decorum was served by excising long gaps of 
time and travels into other lands, and by refusing to countenance the 
comedy of the gravediggers in a tragic play. Garrick restored the 
soliloquy, “How all occasions do inform against me” (4.4), again 
enhancing the role of the protagonist, along with some of Polonius’s 
advice to his son. 

Garrick called his alterations of Hamlet “the most imprudent thing” he 
had ever done. Although he was “sanguine” about the results, modern 
audiences are more likely to feel that the Romantic era was not an 
auspicious time for the play. In addition to Garrick’s adaptations, 
German actors in England at the end of the century provided the play a 
happy ending, with the Queen’s illness warning Hamlet in time. John 



Philip Kemble, acting the part at various times from 1783 to 1817, cut 
the play back to a series of well-known theatrical vignettes, prompting 
critic William Hazlitt, while admiring Kemble’s acting, to complain that 
Hamlet is better not acted at all. 

As if to confirm Hazlitt’s worry about the often empty theatricality of 
the nineteenth-century stage, a chief preoccupation of the time was to 
add pictorial splendor to stage production. Actor-manager William 
Charles Macready, at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, in 1838, won 
praise for “a series of glorious pictures.” Charles Kean, who in 1838 had 
a great success acting Hamlet at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, lavished 
money and attention on the fortress of Elsinore in his own production of 
the play at the Princess’s Theatre in 1850. With his customary passion 
for scenic elaboration, he showed, among other scenes, a guard platform 
of the castle and then another part of the platform, the royal court of 
Denmark and its handsome theater, the Queen’s “closet” or chamber, 
and the ancient burying ground in the vicinity of the palace to which 
Ophelia was borne with impressive if maimed rites. Nineteenth-century 
illustrations of Shakespeare’s plays testify to the age’s interest in 
pictorially detailed reproductions of the play within the play, Ophelia’s 
mad scenes, and other emotionally powerful moments in Hamlet. 
Ophelia became a favorite subject for the visual arts, in the theater and 
out of it, perhaps because she was so well suited, like the Lady of 
Shalott, for pre-Raphaelite interpretation. Pictorialism in the theater thus 
accentuated the trend, already seen among earlier actor-managers, 
toward highlighting the play’s great iconic moments at the expense of 
the rest of the text. Ophelia became a leading role for actresses such as 
Julia Bennett, Ellen and Kate Terry, and Helena Modjeska, especially in 
the latter part of the century. 

Charles Fechter appears to have been the first, at the Princess’s 
Theatre in 1861 and then at the Lyceum Theatre in 1864, to garb Hamlet 
not in the velvet and lace of an English aristocrat, but in Viking attire 
appropriate to the play’s Danish setting, which was matched with 
surrounding sets in primitive and medieval decor. His Hamlet was 
flaxen-haired; Rosencrantz and Guildenstern were bearded Scandinavian 
warriors in coarse cross-gartered leggings. Much of the action took place 
in the large main hall of Elsinore. Edwin Booth in America and Henry 
Irving in England were the leading Hamlets of the late century. Booth 



appeared first in the role in 1853, in San Francisco, winning instant 
renown both in America and abroad. In 1861, in Manchester, England, 
he played Hamlet to Irving’s Laertes. Three years later, Irving himself 
first played Hamlet, and he continued in the role until 1885. Irving 
chose a decor of the fifth or sixth century, though not rigorously so, and 
his costumes retained the attractiveness of Elizabethan dress. Hamlet’s 
first encounter with his father’s ghost was impressively set in a remote 
part of the battlements of the castle, amid massive rocks, with the soft 
light of the moon filtering onto the Ghost while hints of dawn appeared 
over the expanse of water to be seen in the background. The scenes on 
the battlements showed the illuminated windows of the palace in the 
distance. The funeral of Ophelia took place on a hill near the palace. 
Irving portrayed Hamlet as deeply affected by his love for Ophelia in a 
sentimental interpretation that gave prominence to Ellen Terry’s 
Ophelia. Irving made little of Hamlet’s voyage to England or his 
encounter with Fortinbras’s captain, devoting most of Act 4 instead to 
Ophelia’s mad scenes and ending the play with “The rest is silence.” 
These descriptions suggest the extent to which the actor-managers of 
that age turned to favorite scenes for their theatrical effects, cutting 
much else to accommodate the ponderous scenery. 

Beginning with Johnston Forbes-Robertson’s restoration of the 
Fortinbras ending in 1897, as he was encouraged to do by George 
Bernard Shaw, twentieth-century directors have generally shown more 
respect for the play’s text than did their predecessors. In 1881 at St. 
George’s Hall, William Poel had already directed a group of amateur 
actors in a reading of the play based on the 1603 quarto, and in 1899 
Frank Benson staged an uncut composite Folio-quarto text (something 
never acted in Shakespeare’s day) at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
in Stratford-upon-Avon. These were experimental performances and not 
rigorously followed since, though Harcourt Williams directed John 
Gielgud, in his first Hamlet, at the Old Vic in 1930 in a production 
without significant cuts. Tyrone Guthrie successfully produced the play 
in an uncut version, which starred Laurence Olivier, at the Old Vic in 
1937, and Olivier himself directed an uncut Hamlet at London’s National 
Theatre starring Peter O’Toole in 1963. At the same time, directors have 
turned away from the nineteenth-century sentimental focus on Hamlet’s 
delay and love melancholy to explore ironies and conflict. Hamlet in 



modern dress, beginning with H. K. Ayliff at the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre in 1925, and followed by, among others, Tyrone Guthrie in 
1938, in another production at the Old Vic, explored the existential 
challenges of the play in the context of Europe between two world wars. 
Freudian interpretation played a major part in Laurence Olivier’s film 
version of 1948, as evidenced by the camera’s preoccupation with 
Gertrude’s bedroom and by the intimate scenes between mother and son. 
Olivier’s cutting and rearranging of scenes owed much to eighteenth-and 
nineteenth-century traditions, as we have seen, even while his camera 
work found new ways to explore the mysterious and labyrinthine 
corridors of Elsinore Castle. Joseph Papp’s Hamlet (Public Theater, New 
York, 1968) went beyond Olivier in an iconoclastic and deliberately 
overstated psychological shocker, featuring a manacled Hamlet (Martin 
Sheen) in a coffinlike cradle at the feet of Claudius’s and Gertrude’s bed. 
Grigori Kozintsev’s Russian film version of 1964, using a cut text by 
Boris Pasternak, found eloquent visual metaphors for Hamlet’s story in 
the recurring images of stone, iron, fire, sea, and earth. Among the best 
Hamlets have been those of Richard Burton (in 1964 at New York’s Lunt- 
Fontanne Theater, directed by John Gielgud), Nicol Williamson (in 1969 
at the Roundhouse Theatre in London, directed by Tony Richardson), 
and Derek Jacobi (in 1979 at the Old Vic, directed by Toby Robertson) 
portraying the protagonist as tough and serious, capable of great 
tenderness in friendship and love, but faced with hard necessities and 
pursuing them with fierce energy. 

The melancholic, pale, introspective Hamlet of Kemble and the 
lovestruck prince of Irving have thus seldom been seen on the modern 
stage, though Olivier recalls the tradition of melancholy with his voice¬ 
over soliloquies, and John Gielgud’s sonorously spectral voice excels in 
the meditations on suicide. The play is now more apt to be satirical, 
even funny at times, presenting a mordant and disillusioned view of life 
at court, as in Peter Hall’s 1965 production at Stratford-upon-Avon, or in 
Jonathan Miller’s more austere Hamlet at London’s Warehouse Theatre in 
1982, both of which disturbingly portrayed a world in which, as Hall 
wrote, “politics are a game and a lie.” Polonius, long regarded in the 
theater as little more than a “tedious old fool,” as Hamlet calls him, can 
reveal in performances a canniness in political survival that fits well 
with this matter-of-fact and philistine outlook. The scenes at court lend 



themselves to contemporary political analogies: Claudius can become the 
Great Communicator, adept at public relations gimmicks, the darling of 
television, while the creatures who bustle about him do their part to 
“sell” Claudius to a complacent court and a thoroughly skeptical Hamlet. 
As the outsider, Hamlet is likely to be the rebel, a misfit, and justly so, in 
view of what he sees in Denmark. Stacy Keach, in Gerald Freedman’s 
Hamlet at New York’s Delacorte Theater in 1972, was neither 
melancholy nor vulnerable; rather, he was bitter, shrewd, and, as the 
drama critic of the New York Times wrote, “hell-bent for revenge.” 

In 1977, outside of Berlin, Ulrich Wildgruber’s Hamlet was even more 
wild and unpredictable, cutting up Polonius’s corpse and throwing it out 
the window in Peter Zadek’s iconoclastic production. 

The Romanian director Liviu Ciulei directed Hamlet at the Arena Stage 
in Washington, D.C., in 1978, with obvious political intent. His Denmark 
was a paranoid, militaristic state, where public order was literally 
undermined by the visible catacombs beneath the raised main stage. 
Hamlet came up from below to overhear Claudius praying, only the most 
obvious of the threats that the regime cannot prevent from arising. A 
very different version of the play was staged in Cologne, Germany, the 
following year: Hansgiinter Heyme’s “electronic” Hamlet. For Heyme, the 
play became an image of our disorienting technological world. The 
safety curtain, always down, had eighteen television monitors projecting 
the action on the stage from a video camera that actors turned on others 
or back upon themselves. An actor mimed the role of Hamlet, while his 
speeches, spoken by the director, were amplified through the theater. 
The tension between the familiar language of the play and the 
extraordinary visuals of the production worked to undercut the very idea 
of tragedy itself in a world where electronic images are more real than 
flesh-and-blood reality. 

Heyme’s production obviously influenced Heiner Muller’s remarkable 
seven-and-a-half-hour Hamlet/Maschine, performed in Berlin in 1990. 
This combined Muller’s own translation of Shakespeare’s play with an 
original play by Muller, Hamletmaschine, to produce a theatrical event 
finally about the end of modernity itself. An almost autistic Hamlet 
wandered among television monitors, an alienated and isolated figure 
amidst the corruption of the court. A gauze replica of a giant ice block 
seemingly melted, its dripping amplified in the theater, as the sign of the 



inevitable dissolution of this world. In the second part, the action on 
stage in modern dress was set against a time tunnel stretching back to 
the Renaissance, which was understood as the point of origin of our own 
modernity, which itself had now reached its necessary end. 

Far more traditional was Adrian Noble’s Hamlet, which opened in 
London late in 1992 at the Barbican and later moved to Stratford-upon- 
Avon. Noble played the Q2 text almost uncut, and the performance ran 
well over four hours. Kenneth Branagh’s Hamlet was marked by the 
depth of his love for his dead father. His melancholy, like his brutal 
treatment of both Gertrude and Ophelia, derived from his deep sense of 
violation, which narcissistically he assumed he alone felt. Two years 
later, Peter Hall directed Hamlet at the Gielgud Theatre in London. 
Stephen Dillane’s Hamlet was a brilliant mimic and angry comedian 
whose humor served to antagonize those who provoked it. In this 
production, Donald Sinden’s Polonius was a shrewd and powerful 
politician, while Michael Pennington’s Claudius was an aggressive and 
obviously dangerous figure whose propensity to drink made him only 
the more fearsome. This was a world in which Hamlet had much to fear, 
and his characteristic mockery seemed, if merited, all too ineffective 
until the very end, when he emerged in full and terrifying control. He 
stabbed Claudius first in the leg to immobilize him, before he finally 
killed him with a vicious sword thrust through his back. The same 
season saw another London Hamlet. Jonathan Kent directed Ralph 
Fiennes in the title role at the Almeida Theatre, in a production that 
eventually made its way to New York. Fiennes’s Hamlet was impetuous 
and unreflective, impatient for the future. His soliloquies seemed less 
evidence of a subtle intelligence genuinely grappling with a moral 
problem than a sign of a mind caught up in its recurring obsessions. His 
callous treatment of Gertrude and Ophelia reduced both of them to some 
form of madness: Francesca Annis’s sophisticated and stylish Gertrude 
became a virtual catatonic, while Tara FitzGerald’s Ophelia was reduced 
to acting out an aggressive sexuality. 

In the summer of 2000, John Caird’s Hamlet opened at the Lyttleton 
Theatre in London and later transferred to the larger Olivier. Starring 
Simon Russell Beale, Caird’s production completely cut the Fortinbras 
scenes and indeed most of the play’s political aspects. For Caird, Hamlet 
was a play of family trauma. If the conception seemed attenuating. 



Beale’s performance was among the most widely acclaimed of the 
modern era. His Hamlet was somewhat older and far less physically 
compelling than most Hamlets—indeed of an age with Claudius (Peter 
McEnery), the old King’s here much younger brother. Beale’s Hamlet 
seemed truly depressed, meek until driven to rage by the bland 
unfeelingness of the Queen (Sara Kestelman). He combined a prickly 
disaffection with a genuine self-loathing. His was a quiet Hamlet, lacking 
the arrogance and the rant that have become the mark of the character, 
and only belatedly finding the willingness and energy to act his 
vengeance as the terrible toll of betrayals mounted. 

As originally staged, Hamlet must have made good use of the 
handsome Globe Theatre, where it first appeared. Without scenery, the 
Globe offered its spectators an impressive evocation of an idea of order, 
with the heavens above, hell below the trapdoor, and on the main stage 
the ceremonial magnificence of the court of Denmark. Claudius’s 
appearances are generally marked by ritual, by the presence of throne 
and crown, by an entourage of obsequious courtiers. Yet Claudius has 
vitiated all this seeming order by his secret murder, and Hamlet’s 
presence is a continual reminder that all is not well in Denmark. Hamlet 
attires himself in black, acts strangely, insults the courtiers, makes fun of 
their ceremoniousness, and prefers to be alone or on the battlements 
with Horatio and the guard. The Ghost’s appearances, too, betoken 
inversions of order; he reminds us of a greatness now lost to Denmark as 
he stalks on, usually through the stage doors, in armor and in the full 
light of day during an afternoon performance at the Globe. He also 
speaks from beneath the stage. The performance of Hamlet’s 
“Mousetrap” play is a scene of rich panoply that is once again undercut 
by the secret act of murder now represented in a mimetic drama for the 
King who is also a murderer. The final scene of Hamlet is Claudius’s most 
splendid moment of presiding over the court, until it is suddenly his last 
moment. The play’s reflexive interest in the art of theater is everywhere 
evident, in Hamlet’s instructions to the players and in his appraisal of 
himself as an actor, as he explores all that it might mean to “act.” 
Shakespeare wrote Hamlet with his own theater very much in mind, and, 
paradoxically, precisely this has allowed it to remain so vibrantly alive 
on the modern stage. 



HAMLET, PRINCE OE DENMARK ON SCREEN 

‘Tf-’ 


Shakespeare could not, of course, have imagined a world in which 
people would see performances of his plays projected onto large or small 
screens rather than acted live in theaters, but that has become the case. 
In the more than one hundred years since the first film of a Shakespeare 
play was made (in 1899, an excerpt from Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree’s 
production of King John), the screen has become Shakespeare’s proper 
medium no less than the stage or the printed page. If Shakespeare’s 
works are undisputedly literary classics and staples of our theatrical 
repertories, they have also inescapably become a part of the modern 
age’s love affair with film. In a movie theater, on a television screen, or 
on a DVD player, Shakespeare’s plays live for us, and thereby reach 
audiences much greater than those that fill our theaters. 

It is, however, a development not always welcomed. Some critics 
complain that Shakespeare on screen is different from (and worse than) 
Shakespeare in the theater. Certainly it is a distinct experience to see a 
play in a darkened movie theater with actors larger than life. It is 
different, too, to see it on a television screen with actors smaller than 
they are in life, and where the experience of play-watching is inevitably 
more private than in any theater. 

But there are obvious advantages as well. On screen, performances are 
preserved and allowed easily to circulate. If films of Shakespeare may 
sometimes lack the exhilarating provisionality of live theater, they gain 
the not insignificant benefit of easy accessibility. In a town without a 
theater company one can see a Shakespeare play virtually at will. Some 
newly filmed version of a Shakespeare play is seemingly released every 
year. A video or DVD can be rented even if the film itself has passed 
from the local cineplex. And on video we can replay—even interrupt— 
the performance, allowing it to repeat itself as we attend to details that 
might otherwise be missed. 



Filmed Shakespeare is indeed different from staged Shakespeare or 
Shakespeare read, but it is no less valuable for being so. It provides a 
way—and for most of us the most convenient way—to see the plays. For 
people who cannot get to the theater and who find the printed text 
difficult to imagine as a theatrical experience, filmed Shakespeare offers 
easy access to a performance. For students for whom the language of a 
play often seems stilted and archaic, the enactment clarifies the 
psychological and social relations of the characters. For all of us who 
love Shakespeare, his availability on film gives us an archive of 
performances to be viewed and enjoyed again and again. It is no less an 
authentic experience than seeing Shakespeare in the theater, for the 
modern theater (even the self-conscious anachronisms like the rebuilt 
Globe) imposes its own anachronisms upon the plays (as indeed does a 
modern printed edition like this one). And arguably, as many like to 
claim, if Shakespeare lived today he would most likely have left 
Stratford for Hollywood. 

Not surprisingly, Hamlet has appeared on screen more often than any 
other Shakespeare play. Not only is it arguably his best-known work; 
with its focus on a brooding central figure and its taut narrative of 
murder and courtly intrigue, it provides the kind of script that 
filmmakers yearn for. Although in itself an immense artistic challenge, it 
poses few of the logistical and conceptual difficulties encountered in 
translating a fantasy such as A Midsummer Night’s Dream or The Tempest, 
or the sprawling historical narratives of Antony and Cleopatra and the 
history plays, from stage to screen. Being intensely metatheatrical in its 
obsession with the world of actors and acting, it positively invites a 
bringing together and juxtaposition of the various media of theater, film, 
poetry, the visual arts, and music. Because it is also the perfect vehicle 
for a lead actor, the play has inspired a roster of film Hamlets that is 
essentially coexistent with the roster of great Shakespearean actors in 
modern times. Hamlet is made for television, and no less for the movie 
theater. 

Among the fourteen or so silent Hamlets that precede the first talking 
film in 1930, the pioneer was a five-minute film of Sarah Bernhardt as 
Hamlet in the dueling scene, shot at the Paris Exposition of 1900. 
Bernhardt had played the breeches part at the Adelphi in the previous 
year. The famous nineteenth-century actor Johnston Forbes-Robertson is 



similarly recorded as a sixty-year-old and painfully sensitive Hamlet in a 
short feature-length silent film of 1913. The most remarkable film of the 
silent era is from Germany in 1920. Here the Danish star Asta Nielsen 
plays Hamlet not in the ordinary sort of breeches role but as a Hamlet 
who really is a woman and who has been raised by her mother, 
Gertrude, with her gender kept secret in hopes that she may live to 
inherit the throne. Toward Ophelia this female Hamlet feels no erotic 
desire. Instead, she responds with jealousy when Horatio shows an 
interest in Ophelia, for this Hamlet is in love with Horatio. In the closing 
scene, as Hamlet lies dying in the lap of her beloved Horatio, the 
distraught friend loosens Hamlet’s neckcloth only to discover the 
astonishing truth: Hamlet has shapely breasts! The interpretation goes a 
long way toward explaining Hamlet’s passivity and repressed sexual 
feelings, even if at the expense of bending the story a little. Nielsen’s 
performance makes this seventy-eight-minute film worth watching. 

Hamlet has been translated into widely divergent cultures worldwide: 
India (1935 in Hindi and 1955 in Urdu, directed by Kishore Sahu), West 
Germany (with Maximilian Schell, 1960), France (1962, in English, 
directed by Claude Chabrol), the Soviet Union (by Grigori Kozintsev, 
1963-64), northern Ghana (1964, in Tongo, the home of the Frafra 
people), Canada (The Trouble with Hamlet, 1969, and a complete Hamlet 
in 1973), Brazil {Heranca, 1970), Japan (1977), Italy (Amleto, 1978), the 
Netherlands (1980), Poland (1981), Sweden (1984, with Stellan 
Skarsgard as Hamlet), and still others. In an aggressively postmodernist 
Spanish film of 1976, directed by Celestino Coronado, twin Hamlets 
(Anthony and David Meyer) soliloquize jointly in a duologue before 
confronting Ophelia (Helen Mirren) from the contrasting points of view 
of a divided sensibility. “1 did love you once,” one of them insists, only 
to be refuted by his twin: “I loved you not” (3.1.116-20). 

Hamlet has also inspired an unusually large number of spoofs. One of 
the earliest, entitled To Be or Not to Be, produced and directed by Ernst 
Lubitsch in 1942, features Jack Benny as a ham actor whose famous line 
“To be, or not to be?” turns out to be a secret signal that, unbeknownst 
to Benny himself, informs a Polish flyer (Robert Stack) sitting in the 
audience that Benny is now lengthily engaged in his stage performance 
and that the time has arrived for the flyer to hasten backstage and join 
Benny’s wife (Carole Lombard) in her dressing room for an assignation. 



Hamlet Goes Business (Finnish, 1987) is about an industrial giant in 
modern-day Helsinki who kills his brother to gain control of a firm 
called Swedish Rubber Ducks, only to be foiled by his sex-starved, 
blithering nephew Hamlet and a chauffeur (the Horatio equivalent) who 
is a trade union spy. In Last Action Hero (1993), a short sequence 
features Arnold Schwarzenegger as Hamlet, whose meditation on the 
unavoidable question “To be, or not to be?” leads him to conclude that it 
is “Not to be.” As he speaks, Elsinore Castle blows sky-high. W. S. Gilbert 
and G. B. Shaw had written send-ups on Hamlet earlier, but they are not 
recorded on film. 

More seriously, Akira Kurosawa’s The Bad Sleep Well (Japan, 1960) is 
about a thoughtful young businessman named Nishi (Toshiro Mifune) 
who suffers torments of conscience as he ponders the heavy assignment 
of avenging the death of his father in a suicide prompted by the bribe¬ 
taking of the villainous Iwabuchi (Takeshi Kato), now the powerful head 
of Japan Land Corporation. 

Laurence Olivier’s Hamlet (1948), following upon his success with 
Henry V in 1944, ushered in an era in which Shakespeare filmmaking 
rightfully belonged to this much-acclaimed star of the British stage. The 
film did exceptionally well in Britain and the United States, becoming 
the first and only Shakespeare film to win an Academy Award until the 
advent of Shakespeare in Love (1998). It had overcome the opprobrium of 
being exclusively high culture; as an underling enthusiastically reported 
to the film’s financial backer, J. Arthur Rank, while the shooting was in 
progress, “Wonderful, Mr. Rank. You wouldn’t even know it was 
Shakespeare.” Olivier achieved this transformation in part by heavily 
cutting the script to bring it down to a digestible film length, removing 
the entire Fortinbras story as well as Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. The 
move had been made before on stage and was to be repeated in film; 
Hamlet is an unusually long script and probably was never acted in 
anything like its entirety in Shakespeare’s lifetime. 

Beginning with a voice-over of Olivier intoning, “This is the tragedy of 
a man who could not make up his mind,” as the camera pans past the 
outside window of Gertrude’s bedchamber, Olivier’s Hamlet seems 
wedded to the notion, derived from Ernest Jones’s Hamlet and Oedipus 
(who in turn had lifted the idea from Freud himself), that the hero is 
mesmerized by an Oedipal conflict compelling him to be indecisive 



about killing an uncle who is only doing what Hamlet himself 
unconsciously desires in Oedipal terms, that is, to repossess his mother 
as the object of his muted incestuous longing. Fortunately, Olivier does 
not stick to this concept as the film unfolds. He is alternately princely, 
despondent, furious, alienated, deeply caring, introspective, satiric, 
noble, rebellious, and loyal. The camera follows him through the 
winding passageways and staircases of Elsinore and up to the 
battlements as he encounters his father’s ghost, arraigns Ophelia (Jean 
Simmons) for inconstancy, scoffs at her father, Polonius (Felix Aylmer), 
and confronts his mother (Eileen Herlie) with her crime of desertion. 
The castle is indeed a living presence in this film, seen in black and 
white from crane shots high and low. Olivier meditates on suicide as he 
looks down from “the dreadful summit of the cliff / That beetles o’er its 
base into the sea” (1.4.70-1). In conversation with Horatio (Norman 
Wooland) and the gravedigger (Stanley Holloway) about death, Olivier’s 
Hamlet is wise, compassionate, and witty. The exciting dueling scene at 
the climax leads into an emblematic finale in which Claudius (Basil 
Sydney), mortally stricken and having been unable to prevent Gertrude 
from drinking from the poisoned cup, reaches out desperately toward the 
throne, the crown, and his queen as the guilty possessions that will now 
elude him forever. Hamlet dies reconciled to his mother, as Horatio, 
overwhelmed with grief, ends the film on the hope that “flights of 
angels” will sing Hamlet to his rest (5.2.362). By eliminating the 
Fortinbras story, Olivier is thus able to focus in conclusion on the death 
of a noble prince who, had he been invested in the throne, would have 
“proved most royal.” Soldiers carry the dead Hamlet to the ramparts. In 
Shakespeare’s text, the last words of encomium and the royal commands 
are given to Fortinbras; Olivier insists that the end belongs to Hamlet 
alone. 

Grigori Kozintsev’s Hamlet (1964), also in black and white, and 
starring Innokenti Smoktunovsky as the protagonist and Elza Radzina- 
Szolkonis as Gertrude, is, as the director has explained, a visual study in 
the elemental natural forces of earth, sea, stone, and fire. Based on a 
production staged in Leningrad in 1954 after the death of Joseph Stalin 
in 1953 and then filmed by the USSR’s great director, who had himself 
been incarcerated in a prison camp during World War II, this version 
necessarily took on the political resonance of a struggle against 



oppression. By using the translation into Russian by Boris Pasternak and 
a powerful musical score by Dmitri Shostakovich (both of these men 
being identifiably defenders of artistic integrity in a totalitarian society), 
the director underscores Hamlet’s tormented distress at what, in 
Kozintsev’s words, “is happening in the prison state around him.” An 
iron corset and farthingale imprison Ophelia (Anastasia Vertinskaya), 
emblems of lost personal freedom. The gravedigger’s hammer echoes 
loudly as he nails down the lid of her coffin. The walls, drawbridge, and 
huge spiked portcullis of Elsinore are those of a state prison; iron 
weapons insistently call to mind the cruel oppression of war. The sea 
crashes ceaselessly against the shore. Amid stony fields, sand pours out 
of Yorick’s skull. A monumental runic cross in the graveyard, battered by 
time and human indifference, lacks one of its transverse members. “Life’s 
numberless trivia,” said Kozintsev, render that life “senseless,” “draining 
it of spiritual meaning.” Against this hollowness stands Hamlet as 
existentialist rebel and sacrificial victim. 

The modern-dress Hamlet directed by John Gielgud on Broadway in 
1964 and then translated by Bill Colleran into Electronovision that same 
year, with Richard Burton in the title role, achieved its transformation to 
television by means of several handheld cameras variously positioned in 
the course of three performances to provide a multitudinous perspective. 
Having then been collated into a single show, it was broadcast four times 
to some 976 movie theater audiences throughout the United States. This 
revolutionary process resulted in a dimly lit screen and poor sound 
quality, since no compromises were made with the lighting of the stage 
production, but the cutting effects made possible by such a process were 
at times riveting. Burton’s performance, too, though uneven, exudes 
power, intellect, and seriousness. Not for Burton is the brooding Hamlet 
of the Coleridgean tradition; this Hamlet swaggers, pouts, threatens, and 
brawls. A nearly uncut text also provides opportunities, not always 
expertly fulfilled, for Hume Cronyn as Polonius, Eileen Herlie (a veteran 
from Olivier’s film) as Gertrude, John Gielgud as the voice of the Ghost, 
Alfred Drake as a particularly unsuccessful Claudius, and Linda Marsh as 
Ophelia. Despite these many defects, we should no doubt be thankful 
that not all copies of this unusual film were destroyed, as stipulated in 
the contract. After only two days’ showing in the movie houses, to the 
considerable enrichment of Burton, the film is now available in voice 



recordings and videocassette. 

Nicol Williamson’s rapid-fire but crisply clear delivery of Hamlet’s 
lines is a distinguishing feature of a 1969 film, successfully directed by 
Tony Richardson on stage and then shot for television at London’s 
Roundhouse Theatre. The shadowy atmosphere of a theater space that 
once had been a railway locomotive-turning shed adapts itself well to an 
Elsinore Castle in which the bare theater walls provide the setting, 
devoid of scenic effects. A white spotlight evokes the presence of the 
Ghost. Close-up shots enhance a claustrophic sense of no exit. 
Williamson is brilliant, surprising, recognizably an angry young man of 
the late sixties protesting against the swinish epicureanism of Claudius 
(Anthony Hopkins) and Gertrude (Judy Parfitt) and the mindless 
conformity of Polonius (Mark Dignam) and his dysfunctional family 
(Michael Pennington as a dissolute Laertes and Marianne Faithfull as an 
inanimate Ophelia, incestuously attracted to each other). Williamson, 
frenetic and restless, ungainly, intensely physical, endowed with a thick 
proletarian accent, is as much antitraditional Hamlet as 
antiestablishment rebel. The cast should be a strong one, with Hopkins 
as Claudius and Pennington as Laertes, but Williamson dominates and 
the humor of Hamlet has disappeared, along with Fortinbras. 

A Hallmark Hall of Fame production for NBC, in 1970, heavily cut for 
television, is noteworthy for its distinguished cast, including Richard 
Chamberlain as Hamlet, Michael Redgrave as Polonius, Margaret 
Leighton as a sensual Gertrude, Richard Johnson as an unpleasant 
Claudius, and John Gielgud as the Ghost. Chamberlain’s passionate and 
idealistic Hamlet is a tortured soul, distressed as much by revulsion at 
his mother’s sexual carrying-on with Claudius as by the Ghost’s 
commandment of revenge. This is a highly intelligent and courageous 
Hamlet, not deserving the oblivion into which it has fallen. Gielgud, one 
of the great Hamlets on stage, plays the Ghost here, as he did in the 
Burton Electronovision Hamlet of 1964, which he also directed, but he 
never starred in a film version of this play. 

Derek Jacobi, later to excel as Claudius in Branagh’s 1996 film Hamlet, 
is the star of the 1980 BBC production for Time-Life Television, 
produced by Cedric Messina and directed by Rodney Bennett. With its 
nearly intact Shakespearean text and unusually strong cast, including 
Claire Bloom as an intelligent and sympathetic Gertrude, Patrick Stewart 



as a guileful Claudius, and Eric Porter as a warm and sensitive Polonius, 
this is one of the best of the BBC Plays of Shakespeare series. Jacobi’s 
Hamlet is passionate, neurotic, and impetuous, by no means confined to 
introspection and hesitancy. A relatively uncluttered set relies on sparse 
details and props, keeping the focus on the actors. 

Franco Zeffirelli’s decision to cast Mel Gibson as Hamlet for his 1990 
production, along with Alan Bates as Claudius, Glenn Close as Gertrude, 
Helena Bonham Carter as Ophelia, Ian Holm as Polonius, and Paul 
Scofield as the Ghost, was transparently a move to win audiences 
through celebrity appeal. And it did achieve a respectable commercial 
success, even if its $20 million gross in the United States (at a cost of 
$15 million) was far less than that of Gibson’s other action films. This, 
too, is an action film. Gibson is constantly on the move, athletically 
scaling the battlements, dealing brusquely and even violently with 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, stabbing Polonius, browbeating and 
nearly raping his mother, overpowering his enemies in the final duel and 
catastrophe. Left behind in the wake of this manly display is the 
brooding, introspective Hamlet of theatrical tradition. A severe cutting 
of the play script to less than 40 percent of its original augments the 
onrush toward mayhem. The other major actors’ reputations are no less 
integral to their performances. Glenn Close, awesome as a dangerously 
passion-driven woman in Fatal Attraction, portrays Gertrude as a woman 
who knows what she wants. In this case she wants Claudius—as, indeed, 
what woman is supposed to be indifferent to the cuddly sex appeal of 
Alan Bates? Gertrude in this interpretation is anything but a hesitant, 
submissive woman who has married Claudius simply because he is 
importunate and accustomed to having his way; this Gertrude is almost 
as seriously guilty as her new husband because she so willingly embraces 
what fate and circumstance have given her. Claudius’s desire for 
Gertrude is so vibrant, and his male charm is so hearty in the midst of 
his nearly incessant drinking, that one nearly forgets that he has 
murdered his brother and has stolen the throne from his nephew. 
Bonham Carter is familiar as the attractive, jittery, feisty sufferer of an 
unhappy love relationship, as in many a Merchant-Ivory film, such as 
Twelfth Night or Howards End. Zeffirelli is not afraid to exploit celebrity 
typecasting of this sort. Nor does he deny the viewer any of his 
celebrated lavishness in scenic effects. The film is often gorgeous, as in 



its depiction of the graveyard where Ophelia is laid to her eternal rest. 
The costumes and architecture are richly appropriate to a film intent on 
visual authenticity. All is quite beautiful. The characters are a little one¬ 
dimensional. 

In that same year, 1990, PBS television (in WNET/Thirteen’s Great 
Performances series) brought out a Hamlet directed by Kevin Kline and 
Kirk Browning, based on a Public Theater performance, with Kline as 
Hamlet. The timing was disastrous. Pitted hopelessly against the 
Zeffirelli-Gibson juggernaut, this version was broadcast only once and 
has generally been forgotten. This is a great pity. It is the opposite of its 
nemesis in every way: never showy or blatantly commercial, it focuses 
quietly on superb performances and intelligent interpretation of the 
script. Dana Ivey as Gertrude, Diane Venora as Ophelia, Brian Murray as 
Claudius, Michael Cumpsty as Laertes, Peter Francis James as Horatio, 
and especially Kline as Hamlet understand every word they say, and 
provide just the right hand and facial gestures. No doubt this version is 
penalized by its being a studio production that lacks physical movement, 
but the acting deserves to be savored. 

Kenneth Branagh, having challenged Laurence Olivier with his Henry 
V (1989) and having succeeded no less well with Much Ado About 
Nothing (1993), simply had to do Hamlet His great achievement, in 
1996-97, was to insist on an uncut script. At four hours in length, it 
required an intermission for the screenings. The length manifestly has 
deterred some potential viewers from taking the plunge. What is so 
remarkable about the result, nevertheless, is that audiences can savor the 
entire role of Claudius, which is often severely cut by abridgments in the 
play’s fourth act. Derek Jacobi, in a brilliant performance, realizes the 
part in all its chilling complexity. Julie Christie as Gertrude shows 
emotional range in the scene where Hamlet confronts her with her guilt, 
as she moves from defensive denial to terror and then to tearful 
penitence. Kate Winslet as Ophelia moves vast distances from the 
hopeful hesitancy of a young lover to distraught insanity as she is 
confined to a straitjacket. Richard Briers’s Polonius is arrestingly 
original: no doddering old fool he, but a canny father and senior courtier 
all too aware that he is the object of Hamlet’s scorn. Exterior shots of 
Blenheim Palace and studio interiors representing its great halls and 
waiting rooms provide a handsome mise-enscene. The choice of a late- 



nineteenth-century time frame lends itself to elegantly handsome 
costuming. 

At the same time, the film is plagued with erratic directorial 
judgments. Branagh himself, as Hamlet, is too frequently over the top; 
during the play within the play, he is obnoxious. Celebrity cameos, 
making a significant bow in the direction of commercial cachet, are 
sometimes briefly amusing but at other times grotesque. Robin Williams 
gives an offbeat performance as Osric, and Charlton Heston intones 
sonorously as the Player King, but Jack Lemmon as Marcellus and 
Gerard Depardieu as Reynaldo are disasters saved only by the brevity of 
their appearances. Billy Crystal as the Gravedigger, with his Brooklyn 
accent, seems to have wandered onto the wrong movie set. Silent 
appearances by John Gielgud and Judi Dench add little other than to the 
name-dropping roster. Branagh’s decision to be visually explicit about 
Ophelia’s loss of virginity to Hamlet seems a cheap and anachronistic 
way of characterizing their relationship, as though to argue that two 
young people like this could not be serious about each other without 
having gone to bed together. The earthquakelike moving of the earth in 
the scene with the Ghost seems concocted as a way of providing up-to- 
date special effects. The handsome Blenheim setting is subjected in the 
finale to a gratuitous invasion by Fortinbras’s army, smashing windows 
and leaping over railings in a sequence of which the Zeffirelli-Gibson 
action Hamlet might have been proud. Still, this is an important and 
generally successful film. It resonates powerfully with the crisis of the 
British monarchy in the late 1990s—the family scandals, the sensational 
death of Princess Diana in 1997, the fascinated, unhealthy voyeurism 
about private lives made garishly public, the recent collapse of Soviet 
communism, the millennial apprehensiveness about an approaching 
apocalypse and the end of history. 

Michael Almereyda’s Hamlet (2000) demonstrates brilliantly how a 
low-budget, modern-setting adaptation can be made to illuminate the 
text that has inspired it. The story is translated to the concrete-and-steel 
canyons of Manhattan, where Claudius (Kyle MacLachlan) is the chief 
executive officer of Denmark Corporation, a multinational conglomerate 
headquartered near Times Square. Gertrude (Diane Venora), his recent 
bride, is a handsome suburban woman for whom luxurious creature 
comforts mean everything. Together they savor the sybaritic pleasures of 



stretch limousines and a private swimming pool in their luxury high-rise 
Elsinore Hotel. This claustrophobic world of privilege has its more 
menacing aspect as well, conveyed to us by images of a closed-circuit 
video security system. The Ghost of Hamlet’s father, wonderfully 
portrayed by the playwright Sam Shepard, appears and vanishes on the 
TV system and on the high stone balconies that serve as this movie’s 
battlements. Hamlet (Ethan Hawke), in this scenario, is a rebel with a 
cause. Outfitted in a Peruvian woolen hat and a studiously informal 
getup, he stands out as an alienated and misunderstood youth. His 
passion being for digital cameras and filmmaking, he naturally 
undertakes to shock his hated uncle with an experimental film—the 
equivalent of the Mousetrap play-within-the-play. Gadgetry 
meaningfully pervades this multimedia, reflexively metatheatrical film 
about film. Hamlet detects the wire that Polonius (Bill Murray) and 
Claudius have planted on Ophelia for her interview with Hamlet. He 
communicates with her on her answering machine. When Hamlet is 
being escorted on an overnight flight to England by Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, he takes advantage of their being sound asleep to 
investigate their laptop computer in the overhead luggage rack, and 
when he finds there the incriminating message they are carrying to the 
King of England ordering the execution of Hamlet, the Prince simply 
substitutes their names for his. These media stunts underscore the vast 
extent to which this Hamlet has been updated to the opening year of the 
twenty-first century. Some reviewers have been put off, but for many the 
wit of the visual metaphors carries the day. Murray is refreshingly 
intelligent as Polonius, and his children (Liev Schreiber as Laertes and 
Julia Stiles as Ophelia) make good sense of their scenes. 

Other famous Hamlets have included Maurice Evans (NBC, April 26, 
1953), John Neville (Old Vic production on CBS’s Show of the Month, 
February 24, 1959), and Christopher Plummer (BBC/Danmarks Radio, 
1964), taped at Elsinore Castle, Denmark. 

Hamlet 

Filmography (selected) 

1. 1900, Le duel dHamlet (3 minutes) 



Phono-Cinema-Thedtre 

Clement Maurice, producer-director 

Hamlet—Sarah Bernhardt 

2. 1913 (59 minutes) 

Gaumont 

Cecil M. Hepworth, producer 
E. Hay Plumb, director 

Hamlet—Johnston Forbes-Robertson 
Ophelia—Gertrude Elliot 
Polonius—J. H. Barnes 
Claudius—Walter Ringham 
Marcellus—Robert Atkins 


3. 1917, Amleto 
Rodolfi Films 
Eleuterio Rodolfi, director 

Hamlet—Ruggero Ruggeri 
Ophelia—Helena Makowska 

4. 1920, Hamlet, The Drama of Vengeance 
Art-Film 

Svend Gade and Heinz Schall, directors 

Hamlet—Asta Nielson 
Gertrude—Mathilde Brandt 
Ophelia—Lilly Jacobssen 

5. 1933 (5 minutes, from 1.4 and 3.1) 
MGM 

A screen test for a film never made 


Hamlet—John Barrymore 
Marcellus—Donald Crisp 


6. 1948 



Two City Films 

Laurence Olivier, producer and director 

Hamlet—Laurence Olivier 
Gertrude—Eileen Herlie 
Ophelia—Jean Simmons 
Polonius—Felix Aylmer 

Claudius—Basil Sydney Marcellus—Anthony Quayle 
Horatio—Norman Wooland 
Gravedigger—Stanley Holloway 

7. 1953 
NBC TV 

Hallmark Hall of Fame 
Albert McCleery, producer 
George Schaeffer, director 

Hamlet—Maurice Evans Gertrude—Ruth Chatterton 
Ophelia—Sarah Churchill 
Claudius—George Schildkraut 

8. 1959 
CBS TV 

Dupont Show of the Month 
Michael Benthall, producer 
Ralph Nelson, director 

Hamlet—John Neville 
Gertrude—Margaret Courtenay 
Ophelia—Barbara Jefford 
Claudius—Oliver Neville 

9. 1964, Hamlet at Elsinore 
BBC/Danmarks Radio 
Philip Saville, director 

Hamlet—Christopher Plummer 

Polonius—Alec Clunes Claudius—Robert Shaw 



Horatio—Michael Caine 


10. 1964 

Classic Cinemas (film of stage performance at 
Lunt-Fontanne Theatre) 

John Gielgud, director 

Hamlet—Richard Burton Gertrude—Eileen Herlie 

Ophelia—Linda Marsh 

Polonius—Hume Cronyn 

Claudius—Alfred Drake 

Ghost—John Gielgud 

11.1964 

Lenfilm (Russian trans. by Boris Pasternak, with English subtitles) 
Grigori Kozintsev, director 

Hamlet—Innokenti Smoktunovsky 
Gertrude—Elza Radzina-Szolkonis 
Ophelia—Anastasia Vertinskaya 
Claudius—Michail Nazwanov 

12. 1964, Handle: The Tango Hamlet 
Ghana Films 

Terry Bishop, director 

Hamile/Hamlet—Kofi Middetan-Mends 
Habiba/Ophelia—Mary Yirenkyi 
Ibrahim/Polonius—Ernest Abbeyquaye 
King/Claudius—Joe Akoror 
Musa/Marcellus—Jacob Gharbin 

13. 1969 

Woodfall Productions/Columbia Pictures 
Leslie Linder, producer 
Tony Richardson, director 


Hamlet—Nicol Williamson 



Gertrude—Judy Parfitt 
Ophelia—Marianne Faithfull 
Polonius—Mark Dignam 
Claudius—Anthony Hopkins 
Laertes—Michael Pennington 

14. 1970 
NBC TV 

Hallmark Hall of Fame 
Peter Wood, director 

Hamlet—Richard Chamberlain 

Gertrude—Margaret Leighton 

Ophelia—Clara Madden 

Polonius—Michael Redgrave 

Claudius—Richard Johnson Ghost—John Gielgud 

15. 1976 
Cabochon 

Celestino Coronado, producer and director 

Hamlet and Ghost—Anthony Meyer/David Meyer Ophelia 
and Gertrude—Helen Mirren 
Polonius—Quentin Crisp 

16. 1980 

BBC/Time-Life Television 
Cedric Messina, producer 
Rodney Bennett, director 

Hamlet—Derek Jacobi 
Gertrude—Claire Bloom 
Ophelia—Lalla Ward 
Polonius—Eric Porter 
Claudius—Patrick Stewart 

17. 1990 
Warner Brothers 

-T -1- 



uysuii Luveii, pruuucer 

Franco Zeffirelli, director 


Hamlet—Mel Gibson 
Gertrude—Glenn Close 
Ophelia—Helena Bonham Carter 
Polonius—Ian Holm 

Claudius—Alan Bates Ghost—Paul Scofield 
Marcellus—Christian Anholt 

18. 1990 

PBS Television, Great Performances 
Kirk Browning and Kevin Kline, directors 

Hamlet—Kevin Kline 
Gertrude—Dana Ivey 
Ophelia—Diane Venora 

Claudius—Brian Murray Horatio—Peter Francis James 
Laertes—Michael Cumpsty 

19. 1996 
Columbia 

David Barron, producer 
Kenneth Branagh, director 

Hamlet—Kenneth Branagh 
Gertrude—Julie Christie 
Ophelia—Kate Winslet 
Claudius—Derek Jacobi 
Polonius—Richard Briers 
Marcellus—Jack Lemmon 

20. 2000 
Miramax 

Jason Blum and Andrew Fierberg, producers 
Michael Almereyda, director 

Hamlet—Ethan Hawke Gertrude—Diane Venora 



Ophelia—Julia Stiles 
Claudius—Kyle MacLachlan 
Polonius—Bill Murray 
Ghost—Sam Shepard 
Laertes—Liev Schreiber 

Adaptations: 

1. 1942^ To Be or Not to Be 
United Artists 

Ernst Lubitsch, producer and director 

Jack Benny 
Carole Lombard 
Anne Bancroft 


2. 1960, The Bad Sleep Well 
Kurosawa Productions 
Akira Kurosawa, producer and director 

Toshiro Mifune 

Kyoko Kagawa Masyuki Mori 

Takeshi Kato 


3. 1983, To Be or Not to Be 
20th Century Fox 
Alan Johnson, director 


Mel Brooks 
Anne Bancroft 
Charles Durning 


4. 1987, Hamlet Goes Business (Finnish) 
Villealfa Filmproduction 
Aki Kaurismaki, director 


Hamlet—Pirkka-Pekka Petelius 
Ophelia—Kati Outinen 
Gertrude—Elina Salo 



Polonius—Esko Nikkari 


5. 1995, The Fifteen-Minute Hamlet (by Tom Stoppard) 
Cin-Cine 19 
Todd Louiso, director 

Hamlet—Austin Pendleton 

Ophelia—Todd Louiso 

Claudius and Polonius—Ernest Perry Jr. 



HAMLET, 

PRINCE OF DENMARK 



[Dramatis Personae 


GHOST of Hamlet, the former King of Denmark 
CLAUDIUS, King of Denmark, the former King’s brother 
GERTRUDE, Queen of Denmark, widow of the former King and now wife of 
Claudius 

HAMLET, Prince of Denmark, son of the late King and of Gertrude 

poLONius, councillor to the King 
LAERTES, his son 
OPHELIA, his daughter 
REYNALDO, his Servant 

HORATIO, Hamlet’s friend and fellow student 
members of the Danish court 

VOLTIMAND, 

CORNELIUS, 

ROSENCRANTZ, 

GUILDENSTERN, 

OSRIC, 

A GENTLEMAN, 

A LORD, 

officers and soldiers on watch 

BERNARDO, 

ERANCISCO, 



MARCELLUS, 


FORTiNBRAS, Prijice of Norway 
CAPTAIN in his army 

Three or Four players, taking the roles 0/prologue, player king, player 

QUEEN, and LUCIANUS 
Two MESSENGERS 
FIRST SAILOR 

Two CLOWNS, a gravedigger and his companion 

PRIEST 

FIRST AMBASSADOR _/rom England 

Lords, Soldiers, Attendants, Guards, other Players, Followers of Laertes, other 
Sailors, another Ambassador or Ambassadors from England 


SCENE: Denmark] 



[1.1] Enter Bernardo and Francisco, two sentinels, [meeting]. 

BERNARDO Who’s there? 

FRANCISCO 

Nay, answer me. Stand and unfold yourself^. 

BERNARDO Long live the King! 

FRANCISCO Bernardo? 

BERNARDO He. 

FRANCISCO 

You come most carefully upon your hour. 

BERNARDO 

’Tis now Struck twelve. Get thee to bed, Francisco. 

FRANCISCO 

For this relief much thanks. ’Tis bitter cold. 

And 1 am sick at heart. 

BERNARDO Havc you had quiet guard? 

FRANCISCO Not a mouse stirring. 

BERNARDO Well, good night. 

If you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 

The rivalsi4 of my watch, bid them make haste. 

Enter Horatio and Marcellus. 

FRANCISCO 

I think I hear them.—Stand, ho! Who is there? 

HORATIO Friends to this groundi^. 

MARCELLUS And liegemen to the Danei7. 


FRANCISCO Giveis you good night. 

MARCELLUS 

Oh, farewell, honest soldier. Who hath relieved you? 

FRANCISCO 

Bernardo hath my place. Give you good night. 

Exit Francisco. 

MARCELLUS Holla! Bcmardo! 

BERNARDO Say, what, is Horatio there? 

HORATIO A piece of him. 

BERNARDO 

Welcome, Horatio. Welcome, good Marcellus. 

HORATIO 

What, has this thing appeared again tonight? 

BERNARDO I havc sccn nothing. 

MARCELLUS 

Horatio says ’tis but our fantasy27, And will not let belief take hold of 
him 

Touching this dreaded sight twice seen of us. 

Therefore I have entreated him along^o 

With US to watch^i the minutes of this night. That if again this 
apparition come 

He may approvers our eyes and speak to it. 

HORATIO 

Tush, tush, ’twill not appear. 

BERNARDO Sit down awhile 

And let us once again assail your ears. 

That are so fortified against our story. 

What we have two nights seen. 

HORATIO Well, sit we down. 


And let us hear Bernardo speak of this. 

BERNARDO Last night of all39, When yond same star that’s westward 
from the pole40 

Had made his course t’illume4i that part of heaven Where now it 
burns, Marcellus and myself, 

The bell then beating one— 

Enter Ghost. 

MARCELLUS 

Peace, break thee off! Look where it comes again! 

BERNARDO 

In the same figure like the King that’s dead. 

MARCELLUS 

Thou art a scholar46. Speak to it, Horatio. 

BERNARDO 

Looks ’a47 not like the King? Mark it, Horatio. 

HORATIO 

Most like. It harrows me with fear and wonder. 

BERNARDO 

It would be spoke to. 

MARCELLUS Speak to It would be spoke to49 
HORATIO 

What art thou that usurp’st^o this time of night. Together with that 
fair and warlike form 
In which the majesty of buried Denmark's 
Did sometimes53 march? By heaven, I charge thee, speak! 

MARCELLUS 

It is offended. 

BERNARDO Scc, it stalks away. 

HORATIO 

Stay! Speak, speak! I charge thee, speak! 


Exit Ghost. 


MARCELLUS ’Tis gonc and will not answer. 

BERNARDO 

How now, Horatio? You tremble and look pale. 

Is not this something more than fantasy? 

What think you on’t59? 

HORATIO 

Before my God, 1 might not this believe 

Without the sensible and true avouch^i 

Of mine own eyes. 

MARCELLUS Is it not like the King? 

HORATIO As thou art to thyself. 

Such was the very armor he had on 

When he the ambitious Norway^s combated. 

So frowned he once when, in an angry parle^^^ He smote the sledded 
Polacks67 on the ice. 

’Tis strange. 

MARCELLUS 

Thus twice before, and jump69 at this dead hour. With martial stalk^o 
hath he gone by our watch. 

HORATIO 

In what particular thought to work^i I know not. But in the gross and 
scope72 of mine opinion This bodes some strange eruption to our 
state. 

MARCELLUS 

Good now74, sit down, and tell me, he that knows. Why this same 
strict and most observant watch 

So nightly toils the subject^^ of the land. And why such daily cast77 of 
brazen cannon And foreign mart^s for implements of war. Why such 
impress79 of shipwrights, whose sore task Does not divide the Sunday 
from the week. 


what might be toward^i, that this sweaty haste Doth make the night 
joint-laborer with the day? 

Who is’t that can inform me? 

HORATIO That can I; 

At least, the whisper goes so. Our last king, 

Whose image even but now appeared to us. 

Was, as you know, by Fortinbras of Norway, 

Thereto pricked on by a most emulate87 pride. Dared to the combat; in 
which our valiant Hamlet— For so this side of our known worlds^ 
esteemed him— Did slay this Fortinbras; who by a sealed^o compact 
Well ratified by law and heraldry^i 
Did forfeit, with his life, all those his lands 

Which he stood seized^s of, to the conqueror; Against the which a 
moiety competent94 

Was gaged by our king, which had returned^s 

To the inheritance^^ of Fortinbras Had he been vanquisher, as, by the 
same cov’nant97 

And carriage of the article designed^s, His fell to Hamlet. Now, sir, 
young Fortinbras, 

Of unimproved mettleioo hot and full. Hath in the skirtsioi of Norway 
here and there Sharked up a list of lawless resolutesi02 
For food and diet to some enterprise 
That hath a stomach in’t, which is no other— 

As it doth well appear unto our state— 

But to recover of us, by strong hand 

And terms compulsatory, those foresaid lands 

So by his father lost. And this, I take it. 

Is the main motive of our preparations. 

The source of this our watch, and the chief headno 
Of this posthaste and rummageni in the land. 


BERNARDO 


I think it be no other but e’en so. 

Well may it sortu^ that this portentous figure Comes armed through 
our watch so like the King 
That was and is the questioniis of these wars. 

HORATIO 

A motel it is to trouble the mind’s eye. 

In the most high and palmyii^ state of Rome, A little ere the mightiest 
Juliusiis fell, The graves stood tenantless, and the sheetedn^ dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets; 

As stars with trainsi2i of fire and dews of blood. Disasters in the sun; 
and the moist stari22 

Upon whose influence Neptune’s empire standsi23 
Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipsei24. 

And even the like precursei25 of feared events. As harbingers 
preceding stilli26 the fates And prologue to the omeni27 coming on. 
Have heaven and earth together demonstrated 
Unto our climaturesi29 and countrymen. 

Enter Ghost 

But softi30, behold! Lo, where it comes again! 

I’ll cross it, though it blast me. ilt spreads hisi^i arms.) Stay, illusion! 

If thou hast any sound or use of voice. 

Speak to me! 

If there be any good thing to be done 
That may to thee do ease and grace to me. 

Speak to me! 

If thou art privy toi37 thy country’s fate. Which, happily138, 
foreknowing may avoid. Oh, speak! 

Or if thou hast uphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treasure in the womb of earth. 

For which, they say, you spirits oft walk in death. 

Speak of it! (The cock crows.) Stay and speak!—Stop it, Marcellus. 


MARCELLUS 

Shall I strike at it with my partisani44? 

HORATIO Do, if it will not stand. 

[They strike at it.] 

BERNARDO ’Tis here! 146 
HORATIO ’Tis here! 

[Exit Ghost] 

MARCELLUS ’Tis gone. 

We do it wrong, being so majestical. 

To offer it the show of violence. 

For it is as the air invulnerable. 

And our vain blows malicious mockery. 

BERNARDO 

It was about to speak when the cock crew. 

HORATIO 

And then it started like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons. I have heard 

The cock, that is the trumpeti56 to the morn. Doth with his lofty and 
shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day, and at his warning. 

Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air, 

Th ’extravagant and erring spirit hiesi^o 
To his confine; and of the truth herein 
This present object made probationi^s. 

MARCELLUS 

It faded on the crowing of the cock. 

Some say that ever ’gainsti64 that season comes Wherein our Savior’s 
birth is celebrated. 

This bird of dawning singeth all night long. 

And then, they say, no spirit dare stir abroad; 


The nights are wholesome, then no planets strikei^s^ nq fairy takes, 
nor witch hath power to charmi69^ So hallowed and so graciousi^o is 
that time. 

HORATIO 

So have 1 heard and do in part believe it. 

But, look, the morn in russeti72 mantle clad Walks o’er the dew of yon 
high eastward hill. 

Break we our watch up, and by my advice 
Let us impart what we have seen tonight 
Unto young Hamlet; for upon my life. 

This spirit, dumb to us, will speak to him. 

Do you consent we shall acquaint him with it. 

As needful in our loves, fitting our duty? 

MARCELLUS 

Let’s do’t, 1 pray, and 1 this morning know 
Where we shall find him most conveniently. 

Exeunt. 


[1.2] Flourish. Enter Claudius, King of Denmark, Gertrude the Queen, 
[the] Council, as Polonius and his son Laertes, Hamlet, cum aliis [including 
Voltimand and Cornelius ]. 

KING 

Though yet of Hamlet ouri dear brother’s death The memory be green, 
and that it us befitted 

To bear our hearts in grief and our whole kingdom 
To be contracted in one brow of woe. 

Yet so far hath discretion fought with nature 
That we with wisest sorrow think on him 
Together with remembrance of ourselves. 

Therefore our sometimes sister, now our queen, Th’imperial jointress^ 


to this warlike state, Have we, as ’twere with a defeated joy— With 
an auspicious and a dropping eyeii. With mirth in funeral and with 
dirge in marriage. 

In equal scale weighing delight and dolei3 — Taken to wife. Nor have 
we herein barred 

Your better wisdoms, which have freely gone 
With this affair along. For all, our thanks. 

Now follows that you knowi7 young Fortinbras, Holding a weak 
supposalis of our worth. Or thinking by our late dear brother’s death 
Our state to be disjoint and out of frame20, Co-leagued with this 
dream of his advantage^i. He hath not failed to pester us with 
message 

lmporting23 the surrender of those lands Lost by his father, with all 
bonds of law24j To our most valiant brother. So much for him. 

Now for ourself and for this time of meeting. 

Thus much the business is: we have here writ 
To Norway, uncle of young Fortinbras— 

Who, impotent29 and bed-rid, scarcely hears Of this his nephew’s 
purpose—to suppress 

His further gait herein, in that the levies, 31 
The lists, and full proportions are all made 
Out of his subject; and we here dispatch 
You, good Cornelius, and you, Voltimand, 

For bearers of this greeting to old Norway, 

Giving to you no further personal power 
To business with the King more than the scope 
Of these dilated^s articles allow. 

[He gives a paper.] 

Farewell, and let your haste commend your duty39. 

CORNELIUS, VOLTIMAND 

In that, and all things, will we show our duty. 


KING 

We doubt it nothing4i. Heartily farewell. 

[Exeunt Voltimand and Cornelius.] 

And now, Laertes, what’s the news with you? 

You told us of some suit; what is’t, Laertes? 

You cannot speak of reason to the Dane44 

And lose your voice45. What wouldst thou beg, Laertes, That shall not 
be my offer, not thy asking? 

The head is not more native47 to the heart. The hand more 
instrumental48 to the mouth. Than is the throne of Denmark to thy 
father. 

What wouldst thou have, Laertes? 

LAERTES My dread lord. 

Your leave and favor^i to return to France, From whence though 
willingly I came to Denmark 
To show my duty in your coronation. 

Yet now I must confess, that duty done. 

My thoughts and wishes bend again toward France 
And bow them to your gracious leave and pardon56. 

KING 

Have you your father’s leave? What says Polonius? 

POLONIUS 

H’ath58, my lord, wrung from me my slow leave By laborsome 
petition, and at last 

Upon his will I sealed my hard^o consent. 

I do beseech you, give him leave to go. 

KING 

Take thy fair hour^s, Laertes. Time be thine. And thy best graces spend 
it at thy will^s. 

But now, my cousin64 Hamlet, and my son— hamlet 


A little more than kin, and less than kind^s. 

KING 

How is it that the clouds still hang on you? 

HAMLET 

Not so, my lord. 1 am too much in the sun67. 

QUEEN 

Good Hamlet, cast thy nighted color^s off. And let thine eye look like a 
friend on Denmark69. 

Do not forever with thy vailed lids^o 
Seek for thy noble father in the dust. 

Thou know’st ’tis common^s, all that lives must die. Passing through 
nature to eternity. 

HAMLET 

Ay, madam, it is common. 

QUEEN If it be. 

Why seems it so particular's with thee? 

HAMLET 

Seems, madam? Nay, it is. I know not “seems.” 

’Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother. 

Nor customary78 suits of solemn black. Nor windy suspiration79 of 
forced breath. No, nor the fruitful^o river in the eye. Nor the dejected 
haviorSi of the visage. Together with all forms, moods^s, shapes of 
grief. That can denote me truly. These indeed seem. 

For they are actions that a man might play. 

But I have that within which passes show; 

These but the trappings and the suits of woe. 

KING 

’Tis sweet and commendable in your nature, Hamlet, 

To give these mourning duties to your father. 

But you must know your father lost a father. 


That father lost, lost his, and the survivor bound 

In filial obligation for some term 

To do obsequious92 sorrow. But to persever In obstinate 
condolement^s is a course Of impious stubbornness. ’Tis unmanly 
grief. 

It shows a will most incorrect to heaven, 

A heart unfortified^^, a mind impatient. An understanding simple97 
and unschooled. 

For what we know must be and is as common 

As any the most vulgar thing to sense^^, Why should we in our peevish 
opposition 

Take it to heart? Fie, ’tis a fault to heaven, 

A fault against the dead, a fault to nature. 

To reason most absurd, whose common theme 

Is death of fathers, and who stilli04 hath cried. From the first corpseios 
till he that died today, “This must be so.” We pray you, throw to 
earth 

This unprevailingi07 woe and think of us As of a father; for let the 
world take note. 

You are the most immediately^ to our throne. And with no less 
nobility of love 

Than that which dearest father bears his son 

Do 1 impart toward you. Fori 12 your intent In going back to school in 
Wittenbergii3, It is most retrogradeii4 to our desire. And we beseech 
you bend youns to remain Here in the cheer and comfort of our eye. 

Our chiefest courtier, cousin, and our son. 

QUEEN 

Let not thy mother lose her prayers, Hamlet. 

I pray thee, stay with us, go not to Wittenberg. 

HAMLET 

I shall in all my besti20 obey you, madam. 


KING 


why, ’tis a loving and a fair reply. 

Be as ourself in Denmark. Madam, come. 

This gentle and unforced accord of Hamlet 

Sits smiling to my heart, in gracei24 whereof No jocundi^s health that 
Denmark drinks today But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell. 
And the King’s rouse the heaven shall bruit againi27^ Respeaking 
earthly thunderi28. Come away. 

Flourish Exeunt all but Hamlet. 

HAMLET 

Oh, that this too too sulliedi29 flesh would melt. Thaw, and resolve 
itself into a dew! 

Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 

His canoni32 ’gainst self-slaughter! Oh, God, God, How weary, stale, 
flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world! 

Fie on’t, ah, fie! ’Tis an unweeded garden 

That grows to seed. Things rank and gross in nature 

Possess it merely 137. xhat it should come to this! 

But two months dead—nay, not so much, not two. 

So excellent a king, that was toi39 this Hyperion to a satyri40^ so 
loving to my mother That he might not beteemi4i the winds of 
heaven Visit her face too roughly. Heaven and earth. 

Must 1 remember? Why, she would hang on him 
As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on, and yet within a month— 

Let me not think on’t; frailty, thy name is woman!— 

A little month, or erei47 those shoes were old With which she followed 
my poor father’s body. 

Like Niobei49, all tears, why she, even she— Oh, God, a beast, that 
wants discourse of reasoniso, Would have mourned longer—married 
with my uncle. 


My father’s brother, but no more like my father 
Than I to Hercules. Within a month, 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 

Had left the flushing in her galledi^s eyes. She married. Oh, most 
wicked speed, to posti56 
With such dexterity to incestuousi57 sheets! 

It is not, nor it cannot come to good. 

But break, my heart, for I must hold my tongue. 

Enter Horatio, Marcellus, and Bernardo. 

HORATIO 

Hail to Your Lordship! 

HAMLET 1 am glad to see you well. 

Horatio!—or I do forget myself. 

HORATIO 

The same, my lord, and your poor servant ever. 

HAMLET 

Sir, my good friend; I’ll change that namei^s with you. 

And what make you fromi64 Wittenberg, Horatio?— Marcellus. 
MARCELLUS My good lord. 

HAMLET 

I am very glad to see you. [To Bernardo] Good even, sir.— 

But what in faith make you from Wittenberg? 

HORATIO 

A truant disposition, good my lord. 

HAMLET 

I would not hear your enemy say so. 

Nor shall you do my ear that violence 

To make it truster ofi72 your own report Against yourself. 1 know you 
are no truant. 


But what is your affair in Elsinore? 

We’ll teach you to drink deep ere you depart. 

HORATIO 

My lord, 1 came to see your father’s funeral. 

HAMLET 

1 prithee, do not mock me, fellow student; 

I think it was to see my mother’s wedding. 

HORATIO 

Indeed, my lord, it followed hardi79 upon. 

HAMLET 

Thrift, thrift, Horatio! The funeral baked meatsiso 
Did coldlyisi furnish forth the marriage tables. 

Would 1 had met my dearesti82 foe in heaven Or evert 83 i had seen 
that day, Horatio! 

My father!—Methinks 1 see my father. 

HORATIO 

Where, my lord? 

HAMLET In my mind’s eye, Horatio. 

HORATIO 

I saw him once. ’At86 was a goodly king. 

HAMLET 

’A was a man. Take him for all in all, 

I shall not look upon his like again. 

HORATIO 

My lord, I think I saw him yesternight. 

HAMLET Saw? Who? 

HORATIO My lord, the King your father. 

HAMLET The King my father? 


HORATIO 


Season your admirationi^s for a while With an attenti94 ear till I may 
deliver, Upon the witness of these gentlemen, 

This marvel to you. 

HAMLET For God’s love, let me hear! 

HORATIO 

Two nights together had these gentlemen, 

Marcellus and Bernardo, on their watch. 

In the dead wastei 99 and middle of the night. Been thus encountered. 
A figure like your father. 

Armed at point exactly, cap-a-pie20i, Appears before them, and with 
solemn march 

Goes slow and stately by them. Thrice he walked 
By their oppressed and fear-surprised eyes 
Within his truncheon’s length, whilst they, distilled205 
Almost to jelly with the act206 of fear. Stand dumb and speak not to 
him. This to me 

In dreadfupos secrecy impart they did. And I with them the third night 
kept the watch. 

Where, as they had delivered, both in time. 

Form of the thing, each word made true and good. 

The apparition comes. I knew your father; 

These hands are not more like. 

HAMLET But where was this? 

MARCELLUS 

My lord, upon the platform where we watch. 

HAMLET 

Did you not speak to it? 

HORATIO My lord, I did. 

But answer made it none. Yet once methought 
It lifted up it head and did address2i7 


Itself to motion, like as it would speak; 

But even then 2 i 9 the morning cock crew loud, And at the sound it 
shrunk in haste away 
And vanished from our sight. 

HAMLET ’Tis very strange. 

HORATIO 

As I do live, my honored lord, ’tis true. 

And we did think it writ down in our duty 
To let you know of it. 

HAMLET 

Indeed, indeed, sirs. But this troubles me. 

Hold you the watch tonight? 

ALL We do, my lord. 

HAMLET Armed, say you? 

ALL Armed, my lord. 

HAMLET From top to toe? 

ALL My lord, from head to foot. 

HAMLET Then saw you not his face? 

HORATIO 

Oh, yes, my lord, he wore his beaver232 up. 

HAMLET What233 looked he, frowningly? 

HORATIO 

A countenance more in sorrow than in anger. 

HAMLET Pale or red? 

HORATIO Nay, very pale. 

HAMLET And fixed his eyes upon you? 

HORATIO Most constantly. 

HAMLET I would I had been there. 

HORATIO It would have much amazed you. 


HAMLET Very like, very like. Stayed it long? 

HORATIO 

While one with moderate haste might tell242 a hundred. 

MARCELLUS, BERNARDO Longer, longer. 

HORATIO Not when 1 saw’t. 

HAMLET His beard was grizzled—no? 

HORATIO 

It was, as 1 have seen it in his life, 

A sable silvered. 

HAMLET 1 will watch tonight. 

Perchance ’twill walk again. 

HORATIO 1 warr’nt it will. 

HAMLET 

If it assume my noble father’s person. 

I’ll speak to it though hell itself should gape 
And bid me hold my peace. 1 pray you all. 

If you have hitherto concealed this sight. 

Let it be tenable253 in your silence still. And whatsomever else shall 
hap tonight. 

Give it an understanding but no tongue. 

1 will requite your loves. So, fare you well. 

Upon the platform twixt eleven and twelve 
I’ll visit you. 

ALL Our duty to Your Honor. 

HAMLET 

Your loves259^ as mine to you. Farewell. 

Exeunt [all but Hamlet]. 

My father’s spirit in arms! All is not well. 

1 doubt26i some foul play. Would the night were come! 


Till then sit still, my soul. Foul deeds will rise, Though all the earth 
o’erwhelm them, to men’s eyes. 

Exit. 


[ 1 . 3 ] Enter Laertes and Ophelia, his sister. 

LAERTES 

My necessaries are embarked. Farewell. 

And, sister, as the winds give benefit 

And convoy is assistant^, do not sleep But let me hear from you. 

OPHELIA Do you doubt that? 

LAERTES 

For5 Hamlet, and the trifling of his favor. 

Hold it a fashion and a toy in blood^, A violet in the youth of primy7 
nature. Forward^, not permanent, sweet, not lasting. The perfume 
and suppliance^ of a minute— No more. 

OPHELIA No more but so? 

LAERTES Think it no more. 

For nature crescent does not grow aloneH 
In thews and bulk, but as this temple waxes 
The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal. Perhaps he loves you now. 

And now no soil nor cautePs doth besmirch The virtue of his wilH^; 
but you must fear. His greatness weighedi^, his will is not his own. 
For he himself is subject to his birth. 

He may not, as unvalued persons do, 

Carve20 for himself, for on his choice depends The safety and health of 
this whole state. 

And therefore must his choice be circumscribed 

Unto the voice and yielding23 of that body Whereof he is the head. 
Then if he says he loves you. 


It fits your wisdom so far to believe it 

As he in his particular act and place26 

May give his saying deed, which is no further 

Than the main voice of Denmark goes withaps. 

Then weigh what loss your honor may sustain 

If with too credent ear you list^o his songs, Or lose your heart, or your 
chaste treasure open 

To his unmastered32 importunity. 

Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear sister. 

And keep you in the rear of your affection34, Out of the shot and 
danger of desire. 

The chariest36 maid is prodigal enough If she unmask her beauty to 
the moon37. 

Virtue itself scapes not calumnious strokes. 

The canker galls39 the infants of the spring Too oft before their 
buttons be disclosed40, And in the morn and liquid dew4i of youth 
Contagious blastments42 are most imminent. 

Be wary then; best safety lies in fear. 

Youth to itself rebels44, though none else near. 

OPHELIA 

I shall the effect of this good lesson keep 

As watchman to my heart. But, good my brother. 

Do not, as some ungracious47 pastors do. Show me the steep and 
thorny way to heaven. 

Whiles like a puffed49 and reckless libertine Himself the primrose path 
of dalliance treads. 

And recks not his own rede.^i 
Enter Polonius. 

LAERTES Oh, fear me not^i. 

I stay too long. But here my father comes. 


A double blessing is a double grace;53 
Occasion smiles upon a second leave. 

POLONIUS 

Yet here, Laertes? Aboard, aboard, for shame! 

The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail. 

And you are stayed for. There—my blessing with thee! 

And these few precepts in thy memory 

Look thou characters^. Give thy thoughts no tongue. Nor any 
unproportioned thought his^o act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar^i. 

Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried^s, Grapple them unto 
thy soul with hoops of steel. 

But do not dull thy palmS4 with entertainment Of each new-hatched, 
unfledged couragess. Beware Of entrance to a quarrel, but being in, 
Bear’t thatS7 th’opposed may beware of thee. 

Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice; 

Take each man’s censure^^, but reserve thy judgment. 

Costly thy habit^o as thy purse can buy. But not expressed in fancy^i; 
rich, not gaudy. For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 

And they in France of the best rank and station 
Are of a most select and generous chief in that74. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be. 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend. 

And borrowing dulleth edge of husbandry77. 

This above all: to thine own self be true. 

And it must follow, as the night the day. 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

Farewell. My blessing seasonal this in thee! 

LAERTES 

Most humbly do I take my leave, my lord. 


POLONIUS 

The time invests you. Go, your servants tend^s. 

LAERTES 

Farewell, Ophelia, and remember well 
What 1 have said to you. 

OPHELIA ’Tis in my memory locked. 

And you yourself shall keep the key of it. 

LAERTES Farewell. 

Exit Laertes. 

POLONIUS 

What is’t, Ophelia, he hath said to you? 

OPHELIA 

So please you, something touching the Lord Hamlet. 

POLONIUS Marry9i, well bethought. 

’Tis told me he hath very oft of late 

Given private time to you, and you yourself 

Have of your audience been most free and bounteous. 

If it be so—as so ’tis put on^s me. And that in way of caution—I must 
tell you 

You do not understand yourself so clearly 
As it behooves^s my daughter and your honor. 

What is between you? Give me up the truth. 

OPHELIA 

He hath, my lord, of late made many tendersioo 
Of his affection to me. 

POLONIUS 

Affection? Pooh! You speak like a green girl, 

Unsiftedi03 in such perilous circumstance. 

Do you believe his tenders, as you call them? 


OPHELIA 


I do not know, my lord, what I should think. 

POLONIUS 

Marry, 1 will teach you. Think yourself a baby 

That you have ta’en these tenders for true pay 

Which are not sterling. Tender yourself more dearly Or—not to 
crack the windio^ of the poor phrase. Running it thus—you’ll tender 
me a fooRio. 

OPHELIA 

My lord, he hath importuned me with love 

In honorable fashion. 

POLONIUS 

Ay, fashion you may call it. Go toii3^ go to. 

OPHELIA 

And hath given countenanceii4 to his speech, my lord. With almost all 
the holy vows of heaven. 

POLONIUS 

Ay, springes to catch woodcocksH^. 1 do know. When the blood burns, 
how prodigalii7 the soul Lends the tongue vows. These blazes, 
daughter. 

Giving more light than heat, extinct in both 

Even in their promise as iti 20 is a-making. You must not take for fire. 
From this time 

Be somethingi 22 scanter of your maiden presence. 

Set your entreatments at a higher ratei23 

Than a command to parle. Fori24 Lord Hamlet, Believe so much in 
himi25 that he is young. And with a larger tether may he walk 

Than may be given you. In fewi27^ Ophelia, Do not believe his vows, 
for they are brokersi28^ Not of that dye which their investments!29 
show. But mere imploratorsi^o of unholy suits. Breathing!3i like 
sanctified and pious bawds. The better to beguile. This is for all!32: i 
would not, in plain terms, from this time forth 

Have you so slander any moment! 34 leisure As to give words or talk 


with the Lord Hamlet. 

Look to’t, I charge you. Come your waysi36. 

OPHELIA I shall obey, my lord. 

Exeunt. 


[ 1 . 4 ] Enter Hamlet, Horatio, and Marcellus. 

HAMLET 

The air bites shrewdlyi; it is very cold. 

HORATIO 

It is a nipping and an eager2 air. 

HAMLET 

What hour now? 

HORATIO 1 think it lacks of3 twelve. 

MARCELLUS 

No, it is struck. 

HORATIO Indeed? 1 heard it not. 

It then draws near the season^ 

Wherein the spirit held his wont^ to walk. 

A flourish of trumpets, and two pieces go off [within]. 

What does this mean, my lord? 

HAMLET 

The King doth wake tonight and takes his rouse^. Keeps wassail, and 
the swagg’ring upspring reels^; And as he drains his drafts of 
Rhenishio down. The kettledrum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge.i2 
HORATIO Is it a custom? 

HAMLET Ay, marry, is’t. 

But to my mind, though I am native here 

And to the manneris born, it is a custom More honored in the breach 


than the observance! 6. 

This heavy-headed revel east and west! 7 

Makes us traduced and taxed ofis other nations. 

They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase!^ 

Soil our addition20; and indeed it takes From our achievements, 
though performed at height^!. The pith and marrow of our 
attribute22. 

So, oft it chances in particular men. 

That for some vicious mole24 of nature in them. As in their birth— 
wherein they are not guilty. 

Since nature cannot choose his26 origin— By their o’ergrowth of some 
complexion27, Oft breaking down the pales28 and forts of reason. Or 
by some habit that too much o’erleavens29 

The form of plausive manners, that these men. 

Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect. 

Being nature’s livery or fortune’s star32, His virtues else^s, be they as 
pure as grace. As infinite as man may undergo34, Shall in the general 
censure35 take corruption From that particular fault. The dram of 
evil36 

Doth all the noble substance often dout 

To his own scandal. 

Enter Ghost 

HORATIO Look, my lord, it comes! 

HAMLET 

Angels and ministers of grace39 defend us! 

Be thou a spirit of health40 or goblin damned, Bring4! with thee airs 
from heaven or blasts from hell. Be thy intents42 wicked or 
charitable. Thou com’st in such a questionable43 shape That 1 will 
speak to thee. I’ll call thee Hamlet, 

King, father, royal Dane. Oh, answer me! 

Let me not burst in ignorance, but tell 


why thy canonized bones, hearsed47 in death, Have burst their 
cerements48; why the sepulcher Wherein we saw thee quietly 
inurned49 

Hath oped his ponderous and marble jaws 
To cast thee up again. What may this mean. 

That thou, dead corpse, again in complete steel^s, Revisits thus the 
glimpses of the moon^s, Making night hideous, and we fools of 
nature54 

So horridly to shake our disposition's 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls? 

Say, why is this? Wherefore? What should we do? 

[The Ghost] beckons [Hamlet]. 

HORATIO 

It beckons you to go away with it. 

As if it some impartment^^ did desire To you alone. 

MARCELLUS Look with what courteous action 
It wafts you to a more removed ground. 

But do not go with it. 

HORATIO No, by no means. 

HAMLET 

It will not speak. Then I will follow it. 

HORATIO 

Do not, my lord! 

HAMLET why, what should be the fear? 

I do not set my life at a pin’s fee^^^ And for^s rny soul, what can it do 
to that. Being a thing immortal as itself? 

It waves me forth again. I’ll follow it. 

HORATIO 

What if it tempt you toward the flood^^^ my lord. Or to the dreadful 
summit of the cliff 


That beetles o’er his^i base into the sea, And there assume some other 
horrible form 

Which might deprive your sovereignty of reason^s 
And draw you into madness? Think of it. 

The very place puts toys of desperation75, Without more motive, into 
every brain 

That looks so many fathoms to the sea 
And hears it roar beneath. 

HAMLET 

It wafts me still.—Go on. I’ll follow thee. 

MARCELLUS 

You shall not go, my lord. 

[They try to stop him.] 

HAMLET Hold off youT hands! 

HORATIO 

Be ruled. You shall not go. 

HAMLET My fate cries out^i. And makes each petty arteryss in this body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion’s nervess. 

Still am I called. Unhand me, gentlemen. 

By heaven. I’ll make a ghost of him that lets^s me! 

I say, away!—Go on. I’ll follow thee. 

Exeunt Ghost and Hamlet. 

HORATIO 

He waxes desperate with imagination. 

MARCELLUS 

Let’s follow. ’Tis not fit thus to obey him. 

HORATIO 

Have after. To what issue^^ will this come? 

MARCELLUS 

Something is rotten in the state of Denmark. 


HORATIO 

Heaven will direct it.^i 
MARCELLUS Nay, let’s follow him. 

Exeunt. 


[ 1 . 5 ] Enter Ghost and Hamlet. 

HAMLET 

Whither wilt thou lead me? Speak. I’ll go no further. 

GHOST 

Mark me. 

HAMLET 1 will. 

GHOST My hour is almost come, 

When 1 to sulf’rous and tormenting flames 
Must render up myself. 

HAMLET Alas, poor ghost! 

GHOST 

Pity me not, but lend thy serious hearing 
To what 1 shall unfold. 

HAMLET speak. 1 am bounds to hear. 

GHOST 

So art thou to revenge, when thou shalt hear. 

HAMLET What? 

GHOST 1 am thy father’s spirit. 

Doomed for a certain term to walk the night. 

And for the day confined to fasti2 in fires. Till the foul crimes done in 
my days of naturei^ 

Are burnt and purged away. But thati4 I am forbid To tell the secrets 
of my prison house, 

1 could a tale unfold whose lightest word 


Would harrow upi7 thy soul, freeze thy young blood, Make thy two 
eyes like stars start from their spheresis, Thy knotted and combined 
locksi9 to part. And each particular hair to stand on end 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 

But this eternal blazon22 must not be To ears of flesh and blood. List, 
list, oh, list! 

If thou didst ever thy dear father love— 

HAMLET Oh, God! 

GHOST 

Revenge his foul and most unnatural murder. 

HAMLET Murder? 

GHOST 

Murder most foul, as in the best28 it is. But this most foul, strange, and 
unnatural. 

HAMLET 

Haste me to know’t, that I, with wings as swift 

As meditation or the thoughts of love. 

May sweep to my revenge. 

GHOST I find thee apt; 

And duller shouldst thou be than the fat^s weed That roots itself in 
ease on Lethe34 wharf, Wouldst thou not stir in this. Now, Hamlet, 
hear. 

’Tis given out that, sleeping in my orchards^, A serpent stung me. So 
the whole ear of Denmark 

Is by a forged processes of my death Rankly abused^^. But know, thou 
noble youth. The serpent that did sting thy father’s life 

Now wears his crown. 

HAMLET Oh, my prophetic soul! My uncle! 

GHOST 

Ay, that incestuous, that adulterate43 beast. With witchcraft of his wit, 
with traitorous gifts44 — Oh, wicked wit and gifts, that have the 


power 

So to seduce!—won to his shameful lust 
The will of my most seeming-virtuous queen. 

Oh, Hamlet, what a falling off was there! 

From me, whose love was of that dignity 
That it went hand in hand even with the vow^o 
I made to her in marriage, and to decline 
Upon a wretch whose natural gifts were poor 
To53 those of mine! 

But virtue, as it54 never will be moved. Though lewdness court it in a 
shape of heavenss, So lust, though to a radiant angel linked. Will sate 
itself in a celestial bed57 
And prey on garbage. 

But soft, methinks I scent the morning air. 

Brief let me be. Sleeping within my orchard. 

My custom always of the afternoon. 

Upon my secure hour^s thy uncle stole. With juice of cursed hebona^^ 
in a vial. And in the porches64 of my ears did pour The leprous 
distillment^s^ whose effect Holds such an enmity with blood of man 
That swift as quicksilver it courses through 

The natural gates^s and alleys of the body. And with a sudden vigor it 
doth posset69 

And curd, like eager^o droppings into milk. The thin and wholesome 
blood. So did it mine. 

And a most instant tetter barked^s about. Most lazar-like^s, with vile 
and loathsome crust. All my smooth body. 

Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother’s hand 

Of life, of crown, of queen at once dispatched^^, Cut off even in the 
blossoms of my sin, 

Unhouseled, disappointed, unaneled,78 

No reck’ning79 made, but sent to my account With all my 


imperfections on my head. 

Oh, horrible! Oh, horrible, most horrible! 

If thou hast nature82 in thee, bear it not. 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury84 and damned incest. 

But, howsomever thou pursues this act. 

Taint not thy mind nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught. Leave her to heaven 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge. 

To prick and sting her. Fare thee well at once. 

The glowworm shows the matin^o to be near. And ’gins to pale his^i 
uneffectual fire. 

Adieu, adieu, adieu! Remember me. 

[Exit] 

HAMLET 

O all you host of heaven! O earth! What else? 

And shall 1 couple hell? Oh, fie! Hold94, hold, my heart. 

And you, my sinews, grow not instant^s old. But bear me stiffly up. 
Remember thee? 

Ay, thou poor ghost, whiles memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe^s. Remember thee? 

Yea, from the table^^ of my memory I’ll wipe away all trivial fondioo 
records. All saws of books, all forms, all pressures pastioi 
That youth and observation copied there. 

And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain. 

Unmixed with baser matter. Yes, by heaven! 

Oh, most pernicious woman! 

Oh, villain, villain, smiling, damned villain! 

My tables—meet it is 1 set it downios 


That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain. 

At least 1 am sure it may be so in Denmark. 

So, uncle, there you arein. Now to my word: It is “Adieu, adieu! 
Remember me.” 

1 have sworn’t. 

Enter Horatio and Marcellus. 

HORATIO My lord, my lord! 

MARCELLUS Lord Hamlet! 

HORATIO Heavens secure himii^i 
HAMLET So be it. 

MARCELLUS Hillo, ho, ho, my lord! 

HAMLET Hillo, ho, ho, boy! Come, bird, come.n^ 

MARCELLUS How is’t, my noble lord? 

HORATIO what news, my lord? 

HAMLET Oh, wonderful! 

HORATIO Good my lord, tell it. 

HAMLET No, you will reveal it. 

HORATIO Not 1, my lord, by heaven. 

MARCELLUS Nor 1, my lord. 

HAMLET 

How say you, then, would heart of man oncei27 think it? 

But you’ll be secret? 

HORATIO, MARCELLUS Ay, by heaven, my lord. 

HAMLET 

There’s never a villain dwelling in all Denmark 
But he’s an arrant knavei^o. 

HORATIO 

There needs no ghost, my lord, come from the grave 


To tell us this. 

HAMLET why, right, you are in the right. 

And so, without more circumstancei^s at all, 1 hold it fit that we shake 
hands and part. 

You as your business and desire shall point you— 

For every man hath business and desire. 

Such as it is—and for my own poor part. 

Look you. I’ll go pray. 

HORATIO 

These are but wild and whirling words, my lord. 

HAMLET 

I am sorry they offend you, heartily; 

Yes, faith, heartily. 

HORATIO There’s no offense, my lord. 

HAMLET 

Yes, by Saint Patricki42^ but there is, Horatio, And much offensei43 
too. Touching this vision here. It is an honesti44 ghost, that let me 
tell you. 

For your desire to know what is between us, 

O’ermaster’t as you may. And now, good friends. 

As you are friends, scholars, and soldiers. 

Give me one poor request. 

HORATIO What is’t, my lord? We will. 

HAMLET 

Never make known what you have seen tonight. 

HORATIO, MARCELLUS My lord, wc will not. 

HAMLET Nay, but swear’t. 

HORATIO In faith, my lord, not 1.153 
MARCELLUS Nor I, my lord, in faith. 

HAMLET upon my swordi^s. 


[He hold out his sword.] 


MARCELLUS We have sworn, my lord, already 156. 

HAMLET Indeed, upon my sword, indeed. 

GHOST (_cries under the stage) Swear. 

HAMLET 

Ha, ha, boy, say’st thou so? Art thou there, truepenny1 59? 

Come on, you hear this fellow in the cellarage. 

Consent to swear. 

HORATIO Propose the oath, my lord. 

HAMLET 

Never to speak of this that you have seen. 

Swear by my sword. 

GHOST [beneath] Swear. 

[They swear.]'^^^ 

HAMLET 

Hie et uhique?^^^ Then we’ll shift our ground. 

[He moves to another spot] 

Come hither, gentlemen. 

And lay your hands again upon my sword. 

Swear by my sword 

Never to speak of this that you have heard. 

GHOST [beneath] Swear by his sword. 

[They swear.] 

HAMLET 

Well said, old mole. Canst work i’th’earth so fast? 

A worthy pioneeri72j —Once more remove, good friends. 

[He moves again.] 

HORATIO 

Oh, day and night, but this is wondrous strange! 


HAMLET 


And therefore as a strangeri74 give it welcome. 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophyi76. 

But come; 

Here, as before, never, so help you mercy178^ How strange or odd 
some’er I bear myself— As 1 perchance hereafter shall think meet 

To put an anticisi disposition on— That you, at such times seeing me, 
never shall. 

With arms encumberediss thus, or this headshake. Or by pronouncing 
of some doubtful phrase 

As “Well, we know,” or “We could, an ifiss we would,” 

Or “If we list to speak,” or “There be, an if theymighti86^” 

Or such ambiguous giving out, to notei87 

That you know aughtiss of me—this do swear. So grace and mercy at 
your most need help you. 

GHOST [beneath] Swear. 

[They swear.] 

HAMLET 

Rest, rest, perturbed spirit!—So, gentlemen. 

With all my love I do commend me to youi92; And what so poor a man 
as Hamlet is 

May do t’express his love and friendingi94 to you, God willing, shall 
not lacki95. Let us go in together. And stilli96 your fingers on your 
lips, I pray. 

The time is out of jointi97. oh, cursed spite That ever I was born to set 
it right! 

[They wait for him to leave first] 

Nay, come, let’s go togetheri99. 

Exeunt 


[2.1] Enter old Polonius with his man [Reynaldo]. 

POLONIUS 

Give him this money and these notes, Reynaldo. 

[He gives money and papers. ] 

REYNALDO I will, my lord. 

POLONIUS 

You shall do marvelous^ wisely, good Reynaldo, Before you visit him, 
to make inquire4 
Of his behavior. 

REYNALDO My lord, 1 did intend it. 

POLONIUS 

Marry, well said, very well said. Look you, sir. 

Inquire me first what Danskers^ are in Paris, And how, and who, what 
means,8 and where they keeps. What company, at what expense; and 
finding 

By this encompassment and drift of questionio 
That they do know my son, come you more nearerii 
Than your particular demands will touch it. 

Take youis, as ’twere, some distant knowledge of him. As thus, “1 
know his father and his friends. 

And in part him.” Do you mark this, Reynaldo? 

REYNALDO Ay, veiy well, my lord. 

POLONIUS 

“And in part him, but,” you may say, “not well. 

But if t be he 1 mean, he’s very wild. 

Addicted so and so,” and there put oni9 him What forgeries you please 
—marry, none so rank20 
As may dishonor him, take heed of that. 


But, sir, such wanton22, wild, and usual slips As are companions noted 
and most known 
To youth and liberty. 

REYNALDO As gaming, my lord. 

poLONius Ay, or drinking, fencing, swearing. 

Quarreling, drabbing27 —you may go so far. 

REYNALDO My lord, that would dishonor him. 

POLONIUS 

Faith, no, as you may season29 it in the charge. 

You must not put another scandal on him 

That he is open to incontinency^i; That’s not my meaning. But breathe 
his faults so quaintly32 

That they may seem the taints of liberty's, The flash and outbreak of a 
fiery mind, 

A savageness in unreclaimed blood,35 
Of general assault. 

REYNALDO But, my good lord— 

POLONIUS Wherefore should you do this? 

REYNALDO Ay, my lord, 1 would know that. 

POLONIUS Marry, sir, here’s my drift. 

And 1 believe it is a fetch of warrant4i. 

You laying these slight sullies on my son. 

As ’twere a thing a little soiled wi’th’ working43, Mark you. 

Your party in converse, him you would sound45, Having ever seen in 
the prenominate crimes46 

The youth you breathe47 of guilty, be assured He closes with you in 
this consequence48: “Good sir,” or so, or “friend,” or “gentleman,” 
According to the phrase or the addition^o 
Of man and country. 

REYNALDO Very good, my lord. 


poLONius And then, sir, does ’a this—’a does—what 
was I about to say? By the Mass, I was about to say 
something. Where did I leave? 

REYNALDO At “closes in the consequence.” 

POLONIUS 

At “closes in the consequence,” ay, marry. 

He closes thus: “1 know the gentleman, 

1 saw him yesterday,” or “th’other day,” 

Or then, or then, with such or such, “and as you say. 

There was ’a gaming,” “there o’ertook in’s rouse^o,” 

“There falling out^i at tennis,” or perchance “1 saw him enter such a 
house of sale,” 

Videlicet63 a brothel, or so forth. See you now. Your bait of falsehood 
takes this carp64 of truth; And thus do we of wisdom and of reach^s^ 
With windlasses and with assays of bias^^. By indirections67 find 
directions out. 

So by my former lecturers and advice Shall you my son. You have^^ 
me, have you not? 

REYNALDO 

My lord, 1 have. 

POLONIUS God b’wi’ye; fare ye well. 

REYNALDO Good my lord. 

POLONIUS 

Observe his inclination in yourself72. 

REYNALDO 1 shall, my lord. 

POLONIUS And let him ply his music. 

REYNALDO Well, my lord. 

POLONIUS 

Farewell. 


Exit Reynaldo. 


Enter Ophelia. 

How now, Ophelia, what’s the matter? 

OPHELIA 

Oh, my lord, my lord, I have been so affrighted! 
poLONius With what, i’th’ name of God? 

OPHELIA 

My lord, as I was sewing in my closet79, Lord Hamlet, with his doublet 
all unbracedso, No hat upon his head, his stockings fouled. 
Ungartered, and down-gyved^s to his ankle. Pale as his shirt, his knees 
knocking each other. 

And with a look so piteous in purport84 
As if he had been loosed out of hell 
To speak of horrors—he comes before me. 

POLONIUS 

Mad for thy love? 

OPHELIA My lord, I do not know. 

But truly I do fear it. 

POLONIUS What said he? 

OPHELIA 

He took me by the wrist and held me hard. 

Then goes he to the length of all his arm. 

And, with his other hand thus o’er his brow 

He falls to such perusal of my face 

As93 ’a would draw it. Long stayed he so. 

At last, a little shaking of mine arm 

And thrice his head thus waving up and down. 

He raised a sigh so piteous and profound 
As it did seem to shatter all his bulk97 
And end his being. That done, he lets me go. 


And with his head over his shoulder turned 
He seemed to find his way without his eyes, 

For out o’ doors he went without their helps, 

And to the last bended their light on me. 

POLONIUS 

Come, go with me. I will go seek the King. 

This is the very ecstasy 104 of love. Whose violent property fordoesios 
itself And leads the will to desperate undertakings 
As oft as any passion under heaven 
That does afflict our natures. I am sorry. 

What, have you given him any hard words of late? 

OPHELIA 

No, my good lord, but as you did command 
I did repel his letters and denied 
His access to me. 

POLONIUS That hath made him mad. 

I am sorry that with better heed and judgment 

I had not quotedii4 him. I feared he did but trifle And meant to wrack 
thee. But beshrew my jealousy! ns 
By heaven, it is as proper to our ageii^ 

To cast beyondii7 ourselves in our opinions As it is common for the 
younger sort 

To lack discretion. Come, go we to the King. 

This must be known, which, being kept close, mighti 20 move More 
grief to hide than hate to utter love. 

Come. 

Exeunt. 


[ 2 . 2 ] Flourish. Enter King and Queen, Rosencrantz, and Guildenstem 
[with others ]. 


KING 

Welcome, dear Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 

Moreover that2 we much did long to see you, The need we have to use 
you did provoke 

Our hasty sending. Something have you heard 
Of Hamlet’s transformation—so call it, 

Sith nor^ th’exterior nor the inward man Resembles that^ it was. What 
it should be. More than his father’s death, that thus hath put him 
So much from th’understanding of himself, 

I cannot dream of. 1 entreat you both 

That, being of so young days brought up with him,ii 

And sith so neighbored to his youth and havior. 

That you vouchsafe your resti3 here in our court Some little time, so 
by your companies 

To draw him on to pleasures, and to gather 

So much as from occasioni^ you may glean. Whether aught to us 
unknown afflicts him thus 
That, openedis, lies within our remedy. 

QUEEN 

Good gentlemen, he hath much talked of you. 

And sure 1 am two men there is not living 
To whom he more adheres. If it will please you 

To show us so much gentry22 and good will As to expend your time 
with us awhile 

For the supply and profit of our hope24, Your visitation shall receive 
such thanks 

As fits a king’s remembrance.26 

ROSENCRANTZ Both Your Majesties 

Might, by the sovereign power you have of27 us. Put your dread28 
pleasures more into command Than to entreaty. 

GUILDENSTERN But we both obey. 


And here give up ourselves in the full bent^o 
To lay our service freely at your feet, 

To be commanded. 

KING 

Thanks, Rosencrantz and gentle Guildenstern. 

QUEEN 

Thanks, Guildenstern and gentle Rosencrantz. 

And 1 beseech you instantly to visit 

My too much changed son.—Go, some of you. 

And bring these gentlemen where Hamlet is. 

GUILDENSTERN 

Heavens make our presence and our practices^s 
Pleasant and helpful to him! 

QUEEN Ay, amen! 

Exeunt Rosencrantz and Guildenstern [with some attendants]. 

Enter Polonius. 

POLONIUS 

Th’ambassadors from Norway, my good lord. 

Are joyfully returned. 

KING 

Thou still42 hast been the father of good news. 

POLONIUS 

Have 1, my lord? 1 assure my good liege 
I hold my duty, as 1 hold my soul. 

Both to my God and to my gracious king; 

And 1 do think, or else this brain of mine 
Hunts not the trail of policy47 so sure 
As it hath used to do, that 1 have found 
The very cause of Hamlet’s lunacy. 


KING 

Oh, speak of that! That do I long to hear. 

POLONIUS 

Give first admittance to th’ambassadors. 

My news shall be the fruit52 to that great feast. 

KING 

Thyself do grace^s to them and bring them in. 

[Exit Polonius.] 

He tells me, my dear Gertrude, he hath found 
The head and source of all your son’s distemper. 

QUEEN 

I doubt56 it is no other but the main. His father’s death and our 
o’erhasty marriage. 

Enter Ambassadors [Voltimand and Cornelius, with Polonius]. 

KING 

Well, we shall sift him^s. —Welcome, my good friends! 

Say, Voltimand, what from our brother59 Norway? 

VOLTIMAND 

Most fair return of greetings and desires^o. 

Upon our first^i, he sent out to suppress His nephew’s levies, which to 
him appeared 

To be a preparation ’gainst the Polack, 

But, better looked into, he truly found 

It was against Your Highness. Whereat grieved 

That so his sickness, age, and impotence^^ 

Was falsely borne in hand, sends out arrests^^ 

On Fortinbras, which he, in brief, obeys. 

Receives rebuke from Norway, and in fine^^ 

Makes vow before his uncle never more 
To give th’assay7i of arms against Your Majesty. 


whereon old Norway, overcome with joy, 

Gives him three thousand crowns in annual fee 
And his commission to employ those soldiers. 

So levied as before, against the Polack, 

With an entreaty, herein further shown, 

[giving a paper] 

That it might please you to give quiet pass 
Through your dominions for this enterprise 
On such regards of safety and allowance^^ 

As therein are set down. 

KING It likesso us well. And at our more consideredsi time we’ll read. 
Answer, and think upon this business. 

Meantime we thank you for your well-took labor. 

Go to your rest; at night we’ll feast together. 

Most welcome home 
Exeunt Ambassadors. 
poLONius This business is well ended. 

My liege, and madam, to expostulate^^ 

What majesty should be, what duty is. 

Why day is day, night night, and time is time. 

Were nothing but to waste night, day, and time. 

Therefore, since brevity is the soul of wit^o, And tediousness the limbs 
and outward flourishes, 

I will be brief. Your noble son is mad. 

Mad call I it, for, to define true madness. 

What is’t but to be nothing else but mad? 

But let that go. 

QUEEN More matter, with less art. 


POLONIUS 


Madam, I swear I use no art at all. 

That he’s mad, ’tis true; ’tis true ’tis pity. 

And pity ’tis ’tis true—a foolish figure^s, But farewell it, for I will use 
no art. 

Mad let us grant him, then, and now remains 
That we find out the cause of this effect. 

Or rather say, the cause of this defect. 

For this effect defective comes by causeio^. 

Thus it remains, and the remainder thus. 

Perpendios. 

I have a daughter—have while she is mine— 

Who, in her duty and obedience, mark. 

Hath given me this. Now gather and surmiseios. 

[He reads the letter.] “To the celestial and my soul’s 
idol, the most beautified Ophelia”— 

That’s an ill phrase, a vile phrase; “beautified” is a 
vile phrase. But you shall hear. Thus: 

[He reads.] 

“In her excellent white bosom, these, etc.”ii3 
QUEEN Came this from Hamlet to her? 

POLONIUS 

Good madam, stay awhile, I will be faithfuins. 

[He reads.] 

“Doubt thou the stars are fire. 

Doubt that the sun doth move, 

Doubtiis truth to be a liar. But never doubt I love. 

O dear Ophelia, I am ill at these numbersi^o. i have not art to 
reckoni2i my groans. But that I love thee best, O 
most best, believe it. Adieu. 

Thine evermore, most dear lady, whilst this 


machinei24 is to him, Hamlet.” 

This in obedience hath my daughter shown me, 

And, more above, hath his solicitings,i26 
As they fell out by time, by means, and place. 

All given to mine ear. 

KING But how hath she 
Received his love? 

poLONius What do you think of me? 

KING 

As of a man faithful and honorable. 

POLONIUS 

I would faini3i prove so. But what might you think. 

When I had seen this hot love on the wing— 

As 1 perceived it, 1 must tell you that. 

Before my daughter told me—what might you. 

Or my dear Majesty your queen here, think. 

If I had played the desk or table book, 136 
Or given my heart a winking, mute and dumb. 

Or looked upon this love with idle sighti38? 

What might you think? No, I went roundi39 to work. And my young 
mistress thus I did bespeaki40: “Lord Hamlet is a prince out of thy 
stari4i; This must not be.” And then I prescriptsi42 gave her. That she 
should lock herself from his resort. 

Admit no messengers, receive no tokens. 

Which done, she took the fruits of my advice; 

And he, repelled—a short tale to make— 

Fell into a sadness, then into a fast. 

Thence to a watchi48, thence into a weakness. Thence to a lightness, 
and by this declensioni49 
Into the madness wherein now he raves. 


And all we mourn for. 

KING [to the Queen] Do you think ’tis this? 

QUEEN It may be, very like. 

POLONIUS 

Hath there been such a time—I would fain know that— 

That I have positively said “ ’Tis so,” 

When it proved otherwise? 

KING Not that I know. 

POLONIUS 

Take this from thisi56^ if this be otherwise. 

If circumstances lead me, I will find 
Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 

Within the centeri59. 

KING How may we try 159 it further? 

POLONIUS 

You know sometimes he walks four hours together 
Here in the lobby. 

QUEEN So he does indeed. 

POLONIUS 

At such a time I’ll loosei52 my daughter to him. 

Be you and I behind an arrasi^s then. 

Mark the encounter. If he love her not 

And be not from his reason falTn thereoni^s^ Let me be no assistant for 
a state. 

But keep a farm and cartersi57. 

KING We will try it. 

Enter Hamlet [reading a book ]. 

QUEEN 

But look where sadly the poor wretch comes reading. 


POLONIUS 


Away, I do beseech you both, away. 

I’ll board him presently. Oh, give me leavei^o. 

Exeunt King and Queen [with attendants]. 

How does my good Lord Hamlet? 

HAMLET Well, God-a-mercyi72. 

POLONIUS Do you know me, my lord? 

HAMLET Excellent well. You are a fishmonger! 74. 

POLONIUS Not I, my lord. 

HAMLET Then I would you were so honest a man. 

POLONIUS Honest, my lord? 

HAMLET Ay, sir. To be honest, as this world goes, is to 
be one man picked out of ten thousand. 

POLONIUS That’s very true, my lord. 

HAMLET For if the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, 
being a good kissing carrion! 82 —Have you a daughter? 

POLONIUS I have, my lord. 

HAMLET Let her not walk i’th’ sun. Conception! 84 is a blessing, but as 
your daughter may conceive, friend, 
look to’t. 

POLONIUS [aside] How say you by that? Still harping 
on my daughter. Yet he knew me not at first; ’a said 
I was a fishmonger. ’A is far gone. And truly in my 
youth I suffered much extremity for love, very near 
this. I’ll speak to him again.—What do you read, 
my lord? 

HAMLET Words, words, words. 

POLONIUS What is the matter! 94^ my lord? 

HAMLET Between who? 


poLONius I mean, the matter that you read, my lord. 

HAMLET Slanders, sir; for the satirical rogue says here 

that old men have gray beards, that their faces are wrinkled, 
their eyes purging thick amberi99 and plum-tree gum, and that they 
have a plentiful lack of wit 200 ^ together with most weak hams. All 
which, sir, though I 

most powerfully and potently believe, yet 1 hold it not 
honesty203 to have it thus set down, for yourself, sir, shall grow old204 
as 1 am, if like a crab you could go backward. 

POLONIUS [aside] Though this be madness, yet there is method in’t.— 
Will you walk out of the air 206 ^ my lord? 

HAMLET Into my grave. 

POLONIUS Indeed, that’s out of the air. [Aside] How 

pregnant sometimes his replies are! A happiness209 that often madness 
hits on, which reason and sanity could 
not so prosperously2ii be delivered of. I will leave him and 
suddenly2i2 contrive the means of meeting between him and my 
daughter.—My honorable lord, I will 
most humbly take my leave of you. 

HAMLET You cannot, sir, take from me anything that I will more 

willingly part withal2i6 —except my life, except my life, except my life. 

Enter Guildenstem and Rosencrantz. 

POLONIUS Fare you well, my lord. 

HAMLET These tedious old fools! 

POLONIUS You go to seek the Lord Hamlet. There he is. 

ROSENCRANTZ [to Polontus] God savc you, sir! 

[Exit Polonius.] 

GuiLDENSTERN My honorcd lord! 

ROSENCRANTZ My most dear lord! 

HAMLET My excellent good friends! How dost thou. 


Guildenstern? Ah, Rosencrantz! Good lads, how do 
you both? 

ROSENCRANTZ 

As the indifferent227 children of the earth. 

GUILDENSTERN 

Happy in that we are not overhappy. 

On Fortune’s cap we are not the very button. 

HAMLET Nor the soles of her shoe? 

ROSENCRANTZ Neither, my lord. 

HAMLET Then you live about her waist, or in the middle232 
of her favors? 

GUILDENSTERN Faith, her privates we234. 

HAMLET In the secret parts of Fortune? Oh, most true, 
she is a strumpet236. what news? 

ROSENCRANTZ Nonc, my lord, but the world’s grown 
honest. 

HAMLET Then is doomsday near. But your news is not 
true. Let me question more in particular. What have 
you, my good friends, deserved at the hands of 
Fortune that she sends you to prison hither? 

GUILDENSTERN Prison, my lord? 

HAMLET Denmark’s a prison. 

ROSENCRANTZ Then is the world one. 

HAMLET A goodly onc, in which there are many 

confines247^ wards, and dungeons, Denmark being one o’th’ worst. 
ROSENCRANTZ Wc think not so, my lord. 

HAMLET Why then ’tis none to you, for there is nothing 
either good or bad but thinking makes it so. To me it 
is a prison. 


ROSENCRANTZ Why then, your ambition makes it one. 

’Tis too narrow for your mind. 

HAMLET Oh, God, I could be bounded in a nutshell and 
count myself a king of infinite space, were it not that 
I have bad dreams. 

GuiLDENSTERN Which drcams indeed are ambition, for 

the very substance of the ambitious259 is merely the shadow of a 
dream. 

HAMLET A dream itself is but a shadow. 

ROSENCRANTZ Truly, and I hold ambition of so airy 
and light a quality that it is but a shadow’s shadow. 

HAMLET Then are our beggars bodies, and our monarchs264 
and outstretched heroes the beggars’ shadows. 

Shall we to th’ court? For, by my fay 266 ^ i cannot reason. 

ROSENCRANTZ, GUILDENSTERN We’ll Wait UpOn267 you. 

HAMLET No such matter. I will not sort268 you with the rest of my 
servants, for, to speak to you like an honest 

man, I am most dreadfully attended270. But, in the beaten way of 
friendship, what make27i you at Elsinore? 

ROSENCRANTZ To visit you, my lord, no other occasion. 

HAMLET Beggar that I am, I am even poor in thanks; 
but I thank you, and sure, dear friends, my thanks are 
too dear a halfpenny275. Were you not sent for? Is it your own 
inclining? Is it a free276 visitation? Come, come, deal justly with me. 
Come, come. Nay, speak. 

GUILDENSTERN What should we say, my lord? 

HAMLET Anything but to th’ purpose279. You were sent for, and there is 
a kind of confession in your looks 

which your modesties have not craft enough to color28i. 

I know the good King and Queen have sent for you. 


ROSENCRANTZ To what end, my lord? 

HAMLET That you must teach me. But let me conjure284 
you, by the rights of our fellowship, by the consonancy^ss 
of our youth, by the obligation of our ever-preserved 
love, and by what more dear a better287 proposer could charge you 
withal, be even288 and direct with me whether you were sent for or 
no. 

ROSENCRANTZ [oside to GuMenstem] What say you? 

HAMLET [aside] Nay, then, I have an eye of29i you.—If you love me, 
hold not off292. 

GuiLDENSTERN My lord, we were sent for. 

HAMLET I will tell you why; so shall my anticipation294 
prevent your discovery, and your secrecy to the King 
and Queen molt no feather296. i have of late—but wherefore 1 know 
not—lost all my mirth, forgone all 
custom of exercises; and indeed it goes so heavily with 
my disposition that this goodly frame, the earth, 
seems to me a sterile promontory; this most excellent 
canopy, the air, look you, this brave^oi o’erhanging firmament, this 
majestical roof fretted302 with golden fire, why, it appeareth nothing 
to me but a foul and 

pestilent congregation of vapors. What a piece of work304 
is a man! How noble in reason, how infinite in faculties, 
in form and moving how express306 and admirable, in action how like 
an angel, in apprehension307 how like a god! The beauty of the 
world, the paragon of animals! 

And yet, to me, what is this quintessence309 of dust? 

Man delights not me—no, nor woman neither, 
though by your smiling you seem to say so. 

ROSENCRANTZ My lord, there was no such stuff in my 
thoughts. 


HAMLET Why did you laugh, then, when I said man 
delights not me? 

ROSENCRANTZ To think, my lord, if you delight not in 

man, what Lenten entertainment3i7 the players shall receive from you. 
We coted3i8 them on the way, and hither are they coming to offer 
you service. 

HAMLET He that plays the king shall be welcome; His 

Majesty shall have tribute of32i me. The adventurous knight shall use 
his foil and target322^ the lover shall not sigh gratis, the humorous 
man shall end his part in323 

peace, the clown shall make those laugh whose lungs 
are tickle o’th’ sear325^ and the lady shall say her mind freely, or the 
blank verse shall halt326 for’t. What players are they? 

ROSENCRANTZ Evcn thosc you were wont to take such 
delight in, the tragedians329 of the city. 

HAMLET How chanccs it they travel? Their residence^so^ both in 
reputation and profit, was better both ways. 

ROSENCRANTZ I think their inhibition332 comes by the means of the late 
innovation333. 

HAMLET Do they hold the same estimation they did 
when I was in the city? Are they so followed? 

ROSENCRANTZ No, indeed are they not. 

HAMLET How docs it? Do they grow rusty337? 

ROSENCRANTZ Nay, their endeavor keeps in the wonted^ss 

pace. But there is, sir, an aerie of children, little eyases339^ that cry out 
on the top of question and are most tyrannically340 
clapped for’t. These are now the fashion, and 

so berattle the common stages342 —so they call them— that many 
wearing rapiers are afraid of goose quills343 
and dare scarce come thither. 

HAMLET what, are they children? Who maintains ’em? 


How are they escotted? Will they pursue the quality no346 
longer than they can sing? Will they not say after— 
wards, if they should grow themselves to common348 
players—as it is most like, if their means are no349 
better—their writers do them wrong to make them 
exclaim against their own succession^si? 

ROSENCRANTZ Faith, there has been much to-do352 on both sides, and the 
nation holds it no sin to tar^ss them to controversy. There was for a 
while no money bid for354 

argument unless the poet and the player went to cuffs 
in the question. 

HAMLET Is’t possible? 

GuiLDENSTERN Oh, there has been much throwing 
about of brains. 

HAMLET Do the boys carry it away^^o? 

ROSENCRANTZ Ay, that they do, my lord— Hercules^^i 
and his load too. 

HAMLET It is not vcry strange; for my uncle is King of 

Denmark, and those that would make mouths364 at him while my 
father lived give twenty, forty, fifty, a 
hundred ducats apiece for his picture in little. ’Sblood366^ there is 
something in this more than natural, if philosophy 
could find it out. 

A flourish [of trumpets within]. 

GUILDENSTERN There are the players. 

HAMLET Gentlemen, you are welcome to Elsinore. Your 

hands, come then. Th’appurtenance37i of welcome is fashion and 
ceremony. Let me comply372 ^ith you in this garb, lest my extent373 
to the players, which, I tell you, must show fairly outwards374^ 
should more appear like entertainment375 than yours. You are 


welcome. But my uncle-father and aunt-mother are deceived. 

GuiLDENSTERN In what, my dear lord? 

HAMLET I am but mad north-north-west378, when the wind is southerly 
I know a hawk from a handsaw379. 

Enter Polonius. 

poLONius Well be with you, gentlemen! 

HAMLET Hark you, Guildenstern, and you too; at each 
ear a hearer. That great baby you see there is not yet 
out of his swaddling clouts^ss. 

ROSENCRANTZ Haply384 he is the second time come to them, for they say 
an old man is twice a child. 

HAMLET I will prophesy he comes to tell me of the 
players. Mark it.— You say right, sir, o’ Monday387 
morning, ’twas then indeed. 

POLONIUS My lord, I have news to tell you. 

HAMLET My lord, I have news to tell you. When Roscius^^o 
was an actor in Rome— 

POLONIUS The actors are come hither, my lord. 

HAMLET BuZz 393^ buZZ! 

POLONIUS Upon my honor— 

HAMLET Then came each actor on his ass. 

POLONIUS The best actors in the world, either for 
tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, 
historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical-comical— 
historical-pastoral, scene individable, or poem unlimited399. 

Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus400 too light. For the law of 
writ and the liberty, these40i are the only men. 

HAMLET O Jephthah, judge of Israel, what a treasure403 
hadst thou! 


poLONius What a treasure had he, my lord? 

HAMLET Why, 

“One fair daughter, and no more. 

The which he loved passing408 well.” 

POLONIUS [aside] Still on my daughter. 

HAMLET Am 1 not i’th’ right, old Jephthah? 

POLONIUS If you call me Jephthah, my lord, 1 have a 
daughter that 1 love passing well. 

HAMLET Nay, that follows not4i3. 

POLONIUS What follows then, my lord4i4? 

HAMLET Why, 

“As by lot, God wot4i6/’ 
and then, you know, 

“It came to pass, as most Iike4i8 it was”— the first row of the pious 
chanson will show you more4i9, for look where my abridgment420 
comes. 

Enter the Players. 

You are welcome, masters42i; welcome, all. 1 am glad to see thee well. 
Welcome, good friends. Oh, old friend! 

Why, thy face is valanced423 since 1 saw thee last. Com’st 
thou to beard me in Denmark? What, my young lady424 
and mistress! By’r Lady, Your Ladyship is nearer to425 
heaven than when 1 saw you last, by the altitude of a 
chopine. Pray God your voice, like a piece of uncurrent427 
gold, be not cracked within the ring428. Masters, you are all welcome. 
We’ll e’en to’t429 like French falconers, fly at anything we see. We’ll 
have a speech straight430. 

Come, give us a taste of your quality43i. Come, a passionate speech. 
EiRST PLAYER What spccch, my good lord? 

HAMLET 1 heard thee speak me a speech once, but it 


was never acted, or if it was, not above once, for the 
play, I remember, pleased not the million; ’twas caviar436 
to the general. But it was—as I received it, and 
others, whose judgments in such matters cried in the438 
top of mine—an excellent play, well digested439 in the scenes, set 
down with as much modesty as cunning440. i remember one said 
there were no sallets44i in the lines to make the matter savory, nor 
no matter in the phrase 

that might indict443 the author of affectation, but called it an honest 
method, as wholesome as sweet, and by very 

much more handsome than fine445. One speech in’t I chiefly loved: 
’twas Aeneas’ tale to Dido, and thereabout of it especially when he 
speaks of Priam’s447 

slaughter. If it live in your memory, begin at this line: 
let me see, let me see— 

“The rugged Pyrrhus, like th’Hyrcanian beast450” — ’xis not so. It 
begins with Pyrrhus: 

“The rugged Pyrrhus, he whose sable452 arms. Black as his purpose, 
did the night resemble 

When he lay couched in th’ominous horse454^ Hath now this dread and 
black complexion smeared 

With heraldry more dismal456. Head to foot Now is he total gules, 
horridly tricked457 

With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, sons. 

Baked and impasted with the parching streets459^ That lend a 
tyrannous460 and a damned light To their lord’s46i murder. Roasted 
in wrath and fire. And thus o’ersized462 with coagulate gore. With 
eyes like carbuncles463^ the hellish Pyrrhus Old grandsire Priam 
seeks.” 

So proceed you. 

poLONius ’Fore God, my lord, well spoken, with good 
accent and good discretion. 


FIRST PLAYER “Anon he finds him 

Striking too short at Greeks. His antique469 sword, Rebellious to his 
arm, lies where it falls, 

Repugnant47i to command. Unequal matched, Pyrrhus at Priam 
drives, in rage strikes wide. 

But with the whiff and wind of his fell473 sword Th’unnerved father 
falls. Then senseless Ilium474^ Seeming to feel this blow, with flaming 
top 

Stoops to his476 base, and with a hideous crash Takes prisoner 
Pyrrhus’ ear. For, lo! His sword. 

Which was declining on the milky478 head Of reverend Priam, seemed 
i’th’air to stick. 

So as a painted480 tyrant Pyrrhus stood. And, like a neutral to his will 
and matter48i, Did nothing. 

But as we often see against483 some storm A silence in the heavens, 
the rack484 stand still. The bold winds speechless, and the orb485 
below As hush as death, anon the dreadful thunder 

Doth rend the region487^ so, after Pyrrhus’ pause, A roused vengeance 
sets him new a-work. 

And never did the Cyclops’ hammers489 fall On Mars’s armor forged 
for proof490 eterne With less remorse49i than Pyrrhus’ bleeding sword 
Now falls on Priam. 

Out, out, thou strumpet Fortune! All you gods 

In general synod494 take away her power! 

Break all the spokes and fellies495 from her wheel. And bowl the round 
nave down the hill of heaven496 

As low as to the fiends!” 
poLONius This is too long. 

HAMLET It shall to the barber’s with your beard.—Prithee, 

say on. He’s for a jigsoo or a tale of bawdry, or he sleeps. Say on; come 
to Hecubasoi. 


EIRST PLAYER 


“But who, ah woe! had seen the mobled502 queen”— hamlet “The 
mobled queen”? 

poLONius That’s good. “Mobled queen” is good. 

FIRST PLAYER 

“Run barefoot up and down, threat’ning the flames^os 
With bisson rheum, a clout^o^ upon that head Where late507 the 
diadem stood, and, for a robe. About her lank and all o’erteemed^os 
loins A blanket, in the alarm of fear caught up— Who this had seen, 
with tongue in venom steeped, 

’Gainst Fortune’s state^n would treason have pronouncedsn. 

But if the gods themselves did see her then 
When she saw Pyrrhus make malicious sport 
In mincing with his sword her husband’s limbs. 

The instant burst of clamor that she made. 

Unless things mortal move them not at all. 

Would have made milch the burning eyes of heaven5i7^ And 
passionals in the gods.” 

POLONIUS Look whe’er5i9 he has not turned his color and has tears in’s 
eyes. Prithee, no more. 

HAMLET ’Tis well; I’ll have thee speak out the rest of this soon.—Good 
my lord, will you see the players well 

bestowed523? do you hear, let them be well used, for they are the 
abstract524 and brief chronicles of the time. After your death you 
were better have a bad epitaph than 
their ill report while you live. 

POLONIUS My lord, 1 will use them according to their 
desert. 

HAMLET God’s bodikin529^ man, much better. Use every man after his 
desert, and who shall scape whipping? 

Use them after^si your own honor and dignity. The less they deserve, 
the more merit is in your bounty. Take 


them in. 


poLONius Come, sirs. 

[Exit.] 

HAMLET Follow him, friends. We’ll hear a play tomorrow. 

[As they start to leave, Hamlet detains the First Player.] 

Dost thou hear me, old friend? Can you play 
The Murder of Gonzago? 

FIRST PLAYER Ay, my lord. 

HAMLET We’ll ha540 ’t tomorrow night. You could, for a need, study54i a 
speech of some dozen or sixteen lines which I would set down and 
insert in’t, could you not? 

FIRST PLAYER Ay, my lord. 

HAMLET Very well. Follow that lord, and look you mock 
him not. 

Exeunt players. 

My good friends. I’ll leave you till night. You are welcome 
to Elsinore. 

ROSENCRANTZ Good my lord! 

Exeunt [Rosencrantz and Guildenstem]. 

HAMLET 

Ay, so, goodbye to you.—Now I am alone. 

Oh, what a rogue and peasant slave am I! 

Is it not monstrous that this player here, 

But552 in a fiction, in a dream of passion. Could force his soul so to his 

own conceit553 

That from her working all his visage wanned554^ Tears in his eyes, 
distraction in his aspect^ss^ a broken voice, and his whole function 

suiting556 

With forms to his conceit? And all for nothing! 

For Hecuba! 


what’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he should weep for her? What would he do 
Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That I have? He would drown the stage with tears 
And cleave the general ear with horrid^^s speech. Make mad the guilty 
and appall the free564^ Confound the ignorant, and amaze^^s indeed 
The very faculties of eyes and ears. Yet I, 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak567 
Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause. 

And can say nothing—no, not for a king 

Upon whose property570 and most dear life A damned defeat57i was 
made. Am I a coward? 

Who calls me villain? Breaks my pate572 across? 

Plucks off my beard and blows it in my face? 

Tweaks me by the nose? Gives me the lie i’th’ throat574 
As deep as to the lungs? Who does me this? 

Ha, ’swounds 576 ^ i should take it; for it cannot be But I am pigeon- 
livered576 and lack gall To make oppression bitter578^ or ere this I 
should ha’ fatted all the region kites579 
With this slave’s offal^so. Bloody, bawdy villain! 

Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless^si villain! 

Oh, vengeance! 

Why, what an ass am I! This is most brave^ss^ That I, the son of a dear 
father murdered. 

Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell. 

Must like a whore unpack my heart with words 

And fall a-cursing, like a very drab587^ a scullion! Fie upon’t, fob! 
About588^ my brains! 

Hum, I have heard 

That guilty creatures sitting at a play 

Have by the very cunning of the scene^^i 


Been struck so to the soul that presently592 
They have proclaimed their malefactions; 

For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. I’ll have these players 
Play something like the murder of my father 
Before mine uncle. I’ll observe his looks; 

I’ll tent him to the quick. If ’a do blench598^ i know my course. The 
spirit that I have seen 
May be the devil, and the devil hath power 
T’assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps. 

Out of my weakness and my melancholy. 

As he is very potent with such spirits^o^^ Abuses604 me to damn me. 
I’ll have grounds More relative^os than this. The play’s the thing 
Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the King. 

Exit. 


[ 3 . 1 ] Enter King, Queen, Polonius, Ophelia, Rosencrantz, 

Guildenstem, lords. 

KING 

And can you by no drift of conference! 

Get from him why he puts on this confusion. 

Grating so harshly all his days of quiet 
With turbulent and dangerous lunacy? 

ROSENCRANTZ 

He does confess he feels himself distracted. 

But from what cause ’a will by no means speak. 

GUILDENSTERN 

Nor do we find him forward to be sounded^. But with a crafty 
madness keeps aloof 

When we would bring him on to some confession 


Of his true state. 

QUEEN Did he receive you well? 

ROSENCRANTZ Most like a gentleman. 

GUILDENSTERN 

But with much forcing of his disposition! 2 . 

ROSENCRANTZ 

Niggard of question, but of our demandsi3 
Most free in his reply. 

QUEEN Did you assay!4 him To any pastime? 

ROSENCRANTZ 

Madam, it so fell out that certain players 

We o’erraught!7 on the way. Of these we told him. And there did seem 
in him a kind of joy 

To hear of it. They are here about the court. 

And, as 1 think, they have already order 
This night to play before him. 
poLONius ’Tis most true. 

And he beseeched me to entreat Your Majesties 
To hear and see the matter. 

KING 

With all my heart, and it doth much content me 
To hear him so inclined. 

Good gentlemen, give him a further edge26 
And drive his purpose into these delights. 

ROSENCRANTZ 

We shall, my lord. 

Exeunt Rosencrantz and Guildenstem. 

KING Sweet Gertrude, leave us too. 

For we have closely29 sent for Hamlet hither. That he, as ’twere by 


accident, may here 
Affront^i Ophelia. 

Her father and myself, lawful espials32, will so bestow ourselves that 
seeing, unseen. 

We may of their encounter frankly judge. 

And gather by him, as he is behaved, 

1 ft be th’affliction of his love or no 
That thus he suffers for. 

QUEEN I shall obey you. 

And for your part, Ophelia, 1 do wish 
That your good beauties be the happy cause 
Of Hamlet’s wildness. So shall I hope your virtues 
Will bring him to his wonted way again. 

To both your honors. 

OPHELIA Madam, I wish it may. 

[Exit Queen.] 

POLONIUS 

Ophelia, walk you here.— Gracious43, so please you. We will bestow44 
ourselves. [To Ophelia] Read on this book, 

[giving her a book] 

That show of such an exercise may color45 

Your loneliness46. We are oft to blame in this— ’Tis too much 
proved47 —that with devotion’s visage And pious action we do sugar 
o’er 

The devil himself. 

KING [aside] Oh, ’tis too true! 

How smart a lash that speech doth give my conscience! 

The harlot’s cheek, beautied with plast’ring art. 

Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it53 
Than is my deed to my most painted word34. 


Oh, heavy burden! 

POLONIUS 

I hear him coming. Let’s withdraw, my lord. 

[The King and Polonius withdraw.] 
Enter Hamlet. [Opheliapretends to read a book.] 

HAMLET 

To be, or not to be, that is the question: 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles 
And by opposing end them. To die, to sleep— 

No more—and by a sleep to say we end 
The heartache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to. ’Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die, to sleep; 

To sleep, perchance to dream. Ay, there’s the For in that sleep 

of death what dreams may come. 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil^s, Must give us pause. 

There’s the respect^^ 

That makes calamity of so long life^o. 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 

Th’oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely72, The pangs of 
disprized73 love, the law’s delay. The insolence of office, and the 
spurns74 

That patient merit of th’unworthy takes^s, When he himself might his 
quietus76 make With a bare bodkin? Who would fardels77 bear. To 
grunt and sweat under a weary life. 

But that the dread of something after death. 

The undiscovered country from whose bournso 
No traveler returns, puzzles the will. 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 


Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 

And thus the native hue^s of resolution Is sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast86 of thought, And enterprises of great pitch and moment87 
With this regard their currents^s turn awry And lose the name of 
action.— Soft you89 now, The fair Ophelia.—Nymph, in thy orisons^o 
Be all my sins remembered. 

OPHELIA Good my lord. 

How does Your Honor for this many a day? 

HAMLET 

I humbly thank you; well, well, well. 

OPHELIA 

My lord, I have remembrances of yours. 

That I have longed long to redeliver. 

I pray you, now receive them. 

[She offers tokens.] 

HAMLET 

No, not I, I never gave you aught. 

OPHELIA 

My honored lord, you know right well you did. 

And with them words of so sweet breath composed 
As made the things more rich. Their perfume lost. 

Take these again, for to the noble mind 
Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 

There, my lord. 

[She gives tokens.] 

HAMLET Ha, ha! Are you honesti04? 

OPHELIA My lord? 

HAMLET Are you fairi06? 

What means Your Lordship? 


OPHELIA 


HAMLET That if you be honest and fair, your honestyi os 
should admit no discourse toi09 your beauty. 

OPHELIA Could beauty, my lord, have better commerceiio 
than with honesty? 

HAMLET Ay, truly, for the power of beauty will sooner 
transform honesty from what it is to a bawd than the 
force of honesty can translate beauty into hisii4 likeness. 

This was sometime a paradox, but now the time givesns 
it proof. I did love you once. 

OPHELIA Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so. 

HAMLET You should not have believed me, for virtueiis 
cannot so inoculate our old stock but we shall relish of 
it. I loved you not. 

OPHELIA I was the more deceived. 

HAMLET Get thee to a nunnery 122, why wouldst thou be a breeder of 
sinners? I am myself indifferent honesti23^ but yet I could accuse me 
of such things that it were better 
my mother had not borne me: I am very proud, 
revengeful, ambitious, with more offenses at my becki 26 
than I have thoughts to put them in, imagination to 
give them shape, or time to act them in. What should 
such fellows as I do crawling between earth and 
heaven? We are arrant knaves all; believe none of us. 

Go thy ways to a nunnery. Where’s your father? 

OPHELIA At home, my lord. 

HAMLET Let the doors be shut upon him, that he may 
play the fool nowhere but in’s own house. Farewell. 

OPHELIA Oh, help him, you sweet heavens! 

HAMLET If thou dost marry. I’ll give thee this plague for 


thy dowry: be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 
thou shalt not escape calumny. Get thee to a nunnery, 
farewell. Or, if thou wilt needs marry, marry a fool, for 
wise men know well enough what monsters youi40 
make of them. To a nunnery, go, and quickly too. 

Farewell. 

OPHELIA Heavenly powers, restore him! 

HAMLET I have heard of your paintingsi 44 too, well enough. God hath 
given you one face, and you make 
yourselves another. You jig, you amble, and youi46 
lisp, you nickname God’s creatures, and make your 
wantonness your ignorance. Go to. I’ll no more on’ti48; it hath made 
me mad. I say we will have no more 
marriage. Those that are married already—all but 
one—shall live. The rest shall keep as they are. To a 
nunnery, go. 

Exit. 

OPHELIA 

Oh, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown! 

The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, sword, 

Th’expectancy and rosei^s of the fair state. The glass of fashion and 
the mold of formi56^ Th’observed of all observersi57^ quite, quite 
down! 

And I, of ladies most deject and wretched. 

That sucked the honey of his musici59 vows. Now see that noble and 
most sovereign reason 

Like sweet bells jangled out of tune and harsh. 

That unmatched form and feature of blowni 62 youth Blasted with 
ecstasyi 63 . oh, woe is me, T’have seen what I have seen, see what I 
see! 

Enter King and Polonius. 


KING 

Love? His affectionsi^s do not that way tend; Nor what he spake, 
though it lacked form a little, 

Was not like madness. There’s something in his soul 
O’er which his melancholy sits on broodi^s^ And I do doubt the hatch 
and the disclosei^^ 

Will be some danger; which for to prevent, 

I have in quick determination 

Thus set it downi72; he shall with speed to England For the demand of 
our neglected tribute. 

Haply the seas and countries different 

With variable objectsi^s shall expel This something-settled matter in 

his heart, 176 

Whereon his brains stilli77 beating puts him thus From fashion of 
himselfi78. What think you on’t? 

POLONIUS 

It shall do well. But yet do I believe 

The origin and commencement of his grief 

Sprung from neglected love.—How now, Ophelia? 

You need not tell us what Lord Hamlet said; 

We heard it all.—My lord, do as you please. 

But, if you hold it fit, after the play 
Let his queen-mother all alone entreat him 

To show his grief. Let her be roundi86 with him; And I’ll be placed, so 
please you, in the ear 

Of all their conference. If she find him notiss^ xo England send him, or 
confine him where 
Your wisdom best shall think. 

KING It shall be so. 

Madness in great ones must not unwatched go. 


Exeunt. 


[ 3 . 2 ] Enter Hamlet and three of the Players. 

HAMLET Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced 
it to you, trippingly on the tongue. But if you mouth 
it, as many of our players do, 1 had as lief3 the town crier spoke my 
lines. Nor do not saw the air too much with 
your hand, thus, but use all gently; for in the very 
torrent, tempest, and, as 1 may say, whirlwind of your 
passion, you must acquire and beget a temperance 
that may give it smoothness. Oh, it offends me to the 
soul to hear a robustious periwig-pated^ fellow tear a passion to 
tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the groundlings, who for the 
most part are capable ofii 

nothing but inexplicable dumb shows and noisei2. i would have such a 
fellow whipped for o’erdoing Termaganti^. 

It out-Herods Herodi4. Pray you, avoid it. 

FIRST PLAYER 1 Warrant Your Honor. 

HAMLET Be not too tame neither, but let your own 
discretion be your tutor. Suit the action to the word, 
the word to the action, with this special observance, 
that you o’erstep not the modestyi^ of nature. For anything so 
o’erdone is from20 the purpose of playing, whose end, both at the 
first and now, was and is to 
hold as ’twere the mirror up to nature, to show virtue 
her feature, scorn her own image, and the very age23 
and body of the time his form and pressure. Now this 
overdone or come tardy off, though it makes the25 
unskillful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve, 
the censure of the which one must in your allowance27 
o’erweigh a whole theater of others. Oh, there be players 
that 1 have seen play, and heard others praise, and 


that highly, not to speak it profanely^o, that, neither having th’accent 
of Christians^i nor the gait of Christian, pagan, nor man^s, have so 
strutted and bellowed that 1 have thought some of nature’s 
journeymen's had made men and not made them well, they imitated 
humanity so abominablyss. 

FIRST PLAYER 1 hope we have reformed that indifferentlyS^ 
with us, sir. 

HAMLET Oh, reform it altogether. And let those that play your clowns 
speak no more than is set down for them; 

for there be of them40 that will themselves laugh, to set on some 
quantity of barren4i spectators to laugh too, though in the meantime 
some necessary question of 

the play be then to be considered. That’s villainous, 
and shows a most pitiful ambition in the fool that uses 
it. Go make you ready. 

[Exeunt Players.] 

Enter Polonius, Guildenstem, and Rosencrantz. 

How now, my lord, will the King hear this piece of 
work? 

POLONIUS And the Queen too, and that presently48. 

HAMLET Bid the players make haste. 

[Exit Polonius.] 

Will you two help to hasten them? 

ROSENCRANTZ 

Ay, my lord. 

Exeunt they two. 

HAMLET What ho, Horatio! 

Enter Horatio. 

HORATIO Here, sweet lord, at your service. 


HAMLET 


Horatio, thou art e’en as just a man 
As e’er my conversation coped withal54. 

HORATIO 

Oh, my dear lord— 

HAMLET Nay, do not think I flatter. 

For what advancement may I hope from thee 

That no revenue hast but thy good spirits 

To feed and clothe thee? Why should the poor be flattered? 

No, let the candied^^ tongue lick absurd pomp. And crook the 
pregnant^o hinges of the knee Where thrift^i may follow fawning. 
Dost thou hear? 

Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice 

And could of men distinguish her election's, sh’ hath sealed thee64 for 
herself, for thou hast been As one, in suffering all, that suffers 
nothing, 

A man that Fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks; and blest are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commeddled^s 
That they are not a pipe for Fortune’s finger 

To sound what stop^o she please. Give me that man That is not 
passion’s slave, and 1 will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart. 

As I do thee.—Something too much of this.— 

There is a play tonight before the King. 

One scene of it comes near the circumstance 
Which I have told thee of my father’s death. 

I prithee, when thou see’st that act afoot. 

Even with the very comment of thy souFS 

Observe my uncle. If his occulted^^ guilt Do not itself unkenneFO in 
one speech. It is a damned ghost that we have seen. 

And my imaginations are as foul 


As Vulcan’s stithyss. Give him heedful note, For I mine eyes will rivet 
to his face, 

And after we will both our judgments join 
In censure of his seeming86. 

HORATIO Well, my lord. 

If ’a steal aught87 the whilst this play is playing And scape detecting, I 
will pay the theft. 

[Flourish] Enter trumpets and kettledrums, King, Queen, Polonius, 
Ophelia, [Rosencrantz, Guildenstem, and other lords, with guards 
carrying torches ]. 

HAMLET They are coming to the play. I must be idlest. 

Get you a place. 

[The King, Queen, and courtiers sit] 

KING How fares our cousin^i Hamlet? 

HAMLET Excellent, i’faith, of the chameleon’s dish^S; i eat the air, 
promise-crammed. You cannot feed capons^s so. 

KING I have nothing with94 this answer, Hamlet. These words are not 
miners. 

HAMLET No, nor mine now96. [To Polonius] My lord, you played once 
i’th’university, you say? 

POLONIUS That did I, my lord, and was accounted a 
good actor. 

HAMLET what did you enact? 

POLONIUS I did enact Julius Caesar. I was killed i’th’ioi 
Capitol; Brutus killed me. 

HAMLET It was a brute parti of him to kill so capital a calfi04 there.— 
Be the players ready? 

ROSENCRANTZ Ay, my lord. They stay uponios your patience. 

QUEEN Come hither, my dear Hamlet, sit by me. 

HAMLET No, good mother, here’s metalios more attractive. 


poLONius [to the King] Oho, do you mark that? 

HAMLET Lady, shall I lie in your lap?iio 

[Lying down at Ophelia’s feet] 

OPHELIA No, my lord. 

HAMLET I mean, my head upon your lap? 

OPHELIA Ay, my lord. 

HAMLET Do you think I meant country mattersii4? 

OPHELIA I think nothing, my lord. 

HAMLET That’s a fair thought to lie between maids’ 
legs. 

OPHELIA What is, my lord? 

HAMLET Nothingii9. 

OPHELIA You are merry, my lord. 

HAMLET Who, I? 

OPHELIA Ay, my lord. 

HAMLET Oh, God, your only jig makeri23. what should a man do but be 
merry? For look you how cheerfully my 
mother looks, and my father died within ’si25 two hours. 

OPHELIA Nay, ’tis twice two months, my lord. 

HAMLET So long? Nay then, let the devil wear black, for I’ll have a suit 
of sablesi28. o heavens! Die two months ago, and not forgotten yet? 
Then there’s hope a great 

man’s memory may outlive his life half a year. But, by’r 
Lady, ’a must build churches, then, or else shall ’a 
suffer not thinking on,i32 with the hobbyhorse, whose epitaph is “For 
oh, for oh, the hobbyhorse is forgot. ”i33 

The trumpets sound. Dumb show follows. 

Enter a King and a Queen [very lovingly]; the Queen embracing him, and 


he her. [She kneels, and makes show of protestation unto him.] He takes 
her up, and declines his head upon her neck. He lies him down upon a 
bank of flowers. She, seeing him asleep, leaves him. Anon comes in 
another man, takes off his crown, kisses it, pours poison in the sleeper’s 
ears, and leaves him. The Queen returns, finds the King dead, makes 
passionate action. The Poisoner with some three orfour come in again, 
seem to condole with her. The dead body is carried away. The Poisoner 
WOOS the Queen with gifts; she seems harsh awhile, but in the end accepts 
love. 

[Exeunt players.] 

OPHELIA What means this, my lord? 

HAMLET Marry, this’ miching mallicoi^S; it means mischief. 

OPHELIA Belike this show imports the argumenti37 of the play. 

Enter Prologue. 

HAMLET We shall know by this fellow. The players can¬ 
not keep counseli40; they’ll tell all. 

OPHELIA Will ’a tell us what this show meant? 

HAMLET Ay, or any show that you will show him. Bei42 
not you ashamed to show, he’ll not shame to tell you 
what it means. 

OPHELIA You are naughti45^ you are naught. I’ll mark the play. 

PROLOGUE 

For us, and for our tragedy. 

Here stoopingi48 to your clemency. We beg your hearing patiently. 

[Exit] 

HAMLET Is this a prologue, or the posy of a ringiso? 

OPHELIA ’Tis brief, my lord. 

HAMLET As woman’s love. 

Enter [two Players as] King and Queen. 


PLAYER KING 


Full thirty times hath Phoebus’ carti^s gone round Neptune’s salt wash 
and Tellus’154 orbed ground, And thirty dozen moons with 
borrowedi55 sheen About the world have times twelve thirties been, 

Since love our hearts and Hymenisz did our hands Unite commutual 
in most sacred bandsi^s. 

PLAYER QUEEN 

So many journeys may the sun and moon 

Make us again count o’er ere love be done! 

But, woe is me, you are so sick of late. 

So far from cheer and from your former state. 

That I distrusti63 you. Yet, though I distrust. Discomfort you, my lord, 
it nothing musti64. 

For women’s fear and love hold quantityi^S; in neither aught, or in 
extremity! 

Now, what my love is, proof! 67 hath made you know. And as my love 
is sized, my fear is so. 

Where love is great, the littlest!69 doubts are fear; Where little fears 
grow great, great love grows there. 

PLAYER KING 

Faith, I must leave thee, love, and shortly too; 

My operant powers their functions leave to do! 72. 

And thou shalt live in this fair world behind! 73, Honored, beloved; and 
haply one as kind 

For husband shalt thou— 

PLAYER QUEEN Oh, confound the rest! 

Such love must needs be treason in my breast. 

In second husband let me be accurst! 

None wed the second but who! 78 killed the first. 

HAMLET Wormwood!79, wormwood. 

PLAYER QUEEN 

The instances that second marriage move! so 


Are base respects of thriftisi, but none of love. 

A second time I kill my husband dead 
When second husband kisses me in bed. 

PLAYER KING 

1 do believe you think what now you speak, 

But what we do determine oft we break. 

Purpose is but the slave to memory 186^ of violent birth, but poor 
validity 187^ Whichi88 now, like fruit unripe, sticks on the tree. But 
fall unshaken when they mellow be. 

Most necessary ’tis that we forgeti^o 
To pay ourselves what to ourselves is debt. 

What to ourselves in passion we propose. 

The passion ending, doth the purpose lose. 

The violence of either grief or joy 

Their own enacturesi^s with themselves destroy. 

Where joy most revels, grief doth most lament;i96 
Grief joys, joy grieves, on slender accident. 

This world is not for ayei^s^ nor ’tis not strange That even our loves 
should with our fortunes change; 

For ’tis a question left us yet to prove. 

Whether love lead fortune, or else fortune love. 

The great man down 202 ^ you mark his favorite flies; The poor 
advanced makes friends of enemies203. 

And hitherto doth love on fortune tend204- por who not needs205 shall 
never lack a friend. And who in want a hollow friend doth try206 
Directly seasons him207 his enemy. 

But, orderly to end where I begun. 

Our wills and fates do so contrary run209 

That our devices stilPio are overthrown; Our thoughts are ours, their 
ends2ii none of our own. 

So think thou wilt no second husband wed. 


But die thy thoughts when thy first lord is dead. 

PLAYER QUEEN 

Nor2i4 earth to me give food, nor heaven light, Sport and repose lock 
from me day and night^is, To desperation turn my trust and hope. 

An anchor’s cheer in prison be my scope2i7! 

Each opposite that blanks the face of joy2i8 
Meet what 1 would have well and it destroy! 

Both here and hence220 pursue me lasting strife If, once a widow, ever 
I be wife! 

HAMLET If she should break it now! 

PLAYER KING 

’Tis deeply sworn. Sweet, leave me here awhile; 

My spirits224 grow dull, and fain I would beguile The tedious day with 
sleep. 

PLAYER QUEEN Sleep rock thy brain. 

And never come mischance between us twain! 

[He sleeps.] Exit [Player Queen]. 

HAMLET Madam, how like you this play? 

QUEEN The lady doth protest too much228^ methinks. 

HAMLET Oh, but she’ll keep her word. 

KING Have you heard the argument230? is there no offense in’t? 

HAMLET No, no, they do but jest, poison in jest. No offense232 
i’th’ world. 

KING What do you call the play? 

HAMLET The Mousetrap. Marry, how? Tropically235. 

This play is the image of a murder done in Vienna. 

Gonzago is the Duke’s237 name, his wife, Baptista. You shall see anon. 

’Tis a knavish piece of work, but what 
of that? Your Majesty, and we that have free239 souls, it touches us 
not. Let the galled jade wince, our withers240 


are unwrung24i. 

Enter Lucianus. 

This is one Lucianus, nephew to the King. 

OPHELIA You are as good as a chorus243^ my lord. 

HAMLET I could interpret244 between you and your love, if 1 could see 
the puppets dallying245. 

OPHELIA You are keen246^ my lord, you are keen. 

HAMLET It would cost you a groaning to take off mine 
edge. 

OPHELIA Still better, and worse249. 

HAMLET So you mis-take250 your husbands.—Begin, murderer; leave thy 
damnable faces and begin. Come, the 
croaking raven doth bellow for revenge. 

LUCIANUS 

Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and time agreeing. 

Confederate season, else no creature seeing254^ Thou mixture rank, of 
midnight weeds collected. 

With Hecate’s ban256 thrice blasted, thrice infected. Thy natural magic 

and dire property257 

On wholesome life usurp immediately. 

[He pours the poison into the sleeper’s ear.] 

HAMLET ’A poisons him i’th’ garden for his estate259. His name’s 
Gonzago. The story is extant, and written in 
very choice Italian. You shall see anon how the 
murderer gets the love of Gonzago’s wife. 

[Claudius rises.] 

OPHELIA The King rises. 

HAMLET what, frighted with false fire264? 

QUEEN How fares my lord? 


poLONius Give o’er the play. 

KING Give me some light. Away! 

POLONIUS Lights, lights, lights! 

Exeunt all but Hamlet and Horatio. 

HAMLET 

“Why, let the stmcken deer go weep, 269 
The hart ungalled270 play. 

For some must watch27i, while some must sleep; Thus runs the world 

away272.” 

Would not this, sir, and a forest of feathers273 —if the rest of my 
fortunes turn Turk with274 me—with two Provincial roses on my 
razed shoes, get me a fellowship275 
in a cry276 of players? 

HORATIO Half a share. 

HAMLET A whole One, 1. 

“For thou dost know, O Damon279 dear. This realm dismantled280 was 
Of Jove himself, and now reigns here 
A very, very—pajock.” 

HORATIO You might have rhymed. 

HAMLET Oh, good Horatio, I’ll take the ghost’s word for 
a thousand pound. Didst perceive? 

HORATIO Very well, my lord. 

HAMLET upon the talk of the poisoning? 

HORATIO 1 did very well note him. 

Enter Rosencrantz and Guildenstem. 

HAMLET Aha! Come, some music! Come, the recorders. 

“For if the King like not the comedy. 

Why then, belike, he likes it not, perdy292.” 

Come, some music. 


GuiLDENSTERN Good my lord, vouchsafe me a word 
with you. 

HAMLET Sir, a whole history. 

GUILDENSTERN The King, sir— 

HAMLET Ay, sir, what of him? 

GUILDENSTERN Is in his retirement marvelous distempered299-300 

HAMLET With drink, sir? 

GUILDENSTERN No, my lord, with choler302^ 

HAMLET Your wisdom should show itself more richer 
to signify this to the doctor, for for me to put him to his 
purgation305 would perhaps plunge him into more choler. 

GUILDENSTERN Good my lord, put your discourse into 
some frame and start^os not so wildly from my affair. 

HAMLET I am tame, sir. Pronounce. 

GUILDENSTERN The Queen, your mother, in most great 
affliction of spirit, hath sent me to you. 

HAMLET You are welcome. 

GUILDENSTERN Nay, good my lord, this courtesy is not 

of the right breed3i4. if it shall please you to make me a wholesome 
answer, I will do your mother’s commandment; 
if not, your pardon3i6 and my return shall be the end of my business. 

HAMLET Sir, I cannot. 

ROSENCRANTZ What, my lord? 

HAMLET Make you a wholesome answer; my wit’s diseased. 

But, sir, such answer as I can make, you shall 
command, or rather, as you say, my mother. Therefore 
no more, but to the matter. My mother, you say— 

ROSENCRANTZ Then thus she says: your behavior hath 


struck her into amazement and admiration^ss. 

HAMLET Oh, wonderful son, that can so ’stonish a mother! 

But is there no sequel at the heels of this mother’s admiration? 

Impart. 

ROSENCRANTZ She desires to speak with you in her 
closet330 ere you go to bed. 

HAMLET We shall obey, were she ten times our mother. 

Have you any further trade with us? 

ROSENCRANTZ My lord, you once did love me. 

HAMLET And do still, by these pickers and stealers334. 

ROSENCRANTZ Good my lord, what is your cause of 
distemper? You do surely bar the door upon your own 
liberty if you deny337 your griefs to your friend. 

HAMLET Sir, I lack advancement. 

ROSENCRANTZ How Can that be, when you have the 
voice of the King himself for your succession in 
Denmark? 

HAMLET Ay, sir, but “While the grass grows ”342 —the proverb is 
something343 musty. 

Enter the Players with recorders. 

Oh, the recorders. Let me see one. 

[He takes a recorder.] 

To withdraw with you: why do you go about to recover345 
the wind of me, as if you would drive me into a toil346? 

GuiLDENSTERN Oh, my lord, if my duty be too bold, my347 
love is too unmannerly. 

HAMLET I do not Well understand that349. will you play upon this pipe? 
GUILDENSTERN My lord, 1 cannot. 

HAMLET I pray you. 


GuiLDENSTERN Believe me, I cannot. 

HAMLET I do beseech you. 

GUILDENSTERN I know no touch of it, my lord. 

HAMLET It is as easy as lying. Govern these ventages356 
with your fingers and thumb, give it breath with your 
mouth, and it will discourse most eloquent music. 

Look you, these are the stops. 

GUILDENSTERN But thesc canuot I command to any 
utterance of harmony. I have not the skill. 

HAMLET why, look you now, how unworthy a thing 
you make of me! You would play upon me, you would 
seem to know my stops, you would pluck out the heart 
of my mystery, you would sound^^s me from my lowest note to the 
top of my compass366^ and there is much music, excellent voice, in 
this little organ367^ yet cannot you make it speak. ’Sblood, do you 
think I am easier 

to be played on than a pipe? Call me what instrument 

you will, though you can fret370 me, you cannot play upon me. 

Enter Polonius. 

God bless you, sir! 

POLONIUS My lord, the Queen would speak with you, 

and presently374. 

HAMLET Do you SCO yondcT cloud that’s almost in 
shape of a camel? 

POLONIUS By th’ Mass, and ’tis, like a camel indeed. 

HAMLET Methinks it is like a weasel. 

POLONIUS It is backed like a weasel. 

HAMLET Or like a whale. 

POLONIUS Very like a whale. 


HAMLET Then I will come to my mother by and by. 

[Aside] They fool me to the top of my bent^ss. —i will come by and by. 
poLONius 1 will say so. 

[Exit.] 

HAMLET “By and by” is easily said. Leave me, friends. 

[Exeunt all but Hamlet ] 

’Tis now the very witching time387 of night, When churchyards yawn 
and hell itself breathes out 

Contagion to this world. Now could 1 drink hot blood 

And do such bitter business as the day 

Would quake to look on. Soft, now to my mother. 

O heart, lose not thy nature392! Let not ever The soul of Nero^^s enter 
this firm bosom. 

Let me be cruel, not unnatural; 

1 will speak daggers to her, but use none. 

My tongue and soul in this be hypocrites: 

How in my words somever she be shent,397 
To give them seals never my soul consent! 

Exit. 


[ 3 . 3 ] Enter King, Rosencrantz, and Guildenstem. 

KING 

1 like himi not, nor stands it safe with us To let his madness range. 
Therefore prepare you. 

1 your commission will forthwith dispatch^, And he to England shall 
along with you. 

The terms of our estate^ may not endure Hazard so near ’s as doth 
hourly grow 
Out of his brows.7 


GuiLDENSTERN We Will ourselves provide^. 

Most holy and religious fearS it is To keep those many many bodies 
safe 

That live and feed upon Your Majesty. 

ROSENCRANTZ 

The single and peculiarii life is bound With all the strength and armor 
of the mind 

To keep itself from noyancei^, but much more That spirit upon whose 
weali4 depends and rests The lives of many. The cesses of majesty 
Dies not alone, but like a gulfi^ doth draw What’s near it with it; or it 
is a massy 17 wheel Fixed on the summit of the highest mount, 

To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 

Are mortised and adjoined, which, when it falls^o, 

Each small annexment, petty consequence2i, Attends^s the boist’rous 
ruin. Never alone Did the King sigh, but with a general groan. 

KING 

Arm24 you, 1 pray you, to this speedy voyage. For we will fetters put 
about this fear. 

Which now goes too free-footed. 

ROSENCRANTZ We will hastc us. 

Exeunt gentlemen [Rosencrantz and Guildenstem]. 


Enter Polonius. 


POLONIUS 

My lord, he’s going to his mother’s closet. 

Behind the arrases ru convey myself To hear the process. I’ll warrant 
she’ll tax him home29, And, as you said—and wisely was it said— ’Tis 
meet^i that some more audience than a mother. Since nature makes 
them partial, should o’erhear 

The speech of vantage's. Fare you well, my liege. 

I’ll call upon you ere you go to bed 

And tell you what 1 know. 


KING Thanks, dear my lord. 


Exit [Polonius]. 


Oh, my offense is rank! It smells to heaven. 

It hath the primal eldest curse37 upon’t, A brother’s murder. Pray can I 
not. 

Though inclination be as sharp as will39; My stronger guilt defeats my 
strong intent. 

And like a man to double business bound4i 
I stand in pause where I shall first begin. 

And both neglect. What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother’s blood. 

Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as snow? Whereto serves mercy46 
But to confront the visage of offense? 

And what’s in prayer but this twofold force. 

To be forestalled49 ere we come to fall. Or pardoned being down? 
Then I’ll look up. 

My fault is past. But oh, what form of prayer 
Can serve my turn? “Forgive me my foul murder”? 

That cannot be, since I am still possessed 
Of those effects for which I did the murder: 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 

May one be pardoned and retain th’ offense66? 

In the corrupted currents67 of this world Offense’s gilded hand may 
shove by58 justice. And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize69 itself Buys out 
the law. But ’tis not so above. 

There is no shuffling, there the action lies6i 

In his62 true nature, and we ourselves compelled. Even to the teeth 
and forehead63 of our faults. To give in evidence. What then? What 
rests64? 

Try what repentance can. What can it not? 


Yet what can it, when one cannot repent? 

O wretched state, O bosom black as death, 

O limed^s soul that, struggling to be free. Art more engaged! Help, 
angels! Make assay^^. 

Bow, stubborn knees, and heart with strings of steel. 

Be soft as sinews of the newborn babe! 

All may be well. 

[He kneeh.] 

Enter Hamlet 

HAMLET 

Now might 1 do it pat^s, now ’a is a-praying; And now I’ll do’t. [He 
draws his sword.] And so ’a goes to heaven. 

And so am I revenged. That would be scanned^S; A villain kills my 
father, and for that, 

I, his sole son, do this same villain send 

To heaven. 

Why, this is hire and salary, not revenge. 

’A took my father grossly, full of bread^o, With all his crimes broad 
blown, as flushsi as May; And how his audit stands who knows 
save82 heaven? 

But in our circumstance and course of thought's 

’Tis heavy with him. And am I then revenged. 

To take him in the purging of his soul. 

When he is fit and seasoned^^ for his passage? 

No! 

Up, sword, and know thou a more horrid hentss. 

[He puts up his sword. ] 

When he is drunk asleep, or in his rage89, Or in th’incestuous pleasure 
of his bed. 

At game^i, a-swearing, or about some act That has no relishes of 
salvation in’t— Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven. 


And that his soul may be as damned and black 
As hell, whereto it goes. My mother stays^s. 

This physic96 but prolongs thy sickly days. 

Exit. 

NG 

My words fly up, my thoughts remain below. 

Words without thoughts never to heaven go. 

Exit. 


[ 3 . 4 ] Enter [Queen] Gertrude and Polonius. 

POLONIUS 

’A will come straight. Look you lay home to himi. 

Tell him his pranks have been too broad2 to bear with. And that Your 
Grace hath screened and stood between 
Much heat and him. I’ll silence me4 even here. 

Pray you, be rounds with him. 

HAMLET (within) Mother, mother, mother! 

QUEEN I’ll warrant you, fear me not. 

Withdraw, I hear him coming. 

[Polonius hides behind the arras.] 

Enter Hamlet 

HAMLET Now, mother, what’s the matter? 

QUEEN 

Hamlet, thou hast thy fatherio much offended. 

HAMLET 

Mother, you have my father much offended. 

QUEEN 

Come, come, you answer with an idlei2 tongue. 


HAMLET 

Go, go, you question with a wicked tongue. 

QUEEN 

Why, how now, Hamlet? 

HAMLET what’s the matter now? 

QUEEN 

Have you forgot mei5? 

HAMLET No, by the roodis, not so: You are the Queen, your husband’s 
brother’s wife. 

And—would it were not so!—you are my mother. 

QUEEN 

Nay, then. I’ll set those to you that can speakis. 

HAMLET 

Come, come, and sit you down; you shall not budge. 

You go not till 1 set you up a glass 
Where you may see the inmost part of you. 

QUEEN 

What wilt thou do? Thou wilt not murder me? 

Help, ho! 

poLONius [behind the arras] What ho! Help! 

HAMLET [drawing] 

How now? A rat? Dead for a ducat^s, dead! 

[He thrusts his rapier through the arras.] 

POLONIUS [behind the arras] 

Oh, 1 am slain! 

[He falls and dies.] 

QUEEN Oh, me, what hast thou done? 

HAMLET Nay, 1 know not. Is it the King? 

QUEEN 


Oh, what a rash and bloody deed is this! 

HAMLET 

A bloody deed—almost as bad, good mother. 

As kill a king, and marry with his brother. 

QUEEN 

As kill a king! 

HAMLET Ay, lady, it was my word. 

[He parts the arras and discovers Polonius.] 

Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell! 

1 took thee for thy better. Take thy fortune. 

Thou find’st to be too busy34 is some danger.— Leave wringing of 
your hands. Peace, sit you down. 

And let me wring your heart, for so 1 shall. 

If it be made of penetrable stuff. 

If damned custom have not brazed^s it so That it be proof and bulwark 
against sense39. 

QUEEN 

What have I done, that thou dar’st wag thy tongue 
In noise so rude against me? 

HAMLET Such an act 

That blurs the grace and blush of modesty. 

Calls virtue hypocrite, takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love 

And sets a blister45 there, makes marriage vows As false as dicers’ 
oaths. Oh, such a deed 

As from the body of contraction47 plucks The very soul, and sweet 
religion makes48 

A rhapsody of words. Heaven’s face does glow49 
O’er this solidity and compound mass 
With tristful visage, as against the doom. 


Is thought-sick at the act. 

QUEEN Ay me, what act, 

That roars so loud and thunders in the indexes? 

HAMLET [showing her two likenesses] 

Look here upon this picture, and on this. 

The counterfeit presentment's of two brothers. 

See what a grace was seated on this brow: 

Hyperion’s curls, the front57 of Jove himself. An eye like Marses to 
threaten and command, A station like the herald Mercury59 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissingso hill— A combination and a form 
indeed 

Where every god did seem to set his seal^s 
To give the world assurance of a man. 

This was your husband. Look you now what follows: 

Here is your husband, like a mildewed earss, Blastingss his wholesome 
brother. Have you eyes? 

Could you on this fair mountain leave^^ to feed And batten on this 
moorss? Ha, have you eyes? 

You cannot call it love, for at your age 

The heyday in the blood^o is tame, it’s humble. And waits upon the 
judgment, and what judgment 

Would step from this to this? Senseis, sure, you have. Else could you 
not have motion, but sure that sense 

Is apoplexed, for madness would not err^^, Nor sense to ecstasy was 
ne’er so thralled,75 

But it reserved some quantity of choice 
To serve in such a difference. What devil was’t 
That thus hath cozened you at hoodman-blind^s? 

Eyes without feeling, feeling without sight. 

Ears without hands or eyes, smelling sans^o all. Or but a sickly part of 
one true sense 


Could not so mope82. o shame, where is thy blush? 

Rebellious hell, 

If thou canst mutine84 in a matron’s bones. To flaming youth let virtue 
be as wax85 

And melt in her own fire. Proclaim no shame^^ 

When the compulsive ardor gives the charge. 

Since frost itself as actively doth burn. 

And reason panders will. 

QUEEN Oh, Hamlet, speak no more! 

Thou turn’st mine eyes into my very soul. 

And there I see such black and grained^s spots As will not leave their 
tinct93. 

HAMLET Nay, but to live 

In the rank sweat of an enseamed94 bed, Stewed^s in corruption, 
honeying and making love Over the nasty sty^Sj 
QUEEN Oh, speak to me no more! 

These words like daggers enter in my ears. 

No more, sweet Hamlet! 

HAMLET A murderer and a villain, 

A slave that is not twentieth part the titheioo 

Of your precedent lord, a viceioi of kings, A cutpurse of the empire 
and the rule. 

That from a shelf the precious diadem stole 
And put it in his pocket! 

QUEEN No more! 

Enter Ghost [in his nightgown ] . 

HAMLET A king of shreds and patchesio^ — Save me, and hover o’er me 
with your wings. 

You heavenly guards! What would your gracious figure? 

QUEEN Alas, he’s mad! 


HAMLET 


Do you not come your tardy son to chide, 

That, lapsed in time and passionm, lets go by Th’importantii 2 acting 
of your dread command? 

Oh, say! 

GHOST 

Do not forget. This visitation 

Is but to whetiis thy almost blunted purpose. 

But look, amazementii^ on thy mother sits. 

Oh, step between her and her fighting soul! 

Conceitiis in weakest bodies strongest works. 

Speak to her, Hamlet. 

HAMLET How is it with you, lady? 

QUEEN Alas, how is’t with you. 

That you do bend your eye on vacancy. 

And with th’incorporali 22 air do hold discourse? 

Forth at your eyes your spirits wildly peep. 

And, as the sleeping soldiers in th’alarmi24^ Your bedded hair, like life 
in excrementsi 25 ^ Start up and stand on end. O gentle son. 

Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 127 
Sprinkle cool patience. Whereon do you look? 

HAMLET 

On him, on him! Look you how pale he glares! 

His form and cause conjoinedi^o^ preaching to stones. Would make 
them capablei3i. —Do not look upon me. Lest with this piteous action 

you converti32 

My stern effects. Then what I have to do 

Will want true color—tears perchance for bloodi34. 

QUEEN To whom do you speak this? 

HAMLET Do you See nothing there? 


QUEEN 

Nothing at all, yet all that is 1 see. 

HAMLET Nor did you nothing hear? 

QUEEN No, nothing but ourselves. 

HAMLET 

Why, look you there, look how it steals away! 

My father, in his habit asi4i he lived! 

Look where he goes even now out at the portal! 

Exit Ghost. 

QUEEN 

This is the very 143 coinage of your brain. 

This bodiless creation ecstasy144 
Is very cunning in. 

HAMLET Ecstasy? 

My pulse as yours doth temperately keep time. 

And makes as healthful music. It is not madness 
That I have uttered. Bring me to the test. 

And I the matter will rewordi^o, which madness Would gamboli^i 
from. Mother, for love of grace. Lay not that flattering unctioniss to 
your soul That not your trespass but my madness speaks. 

It will but skini54 and film the ulcerous place. While rank corruption, 
miningi55 all within. Infects unseen. Confess yourself to heaven. 
Repent what’s past, avoid what is to come. 

And do not spread the composti^s on the weeds To make them ranker. 
Forgive me this my virtuei59; For in the fatness of these pursyi^o 
times Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg. 

Yea, curb and woo for leavei 62 to do him good. 

QUEEN 

Oh, Hamlet, thou hast cleft my heart in twain. 


HAMLET 


Oh, throw away the worser part of it, 

And live the purer with the other half. 

Good night. But go not to my uncle’s bed; 

Assume a virtue, if you have it not. 

That monster, custom, who all sense doth eati^s^ of habits devili 69 ^ is 
angel yet in this. That to the use of actions fair and good 

He likewise gives a frock or livery i7i 

That aptlyi72 is put on. Refrain tonight. And that shall lend a kind of 
easiness 

To the next abstinence; the next more easy; 

For use almost can change the stamp of naturei^s^ And eitheri76 the 
devil, or throw him out With wondrous potency. Once more, good 
night; 

And when you are desirous to be blest, 178 

I’ll blessing beg of you. For this same lord, 

[pointing to Polonius] 

I do repent; but heaven hath pleased it so 

To punish me with this, and this with meisi. That I must be their 
scourge and ministeriss. 

I will bestow him, and will answeriss well The death I gave him. So, 
again, good night. 

I must be cruel only to be kind. 

This bad begins, and worse remains behindi86. 

One word more, good lady. 

QUEEN What shall I do? 

HAMLET 

Not this by no means that I bid you do: 

Let the bloati89 king tempt you again to bed. Pinch wantoni^o on your 
cheek, call you his mouse. And let him, for a pair of reechyi^i kisses. 
Or paddlingi92 in your neck with his damned fingers. Make you to 
ravel all this matter outi^s 


That I essentially am not in madness, 

But mad in craft. ’Twere goodies you let him know, For who that’s but 
a queen, fair, sober, wise. 

Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gibi97^ Such dear concerningsi^s 
hide? Who would do so? 

No, in despite of sense and secrecyi99^ Unpeg the basket 200 on the 
house’s top. Let the birds fly, and like the famous ape^oi, To try 
conclusions202^ in the basket creep And break your own neck 
down203. 

QUEEN 

Be thou assured, if words be made of breath. 

And breath of life, I have no life to breathe 
What thou hast said to me. 

HAMLET 

I must to England. You know that? 

QUEEN Alack, 

I had forgot. ’Tis so concluded on. 

HAMLET 

There’s letters sealed, and my two schoolfellows. 

Whom I will trust as 1 will adders fanged. 

They bear the mandate; they must sweep my way^n 
And marshal me to knavery. Let it work2i2. 

For ’tis the sport to have the engineer2i3 

Hoist with his own petard, and ’t2i4 shall go hard But 1 will delve one 
yard below their mines2i5 
And blow them at the moon. Oh, ’tis most sweet 
When in one line two crafts2i7 directly meet. 

This man shall set me packing2i8. 

I’ll lug the guts into the neighbor room. 

Mother, good night indeed. This counselor 
Is now most still, most secret, and most grave. 


who was in life a foolish prating knave.— 

Come, sir, to draw toward an end^ss with you.— Good night, mother. 

Exeunt [separately, Hamlet dragging in Polonius]. 


[ 4 . 1 ] Enter King and Queen, with Rosencrantz and Guildenstem. 

KING 

There’s matter in these sighs, these profound heavesi. 

You must translate; ’tis fit we understand them. 

Where is your son? 

QUEEN 

Bestow this place on us a little while. 

[ExeuntRosencrantz and Guildenstem.] 

Ah, mine own lord, what have I seen tonight! 

KING 

What, Gertrude? How does Hamlet? 

QUEEN 

Mad as the sea and wind when both contend 
Which is the mightier. In his lawless fit. 

Behind the arras hearing something stir. 

Whips out his rapier, cries, “A rat, a rat!” 

And in this brainish apprehensionii kills The unseen good old man. 
KING Oh, heavyi2 deed! 

It had been so with usi3, had we been there. 

His liberty is full of threats to all— 

To you yourself, to us, to everyone. 

Alas, how shall this bloody deed be answeredi^? 

It will be laid to us, whose providencei^ 

Should have kept short, restrained, and out of hauntis 
This mad young man. But so much was our love. 

We would not understand what was most fit. 

But, like the owner of a foul disease. 


To keep it from divulging22, let it feed Even on the pith of life. Where 
is he gone? 

QUEEN 

To draw apart the body he hath killed, 

O’er whom his very madness, like some ore25 

Among a mineraP^ of metals base. Shows itself pure: ’a weeps for 
what is done. 

KING Oh, Gertrude, come away! 

The sun no sooner shall the mountains touch 
But we will ship him hence, and this vile deed 
We must with all our majesty and skill 
Both countenance32 and excuse.—Ho, Guildenstern! 

Enter Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 

Friends both, go join you with some further aid. 

Hamlet in madness hath Polonius slain. 

And from his mother’s closet hath he dragged him. 

Go seek him out, speak fair36, and bring the body Into the chapel. I 
pray you, haste in this. 

[ExeuntRosencrantz and Guildenstern.] 

Come, Gertrude, we’ll call up our wisest friends 
And let them know both what we mean to do 
And what’s untimely done40 . 

Whose whisper o’er the world’s diameter4i. As level as the cannon to 
his blank42, Transports his poisoned shot, may miss our name 
And hit the woundless44 air. Oh, come away! 

My soul is full of discord and dismay. 

Exeunt. 


[ 4 . 2 ] Enter Hamlet. 



HAMLET Safely stowed. 

ROSENCRANTZ, GuiLDENSTERN (within) Hamlet! Lord Hamlet! 

HAMLET But soft, what noise? Who calls on Hamlet? Oh, here they 
come. 

Enter Rosencrantz and Guildenstem. 

ROSENCRANTZ 

What have you done, my lord, with the dead body? 

HAMLET 

Compounded it with dust, whereto ’tis kin. 

ROSENCRANTZ 

Tell us where ’tis, that we may take it thence 
And bear it to the chapel. 

HAMLET Do not bclicve it. 

ROSENCRANTZ Bclicve what? 

HAMLET That I can keep your counsel and not minei2 

own. Besides, to be demanded of a sponge, what replication!3 
should be made by the son of a king? 

ROSENCRANTZ Take you me for a sponge, my lord? 

HAMLET Ay, sir, that soaks up the King’s countenance! 6, his rewards, his 
authorities! 7. But such officers do do the King best service in the end. 
He keeps them, like an 

ape, an apple, in the corner of his jaw, first mouthed 
to be last swallowed. When he needs what you have 
gleaned, it is but squeezing you, and, sponge, you 
shall be dry again. 

ROSENCRANTZ I Understand you not, my lord. 

HAMLET I am glad of it. A knavish speech sleeps in24 a foolish ear. 
ROSENCRANTZ My lord, you must tell us where the 
body is and go with us to the King. 


HAMLET The body is with the King, but the King is not28 
with the body. The King is a thing— 

GuiLDENSTERN A thing, my lord? 

HAMLET Of nothing. Bring me to him. Hide fox, and all after^i! 

Exeunt [running]. 


[ 4 . 3 ] Enter King, and two or three. 

KING 

I have sent to seek him, and to find the body. 

How dangerous is it that this man goes loose! 

Yet must not we put the strong law on him. 

He’s loved of the distracted4 multitude. Who like not in their 
judgment, but their eyes^. And where ’tis so, th’offender’s scourge is 
weighed, 6 

But never the offense. To bear all smooth and even^. This sudden 
sending him away must seem 

Deliberate paused. Diseases desperate grown By desperate applianceio 
are relieved. Or not at all. 

Enter Rosencrantz, [Guildenstem,] and all the rest 
How now, what hath befalTn? 

ROSENCRANTZ 

Where the dead body is bestowed, my lord. 

We cannot get from him. 

KING But where is he? 

ROSENCRANTZ 

Withouti4, my lord; guarded, to know your pleasure. 

KING 

Bring him before us. 

ROSENCRANTZ [calling] Ho! Bring in the lord. 


They enter [with Hamlet]. 

KING Now, Hamlet, where’s Polonius? 

HAMLET At supper. 

KING At supper? Where? 

HAMLET Not where he eats, but where ’a is eaten. A 
certain convocation of politic worms are e’en20 at him. 

Your worm is your only emperor for diet2i. We fat all creatures else to 
fat us, and we fat ourselves for maggots. 

Your fat king and your lean beggar is but 

variable service24 —two dishes, but to one table. That’s the end. 

KING Alas, alas! 

HAMLET A man may fish with the worm that hath eat27 
of a king, and eat of the fish that hath fed of that 
worm. 

KING What dost thou mean by this? 

HAMLET Nothing but to show you how a king may go 
a progresses through the guts of a beggar. 

KING Where is Polonius? 

HAMLET In heaven. Send thither to see. If your messenger 
find him not there, seek him i’th’other place yourself. 

But if indeed you find him not within this month, 

you shall nose37 him as you go up the stairs into the lobby. 

KING [to some attendants] Go seek him there. 

HAMLET ’A will stay till you come. 

[Exeunt attendants. ] 

KING 

Hamlet, this deed, for thine especial safety— 

Which we do tender, as we dearly42 grieve For that which thou hast 
done—must send thee hence 


With fiery quickness. Therefore prepare thyself. 

The bark45 is ready, and the wind at help, Th’associates tend, and 
everything is bent46 
For England. 

HAMLET For England! 

KING Ay, Hamlet. 

HAMLET Good. 

KING 

So is it, if thou knew’st our purposes. 

HAMLET 1 see a cherubss that sees them. But come, for England! 

Farewell, dear mother. 

KING Thy loving father, Hamlet. 

HAMLET My mother. Father and mother is man and 
wife, man and wife is one flesh, and so, my mother. 

Come, for England! 

Exit. 

KING 

Follow him at foot^S; tempt him with speed aboard. 

Delay it not. I’ll have him hence tonight. 

Away! For everything is sealed and done 

That else leans on^i th’affair. Pray you, make haste. 

[Exeunt all but the King.] 

And, England, if my love thou hold’st at aught^^ — As my great power 
thereof may give thee senseis, Since yet thy cicatrice64 looks raw and 
red After the Danish sword, and thy free awe^s 
Pays homage to us—thou mayst not coldly set^^ 

Our sovereign process, which imports at full^^^ By letters congruing^s 
to that effect. The present^^ death of Hamlet. Do it, England, For like 
the hectic^o in my blood he rages. And thou must cure me. Till I 
know ’tis done. 


Howe’er my haps, my joys were ne’er begun^s. 


Exit. 


[ 4 . 4 ] Enter Fortinbras with his army over the stage. 

FORTINBRAS 

Go, Captain, from me greet the Danish king. 

Tell him that by his license2 Fortinbras Craves the conveyance^ of a 
promised march Over his kingdom. You know the rendezvous. 

If that His Majesty would aught with us. 

We shall express our duty in his eye^; And let him know so. 

CAPTAIN I will do’t, my lord. 

FORTINBRAS Go softly^ on. 

[Exeunt all but the Captain.] 

Enter Hamlet, Rosencrantz, [Guildenstem,] etc. 

HAMLET Good sir, whose powersio are these? 

CAPTAIN They are of Norway, sir. 

HAMLET How puTposcd, sir, I pray you? 

CAPTAIN Against some part of Poland. 

HAMLET who commands them, sir? 

CAPTAIN 

The nephew to old Norway, Fortinbras. 

HAMLET 

Goes it against the maini^ of Poland, sir. Or for some frontier? 

CAPTAIN 

Truly to speak, and with no additionis, We go to gain a little patch of 
ground 

That hath in it no profit but the name. 

To pay five ducats, five, 1 would not farm it2i; Nor will it yield to 


Norway or the Pole 

A ranker rate, should it be sold in fee^s. 

HAMLET 

Why, then the Polack never will defend it. 

CAPTAIN 

Yes, it is already garrisoned. 

HAMLET 

Two thousand souls and twenty thousand ducats 

Will not debate the question of this straw27. 

This is th’impostume28 of much wealth and peace. That inward breaks, 
and shows no cause without29 

Why the man dies. 1 humbly thank you, sir. 

CAPTAIN 

God b’wi’you, sir. 

[Exit] 

ROSENCRANTZ WilTt plcasc you go, my lord? 

HAMLET 

I’ll be with you straight. Go a little before. 

[Exeunt all except Hamlet] 

How all occasions do inform against^s me And spur my dull revenge! 
What is a man. 

If his chief good and market of^s his time Be but to sleep and feed? A 
beast, no more. 

Sure he that made us with such large discourse37, Looking before and 
after38, gave us not That capability and godlike reason 

To fust40 in us unused. Now, whether it be Bestial oblivion, or some 
craven4i scruple Of thinking too precisely on th’event42 — A thought 
which, quartered, hath but one part wisdom 

And ever three parts coward—I do not know 

Why yet I live to say “This thing’s to do,” 

Sith46 I have cause, and will, and strength, and means To do’t. 


Examples gross47 as earth exhort me: Witness this army of such mass 
and charge48, Led by a delicate and tender49 prince, Whose spirit 
with divine ambition puffed 

Makes mouths at the invisible event^i, Exposing what is mortal and 
unsure 

To all that fortune, death, and danger dare^s, Even for an eggshell. 

Rightly to be great54 
Is not to stir without great argument. 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honor’s at the stake. How stand 1, then. 

That have a father killed, a mother stained. 

Excitements of my reason and my blood^^, And let all sleep, while to 
my shame 1 see 

The imminent death of twenty thousand men 

That for a fantasy and trick^s of fame Go to their graves like beds, 
fight for a plot^s 

Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause64, Which is not tomb 
enough and continent's 
To hide the slain? Oh, from this time forth 
My thoughts be bloody or be nothing worth! 

Exit. 


[ 4 . 5 ] Enter Horatio, [Queen] Gertrude, and a Gentleman . 

QUEEN 

1 will not speak with her. 

GENTLEMAN She is importunatc. 

Indeed distract2. Her mood will needs be pitied. 

QUEEN What would she have? 

GENTLEMAN 

She speaks much of her father, says she hears 


There’s tricks i’th’ world, and hems^, and beats her hearts, Spurns 
enviously at straws, speaks things in doubt^ 

That carry but half sense. Her speech is nothing. 

Yet the unshaped use^ of it doth move The hearers to collection; they 
yawn9 at it. And botchio the words up fit to their own thoughts. 
Which, as her winks and nods and gestures yields them. Indeed 
would make one think there might be thought, 12 
Though nothing sure, yet much unhappily. 

HORATIO 

’Twere good she were spoken with, for she may strew 
Dangerous conjectures in ill-breedingi5 minds. 

QUEEN Let her come in. 

[Exit Gentleman.] 

[Aside] To my sick soul, as sin’s true nature is. 

Each toy seems prologue to some great amissis. 

So full of artless jealousy is guilt, 1 9 
It spills itself in fearing to be spilt. 

Enter Ophelia [distracted ]. 

OPHELIA 

Where is the beauteous majesty of Denmark? 

QUEEN How now, Ophelia? 

OPHELIA [she sings) 

“How should I your true love know 
From another one? 

By his cockle hat^s and staff. And his sandal shoon26.” 

QUEEN Alas, sweet lady, what imports this song? 

OPHELIA Say you? Nay, pray you, mark. 

(.Song.) 

“He is dead and gone, lady. 

He is dead and gone; 


At his head a grass-green turf, 

At his heels a stone.” 

Oho!33 

QUEEN Nay, but Ophelia— 

OPHELIA Pray you, mark. 

[Sings] “White his shroud as the mountain snow”— 

Enter King. 

QUEEN Alas, look here, my lord. 

OPHELIA 

(.Song.) 

“Larded38 with sweet flowers; Which bewept to the ground did 
not go 

With true-love showers40.” 

KING How do you, pretty lady? 

OPHELIA Well, God ’ild you! They say the owHS was a baker’s daughter. 
Lord, we know what we are, but 
know not what we may be. God be at your table! 

KING Conceit45 upon her father. 

OPHELIA Pray let’s have no words of this; but when they ask you what it 
means, say you this: 

(Song.) 

“Tomorrow is Saint Valentine’s day. 

All in the morning betime49, And I a maid at your window. 

To be your Valentine. 

Then up he rose, and donned his clothes. 

And dupped53 the chamber door. Let in the maid, that out a 
maid 

Never departed more.” 

KING Pretty Ophelia— 


OPHELIA Indeed, la, without an oath. I’ll make an end on’t: [Sings] “By 
Gis59 and by Saint Charity, Alack, and fie for shame! 

Young men will do’t, if they come to’t; 

By Cock62, they are to blame. 

Quoth she, ‘Before you tumbled me. 

You promised me to wed.’ ” 

He answers: 

“ ‘So would I ha’ done, by yonder sun, 

An67 thou hadst not come to my bed.’ ” 

KING How long hath she been thus? 

OPHELIA I hope all will be well. We must be patient, but I cannot choose 
but weep to think they would lay 
him i’th’ cold ground. My brother shall know of it. 

And so I thank you for your good counsel. Come, my 
coach! Cood night, ladies, good night, sweet ladies, 
good night, good night. 

[Exit] 

KING [to Horatio] 

Follow her close. Cive her good watch, I pray you. 

[Exit Horatio.] 

Oh, this is the poison of deep grief; it springs 
All from her father’s death—and now behold! 

Oh, Gertrude, Gertrude, 

When sorrows come, they come not single spies79, But in battalions. 
First, her father slain; 

Next, your son gone, and he most violent author 
Of his own just remove; the people muddied^s, Thick and 
unwholesome in their thoughts and whispers 
For good Polonius’ death—and we have done but greenly84, 

In hugger-muggerss to inter him; poor Ophelia Divided from herself 


and her fair judgment, 

Without the which we are pictures or mere beasts; 

Last, and as much containingss as all these. Her brother is in secret 
come from France, 

Feeds on this wonder, keeps himself in clouds^o, And wants not 
buzzers^i to infect his ear With pestilent speeches of his father’s 
death. 

Wherein necessity, of matter beggared^s, will nothing stick our person 
to arraign94 

In ear and ear. Oh, my dear Gertrude, this. 

Like to a murd’ring piece^^, in many places Gives me superfluous 
death97. 

A noise within. 

QUEEN Alack, what noise is this? 

KING Attend! 99 

Where is my Switzersioo? Let them guard the door. 

Enter a Messenger. 

What is the matter? 

MESSENGER Save yourself, my lord! 

The ocean, overpeering of his listi92^ Eats not the flats with more 
impetuousios haste Than young Laertes, in a riotous headi94^ 
O’erbears your officers. The rabble call him lord. 

And, as the worldio^ were now but to begin. Antiquity forgot, custom 
not known. 

The ratifiers and props of every word. 

They cry, “Choose we! Laertes shall be king!” 

Capsiio^ hands, and tongues applaud it to the clouds, “Laertes shall be 
king, Laertes king!” 

QUEEN 

How cheerfully on the false trail they cry! 


A noise within. 


Oh, this is counterii3^ you false Danish dogs! 

Enter Laertes with others. 

KING The doors are broke. 

LAERTES 

Where is this King?—Sirs, stand you all without. 

ALL No, let’s come in. 

LAERTES 1 pray you, give me leave. 

ALL We will, we will. 

LAERTES I thank you. Keep the door. 

[Exeunt followers. ] 

Oh, thou vile king. 

Give me my father! 

QUEEN [restraining him] Calmly, good Laertes. 

LAERTES 

That drop of blood that’s calm proclaims me bastard. 

Cries cuckold to my father, brands the harlot 

Even here betweeni23 the chaste unsmirched brow Of my true mother. 
KING What is the cause, Laertes, 

That thy rebellion looks so giantlikei25? 

Let him go, Gertrude. Do not fear ouri 26 person. 

There’s such divinity doth hedgei27 a king That treason can but peep 
to what it wouldi 28 ^ Acts little of his willi29. Tell me, Laertes, Why 
thou art thus incensed. Let him go, Gertrude. 

Speak, man. 

LAERTES where is my father? 

KING Dead. 

QUEEN 

But not by him. 

KING Let him demand his fill. 


LAERTES 


How came he dead? I’ll not be juggled withies. 

To hell, allegiance! Vows, to the blackest devil! 

Conscience and grace, to the profoundest pit! 

I dare damnation. To this point I standi36^ That both the worlds I give 
to negligencei37, Let come what comes, only I’ll be revenged 
Most throughly 139 for my father. 

KING Who shall stay you? 

LAERTES My will, not all the world’s.i4i 

And fori42 my means. I’ll husband them so well They shall go far with 
little. 

KING Good Laertes, 

If you desire to know the certainty 

Of your dear father, is’t writ in your revenge 

That, swoopstakei46j you will draw both friend and foe. Winner and 
loser? 

LAERTES None but his enemies. 

KING Will you know them, then? 

LAERTES 

To his good friends thus wide I’ll ope my arms. 

And like the kind life-rendering pelicanisi 
Repasti32 them with my blood. 

KING Why, now you speak 

Like a good child and a true gentleman. 

That I am guiltless of your father’s death. 

And am most sensibly155 in grief for it. It shall as leveli56 to your 
judgment ’pear As day does to your eye. 

LAERTES 

How now, what noise is that? 


A noise within. 


Enter Ophelia. 

KING Let her come in. 

LAERTES 

O heat, dry up my brains! Tears seven times salt 
Burn out the sense and virtuei^o of mine eye! 

By heaven, thy madness shall be paid with weighti^i 
Till our scale turn the beami 62 _ o rose of May! 

Dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia! 

O heavens, is’t possible a young maid’s wits 
Should be as mortal as an old man’s life? 

Nature is fine in love,!^^ and where ’tis fine It sends some precious 
instance of itself 
After the thing it loves. 

OPHELIA 

(Song.) 

“They bore him barefaced on the bier. 

Hey non nonny, nonny, hey nonny. 

And in his grave rained many a tear—” 

Fare you well, my dove! 

LAERTES 

Hadst thou thy wits and didst persuade revenge. 

It could not move thus. 

OPHELIA You must sing “A-down ai 75-down,” and you “call him a-down- 
a.” Oh, how the wheeli76 becomes it! It is the false stewardi77 that 
stole his master’s daughter. 

LAERTES This nothing’s more than matteri78. 

OPHELIA There’s rosemaryi79^ that’s for remembrance; pray you, love, 
remember. And there is pansiesiso- that’s for thoughts. 

LAERTES A documenti82 in madness, thoughts and remembrance fitted. 
OPHELIA There’s fennel for you, and columbinesi84. 


There’s rueiss for you, and here’s some for me; we may call it herb of 
grace o’ Sundays. You must wear your 
rue with a difference. There’s a daisyi87. i would give you some 
violetsiss^ but they withered all when my father died. They say ’a 
made a good end— [Sings] “For bonny sweet Robin is all my joy.” 

LAERTES 

Thought and affliction, passioni^i, hell itself. She turns to favori92 and 
to prettiness. 

OPHELIA 

(.Song.) 

“And will ’a not come again? 

And will ’a not come again? 

No, no, he is dead. 

Go to thy deathbed. 

He never will come again. 

“His beard was as white as snow. 

All flaxen was his polli99. 

He is gone, he is gone. 

And we cast away moan. 

God ha’ mercy on his soul!” 

And of all Christian souls, I pray God. God b’wi’you. 

[Exit, followed by Gertrude.] 

LAERTES Do you SCO this, O God? 

KING 

Laertes, I must commune with your grief. 

Or you deny me right. Go but apart. 

Make choice of whom207 your wisest friends you will. And they shall 
hear and judge twixt you and me. 

If by direct or by collateral hand209 

They find us touched^io, we will our kingdom give. Our crown, our 
life, and all that we call ours 


To you in satisfaction; but if not, 

Be you content to lend your patience to us, 

And we shall jointly labor with your soul 
To give it due content. 

LAERTES Let this be so. 

His means of death, his obscure funeral— 

No trophy, sword, nor hatchment2i7 o’er his bones. No noble rite, nor 
formal ostentation2i8 — Cry to be heard, as ’twere from heaven to 
earth. 

That 1 must calTt in question220. 

KING So you shall. 

And where th’offense is, let the great ax fall. 

1 pray you, go with me. 

Exeunt. 


[ 4 . 6 ] Enter Horatio and others. 

HORATIO 

What are they that would speak with me? 

GENTLEMAN Seafaring men, sir. They say they have 
letters^ for you. 

HORATIO Let them come in. 

[Exit Gentleman.] 

1 do not know from what part of the world 
1 should be greeted, if not from Lord Hamlet. 

Enter Sailors. 

EiRST SAILOR God bless you, sir. 

HORATIO Let him bless thee too. 

EIRST SAILOR ’A shall, sir, an’t^ please him. There’s a letter for you sir—it 


came from th’ambassadorio that was bound for England—if your name 
be Horatio, as 
I am let to know it is. 

[He gives a letter.] 

HORATIO [reads] “Horatio, when thou shalt have overlookedi^ this, give 
these fellows some meansi4 to the King; they have letters for him. Ere 
we were two days old at 

sea, a pirate of very warlike appointment^^ gave us chase. Finding 
ourselves too slow of sail, we put on a 
compelled valor, and in the grapple 1 boarded them. 

On the instant they got clear of our ship, so 1 alone 
became their prisoner. They have dealt with me like 
thieves of mercy^i, but they knew what they did: 1 am to do a good 
turn for them. Let the King have the letters 
I have sent, and repair23 thou to me with as much speed as thou 
wouldest fly death. I have words to speak in 
thine ear will make thee dumb, yet are they much too 
light for the bore26 of the matter. These good fellows will bring thee 
where 1 am. Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
hold their course for England. Of them 1 have much to 
tell thee. Farewell. 

He that thou knowest thine, Hamlet.” 

Come, 1 will give you way^i for these your letters. And do’t the 
speedier that you may direct me 
To him from whom you brought them. 

Exeunt. 


[ 4 . 7 ] Enter King and Laertes. 

KING 

Now must your conscience my acquittance seaH, And you must put 


me in your heart for friend, 

Sith3 you have heard, and with a knowing ear. That he which hath 
your noble father slain 
Pursued my life. 

LAERTES It well appears. But tell me 

Why you proceeded not against these feats^ 

So crimeful and so capital^ in nature. As by your safety, greatness, 
wisdom, all things else. 

You mainly^ were stirred up. 

KING Oh, for two special reasons. 

Which may to you perhaps seem much unsinewedn. But yet to me 
they’re strong. The Queen his mother 
Lives almost by his looks, and for myself— 

My virtue or my plague, be it either which— 

She is so conjunctively to my life and soul That, as the star moves not 
but in his spherei^, 1 could not but by her. The other motive 
Why to a public countis 1 might not go Is the great love the general 
genderi9 bear him. Who, dipping all his faults in their affection. 

Work like the spring2i that turneth wood to stone. Convert his gyves22 
to graces, so that my arrows. Too slightly timbered for so loud a 
wind23, Would have reverted to my bow again 
But not where 1 had aimed them. 

LAERTES 

And so have 1 a noble father lost, 

A sister driven into desp’rate terms27, Whose worth, if praises may go 
back28 again. Stood challenger on mount29 of all the age For her 
perfections. But my revenge will come. 

KING 

Break not your sleeps for that. You must not think 
That we are made of stuff so flat and dull 
That we can let our beard be shook with danger 


And think it pastime. You shortly shall hear more. 

1 loved your father, and we love ourself; 

And that, 1 hope, will teach you to imagine— 

Enter a Messenger with letters. 

How now? What news? 

MESSENGER Letters, my lord, from Hamlet: 

This to Your Majesty, this to the Queen. 

[He gives letters.] 

KING From Hamlet? Who brought them? 

MESSENGER 

Sailors, my lord, they say. 1 saw them not. 

They were given me by Claudio. He received them 
Of him that brought them. 

KING Laertes, you shall hear them.— 

Leave us. 

[Exit Messenger.] 

[He reads.] “High and mighty, you shall know I am set 
naked45 on your kingdom. Tomorrow shall 1 beg leave to see your 
kingly eyes, when I shall, first asking your 

pardon47, thereunto recount the occasion of my sudden and more 
strange return. Hamlet.” 

What should this mean? Are all the rest come back? 

Or is it some abuse, and no such thingso? 

LAERTES 

Know you the hand? 

KING ’Tis Hamlet’s characterSi. “Naked!” 

And in a postscript here he says “alone.” 

Can you devisees me? 


LAERTES 


I am lost in it, my lord. But let him come. 

It warms the very sickness in my heart 
That 1 shall live and tell him to his teeth, 

“Thus didst thou57.” 

KING If it be so, Laertes— 

As how should it be so? How otherwise^s? — will you be ruled by me? 
LAERTES Ay, my lord, 

So^o you will not o’errule me to a peace. 

KING 

To thine own peace. If he be now returned. 

As checking at his voyage, and that^^ he means No more to undertake 
it, 1 will work him 

To an exploit, now ripe in my device64^ Under the which he shall not 
choose but fall; 

And for his death no wind of blame shall breathe. 

But even his mother shall uncharge the practice^^ 

And call it accident. 

LAERTES My lord, 1 will be ruled. 

The rather if you could devise it so 
That 1 might be the organic. 

KING It falls right. 

You have been talked of since your travel much. 

And that in Hamlet’s hearing, for a quality 
Wherein they say you shine. Your sum of parts^s 
Did not together pluck such envy from him 
As did that one, and that, in my regard. 

Of the unworthiest siege76. 

LAERTES what part is that, my lord? 


KING 


A very ribbon in the cap of youth, 

Yet needful too, for youth no less becomes^^ 

The light and careless livery that it wears 
Than settled age his sables and his weeds^i 
Importing health and graveness. Two months since 
Here was a gentleman of Normandy. 

I have seen myself, and served against, the French, 

And they can well^s on horseback, but this gallant Had witchcraft in’t; 
he grew unto his seat. 

And to such wondrous doing brought his horse 
As had he been incorpsed and demi-natured^s 

With the brave beast. So far he topped^^ my thought That I in 
forgery90 of shapes and tricks Come short of what he did. 

LAERTES A Norman was’t? 

KING A Norman. 

LAERTES 

Upon my life, Lamord. 

KING The very same. 

LAERTES 

I know him well. He is the brooch94 indeed And gem of all the nation. 
KING He made confessionoo of you. And gave you such a masterly 
report 

For art and exercise in your defense's, And for your rapier most 
especial. 

That he cried out ’twould be a sight indeed 

If one could match you. Th’escrimersioi of their nation. He swore, had 
neither motion, guard, nor eye 
If you opposed them. Sir, this report of his 
Did Hamlet so envenom with his envy 
That he could nothing do but wish and beg 


Your sudden coming o’er, to playio^ with you. 

Now, out of this— 

LAERTES what out of this, my lord? 

KING 

Laertes, was your father dear to you? 

Or are you like the painting of a sorrow, 

A face without a heart? 

LAERTES why ask you this? 

KING 

Not that 1 think you did not love your father. 

But that 1 know love is begun by timeii^^ And that 1 see, in passages of 
proofii3^ Time qualifiesii4 the spark and fire of it. 

There lives within the very flame of love 

A kind of wick or snuffn^ that will abate it. And nothing is at a like 
goodness stilin^^ For goodness, growing to a pleurisyiis^ Dies in his 
own too much. Thatu^ we would do. We should do when we would; 
for this “would” changes 

And hath abatements! 21 and delays as many As there are tongues, are 
hands, are accidentsi 22 ^ And then this “should” is like a spendthrift 
sight 23^ That hurts by easing. But, to the quick o’th’ulceri24: Hamlet 
comes back. What would you undertake 

To show yourself in deed your father’s son 

More than in words? 

LAERTES To cut his throat i’th’ church. 

KING 

No place, indeed, should murder sanctuarizei28; Revenge should have 
no bounds. But good Laertes, 

Will you do thisi^o, keep close within your chamber. 

Hamlet returned shall know you are come home. 

We’ll put on those shalli32 praise your excellence And set a double 
varnish on the fame 


The Frenchman gave you, bring you in finei34 together, And wager on 
your heads. He, being remissi^s^ Most generousi36^ and free from all 
contriving. Will not peruse the foils, so that with ease. 

Or with a little shuffling, you may choose 
A sword unbated, and in a pass of practicei39 
Requite him for your father. 

LAERTES 1 will do’t. 

And for that purpose I’ll anoint my sword. 

I bought an unction of a mountebanki42 
So mortal that, but dip a knife in it. 

Where it draws blood no cataplasmi44 so rare. Collected from all 
simples that have virtuei45 

Under the mooni46^ can save the thing from death That is but 
scratched withal. I’ll touch my point 
With this contagion, that if I galli48 him slightly. It may be death. 

KING Let’s further think of this. 

Weigh what convenience both of time and means 
May fit us to our shapei^i. if this should fail. And that our drift look 
through our bad performance!52^ ’Twere better not assayed. 
Therefore this project 

Should have a back or second, that might hold 
If this did blast in proofi^s. Soft, let me see. 

We’ll make a solemn wager on your cunningsi56 — i ha’t! 

When in your motion you are hot and dry— 

As!59 make your bouts more violent to that end— And that he calls for 
drink. I’ll have prepared him 

A chalice for the noncei^i, whereon but sipping. If he by chance 
escape your venomed stucki 62 ^ Our purpose may hold there. [A cry 
within.] But stay, what noise? 

Enter Queen. 


QUEEN 


One woe doth tread upon another’s heel, 

So fast they follow. Your sister’s drowned, Laertes. 

LAERTES Drowned! Oh, where? 

QUEEN 

There is a willow grows askanti67 the brook. That shows his hoar 
leavesi^s in the glassy stream; Therewith fantastic garlands did she 
make 

Of crowflowers, nettles, daisies, and long purplesi^o^ That liberal 
shepherds give a grosser namei^i, But our coldi72 rnaids do dead 
men’s fingers call them. 

There on the pendent boughs her crowneti^s weeds Clamb’ring to 
hang, an envious sliveri74 broke. When down her weedyi^s trophies 
and herself Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes spread wide. 

And mermaidlike awhile they bore her up. 

Which time she chanted snatches of old laudsi^s^ As one incapable 
ofi79 her own distress. Or like a creature native and enduediso 
Unto that element. But long it could not be 
Till that her garments, heavy with their drink. 

Pulled the poor wretch from her melodious lay 1 83 
To muddy death. 

LAERTES Alas, then she is drowned? 

QUEEN Drowned, drowned. 

LAERTES 

Too much of water hast thou, poor Ophelia, 

And therefore 1 forbid my tears. But yet 

It is our trickiss; nature her custom holds. Let shame say what it will. 
[He weeps.] When these are gonei89^ xhe woman will be out. Adieu, 
my lord. 

I have a speech of fire that fain would blaze. 

But that this folly doutsi92 it. 


Exit. 


KING Let’s follow, Gertrude. 

How much I had to do to calm his rage! 

Now fear I this will give it start again; 

Therefore let’s follow. 

Exeunt. 


[ 5 . 1 ] Enter two Clowns [with spades and mattocks ]. 

FIRST CLOWN Is shc to be buried in Christian burial, when she willfully 
seeks her own salvation2? 

SECOND CLOWN I tell thcc she is; therefore make her grave straight. The 
crowner hath sat on her, and finds4 
it Christian burial. 

FIRST CLOWN How cau that be, unless she drowned 
herself in her own defense? 

SECOND CLOWN Why, ’tis found soS. 

FIRST CLOWN It must be se ojfendendo'^ , it cannot be else. 

For here lies the point: if I drown myself wittingly, 
it argues an act, and an act hath three branches—it is 
to act, to do, and to perform. Argali 2 , she drowned herself wittingly. 
SECOND CLOWN Nay, but hear you, goodmani4 delver — eirst 
CLOWN Give me leave. Here lies the water; good. 

Here stands the man; good. If the man go to this 

water and drown himself, it is, will he, nill hei7, he goes, mark you 
that. But if the water come to him and 
drown him, he drowns not himself. Argal, he that is 
not guilty of his own death shortens not his own life. 

SECOND CLOWN But is this law? 

FIRST CLOWN Ay, marry, is’t—crowner’s quest22 law. 

SECOND CLOWN Will you ha’ the truth on’t? If this had 


not been a gentlewoman, she should have been 
buried out o’ Christian burial. 

FIRST CLOWN Why, there thou say’st26. And the more pity that great folk 
should have countenance27 in this world to drown or hang themselves, 
more than their 

even-Christian. Come, my spade. There is no ancient29 
gentlemen but gardeners, ditchers, and grave makers. 

They hold up3i Adam’s profession. 

SECOND CLOWN Was hc a gentleman? 

FIRST CLOWN ’A was the first that ever bore arms^s. 

SECOND CLOWN Why, he had none. 

FIRST CLOWN What, art a heathen? How dost thou 
understand the Scripture? The Scripture says Adam 
digged. Could he dig without arms37? m put another question to thee. 
If thou answerest me not to the 
purpose, confess thyselfs^ — second clown Go to. 

FIRST CLOWN What is he that builds stronger than 
either the mason, the shipwright, or the carpenter? 

SECOND CLOWN Thc gallows maker, for that frame43 
outlives a thousand tenants. 

FIRST CLOWN I like thy wit well, in good faith. The 

gallows does welH^. But how does it well? It does well to those that do 
ill. Now thou dost ill to say the gallows 
is built stronger than the church. Argal, the gallows 
may do well to thee. To’t again, come. 

SECOND CLOWN “Who builds stronger than a mason, a 
shipwright, or a carpenter?” 

FIRST CLOWN Ay, tell me that, and unyoke^s. 

SECOND CLOWN Marry, now I can tell. 


FIRST CLOWN To’t. 

SECOND CLOWN Mass^s, I cannot tell. 

Enter Hamlet and Horatio [at a distance]. 

FIRST CLOWN Cudgel thy brains no more about it, for 
your dull ass will not mend his pace with beating; and 
when you are asked this question next, say “a grave 
maker.” The houses he makes lasts till doomsday. Go 
get thee in and fetch me a stoup^o of liquor. 

[Exit Second Clown. First Clown digs.] 
Song. 

“In youth, when I did love, did love^i, Methought it was very sweet. 
To contract—oh—the time for—a—my behove, 63 

Oh, methought there—a—was nothing—a— meet64.” 

HAMLET Has this fellow no feeling of his business, ’a^s 
sings in grave-making? 

HORATIO Custom hath made it in him a property of67 
easiness. 

HAMLET ’Tis e’en so. The hand of little employment 
hath the daintier sense^o. 

FIRST CLOWN 

Song. 

“But age with his stealing steps 
Hath clawed me in his clutch. 

And hath shipped me into the land73, As if 1 had never been such.” 

[He throws up a skull] 

HAMLET That skull had a tongue in it and could sing 

once. How the knave jowls76 it to the ground, as if ’twere Cain’s 
jawbone, that did the first murder! This 

might be the pate of a politician's, which this ass now o’erreaches79, 


one that would circumvent God, might it not? 

HORATIO It might, my lord. 

HAMLET Or of a courtier, which could say, “Good 
morrow, sweet lord! How dost thou, sweet lord?” 

This might be my Lord Such-a-one, that praised my 
Lord Such-a-one’s horse when ’a meant to beg it, 
might it not? 

HORATIO Ay, my lord. 

HAMLET why, e’en so, and now my Lady Worm’s, 

chapless, and knocked about the mazard^^ with a sexton’s spade. 
Here’s fine revolution, an we had the trick^o 
to see’t. Did these bones cost no more the breeding^i 
but to play at loggets^s with them? Mine ache to think on’t. 

EIRST CLOWN 

Song. 

“A pickax and a spade, a spade. 

For and^s a shrouding sheet; Oh, a pit of clay for to be made 
For such a guest is meet.” 

[He throws up another skull] 

HAMLET There’s another. Why may not that be the skull 

of a lawyer? Where be his quiddities now, his quillities^^, his cases, his 
tenuresioo^ and his tricks? Why does he suffer this mad knave now to 
knock him about the 

sconcei 02 with a dirty shovel, and will not tell him of his action of 
batteryi03? Hum, this fellow might be in ’s time a great buyer of 
land, with his statutes, his recognizancesi04^ his fines, his double 
vouchers, his recoveriesios. 

Is this the fine of his fines and the recovery of hisio^ 
recoveries, to have his fine pate full of fine dirt? WilHO^ 
his vouchers vouch him no more of his purchases, and 


double ones too, than the length and breadth of a 
pair of indentures? The very conveyances of his lands 
will scarcely lie in this box, and must th’inheritorin 
himself have no more, ha? 

HORATIO Not a jot more, my lord. 

HAMLET Is not parchment made of sheepskins? 

HORATIO Ay, my lord, and of calves’ skins too. 

HAMLET They are sheep and calves which seek out assuranceii^ 
in that. I will speak to this fellow.—Whose 
grave’s this, sirrahns? 

EiRST CLOWN Mine, sir. 

[Sings] “Oh, pit of clay for to be made 
For such a guest is meet.” 

HAMLET I think it be thine, indeed, for thou liest in’t. 

EIRST CLOWN You lie out on’t, sir, and therefore ’tis 
not yours. For my part, I do not lie in’t, yet it is mine. 

HAMLET Thou dost lie in’t, to be in’t and say it is 

thine. ’Tis for the dead, not for the quicki26- therefore thou liest. 

EIRST CLOWN ’Tis a quick lie, sir; ’twill away again 
from me to you. 

HAMLET what man dost thou dig it for? 

EIRST CLOWN For no man, sir. 

HAMLET what woman, then? 

EIRST CLOWN For none, neither. 

HAMLET who is to be buried in’t? 

EIRST CLOWN One that was a woman, sir, but, rest her 
soul, she’s dead. 

HAMLET How absolute the knave is! We must speak by 137 


the card, or equivocationi^s will undo us. By the Lord, Horatio, this 
three years 1 have took note of it: the agei39 
is grown so picked that the toe of the peasant comes so 
near the heel of the courtier he galls his kibe.—How 
long hast thou been grave maker? 

FIRST CLOWN Of all thc days i’th’ year, 1 came to’t that day that our last 
king Hamlet overcame Fortinbras. 

HAMLET How long is that since? 

FIRST CLOWN Cannot you tell that? Every fool can tell 
that. It was that very day that young Hamlet was 
born—he that is mad and sent into England. 

HAMLET Ay, marry, why was he sent into England? 

FIRST CLOWN Why, because ’a was mad. ’A shall 
recover his wits there, or if ’a do not, ’tis no great 
matter there. 

HAMLET Why? 

FIRST CLOWN ’Twill not be seen in him there. There the men are as mad 
as he. 

HAMLET How camc he mad? 

FIRST CLOWN Very strangely, they say. 

HAMLET How Strangely? 

FIRST CLOWN Faith, e’en with losing his wits. 

HAMLET upon what groundi^o? 

FIRST CLOWN Why, here in Denmark. 1 have been 
sexton here, man and boy, thirty years. 

HAMLET How long will a man lie i’th’earth ere he rot? 

FIRST CLOWN Faith, if ’a be not rotten before ’a die—as we have many 
pockyi65 corpses nowadays, that will scarce hold the laying in —’a will 
last youi66 some eight year or nine year. A tanner will last you nine 
year. 


HAMLET Why he more than another? 

FIRST CLOWN Why, sir, his hide is so tanned with his 
trade that ’a will keep out water a great while, and 
your water is a sore decayer of your whoresoni^i dead body. [He picks 
up a skull] Here’s a skull now hath 
lien youi73 i’th’earth three-and-twenty years. 

HAMLET whose was it? 

FIRST CLOWN A whoTcson mad fellow’s it was. Whose 
do you think it was? 

HAMLET Nay, 1 know not. 

FIRST CLOWN A pestilcncc on him for a mad rogue! ’A 

poured a flagon of Rhenishi79 on my head once. This same skull, sir, 
was, sir, Yorick’s skull, the King’s jester. 

HAMLET This? 

FIRST CLOWN E’en that. 

HAMLET Let me see. [He takes the skull] Alas, poor Yorick! 1 knew him, 
Horatio, a fellow of infinite jest, of 

most excellent fancy. He hath boreiss me on his back a thousand 
times, and now how abhorred in my 

imagination it is! My gorge risesi87 at it. Here hung those lips that 1 
have kissed 1 know not how oft. Where be 
your gibesi89 now? Your gambols, your songs, your flashes of 
merriment that were wont to set the table on 
a roar? Not one now, to mock your own grinning? 

Quite chopfalleni92? Now get you to my lady’s chamber and tell her, 
let her paint an inch thick, to this favori^s 
she must come. Make her laugh at that. Prithee, 

Horatio, tell me one thing. 

HORATIO What’s that, my lord? 

HAMLET Dost thou think Alexander looked o’ this 


fashion i’th’earth? 

HORATIO E’en so. 

HAMLET And smelt so? Pah! [He throws down the skull] 

HORATIO E’en so, my lord. 

HAMLET To what base uses we may return, Horatio! 

Why may not imagination trace the noble dust of 
Alexander till ’a find it stopping a bunghole204? 

HORATIO ’Twere to consider too curiously^os to consider so. 

HAMLET No, faith, not a jot, but to follow him thither with modesty 
enough, and likelihood to lead it 208 . As thus: Alexander died, 
Alexander was buried, Alexander 
returneth to dust, the dust is earth, of earth we 

make loam2ii, and why of that loam whereto he was converted might 
they not stop a beer barrel? 

lmperious2i3 Caesar, dead and turned to clay. Might stop a hole to 
keep the wind away. 

Oh, that that earth which kept the world in awe 
Should patch a wall t’expel the winter’s flaw2i6! 

Enter King, Queen, Laertes, and the corpse [of Ophelia, in procession, 
with Priest, lords, etc.]. 

But soft2i7, but soft awhile! Here comes the King, The Queen, the 
courtiers. Who is this they follow? 

And with such maimed2i9 rites? This doth betoken The corpse they 
follow did with desperate hand 
Fordo it own life. ’Twas of some estate22i. 

Couch we 222 awhile and mark. 

[He and Horatio conceal themselves. Ophelia’s body is taken to the grave.] 
LAERTES What ceremony else? 

HAMLET [to Horatio] 

That is Laertes, a very noble youth. Mark. 


LAERTES What ceremony else? 

PRIEST 

Her obsequies have been as far enlarged 

As we have warranty227. Her death was doubtful, And but that great 
command o’ersways the order228 
She should in ground unsanctified been lodged229 

Till the last trumpet. For230 charitable prayers, Shards^si, flints, and 
pebbles should be thrown on her. 

Yet here she is allowed her virgin crants232^ Her maiden strewments, 
and the bringing home233 
Of bell and burial. 

LAERTES 

Must there no more be done? 

PRIEST No more be done. 

We should profane the service of the dead 

To sing a requiem and such rest237 to her As to peace-parted souls238. 
LAERTES Lay her i’th’earth. 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 

May violets240 spring! I tell thee, churlish priest, A ministering angel 
shall my sister be 
When thou liest howling242_ 

HAMLET [to Horatio] What, the fair Ophelia! 

QUEEN [scattering flowers] Sweets to the sweet! Farewell. 

1 hoped thou shouldst have been my Hamlet’s wife. 

1 thought thy bride-bed to have decked, sweet maid. 

And not t’ have strewed thy grave. 

LAERTES Oh, treble woe 

Fall ten times treble on that cursed head 
Whose wicked deed thy most ingenious sense248 
Deprived thee of! Hold off the earth awhile. 


Till I have caught her once more in mine arms. 

[He leaps into the grave and embraces Ophelia.] 

Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead, 

Till of this flat a mountain you have made 

T’ o’ertop old Pelion253 or the skyish head Of blue Olympus. 

HAMLET [coming forward] What is he whose grief 

Bears such an emphasis255^ whose phrase of sorrow Conjures the 
wandering stars256 and makes them stand Like wonder-wounded257 
hearers? This is 1, Hamlet the Dane258. 

LAERTES [grappling with him259] phe devil take thy soul! 

HAMLET Thou pray’st not well. 

1 prithee, take thy fingers from my throat. 

For though I am not splenitive262 and rash. Yet have 1 in me 
something dangerous. 

Which let thy wisdom fear. Hold off thy hand. 

KING Pluck them asunder. 

QUEEN Hamlet, Hamlet! 

ALL Gentlemen! 

HORATIO Good my lord, be quiet. 

[Hamlet and Laertes are parted.] 

HAMLET 

Why, I will fight with him upon this theme 
Until my eyelids will no longer wag270. 

QUEEN Oh, my son, what theme? 

HAMLET 

1 loved Ophelia. Forty thousand brothers 
Could not with all their quantity of love 
Make up my sum. What wilt thou do for her? 

KING Oh, he is mad, Laertes. 


QUEEN For love of God, forbear him276. 

HAMLET 

’Swounds277^ show me what thou’lt do. 

Woo’t278 weep? Woo’t fight? Woo’t fast? Woo’t tear thyself? 

Woo’t drink up eisel? Eat a crocodile279? 
ril do’t. Dost come here to whine? 

To outface me with leaping in her grave? 

Be buried quick282 with her, and so will 1. 

And if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us, till our ground. 

Singeing his pate against the burning zone285^ Make Ossa like a wart! 
Nay, an thou’lt mouth 286 ^ pn rant as well as thou. 

QUEEN This is mere287 madness. And thus awhile the fit will work on 
him; 

Anon, as patient as the female dove 

When that her golden couplets are disclosed290^ His silence will sit 
drooping. 

HAMLET Hear you, sir. 

What is the reason that you use me thus? 

1 loved you ever. But it is no matter. 

Let Hercules himself do what he may, 294 
The cat will mew, and dog will have his day. 

Exit Hamlet. 

KING 

1 pray thee, good Horatio, wait upon him. 

[Exit] Horatio. 

[To Laertes] Strengthen your patience in297 our last night’s speech; 
We’ll put the matter to the present push298. — Good Gertrude, set 
some watch over your son.— 

This grave shall have a livingsoo monument. 


An hour of quiet^oi shortly shall we see; Till then, in patience our 
proceeding be. 

Exeunt. 


[ 5 . 2 ] Enter Hamlet and Horatio. 

HAMLET 

So much for this, sir; now shall you see the otheri. 

You do remember all the circumstance? 

HORATIO Remember it, my lord! 

HAMLET 

Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fighting 
That would not let me sleep. Methought 1 lay 

Worse than the mutines in the bilboes. Rashly^, And praised be 
rashness for it—let us know7 
Our indiscretions sometime serves us well 

When our deep plots do pall, and that should learn^ us There’s a 
divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hewii them how we will— horatio That is most certain. 
HAMLET up from my cabin. 

My sea-gown scarfedis about me, in the dark Groped 1 to find out 
themi4, had my desire. Fingered their packet, and in finely withdrew 
To mine own room again, making so bold. 

My fears forgetting manners, to unseal 

Their grand commission; where 1 found, Horatio— 

Ah, royal knavery!—an exact command. 

Larded with many severaPO sorts of reasons Importing2i Denmark’s 
health and England’s too. With, ho! such bugs and goblins in my 

life,22 

That on the supervise, no leisure bated23, No, not to stay24 the 
grinding of the ax. My head should be struck off. 


HORATIO Is’t possible? 

HAMLET [giving a document] 

Here’s the commission. Read it at more leisure. 

But wilt thou hear now how 1 did proceed? 

HORATIO 1 beseech you. 

HAMLET 

Being thus benetted round with villainies— 

Ere 1 could make a prologue to my brains,30 
They had begun the play—1 sat me down, 

Devised a new commission, wrote it fair32. 

1 once did hold it, as our statists^s do, A baseness34 to write fair, and 
labored much How to forget that learning, but, sir, now 
It did me yeoman’s service. Wilt thou know 
Th’effect of what 1 wrote? 

HORATIO Ay, good my lord. 

HAMLET 

An earnest conjuration38 from the King, As England was his faithful 
tributary. 

As love between them like the palm40 might flourish. As peace should 
still her wheaten garland4i wear And stand a comma42 ’tween their 
amities. And many suchlike “as”es of great charge43, That on the 
view and knowing of these contents. 

Without debatement further more or less. 

He should those bearers put to sudden death. 

Not shriving time47 allowed. 

HORATIO How was this sealed? 

HAMLET 

Why, even in that was heaven ordinant48. 

1 had my father’s signet49 in my purse. Which was the model^o of that 
Danish seal; Folded the writ^i up in the form of th’other. Subscribed 


it, gave’t th’impression52, placed it safely, The changelingss never 
known. Now, the next day Was our sea fight, and what to this was 
sequent54 

Thou knowest already. 

HORATIO 

So Guildenstern and Rosencrantz go to’t. 

HAMLET 

Why, man, they did make love to this employment. 

They are not near my conscience. Their defeat^s 
Does by their own insinuation59 grow. 

’Tis dangerous when the baser^o nature comes Between the pass and 
fell^i incensed points Of mighty opposites^s. 

HORATIO Why, what a king is this! 

HAMLET 

Does it not, think thee, stand me now upon^s — He that hath killed my 
king and whored my mother. 

Popped in between th’election^s and my hopes. Thrown out his angle 
for my proper^s life. And with such coz’nage^^ —is’t not perfect 
conscience 

To quit^s him with this arm? And is’t not to be damned To let this 
canker of our nature come^^ 

In further evil? 

HORATIO 

It must be shortly known to him from England 
What is the issue of the business there. 

HAMLET 

It will be short. The interim is mine. 

And a man’s life’s no more than to say “one. ”74 
But 1 am very sorry, good Horatio, 

That to Laertes 1 forgot myself. 

For by the image of my cause 1 see 


The portraiture of his. I’ll court his favors. 

But, sure, the bravery79 of his grief did put me Into a tow’ring passion. 
HORATIO Peace, who comes here? 

Enter a Courtier [Osric ]. 

osRic Your Lordship is right welcome back to Denmark. 

HAMLET I humbly thank you, sir. [To Horatio] Dost know this water fly? 
HORATIO No, my good lord. 

HAMLET Thy state is the more gracious, for ’tis a vice to know him. He 
hath much land, and fertile. Let a beast^^ 

be lord of beasts, and his crib87 shall stand at the King’s mess. ’Tis a 
chuffss, but, as I say, spacious in the possession of dirt. 

OSRIC Sweet lord, if Your Lordship were at leisure, I 
should impart a thing to you from His Majesty. 

HAMLET I will receive it, sir, with all diligence of spirit. 

Put your bonnet to his93 right use; ’tis for the head. 

OSRIC I thank Your Lordship, it is very hot. 

HAMLET No, believe me, ’tis very cold. The wind is 
northerly. 

OSRIC It is indifferent97 cold, my lord, indeed. 

HAMLET But yet methinks it is very sultry and hot for my complexion99. 
OSRIC Exceedingly, my lord. It is very sultry, as 

’twere—I cannot tell how. My lord. His Majesty bade 
me signify to you that ’a has laid a great wager on your 
head. Sir, this is the matter— 

HAMLET I beseech you, remember. 

[Hamlet moves him to put on his hat] 

OSRIC Nay, good my lord; for my easel in good faith. 

Sir, here is newly come to court Laertes—believe me, 

an absolute gentleman, full of most excellent differences! of very 


soft society and great showingios. indeed, 
to speak feelingly of him, he is the card or calendar ofio^ 
gentry, for you shall find in him the continent of whatno 
part a gentleman would see. 

HAMLET Sir, his definement suffers no perdition ini 12 
you, though I know to divide him inventorially would 
dozy th’arithmetic of memory, and yet but yaw 
neither in respect of his quick sail. But, in the verity ofus 
extolment, 1 take him to be a soul of great article, and 
his infusion of such dearth and rareness as, to make 
true diction of him, his semblable is his mirror and 
who else would trace him his umbrage, nothing 
more. 

osRic Your Lordship speaks most infallibly of him. 

HAMLET The concernancyi22, sir? Why do we wrap the gentleman in 
our more rawer breathi23? 

OSRIC Sir? 

HORATIO Is’t not possible to understand in anotheri25 
tongue? You will do’ti26, sir, really. 

HAMLET what imports the nominationi27 of this gentleman? 

OSRIC Of Laertes? 

HORATIO [to Hamlet] His purse is empty already; all’s golden words are 
spent. 

HAMLET Of him, sir. 

OSRIC 1 know you are not ignorant— 

HAMLET I would you did, sir. Yet in faith if you did, 134 
it would not much approve me. Well, sir? 

OSRIC You are not ignorant of what excellence Laertes is— hamlet I 
dare not confess that, lest 1 should comparei^s 


with him in excellence. But to know a man well were 
to know himself. 

osRic 1 mean, sir, for his weapon; but in the imputation!4i 
laid on him by them, in his meed he’s unfellowed. 

HAMLET what’s his weapon? 

OSRIC Rapier and dagger. 

HAMLET That’s two of his weapons— but welli45. 

OSRIC The King, sir, hath wagered with him six Barbary horses, against 
the which he has impawned! 47, as 1 take it, six French rapiers and 
poniards, with their assigns! 48, as girdle, hangers, and so. Three of the 
carriages, in! 49 

faith, are very dear to fancy, very responsive to the 
hilts, most delicate carriages, and of very liberal con 
ceit. 

HAMLET what call you!53 the carriages? 

HORATIO [to Hamlet] 1 knew you must be edified by the margent!55 ere 
you had done. 

OSRIC The carriages, sir, are the hangers. 

HAMLET The phrase would be more germane to the 
matter if we could carry a cannon by our sides; 1 would 
it might be hangers till then. But, on: six Barbary horses 
against six French swords, their assigns, and three liberal-conceited 
carriages; that’s the French bet against 
the Danish. Why is this impawned, as you call it? 

OSRIC The King, sir, hath laid! 53, sir, that in a dozen passes!54 between 
yourself and him, he shall not exceed you three hits. He hath laid on 
twelve for nine, and it 

would come to immediate trial, if Your Lordship would 
vouchsafe the answer! 57. 

HAMLET How if I answcT no? 


osRic I mean, my lord, the opposition of your person 
in trial. 

HAMLET Sir, I will walk here in the hall. If it please His 
Majesty, it is the breathing time of day with me. Leti72 
the foils be brought, the gentleman willing, and the 
King hold his purpose, 1 will win for him an I can; if 
not, 1 will gain nothing but my shame and the odd 
hits. 

OSRIC Shall 1 deliver youi77 so? 

HAMLET To this cffcct, sir—after what flourish your 
nature will. 

OSRIC 1 commendiso my duty to Your Lordship. 

HAMLET Yours, yours. 

[Exit Osric] 

’A does well to commend it himself; there are no tongues 
else for’s turniss. 

HORATIO This lapwingi84 runs away with the shell on his head. 

HAMLET ’A did comply with his dugi86 before ’a sucked it. Thus has he 
—and many more of the same breedi87 
that 1 know the drossy age dotes on—only got the 
tune of the time, and, out of an habit of encounter, a 
kind of yeasty collection, which carries them through 
and through the most fanned and winnowed opinions; and do but 
blow them to their trial, the bubbles 
are out. 

Enter a Lord. 

LORD My lord. His Majesty commended him to you by 
young Osric, who brings back to him that you attend 
him in the hall. He sends to know if your pleasure 


hold to play with Laertes, or thati97 you will take longer time. 

HAMLET I am constant to my purposes; they follow the 

King’s pleasure. If his fitness speaks, mine is ready200; now or 
whensoever, provided I be so able as now. 

LORD The King and Queen and all are coming down. 

HAMLET In happy time203. 

LORD The Queen desires you to use some gentle entertainment204 
to Laertes before you fall to play. 

HAMLET She well instructs me. 

[Exit Lord.] 

HORATIO You will lose, my lord. 

HAMLET I do not think so. Since he went into France, I 
have been in continual practice; I shall win at the odds. 

But thou wouldst not think how ill all’s here about my 
heart; but it is no matter. 

HORATIO Nay, good my lord— 

HAMLET It is but fooIcry, but it is such a kind of gaingiving2i3 as would 
perhaps trouble a woman. 

HORATIO If your mind dislike anything, obey it. I will 
forestall their repair2i6 hither and say you are not fit. 

HAMLET Not a whit, we defy augury2i7. There is special providence in 
the fall of a sparrow. If it be now, ’tis 
not to come; if it be not to come, it will be now; if it 
be not now; yet it will come. The readiness is all. Since220 
no man of aught he leaves knows, what is’t to leave 
betimes? Let be. 

A table prepared. [Enter] trumpets, drums, and officers with cushions; 
King, Queen, [Osric,] and all the state; foils, daggers, [and wine borne 
in;] and Laertes. 


KING 


Come, Hamlet, come and take this hand from me. 

[The King puts Laertes’s hand into Hamlet’s.] 

HAMLET [to Laertes] 

Give me your pardon, sir. I have done you wrong. 

But pardon’t as you are a gentleman. 

This presence226 knows. And you must needs have heard, how 1 am 

punished227 

With a sore distraction. What 1 have done 
That might your nature, honor, and exception229 
Roughly awake, 1 here proclaim was madness. 

Was’t Hamlet wronged Laertes? Never Hamlet. 

If Hamlet from himself be ta’en away. 

And when he’s not himself does wrong Laertes, 

Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it. 

Who does it, then? His madness. If t be so, 

Hamlet is of the faction236 that is wronged; His madness is poor 
Hamlet’s enemy. 

Sir, in this audience 

Let my disclaiming from a purposed evil 
Free me so far in your most generous thoughts 
That I have shot my arrow o’er the house 
And hurt my brother. 

LAERTES I am satisfied in nature242^ Whose motive243 in this case should 
stir me most To my revenge. But in my terms of honor 
I stand aloof, and will no reconcilement 
Till by some elder masters of known honor 
I have a voice and precedent of peace247 

To keep my name ungored248. But till that time I do receive your 
offered love like love. 


And will not wrong it. 

HAMLET 1 embrace it freely, 

And will this brothers’ wager frankly25i play.— Give us the foils. 
Come on. 

LAERTES Come, one for me. 

HAMLET 

I’ll be your foiPss^ Laertes. In mine ignorance Your skill shall, like a 
star i’th’ darkest night. 

Stick fiery off^ss indeed. 

LAERTES You mock me, sir. 

HAMLET No, by this hand. 

KING 

Give them the foils, young Osric. Cousin Hamlet, 

You know the wager? 

HAMLET Very well, my lord. 

Your Grace has laid the odds o’th’ weaker side259. 

KING 

1 do not fear it; 1 have seen you both. 

But since he is bettered26i, we have therefore odds. 

LAERTES 

This is too heavy. Let me see another. 

[He exchanges his foil for another.] 

HAMLET 

This likes263 me well. These foils have all a length? 

[ They prepare to fence. ] 

OSRIC Ay, my good lord. 

KING 

Set me the stoups of wine upon that table. 

If Hamlet give the first or second hit. 


Or quit in answer of the third exchange267^ Let all the battlements 
their ordnance fire. 

The King shall drink to Hamlet’s better breath269^ And in the cup an 
union270 shall he throw Richer than that which four successive kings 
In Denmark’s crown have worn. Give me the cups, 

And let the kettle273 to the trumpet speak, The trumpet to the 
cannoneer without. 

The cannons to the heavens, the heaven to earth, 

“Now the King drinks to Hamlet.” Come, begin. 

Trumpets the while. 

And you, the judges, bear a wary eye. 

HAMLET Come on, sir. 

LAERTES Come, my lord. 

[They fence. Hamlet scores a hit] 

HAMLET One. 

LAERTES No. 

HAMLET Judgment. 

osRic A hit, a very palpable hit. 

Drum, trumpets, and shot Flourish. A piece goes off. 

LAERTES Well, again. 

KING 

Stay, give me drink. Hamlet, this pearl is thine. 

[He drinks, and throws a pearl in Hamlet’s cup.] 

Here’s to thy health. Give him the cup. 

HAMLET 

I’ll play this bout first. Set it by awhile. 

Come. [They fence.] Another hit; what say you? 

LAERTES A touch, a touch, I do confess’t. 


KING 


Our son shall win. 

QUEEN He’s fat289 and scant of breath. 

Here, Hamlet, take my napkin290^ rub thy brows. 

The Queen carouses29i to thy fortune, Hamlet. 

HAMLET Good madam! 

KING Gertrude, do not drink. 

QUEEN 

I will, my lord, I pray you pardon me. 

[She drinks.] 

KING [aside] 

It is the poisoned cup. It is too late. 

HAMLET 

I dare not drink yet, madam; by and by. 

QUEEN Come, let me wipe thy face. 

LAERTES [aside to the King] 

My lord. I’ll hit him now. 

KING I do not think’t. 

LAERTES [aside] 

And yet it is almost against my conscience. 

HAMLET 

Come, for the third, Laertes. You do but dally. 

I pray you, pass^oi with your best violence; I am afeard you make a 
wanton of me302. 

LAERTES Say you so? Come on. 

[They fence.] 

osRic Nothing neither way. 

LAERTES 

Have at you now! 

[Laertes wounds Hamlet; then, in scuffling, they change rapiers, and 


Hamlet wounds Laertes. ] 

KING Part them! They are incensed. 

HAMLET 

Nay, come, again. [The Queen falls.] 
osRic Look to the Queen there, ho! 

HORATIO 

They bleed on both sides. How is it, my lord? 

OSRIC How is’t, Laertes? 

LAERTES 

Why, as a woodcock to mine own springe309^ Osric; 1 am justly killed 
with mine own treachery. 

HAMLET 

How does the Queen? 

KING She swoons to see them bleed. 

QUEEN 

No, no, the drink, the drink—Oh, my dear Hamlet— 

The drink, the drink! 1 am poisoned. 

[She dies.] 

HAMLET 

Oh, villainy! Ho, let the door be locked! 

Treachery! Seek it out. 

[Laertes falls. Exit Osric.] 

LAERTES 

It is here, Hamlet. Hamlet, thou art slain. 

No med’cine in the world can do thee good; 

In thee there is not half an hour’s life. 

The treacherous instrument is in thy hand. 

Unbated and envenomed. The foul practice^so 
Hath turned itself on me. Lo, here 1 lie. 


Never to rise again. Thy mother’s poisoned. 

I can no more. The King, the King’s to blame. 

HAMLET 

The point envenomed too? Then, venom, to thy work. 

[He stabs the King.] 

ALL Treason! Treason! 

KING 

Oh, yet defend me, friends! I am but hurt. 

HAMLET {forcing the King to drink] 

Here, thou incestuous, murderous, damned Dane, 

Drink off this potion. Is thy union^ss here? 

Follow my mother. 

[The King dies.] 

LAERTES He is justly served. 

It is a poison tempered^so by himself. 

Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet. 

Mine and my father’s death come not upon thee. 

Nor thine on me! 

[He dies.] 

HAMLET 

Heaven make thee free of it! I follow thee. 

I am dead, Horatio. Wretched Queen, adieu! 

You that look pale and tremble at this chance336^ That are but 
mutes337 or audience to this act. Had I but time—as this fell 
sergeant338^ Death, Is strict in his arrest339 —oh, I could tell you— But 
let it be. Horatio, I am dead; 

Thou livest. Report me and my cause aright 
To the unsatisfied. 

HORATIO Never believe it. 

I am more an antique Roman343 than a Dane. 


Here’s yet some liquor left. 

[He attempts to drink from the poisoned cup. Hamlet prevents him.] 
HAMLET As thou’rt a man, 

Give me the cup! Let go! By heaven, I’ll ha’t. 

Oh, God, Horatio, what a wounded name. 

Things standing thus unknown, shall I leave behind me! 

If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart. 

Absent thee from felicity awhile. 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 
To tell my story. 

A march afar off [and a volley within]. 

What warlike noise is this? 

Enter Osric. 

OSRIC 

Young Fortinbras, with conquest come from Poland, 

To th’ambassadors of England gives 
This warlike volley. 

HAMLET Oh, I die, Horatio! 

The potent poison quite o’ercrows^ss my spirit. 

I cannot live to hear the news from England, 

But I do prophesy th’election lights 
On Fortinbras. He has my dying voice^ss. 

So tell him, with th’occurrents359 more and less Which have 
solicited360. xhe rest is silence. 

[He dies.] 

HORATIO 

Now cracks a noble heart. Good night, sweet prince. 

And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest! 


[March within.] 


why does the drum come hither? 

Enter Fortinbras, with the [English] Ambassadors [with drum, colors, 
and attendants]. 

FORTINBRAS 

Where is this sight? 

HORATIO What is it you would see? 

If aught of woe or wonder, cease your search. 

FORTINBRAS 

This quarry cries on havoc366. o proud Death, What feast is toward367 
in thine eternal cell. That thou so many princes at a shot 
So bloodily hast struck? 

FIRST AMBASSADOR Thc Sight is dismal. 

And our affairs from England come too late. 

The ears are senseless that should give us hearing. 

To tell him his commandment is fulfilled. 

That Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are dead. 

Where should we have our thanks? 

HORATIO Not from his374 mouth. Had it th’ability of life to thank you. 

He never gave commandment for their death. 

But since, so jump upon this bloody question377^ You from the Polack 
wars and you from England 
Are here arrived, give order that these bodies 

High on a stage^so be placed to the view. And let me speak to th’ yet 
unknowing world 

How these things came about. So shall you hear 
Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts. 

Of accidental judgments, casual384 slaughters. Of deaths put on by 
cunning and forced cause^ss^ And, in this upshot, purposes mistook 
FalTn on th’inventors’ heads. All this can I 
Truly deliver. 


FORTiNBRAS Let US haste to hear it, 

And call the noblest to the audience. 

For me, with sorrow I embrace my fortune. 

I have some rights of memory39i in this kingdom. Which now to claim 
my vantage392 doth invite me. 

HORATIO 

Of that 1 shall have also cause to speak. 

And from his mouth whose voice will draw on more394. 

But let this same be presently^^s performed. Even while men’s minds 
are wild, lest more mischance 
On397 plots and errors happen. 

FORTINBRAS Lct fouT captains 

Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage. 

For he was likely, had he been put on399^ xo have proved most royal; 
and for his passage400^ xhe soldiers’ music and the rite of war 
Speak402 loudly for him. 

Take up the bodies. Such a sight as this 
Becomes the field404^ but here shows much amiss. 

Go bid the soldiers shoot. 


Exeunt [marching, bearing off the dead bodies; a peal of ordnance is shot off]. 


DATE AND TEXT 

‘Tf-’ 


Like everything else about Hamlet, the textual problem is complicated. 
On July 26, 1602, James Roberts entered in the Stationers’ Register, the 
official record book of the London Company of Stationers (booksellers 
and printers), “A booke called the Revenge of Hamlett Prince Denmarke 
as yt was latelie Acted by the Lord Chamberleyne his servantes.” For 
some reason, however, Roberts did not print his copy of Hamlet until 
1604, by which time the following unauthorized edition had appeared: 

THE Tragicall Historic of hamlet Prince of Denmarke[.] By 
William Shakespeare. As it hath beene diuerse times acted by 
his Highnesse seruants in the Cittie of London: as also in the 
two Vniuersities of Cambridge and Oxford, and elsewhere At 
London printed for N. L. [Nicholas Ling] and lohn Trundell. 

1603. 

This edition, the first quarto of Hamlet, seems to have been memorially 
reconstructed by actors who toured the provinces (note the references to 
Cambridge, Oxford, etc.), with some recollection of an earlier Hamlet 
play (the Ur-Hamlet) written before 1589 and acted during the 1590s. 
The actors seemingly had no recourse to an authoritative manuscript. 
One of these actors may have played Marcellus and possibly Lucianus 
and Voltimand. Their version seems to have been based on an 
adaptation of the company’s original playbook, which itself stood once 
removed from Shakespeare’s working papers by way of an intermediate 
manuscript. The resulting text is very corrupt, and yet it seems to have 
affected the more authentic text, because the compositors of the second 
quarto made use of it, especially when they typeset the first act. 

The authorized quarto of Hamlet appeared in 1604. Roberts, the 
printer, seems to have reached some agreement with Ling, one of the 
publishers of the first quarto, for their initials are now paired on the title 



page: 


THE Tragicall Historie of hamlet, Prince of Denmarke. By 
William Shakespeare. Newly imprinted and enlarged to 
almost as much againe as it was, according to the true and 
perfect Coppie. at London, Printed by L R. [James Roberts] 
for N. L. [Nicholas Ling] and are to be sold at his shoppe 
vnder Saint Dunstons Church in Fleetstreet. 1604. 

Some copies of this edition are dated 1605. This text was based 
seemingly on Shakespeare’s own papers, with the bookkeeper’s 
annotations, but is marred by printing errors and is at times 
contaminated by the first quarto—presumably when the printers found 
Shakespeare’s manuscript unreadable. This second quarto served as copy 
for a third quarto in 1611, Ling having meanwhile transferred his rights 
in the play to John Smethwick. A fourth quarto, undated but before 
1623, was based on the third. 

The First Folio text of 1623 omits more than two hundred lines found 
in the second quarto. Yet it supplies some clearly authentic passages. It 
seems to derive from a transcript of Shakespeare’s draft, in which cuts 
made by the author were observed—cuts made by Shakespeare quite 
possibly because he knew the draft to be too long for performance, and 
which had either not been marked in the second quarto copy or had 
been ignored there by the compositors. The Folio also incorporates other 
alterations seemingly made for clarity or in anticipation of performance. 
To this theatrically motivated transcript Shakespeare apparently 
contributed some revisions. Subsequently, this version evidently was 
copied again by a careless scribe who took many liberties with the text. 
Typesetting from this inferior manuscript, the Folio compositors 
occasionally consulted the second quarto, but not often enough. Thus, 
even though the Folio supplies some genuine readings, as does the first 
quarto when both the Folio and the second quarto are wrong, the second 
quarto remains the most authentic version of the text. 

Since the text of the second quarto is too long to be accommodated in 
the two hours’ traffic of the stage and since it becomes even longer when 
the words found only in the Folio are added, Shakespeare must have 
known it would have to be cut for performance and probably marked at 



least some omissions himself. As he may have consented to such cuts 
primarily because of the constraints of time, however, this present 
edition holds to the view that the passages in question should not be 
excised from the text we read. The Hamlet presented here is doubtless 
longer than any version ever acted in Shakespeare’s day, and thus does 
not represent a script for any actual performance, but it may well 
represent the play as Shakespeare wrote it and then expanded it 
somewhat, while also including passages that he may reluctantly have 
consented to cut for performance. It is also possible that some cuts were 
artistically intended, but, in the face of real uncertainty in this matter, 
an editorial policy of inclusion gives to the reader those passages that 
would otherwise have to be excised or put in an appendix on 
questionable grounds of authorial “intent.” 

Hamlet must have been produced before the Stationers’ Register entry 
of July 26, 1602. Francis Meres does not mention the play in 1598 in his 
Palladis Tamia: Wit’s Treasury (a slender volume on contemporary 
literature and art; valuable because it lists most of the plays of 
Shakespeare that existed at that time). Gabriel Harvey attributes the 
“tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark” to Shakespeare in a marginal 
note in Harvey’s copy of Speght’s Chaucer; Harvey acquired the book in 
1598 but could have written the note any time between then and 1601 
or even 1603. More helpful in dating is Hamlet’s clear reference to the 
so-called “War of the Theaters,” the rivalry between the adult actors and 
the boy actors whose companies had newly revived in 1598-1599 after 
nearly a decade of inactivity (see Hamlet, 2.2.337-62). The Children of 
the Chapel Royal began acting at Blackfriars in 1598 and provided such 
keen competition in 1599-1601 that the adult actors were at times 
forced to tour the provinces (see Hamlet, 2.2.332-62). Hamlet’s reference 
to the rivalry appears, however, only in the Folio text and could 
represent a late addition. The reference to an “inhibition” imposed on 
acting companies “by the means of the late innovation” (2.2.332-3), 
printed in the 1604 quarto, may possibly refer to the abortive uprising of 
the Earl of Essex on February 8, 1601, or to a decree issued by the Privy 
Council on June 22, 1600, restricting London companies to two 
performances a week in each of two playhouses. Revenge tragedy was 
also in fashion during these years: John Marston’s Antonio’s Revenge, for 
example, dates from 1599-1601, and The Malcontent is from about the 



same time or slightly later, though it is hard to tell who influenced 
whom. Hamlefs apparent indebtedness to John Florio’s translation of 
Montaigne suggests that Shakespeare had access to that work in 
manuscript before its publication in 1603; the Florio had been registered 
for publication in 1595 and 1600. 



TEXTUAL NOTES 

‘Tf-’ 


These textual notes are not a historical collation, either of the early 
quartos and the early folios or of more recent editions; they are simply a 
record of departures in this edition from the copy text. The reading 
adopted in this edition appears in boldface, followed by the rejected 
reading from the copy text, i.e., the second quarto of 1604. Only major 
alterations in punctuation are noted. Changes in lineation are not 
indicated, nor are some minor and obvious typographical errors. 

Abbreviations used: 

F the First Folio 
Q quarto 

Copy text: the second quarto of 1604-1605 [Q2]. The First Folio text 
also represents an independently authoritative text; although seemingly 
not the correct choice for copy text, the Folio text is considerably less 
marred by typographical errors than is Q2. The adopted readings in 
these notes are from F unless otherwise indicated; [eds.] means that the 
adopted reading was first proposed by some editor since the time of F. 
Some readings also are supplied from the first quarto of 1603 [Ql]. Act 
and scene divisions are missing in Qq 1-2; the Folio provides such 
markings only through 1.3 and at Act 2. 

1 . 1 . 

1 Who’s Whose 

19 soldier [F, Ql] souldiers 44 off [Ql] of 
48 harrows horrowes 

67 sledded Polacks [eds.] sleaded pollax 77 why [F, Ql] with 
77 cast cost 

91 heraldry [F, Ql] heraldy 92 those [F, Ql] these 95 returned returne 


97 cov’nant comart 

98 designed [eds.] desseigne 112 e’en so [eds.] enso 116 mote [eds.] 
moth 119 tenantless tennatlesse 125 feared [eds.] feare 142 you [F, 
Ql] your 144 at it it 

181 conveniently [F, Ql] conuenient 

1 . 2 . 

0.2 [and elsewhere] Gertrude Gertrad 
1 KING Claud. 

67 so so much 
77 good coold 

82 shapes [Q3] chapes 83 denote deuote 
96 a or 

105 corpse [eds.] course 112 you. For you for 114 retrograde 
retrogard 129 sullied [eds.] sallied [Q2] solid [F] 

132 self seale 

133 weary wary 
137 to this thus 

140 satyr [F4] satire 143 would [F, Ql] should 149 even she [F; not in 
Q2] 

175 to drink deep [F, Ql] for to drinke 178 to see [F, Ql] to 199 
waste [F2] wast [Q2, F] 

206 jelly with ... fear, gelly, with ... feare 210 Where, as [Q5] 
Whereas 225 Indeed, indeed [F, Ql] Indeede 241 Very like, very like 
[F, Ql] Very like 242 hundred hundreth 243 marcellus, bernardo [eds.] 
Both 

247 tonight to nigh 256 fare farre 257 eleven a leauen 259.1 Exeunt 
[at line 258 in Q2] 

262 Foul [F, Ql] fonde 1.3. 

3 convoy is conuay, in 12 bulk bulkes 
18 [F; not in Q2] 

29 weigh way 


49 like a a 

74 Are Or 

75 be boy 

76 loan loue 

110 Running [eds.] Wrong [Q2] Roaming [F] 

116 springes springs 126 tether tider 

130 implorators imploratotors 131 bawds [eds.] bonds 132 beguile 
beguide 1.4. 

2 is a is 

6.1 go off [eds.] goes of 

17 revel [Q3] reueale 19 clepe clip 

36 evil [eds.] eale [Q2] ease [Q3] 

37 often dout [eds.] of a doubt 49 inurned interr’d [Q2, Ql] 

61, 79 wafts waues 

80 off of 
82 artery arture 

86.1 Exeunt Exit 

87 imagination [F, Ql] imagion 1.5. 

1 Whither [eds.] Whether 20 on [eds.] an 

21 fretful porcupine [F, Ql] fearfull Porpentine 44 wit [eds.] wits 
48 what a what 

56 lust [F, Ql] but 56 angel Angle 

57 sate [F] sort 

59 scent [eds.] sent 68 alleys [eds.] allies 69 posset possesse 
96 stiffly swiftly 
119 bird and 

128 HORATIO, MARCELLUS Booth [also at line 151] 

128 heaven, my lord heauen 138 Look you, I’ll I will 158 s.d. cries 
Ghost cries 

179 some’er so mere 185 Well well, well [Ql, Q2] 


2 . 1 . 

0.1 man [eds.] man or two 

3 marvelous meruiles 

29 Faith, no Fayth 41 warrant wit 

42 sullies sallies 

43 wi’ th’with 

60 o’ertook or tooke 64 takes take 

76 s.d. Exit Reynaldo. Enter Ophelia [after line 75 in Q2] 

107 passion passions 114 quoted [eds.] coted 2.2. 

0.1 [and elsewhere] Rosencrantz Rosencraus 

57 o’erhasty hastie 73 three [F, Ql] threescore 90 since brevity 
breuitie 

125 This [Q2 has a speech prefix: Pol This] 

126 above about 

137 winking working 143 his her 

148 watch wath 

149 to a to 

151 ’tis [F, Ql; not in Q2] 

170.1 [at line 169 in Q2] 

170.1 Exeunt [eds.] Exit 

210 sanity sanctity 212-13 and suddenly ... him [F; not in Q2] 

213 honorable lord Lord 214 most humbly take take 215 cannot, sir 
cannot 216 more not more 224 excellent extent 228-9 overhappy. / 
On euer happy on 229 cap lap 
240-70 Let... attended [F; not in Q2] 

267 ROSENCRANTZ, GUILDENSTERN Both [F] 

273 even euer 
288 could can 
292 off of 
304 What a What 


306-7 admirable, in action how ... angel, in [F, subst.] admirable in 
action, how ... Angell in 310 no, nor nor 
314 you yee 
321 of on 

324-5 the clown ... sear [F; not in Q2] 

325 tickle [eds.] tickled [F] 

326 blank black 

337-62 How ... too [F; not in Q2] 

342 berattle [eds.] be-ratled [F] 

349 most like [eds.] like most [F] 

373 lest my let me 381 too to 

398-9 tragicalhistorical, tragical-comical-historical-pastoral [F; not 
in Q2] 

401 light... these [eds.] light for the lawe of writ, and the liberty: these 
425 By’r by 

429 e’en to’t ento’t 429 French falconers friendly Fankners 433 [and 
elsewhere] first player Player 

436-7 caviare cauiary 443 affectation affection 446 tale [F, Ql] talke 
456 heraldry [F, Ql] heraldy 456 dismal. Head dismall head 474 Then 
senseless Ilium [F; not in Q2] 

481 And, like Like 495 fellies [F4] follies [Q2] Fallies [F] 

504 “Mobled queen” is good [F; not in Q2; F reads “Inobled”] 

506 bisson Bison 

514 husband’s [F, Ql] husband 519 whe’er where 

540 a [F; not in Q2] 

541 or [F, Ql] lines, or 546 s.d. Exeunt players [see textual note at line 
548.1] 

547 till tell 

548.1 Exeunt [F; Q2 has “Exeunt Pol and Players” after line 547] 

554 his the 
556 and an 


559 to Hecuba [F, Ql] to her 561 the cue that 
582 Oh, vengeance [F; not in Q2] 

584 father [Ql, Q3, Q4; not in Q2, F] 

588 scullion [F] stallyon [Q2] scalion [Ql] 

600 the devil a deale 600 the devil the deale 3.1. 

1 And An 

28 too two 

32 lawful espials [F; not in Q2] 

33 Will Wee’le 

46 loneliness lowlines 46 to too 

56 Let’s withdraw withdraw 56.2 Enter Hamlet [after line 55 in Q2] 

65 wished. To wisht to 73 disprized despiz’d 84 of us all [F, Ql; not in 
Q2] 

86 sicklied sickled 93 well, well, well well 100 the these 

108 your honesty you 119 inoculate euocutat 122 to a a 

130 knaves all knaues 144 paintings too [Ql] paintings 146 jig, you 

amble gig & amble 147 lisp list 

148 your ignorance [F, Ql] ignorance 155 Th’expectancy 
Th’expectation 159 music musickt 160 that what 

161 tune time 

162 feature stature 164 [Q2 has “Exit” at the end of this line] 

191 unwatched vnmatcht 3.2. 

10 tatters totters 

10 split [F, Ql] spleet 27 of the of 

29 praise praysd 
37 sir [F; not in Q2] 

45.1 Enter ... Rosencrantz [after line 47 in Q2] 

88 detecting detected 96 now. My lord, now my Lord. 

107 [and elsewhere] queen Ger. 

108 metal mettle 


112-13 [F; not in Q2] 

127 devil deule [Q2] Diuel [F] 

133.1 sound [eds.] sounds 
133.7 Anon conies anon come 

135 miching [F, Ql] munching 140 keep counsel [F, Ql] keepe 153 
[and throughout scene] player king King 

154 orbed orb’d the 159 [and throughout scene] player queen Quee. 

162 your our 164 [Q2 follows here with an extraneous unrhymed line: 
“For women feare too much, euen as they loue”] 

165 For And 

166 In Eyther none, in 167 love Lord 

179 Wormwood, wormwood That’s wormwood 180 player queen [not 
in Q2] 

188 like the 
197 joys joy 
217 An And 

221 a widow [F, Ql] I be a widow 221 be [F] be a 226.1 Exit [F, Ql] 
Exeunt 

240 wince [Ql] winch [Q2, F] 

241.1 [after line 242 in Q2] 

254 Confederate [F, Ql] Considerat 256 infected [F, Ql, Q4] inuected 
258 usurp vsurps 
264 [F; not in Q2] 

274 with two with 288.1 [F; after line 293 in Q2] 

308 start stare 
317 of my of 

343.1 [after line 341 in Q2] 

357 thumb the vmber 366 to the top of to 370 can fret me [F] fret me 
not [Q2] can fret me, yet [Ql] 

371.1 [after line 372 in Q2] 


385 POLONius [F; not in Q2] 

386 Leave me, friends [so F; Q2 places before “I will say so,” and 
assigns both to Hamlet] 

388 breathes breakes 390 bitter ... day business as the bitter day 395 
daggers [F, Ql] dagger 3.3. 

19 huge hough 

22 ruin raine 

23 but with but 

35.1 Exit [after “1 know” in F] 

50 pardoned pardon 

58 Offense’s [eds.] Offences 58 shove showe 

73 pat... a-praying but now a is a praying 75 revenged reuendge 

79 hire and salary base and silly 81 With all Withall 3.4. 

5-6 with him ... Mother, mother, mother [F; not in Q2] 

7 warrant wait 

8.1 Enter Hamlet [at line 5 in Q2] 

21 inmost most 

23 Help, ho! Helpe how 43 off of 

51 tristful heated 

53 [assigned in Q2 to Hamlet] 

60 heaven-kissing heaue, a kissing 89 panders pardons 
91 mine ... soul my very eyes into my soule 92 grained greened 
93 not leave leaue there 100 tithe kyth 
146 Ecstasy [F; not in Q2] 

150 I the the 
165 live leaue 

172 Refrain tonight to refraine night 193 ravel rouell 

205 to breathe [eds.] to breath 222 a [F, Ql] a most 224.1 Exeunt 

[eds.] Exit 

4.1. 


32.1 [at 31 in Q2] 

4.2. 

0.1 [Q2: “EnterHamlet, Rosencraus, and others.”] 

2-3 [F; not in Q2; the s.p. in F is “Gentlemen”] 

4 HAMLET [not in Q2] 

5.1 [F; not in Q2] 

7 Compounded Compound 18-19 an ape [not in Q2] 

31-2 Hide ... after [F; not in Q2] 

4.3. 

44 With fiery quickness [F; not in Q2] 

56 and so so 
72 were will 
72 begun begin 

4.4. 

20-1 name. To name To 4.5. 

16 Let... in [assigned in Q2 to Horatio] 

20.1 [after line 16 in Q2] 

38 with all with 

52 clothes close 

57 Indeed, la Indeede 62 to too 
83 in their in 

98 [F; not in Q2] 

100.1 [below line 97 in Q2] 

103 impetuous [Q3, F2] impitious [Q2] impittious [F] 

109 They The 

146 swoopstake [eds.] soopstake [Q1 reads “Swoopstake-like”] 

158 Let her come in [assigned in Q2 to Laertes and placed before “How 
now, what noyse is that?”] 

158 s.d. Enter Ophelia [after line 157 in Q2] 

162 Till Tell 


165 an old [F, Ql] a poore 
166-8, 170 [F; not in Q2] 

186 must [F, Ql] may 191 affliction [F, Ql] afflictions 199 All flaxen 
Flaxen 203 Christian [F] Christians 203 souls, I pray God [F, Ql] 
soules 204 you see you 
217 trophy, sword trophe sword 4.6. 

7, 9 FIRST SAILOR Say. 

9 an’t and 

22 good turn turne 
26 bore bord 

30 He So 

31 will give will 
4.7. 

6 proceeded proceede 

7 crimeful criminall 

15 conjunctive concliue 22 g 5 rves Giues 

23 loud a wind loued Arm’d 25 had haue 37 How ... Hamlet [F; not in 
Q2] 

38 This These 

46-7 your pardon you pardon 48 and more strange [F; not in Q2] 

48 Hamlet [F; not in Q2] 

56 shall live [F, Ql] hue 62 checking the King 78 ribbon [eds.] ribaud 
89 my me 

101 escrimers [eds.] Scrimures 116 wick [eds.] weeke 123 spendthrift 
[Q5] spend thrifts 135 on ore 
139 pass pace 
141 for that for 

151 shape. If shape if 157 ha’t hate 160 prepared prefard 168 hoar 
horry 

172 cold cull-cold 192 douts [F “doubts”] drownes 5.1. 

1 [and throughout] first clown Clowne 


3 [and throughout] 

3 SECOND CLOWN Other 
9 se offendendo so offended 12 and to to 
12 Argal or all 

34-7 SECOND clown: Why ... arms? [F, not in Q2] 

43 that frame that 

55.1 [before line 65 in Q2] 

60 stoup soope 

70 daintier dintier 85 meant [F, Ql, Q3] went 89 mazard massene 

106- 7 Is ... recoveries [F; not in Q2] 

107- 8 Will his will 109 double ones too doubles 120 Oh or 
121 [F; not in Q2] 

143 Of all Of 

165 nowadays [F; not in Q2] 

183 Let me see [F; not in Q] 

192 chamber [F, Ql] table 208-9 As thus [F; not in Q2] 

216 winter’s waters 226, 235 priest Doct. 

231 Shards, flints Flints 246 t’have haue 

247 treble double 262 and rash rash 288 thus this 

296.1 [Exit] Horatio and Horatio 
301 shortly thereby 302 Till Tell 
5.2. 

5 Methought my thought 6 bilboes bilbo 
9 pall fall 
17 unseal vnfold 
19 Ah, [eds.] A 

29 villainies villaines 30 Ere Or 43 “as”es as sir 52 Subscribed 
Subscribe 57, 68-80 [F; not in Q2] 

73 interim is [eds.] interim’s [F] 


78 court [eds.] count [F] 

81 [and throughout] OSRIC Cour. 

82 humbly humble 93 Put your your 
98 sultry sully 

98 for or 

107 gentleman [eds.] gentlemen 109 feelingly [Q4] fellingly 114 dozy 
[eds.] dazzie 114 yaw [eds.] raw 141 his [eds.] this 142 him by them, 
him, by them 149 hangers hanger 156 carriages carriage 159 might be 
be might 162 impawned, as [eds.] all [Q2] impon’d, as [F] 

174 purpose, I purpose; I 181-2 Yours, yours. ’A does Yours doo’s 186 

comply so sir 190 yeasty histy 

191 fanned [eds.] prophane [Q2] fond [F] 

191 winnowed trennowed 210 But thou thou 218 be now be 
220 will come well come 238 [F; not in Q2] 

248 To keep To 
248 till all 

252 foils. Come on foiles. 

255 off of 

261 bettered better 270 union Vnice [“Onixe” in some copies] 

288 A touch, a touch, II 302 afeard sure 

316 Hamlet, Hamlet Hamlet 

319 thy [F, Ql] my 327 murderous [F; not in Q2] 

328 off of 

328 thy union [F, Ql] the Onixe 345 ha’t [eds.] hate [Q2] have’t [F] 

366 proud prou’d 

369 FIRST AMBASSADOR EmboS. 

381 th’ yet yet 

385 forced for no 394 on no 

Passages contained only in F and omitted from Q2 are noted in the 
textual notes above. Listed below are the more important instances in 
which Q2 contains words, lines, and passages omitted in F. 


1 . 1 . 

112-29 BERNARDO I think ,,, countrymen 1.2. 
58-60 wrung ... consent 

1.3. 

9 perfume and 

1.4. 

17-38 This heavy-headed ... scandal 
75-8 The very ... beneath 

2 . 1 . 

122 Come 

2.2. 

17 Whether ... thus 

217 except my life 
363 very 

366 ’Sblood (and some other profanity passim) 
371 then 

444-5 as wholesome ... fine 
521-2 of this 
589 Hum 

3.2. 

169-70 Where ... there 
216-17 To ... scope 

3.4. 

72-7 Sense ... difference 
79-82 Eyes ... mope 
168-72 That monster ... put on 
174-7 the next... potency 
187 One word ... lady 
209-17 There’s ... meet 


4.1. 

4 Bestow ,,, while 
41-4 Whose ... air 

4.2. 

4 But soft 

4.3. 

26-9 KING Alas ... worm 4.4. 

9-67 Enter Hamlet ... worth 

4.5. 

33 Oho 
4.7. 

68-82 LAERTES My lord ... graveness 101-3 Th’ escrimers ... them 
115-24 There ... ulcer 

5.1. 

154 There 

5.2. 

106-42 here is ... unfellowed (replaced in F by “you are not ignorant of 
what excellence Laertes is at his weapon”) 154-5 horatio [to Hamlet] I 
knew ... done 193-207 Enter a Lord ... lose, my lord (replaced in F by 
“You will lose this wager, my lord”) 222 Let be 


SHAKESPEARE’S SOURCES 


The ultimate source of the Hamlet story is Saxo Grammaticus’s Historia 
Danica (1180-1208), the saga of one Amlothi or (as Saxo calls him) 
Amlethus. The outline of the story is essentially that of Shakespeare’s 
play, even though the emphasis of the Danish saga is overwhelmingly on 
cunning, brutality, and bloody revenge. Amlethus’s father is Horwendil, 
a Governor of Jutland, who bravely kills the King of Norway in single 
combat and thereby wins the hand in marriage of Gerutha, daughter of 
the King of Denmark. This good fortune goads the envious Feng into 
slaying his brother Horwendil and marrying Gerutha, “capping 
unnatural murder with incest.” Though the deed is known to everyone, 
Feng invents excuses and soon wins the approbation of the fawning 
courtiers. Young Amlethus vows revenge, but, perceiving his uncle’s 
cunning, he feigns madness. His mingled words of craft and candor 
awaken suspicions that he may be playing a game of deception. 

Two attempts are made to lure Amlethus into revealing that he is 
actually sane. The first plan is to tempt him into lechery, on the theory 
that one who lusts for women cannot be truly insane. Feng causes an 
attractive woman to be placed in a forest where Amlethus will meet her 
as though by chance; but Amlethus, secretly warned of the trap by a 
kindly foster brother, spirits the young lady off to a hideaway where 
they can make love unobserved by Feng’s agents. She confesses the plot 
to Amlethus. In a second stratagem, a courtier who is reported to be 
“gifted with more assurance than judgment” hides himself under some 
Straw in the Queen’s chamber in order to overhear her private 
conversations with Amlethus. The hero, suspecting just such a trap, 
feigns madness and begins crowing like a noisy rooster, bouncing up and 
down on the straw until he finds the eavesdropper. Amlethus stabs the 
man to death, drags him forth, cuts the body into morsels, boils them, 
and flings the bits “through the mouth of an open sewer for the swine to 



eat.” Thereupon he returns to his mother to accuse her of being an 
infamous harlot. He wins her over to repentant virtue and even 
cooperation. When Feng, returning from a journey, looks around for his 
counselor, Amlethus jestingly (but in part truly) suggests that the man 
went to the sewer and fell in. 

Feng now sends Amlethus to the King of Britain with secret orders for 
his execution. However, Amlethus finds the letter to the British King in 
the coffers of the two unnamed retainers accompanying him on the 
journey, and substitutes a new letter ordering their execution instead. 
The new letter, purportedly written and signed by Feng, goes on to urge 
that the King of Britain marry his daughter to a young Dane being sent 
from the Danish court. By this means Amlethus gains an English wife 
and rids himself of the escorts. A year later Amlethus returns to Jutland, 
gets the entire court drunk, flings a tapestry (knitted for him by his 
mother) over the prostrate courtiers, secures the tapestry with stakes, 
and then sets fire to the palace. Feng escapes this holocaust, but 
Amlethus cuts him down with the King’s own sword. (Amlethus 
exchanges swords because his own has been nailed fast into its scabbard 
by his enemies.) Subsequently, Amlethus convinces the people of the 
justice of his cause and is chosen King of Jutland. After ruling for several 
years, he returns to Britain, bigamously marries a Scottish queen, fights 
a battle with his first father-in-law, is betrayed by his second wife, and is 
finally killed in battle. 

In Saxo’s account we thus find the prototypes of Hamlet, Claudius, 
Gertrude, Polonius, Ophelia, Rosencrantz, and Guildenstern. Several 
episodes are close in narrative detail to Shakespeare’s play: the original 
murder and incestuous marriage, the feigned madness, the woman used 
as a decoy, the eavesdropping counselor, and especially the trip to 
England. A translation of Saxo into French by Frangois de Belleforest, in 
Histories Tragiques (1576 edition), adds a few details, such as Gertrude’s 
adultery before the murder and Hamlet’s melancholy. Belleforest’s 
version is longer than Saxo’s, with more psychological and moral 
observation and more dialogue. Shakespeare probably consulted it. 
Shakespeare need not have depended extensively on these older versions 
of his story, however. His main source was almost certainly an old play 
of Hamlet Much evidence testifies to the existence of such a play. The 
Diary of Philip Henslowe, a theater owner and manager, records a 



performance, not marked as “new,” of a Hamlet at Newington Butts on 
June 11, 1594, by “my Lord Admiral’s men” or “my Lord Chamberlain’s 
men,” probably the latter. Thomas Lodge’s pamphlet Wit’s Misery and the 
World’s Madness (1596) refers to “the vizard of the ghost which cried so 
miserably at the theater, like an oyster wife, ‘Hamlet, revenge!’ ” And 
Thomas Nashe, in his Epistle prefixed to Robert Greene’s romance 
Menaphon (1589), offers the following observation: 

It is a common practice nowadays amongst a sort of shifting 
companions, that run through every art and thrive by none, 
to leave the trade of noverint, whereto they were born, and 
busy themselves with the endeavors of art, that could 
scarcely Latinize their neck verse if they should have need; 
yet English Seneca read by candlelight yields many good 
sentences, as “Blood is a beggar” and so forth; and if you 
entreat him fair in a frosty morning, he will afford you whole 
Hamlets, I should say handfuls, of tragical speeches. But O 
grief! Tempos edax rerum, what’s that will last always? The 
sea exhaled by drops will in continuance be dry, and Seneca, 
let blood line by line and page by page, at length must needs 
die to our stage; which makes his famished followers to 
imitate the Kid in Aesop, who, enamored with the Fox’s 
newfangles, forsook all hopes of life to leap into a new 
occupation; and these men, renouncing all possibilities of 
credit or estimation, to intermeddle with Italian 
translations ... 

Nashe’s testimonial describes a Hamlet play, written in the Senecan style 
by some person born to the trade of “noverint,” or scrivener, who has 
turned to hack writing and translation. The description has often been 
fitted to Thomas Kyd, though this identification is not certain. (Nashe 
could be punning on Kyd’s name when he refers to “the Kid in Aesop.”) 
Certainly Thomas Kyd’s The Spanish Tragedy (c. 1587) shows many 
affinities with Shakespeare’s play, and provides many Senecan 
ingredients missing from Saxo and Belleforest: the ghost, the difficulty in 
ascertaining whether the ghost’s words are believable, the resulting need 
for delay and a feigning of madness, the moral perplexities afflicting a 
sensitive man called upon to revenge, the play within the play, the 
clever reversals and ironically caused deaths in the catastrophe, the 



rhetoric of tragical passion. Whether or not Kyd in fact wrote the Ur- 
Hamlet, his extant play enables us to see more clearly what that lost play 
must have contained. The unauthorized first quarto of Hamlet (1603) 
also offers a few seemingly authentic details that are not found in the 
authoritative second quarto but are found in the earlier sources and may 
have been a part of the Ur-Hamlet. For example, after Hamlet has killed 
Corambis (corresponding to Polonius), the Queen vows to assist Hamlet 
in his strategies against the King; and later, when Hamlet has returned to 
England, the Queen sends him a message by Horatio warning him to be 
careful. 

One last document sheds light on the Ur-Hamlet A German play, Der 
bestrafte Brudermord {Fratricide Punished), from a now-lost manuscript 
dated 1710, seems to have been based on a text used by English actors 
traveling in Germany in 1586 and afterward. Though changed by 
translation and manuscript transmission, and too entirely different from 
Shakespeare’s play to have been based on it, this German version may 
well have been based on Shakespeare’s source play. Polonius’s name in 
this text, Corambus, is the Corambis of the first quarto of 1603. (The 
name may mean “cabbage cooked twice,” for coramble-bis, a proverbially 
dull dish.) Der bestrafte Brudermord begins with a prologue in the 
Senecan manner, followed by the appearance of the ghost to Francisco, 
Horatio, and sentinels of the watch. Within the palace, meanwhile, the 
King carouses. Hamlet joins the watch, confiding to Horatio that he is 
“sick at heart” over his father’s death and mother’s hasty remarriage. 
The ghost appears to Hamlet, tells him how the juice of hebona was 
poured into his ear, and urges revenge. When Hamlet swears Horatio 
and Francisco to silence, the ghost (now invisible) says several times 
“We swear,” his voice following the men as they move from place to 
place. Hamlet reveals to Horatio the entire circumstance of the murder. 
Later, in a formal session of the court, the new King speaks 
hypocritically of his brother’s death and explains the reasons for his 
marriage to the Queen. Hamlet is forbidden to return to Wittenberg, 
though Corambus’s son Leonhardus has already set out for France. 

Some time afterward, Corambus reports the news of Hamlet’s madness 
to the King and Queen, and presumes on the basis of his own youthful 
passions to diagnose Hamlet’s malady as lovesickness. Concealed, he and 
the King overhear Hamlet tell Ophelia to “go to a nunnery.” When 



players arrive from Germany, Hamlet instructs them in the natural style 
of acting, and then requests them to perform a play before the King 
about the murder of King Pyrrhus by his brother. (Death is again 
inflicted by hebona poured in the ear.) After the King’s guilty reaction to 
the play, Hamlet finds him alone at prayers but postpones the killing lest 
the King’s soul be sent to heaven. Hamlet kills Corambus behind the 
tapestry in the Queen’s chamber, and is visited again by the ghost (who 
says nothing, however). Ophelia, her mind deranged, thinks herself in 
love with a court butterfly named Phantasmo. (This creature is also 
involved in a comic action to help the clown Jens with a tax problem.) 
The King sends Hamlet to England with two unnamed courtiers who are 
instructed to kill Hamlet after their arrival. A contrary wind takes them 
instead to an island near Dover, where Hamlet foils his two enemies by 
kneeling between them and asking them to shoot him on signal; at the 
proper moment, he ducks and they shoot each other. He finishes them 
off with their own swords, and discovers letters on their persons 
ordering Hamlet’s execution by the English King if the original plot 
should fail. When Hamlet returns to Denmark, the King arranges a duel 
between him and Corambus’s son Leonhardus. If Leonhardus’s poisoned 
dagger misses its mark, a beaker of wine containing finely ground 
oriental diamond dust is to do the rest. Hamlet is informed of the 
impending duel by Phantasmo (compare Osric), whom Hamlet taunts 
condescendingly and calls “Signora Phantasmo.” Shortly before the duel 
takes place, Ophelia is reported to have thrown herself off a hill to her 
death. The other deaths occur much as in Shakespeare’s play. The dying 
Hamlet bids that the crown be conveyed to his cousin, Duke Fortempras 
of Norway, of whom we have not heard earlier. 

From the extensive similarities between Hamlet and this German play, 
we can see that Shakespeare inherited his narrative material almost 
intact, though in a jumble and so pitifully mangled that the modern 
reader can only laugh at the contrast. No source study in Shakespeare 
reveals so clearly the extent of Shakespeare’s wholesale borrowing of 
plot, and the incredible transformation he achieved in reordering his 
materials. 

The following excerpt is from the English The History of Hamlet, 1608, 
an unacknowledged translation of Belleforest that in one or two places 
seems to have been influenced by Shakespeare’s play—as when Hamlet 



beats his arms on the hangings of the Queen’s apartment instead of 
jumping on the quilt or bed, as in Belleforest, and cries, “A rat! a rat!” It 
is otherwise a close translation and, although too late for Shakespeare to 
have used, provides an Elizabethan version of the account Shakespeare 
most likely used. 

THE HISTORY OF HAMLET PRINCE OF DENMARK 



CHAPTER 1 


How Horvendil and Fengon were made Governors of the Province of 
Ditmarse, and how Horvendil married Genith, the daughter to Roderick, chief 
King of Denmark, by whom he had Hamlet; and how after his marriage his 
brother Fengon slew him traitorously and married his brother’s wife, and 
what followed. 


You must understand, that long time before the kingdom of Denmark 
received the faith of Jesus Christ and embraced the doctrine of the 
Christians, that the common people in those days were barbarous and 
uncivil and their princes cruel, without faith or loyalty, seeking nothing 
but murder and deposing or at the least offending each other either in 
honors, goods, or lives, not caring to ransom such as they took prisoners 
but rather sacrificing them to the cruel vengeance naturally imprinted in 
their hearts; in such sort that if there were sometimes a good prince or 
king among them who, being adorned with the most perfect gifts of 
nature, would addict himself to virtue and use courtesy, although the 
people held him in admiration (as virtue is admirable to the most 
wicked) yet the envy of his neighbors was so great that they never 
ceased until that virtuous man were dispatched out of the world. 

King Roderick, as then reigning in Denmark, after he had appeased the 
troubles in the country and driven the Swethlanders and Slaveans from 
thence, he divided the kingdom into divers provinces, placing governors 
therein, who after (as the like happened in France) bare the names of 
dukes, marquesses, and earls, giving the government of Jutie (at this 
present called Ditmarse), lying upon the country of the Cimbrians in the 
straight or narrow part of land that showeth like a point or cape of 
ground upon the sea which northward " bordereth upon the country of 
Norway, to two" valiant and warlike lords, Horvendil and Fengon, sons 
to Gervendil, who likewise had been governor of that province. 

Now the greatest honor that men of noble birth could at that time win 
and obtain was in exercising the art of piracy upon the seas, assailing 
their neighbors and the countries bordering upon them; and how much 
the more they used to rob, pill,i and spoil other provinces and islands far 


adjacent, so much the more their honors and reputation increased and 
augmented. Wherein Horvendil obtained the highest place in his time, 
being the most renowned pirate that in those days scoured the seas and 
havens of the north parts; whose great fame so moved the heart of 
Cohere, King of Norway, that he was much grieved to hear that 
Horvendil surmounted*2 him in feats of arms, thereby obscuring the 
glory by him already obtained upon the seas—honor more than 
covetousness of riches in those days being the reason that provoked 
those barbarian princes to overthrow and vanquish one the other, not 
caring3 to be slain by the hands of a victorious person. 

This valiant and hardy king having challenged Horvendil to fight with 
him body to body, the combat was by him accepted, with conditions that 
he which should be vanquished should lose all the riches he had in his 
ship and that the vanquisher should cause the body of the vanquished 
(that should be slain in the combat) to be honorably buried, death being 
the prize and reward of him that should lose the battle. And to conclude. 
Cohere, King of Norway, although a valiant, hardy, and courageous 
prince, was in the end vanquished and slain by Horvendil, who presently 
caused a tomb to be erected and therein, with all honorable obsequies fit 
for a prince, buried the body of King Cohere, according to their ancient 
manner and superstitions in these days and the conditions of the combat, 
bereaving the King’s ships of ah their riches; and, having slain the King’s 
sister, a very brave and valiant warrior, and overrun ah the coast of 
Norway and the Northern Islands, returned home again laden with much 
treasure, sending the most part thereof to his sovereign. King Roderick, 
thereby to procure his good liking and so to be accounted one of the 
greatest favorites about His Majesty. 

The King, allured by those presents and esteeming himself happy to 
have so valiant a subject, sought by a great favor and courtesy to make 
him become bounden unto him perpetually, giving him Geruth his 
daughter to his wife, of whom he knew Horvendil to be already much 
enamored. And, the more to honor him, determined himself in person to 
conduct her into Jutie, where the marriage was celebrated according to 
the ancient manner. And, to be brief, of this marriage proceeded Hamlet, 
of whom I intend to speak, and for his cause have chosen to renew this 
present history. 

Fengon, brother to this prince Horvendil, who, not only* fretting and 


despiting4 in his heart at the great honor and reputation won by his 
brother in warlike affairs but solicited and provoked by a foolish 
jealousy to see him honored with royal alliance, and fearing thereby to 
be deposed from his part of the government—or rather desiring to be 
only governor, thereby to obscure the memory of the victories and 
conquests of his brother Horvendil—determined, whatsoever happened, 
to kill him; which he effected in such sort that no man once so much as 
suspected him, every man esteeming that from such and so firm a knot 
of alliance and consanguinity there could proceed no other issue than 
the full effects of virtue and courtesy. But, as 1 said before, the desire of 
bearing sovereign rule and authority respecteth neither blood nor amity, 
nor caring for virtue, as being wholly without respect of laws or majesty 
divine; for it is not possible that he which invadeth the country and 
taketh away the riches of another man without cause or reason should 
know or fear God. Was not this a crafty and subtle counselor? But he 
might have thought that the mother, knowing her husband’s case, would 
not cast her son into the danger of death. 

But Fengon, having secretly assembled certain men, and perceiving 
himself strong enough to execute his enterprise, Horvendil his brother 
being at a banquet with his friends, suddenly set upon him, where he 
slew him as traitorously as cunningly he purged himself of so detestable 
a murder to his subjects; for that before he had any violent or bloody 
hands, or once committed parricide upon his brother, he had 
incestuously abused his wife, whose honor he ought as well to have 
sought and procured as traitorously he pursued and effected his 
destruction. And it is most certain that the man that abandoneth himself 
to any notorious and wicked action whereby he becometh a great sinner, 
he careth not to commit much more heinous and abominable offenses; 
and covered his boldness and wicked practice with so great subtlety and 
policy, and under a veil of mere simplicity, that, being favored for the 
honest love that he bare to his sister-in-law—for whose sake, he 
affirmed, he had in that sort murdered his brother—that his sin found 
excuse among the common people and of the nobility was esteemed for 
justice. For that Geruth, being as courteous a princess as any then living 
in the north parts, and one that had never once so much as offended any 
of her subjects, either commons or courtiers, this adulterer and infamous 
murderer slandered his dead brother that he would have slain his wife, 5 


and that he,^ by chance finding him upon the point ready to do it, in 
defense of the lady had slain him, bearing off the blows which as then 
he7 struck at the innocent princess without any other cause of malice 
whatsoever. Wherein he wanted^ no false witnesses to approve^ his act, 
which deposedio in like sort as the wicked calumniator himself 
protested, being the same persons that had borne him company and 
were participants of his treason. So that instead of pursuing him as a 
parricide and an incestuous person, all the courtiers admired and 
flattered him in his good fortune, making more account of false 
witnesses and detestable wicked reporters, and more honoring the 
calumniators, than they esteemed of those that, seeking to call the 
matter in question and admiring the virtues of the murdered prince, 
would have punished the massacrers and bereavers of his life. 

Which was the cause that Fengon, boldened and encouraged by such 
impunity, durst venture to couple himself in marriage with her whom he 
used as his concubine during good Horvendil’s life, in that sort spotting 
his name with a double vice, and charging his conscience with 
abominable guilt and twofold impiety, asH incestuous adultery and 
parricide murder. And thati2 the unfortunate and wicked woman, that 
had received the honor to be the wife of one of the valiantest and wisest* 
princes in the north, embasedi^ herself in such vile sort as to falsify her 
faith unto him and, which is worse, to marry him that had been the 
tyrannous murderer of her lawful husband; which made divers men 
think that she had been the causer of the murder, thereby to live in her 
adultery without control. 

But where shall a man find a more wicked and bold woman than a 
great personage once having loosed the bonds of honor and honesty? 
This princess, who at the first for her rare virtues and courtesies was 
honored of all men and beloved of her husband, as soon as she once 
gave ear to the tyrant Fengon forgot both the rank she held among the 
greatest names and the duty of an honest wife on her behalf. But I will 
not stand to gaze and marvel at women, for that there are many which 
seek to blazei4 and set them forth, in which their writings they spare not 
to blame them all for the faults of some one or few women. But i say 
that either nature ought to have bereavedis man of that opinion to 
accompanyi6 with women, or else to endow them with such spirits as 
that they may easily support the crosses they endure without 


complaining so often and so strangely, seeing it is their own beastliness 
that overthrows them. For if it be so that a woman is so imperfect a 
creature as they make her to be, and that they know this beast to be so 
hard to be tamed as they affirm, why then are they so foolish to preserve 
them and so dull and brutish as to trust their deceitful and wanton 
embracings? But let us leave her in this extremity of lasciviousness, and 
proceed to show you in what sort the young Prince Hamlet behaved 
himself to escape the tyranny of his uncle. 

CHAPTER 2 

How Hamlet counterfeited the madman to escape the tyranny of his uncle, 
and how he was tempted by a woman through his uncle’s procurement, who 
thereby thought to undermine the Prince and by that means to find out 
whether he counterfeited madness or not; and how Hamlet would by no 
means be brought to consent unto her, and what followed. 


Geruth having, as 1 said before, so much forgotten herself, the Prince 
Hamlet, perceiving himself to be in danger of his life, as being 
abandoned of his own mother and forsaken of all men, and assuring 
himself that Fengon would not detract i the time to send him the same 
way his father Horvendil was gone, to beguile^ the tyrant in his 
subtleties (that esteemed him to be of such a mind that if he once 
attained to man’s estate^ he would not long delay the time to revenge 
the death of his father), counterfeited* the madman with such craft and 
subtle practices that he made show as if he had utterly lost his wits, and 
under that veil he covered his pretense and defended his life from the 
treasons and practices of the tyrant his uncle. And although4 he had 
been at the school ofs the Roman prince who, because he counterfeited 
himself to be a fool, was called Brutus^ yet he imitated his fashions and 
his wisdom. For, every day being in the Queen’s palace (who as then was 
more careful to please her whoremaster than ready to revenge the cruel 
death of her husband or to restore her son to his inheritance), he rent 
and tore his clothes, wallowing and lying in the dirt and mire, his face 
all filthy and black, running through the streets like a man distraught, 
not speaking one word but such as seemed to proceed of madness and 


mere7 frenzy, all his actions and gestures being no other than the right 
countenances^ of a man wholly deprived of all reason and 
understanding, in such sort that as then he seemed fit for nothing but to 
make sport^ to the pages and rufflingio courtiers that attended in the 
court of his uncle and father-in-law. n But the young Prince noted them 
well enough, minding one day to be revenged in such manner that the 
memory thereof should remain perpetually to the world.,,, 

Hamlet, in this sort counterfeiting the madman, many times did divers 
actions of great and deep consideration, and often made such and so fit 
answers that a wise man would soon have judged from what spirit so 
fine an invention might proceed; for that standing by the fire and 
sharpening sticks like poniards and pricks, one in smiling manner asked 
him wherefore he made those little staves so sharp at the points? “I 
prepare,” saith he, “piercing darts and sharp arrows to revenge my 
father’s death.” Fools, as I said before, esteemed those his words as 
nothing; but men of quick spirits and such as had a deeper reachi2 began 
to suspect somewhat, esteeming that under that kind of folly there lay 
hidden a great and rare subtlety such as one day might be prejudicial to 
their prince, saying that under color of such rudeness he shadowed a 
crafty policy and by his devised simplicity he concealed a sharp and 
pregnanti3 spirit. 

For which cause they counseled the King to try and know, if it were 
possible, how to discover the intent and meaning of the young Prince. 
And they could find no better nor more fit invention to entrap him than 
to set some fair and beautiful woman in a secret place that, with 
flattering speeches and all the craftiest means she could use, should 
purposely seek to allure his mind to have his pleasure of her. For the 
nature of all young men, especially such as are brought up wantonly, is 
so transported with the desires of the flesh, and entereth so greedily into 
the pleasures thereof, that it is almost impossible to cover the foul 
affection, neither yet to dissemble or hide the same by art or industry, 
much less to shun it. What cunning or subtlety soever they use to cloak 
their pretense, seeing occasion offered, and that in secret, especially in 
the most enticing sin that reigneth in man, they cannot choose, being 
constrained by voluptuousness, but fall to natural effect and working. 

To this end certain courtiers were appointed to lead Hamlet into a 
solitary place within the woods, whither they brought the woman. 


inciting him to take their pleasures together and to embrace one another 
—but the subtle practices used in these our days, 14 not to try if men of 
great account be extractis out of their wits but rather to deprive them of 
strength, virtue, and wisdom by means of such devilish practitioners and 
infernal" spirits, their domestical servants and ministers of corruption. 
And surely the poor Prince at this assault had beeni^ in great danger, if a 
gentleman (that in Horvendil’s time had been nourished with him) had 
not shown himself more affectioned to the bringing-up he had received 
with Hamlet than desirous to please the tyrant who by all means sought 
to entangle the son in the same nets wherein the father had ended his 
days. This gentleman bare the courtiers (appointed as aforesaid of this 
treason) company, more desiring to give the Prince instruction what he 
should do than to entrap him, making full account that the least show of 
perfect sense and wisdomi^ that Hamlet should make would be sufficient 
to cause him to lose his life. And therefore by certain signs he gave 
Hamlet intelligence in what danger he was likeis to fall, if by any means 
he seemed to obey or once like the wanton toys and vicious 
provocations of the gentlewoman sent thither by his uncle. Which much 
abashed the Prince, as then wholly being in affection to the lady; but by 
her he was likewise informed of the treason, as being one that from her 
infancy loved and favored him and would have been exceeding 
sorrowful for his misfortune, and much more^o to leave his company 
without enjoying the pleasure of his body, whom she loved more than 
herself. The Prince in this sort having both deceived the courtiers and 
the lady’s expectation, that affirmed and swore that he never once 
offered to have his pleasure of the woman, although in subtlety^i he 
affirmed the contrary, every man thereupon assured themselves that 
without all doubt he was distraught of his senses, that his brains were as 
then wholly void of force and incapable of reasonable apprehension, so 
that as then22 Fengon’s practice took no effect. But for all that he left not 
off, still seeking by all means to find out Hamlet’s subtlety, as in the next 
chapter you shall perceive. 


CHAPTER 3 

How Fengon, uncle to Hamlet, a second time to entrap him in his politic 
madness, caused one of his counselors to be secretly hidden in the Queen’s 


chamber, behind the arras, to hear what speeches passed between Hamlet and 
the Queen; and how Hamlet killed him and escaped that danger, and what 
followed. 

Among the friends of Fengon there was one that above all the rest 
doubted of Hamlet’s practices in counterfeiting the madman, who for 
that cause said that it was impossible that so crafty a gallant as Hamlet, 
that counterfeited the fool, should be discovered with so common and 
unskillful practices which might easily be perceived, and that to find out 
his politic pretense it were necessary to invent some subtle and crafty 
means more attractive whereby the gallant might not have the leisure to 
use his accustomed dissimulation. Which to effect he said he knew a fit 
way and a most convenient meani to effect the King’s desire and thereby 
to entrap Hamlet in his subtleties and cause him of his own accord to fall 
into the net prepared for him, and thereby evidently show his secret 
meaning. 

His devise was thus: that King Fengon should make as though he were 
to go some long voyage concerning affairs of great importance, and that 
in the meantime Hamlet should be shut up alone in a chamber with his 
mother, wherein some other should secretly be hidden behind the 
hangings, unknown either to him or his mother, there to stand and hear 
their speeches and the complots^ by them to be taken^ concerning the 
accomplishment of the dissembling fool’s pretense; assuring the King 
that if there were any point of wisdom and perfect sense in the gallant’s 
spirit, that without all doubt he would easily discover^ it to his mother, 
as being devoid of all fear that she would utter or make known his secret 
intent, being the woman that had borne him in her body and nourished 
him so carefully; and withal^ offered himself to be the man that should 
stand to hearken and bear witness of Hamlet’s speeches with his mother, 
that he might not be esteemed a counselor in such a case wherein he 
refused to be the executioner for the behoof and service of his prince. 

This invention pleased the King exceeding well, esteeming it as the 
only and sovereign remedy to heal the Prince of his lunacy, and to that 
end, making a long voyage, issued out of his palace and rode to hunt in 
the forest. 

Meantime the counselor entered secretly into the Queen’s chamber 
and there hid himself behind the arras not long before the Queen and 
Hamlet came thither, who, being crafty and politic, as soon as he was 


within the chamber, doubting^ some treason and fearing if he should 
speak severely and wisely to his mother touching his secret practices he 
should be understood and by that means intercepted, used his ordinary 
manner of dissimulation and began to come like a cock, 7 beating with 
his arms (in such manner as cocks use to strike with their wings) upon 
the hangings of the chamber. Whereby, feeling something stirring under 
them, he cried, “A rat, a rat!” and presently drawing his sword thrust it 
into the hangings, which done, pulled the counselor (half dead) out by 
the heels, made an end of killing him, and, being slain, cut his body in 
pieces, which he caused to be boiled and then cast it into an open vault 
or privy that so it might serve for food to the hogs. 

By which means having discovered the ambush and given the inventor 
thereof his just reward, he came again to his mother, who in the 
meantime wept and tormented herself to see all her hopes frustrate, for 
that what fault soever she had committed yet was she sore grieved to see 
her only child made a mere mockery—every man reproaching her with 
his folly, one point whereof she had as then seen before her eyes. Which 
was no small prick to her conscience, esteeming that the gods sent her 
that punishment for joining incestuously in marriage with the tyrannous 
murderer of her husband (who likewise ceased not to invent all the 
means he could to bring his nephew to his end), accusing her" own 
natural indiscretion, as being the ordinary guide of those that so much 
desire the pleasures of the body, who, shutting up the way to all reason, 
respect not what may ensue of their lightness and great inconstancy, and 
how a pleasure of small moment is sufficient to give them cause of 
repentance during their lives, and make them curse the day and time 
that ever any such apprehensions entered into their minds or that they 
closed their eyes to reject the honesty requisite in ladies of her quality.... 

And while in this sort she sat tormenting herself, Hamlet entered into 
the chamber, who, having once again searched every corner of the same, 
distrusting his mother as well as the rest, and perceiving himself to be 
alone, began in sober and discreet manner to speak unto her, saying, 
“What treason is this, O most infamous woman of all that ever prostrated 
themselves to the will of an abominable whoremonger, who, under the 
veil of a dissembling creature, covereth the most wicked and detestable 
crime that man could ever imagine or was committed! Now may I be 
assured to trust you that, like a vile wanton adulteress altogether 


impudent and given over to her pleasure, runs spreading forth her arms 
joyfully to embrace the traitorous villainous tyrant that murdered my 
father, and most incestuously receivest the villain into the lawful bed of 
your loyal spouse, imprudently entertaining him instead of the dear 
father of your miserable and discomforted son—if the gods grant him 
not the grace speedily to escape from a captivity so unworthy the degree 
he holdeth and the race and noble family of his ancestors. Is this the part 
of a queen and daughter to a king? To live like a brute beast and like a 
mare that yieldeth her body to the horse that hath beaten her 
companion away, to follow the pleasure of an abominable king that hath 
murdered a far more honester and better man than himself in 
massacring Horvendil, the honor and glory of the Danes? Who are now 
esteemed of no force nor valor at all since the shining splendor of 
knighthood was brought to an end by the most wickedest and crudest 
villain living upon earth. 

“I for my part will never account him for my kinsman nor once know 
him for mine uncle, nor you my dear mother, for not having respect to 
the blood that ought to have united us so straitly together, and who 
neither with your honor nor without suspicion of consent to the death of 
your husband could ever have agreed to have married with his cruel 
enemy. O, Queen Geruth! It is the part of a bitch to couple with many 
and desire acquaintance of divers mastiffs. It is licentiousness only that 
hath made you deface out of your mind the memory of the valor and 
virtues of the good king your husband and my father. It was an 
unbridled desire that guided the daughter of Roderick to embrace the 
tyrant Fengon, and not to remember Horvendil (unworthy of so strange 
entertainment),^ neither that he^ killed his brother traitorously, and that 
she being hisio father’s wife betrayed him, although heii so well favored 
and loved her that for her sake he utterly bereaved Norway of her riches 
and valiant soldiers to augment the treasures of Roderick and make 
Geruth wife to the hardiesti2 prince in Europe. It is not the part of a 
woman, much less of a princess, in whom all modesty, courtesy, 
compassion, and love ought to abound, thus to leave her dear child to 
fortune in the bloody and murderous hands of a villain and traitor. Brute 
beasts do not so, for lions tigers, ounces, 13 and leopards fight for the 
safety and defense of their whelps; and birds that have beaks, claws, and 
wings resist such as would ravish them of their young ones. But you, to 


the contrary, expose and deliver me to death, whereas ye should defend 
me. Is not this as much as if you should betray me, when you, knowing 
the perverseness of the tyrant and his intents (full of deadly counsel as 
touching the race and image of his brother), have not once sought nor 
desired to find the means to save your child and only son by sending 
him into Swethland,i4 Norway, or England, rather than to leave him as a 
prey to your infamous adulterer? 

“Be not offended, I pray you, madam, if, transported with dolor and 
grief, I speak so boldly unto you, and that I respect you less than duty 
requireth; for you, having forgotten me and wholly rejected the memory 
of the deceased king my father, must not be abashed if I also surpass the 
bounds and limits of due consideration. Behold into what distress I am 
now fallen, and to what mischief my fortune and your overgreat 
lightnessis and want of wisdom have induced me, that I am constrained 
to play the madman to save my life instead of using and practicing arms, 
following adventures, and seeking all means to make myself known to be 
the true and undoubted heir of the valiant and virtuous King Horvendil! 
It was not without cause and just occasion that my gestures, 
countenances, and words seem all to proceed from a madman, and that I 
desire to have all men esteem me wholly deprived of sense and 
reasonable understanding, because I am well assured that he that hath 
made no conscience to kill his own brother (accustomed to murders and 
allured with desire of government without control in his treasons) will 
not spare to save himself with the like cruelty in the blood and flesh of 
the loins of his brother by him massacred.... 

“To conclude, weep not, madam, to see my folly, but rather sigh and 
lament your own offense, tormenting your conscience in regard of the 
infamy that hath so defiled the ancient renown and glory that in times 
past honored Queen Geruth; for we are not to sorrow and grieve at other 
men’s vices but for our own misdeeds and great follies. Desiring you for 
the surplus! 6 of my proceedings, above all things, as you love your own 
life and welfare, that neither the King nor any other may by any means 
know mine intent; and let me alone with the rest, for I hope in the end 
to bring my purpose to effect.” 


[The Queen contritely asks Hamlet’s understanding for a marriage that 


(she insists) she entered into under duress, implores his forgiveness, and 
declares that her fondest hope is to see her son restored to his rights as 
heir and monarch of Denmark. Hamlet pledges his faith to her, 
beseeching her to put aside her attachment to Fengon, whom Hamlet 
“will surely kill, or cause to be put to death, in despite of all the devils in 
hell,” along with the flatterers who serve him. In doing so he will act as 
the true King of Denmark, he avers, killing a traitor, not a legitimate 
ruler, and crowning virtue with glory while punishing regicide with 
ignominious death.] 

After this, Fengon, as if he had been out some long journey, came to 
the court again and asked for him that had received the charge to play 
the intelligencer to entrap Hamlet in his dissembled wisdom, was 
abashed to hear neither news nor tidings of him, and for that cause 
asked Hamlet what was become of him, naming the man. The Prince, 
that never used lying, and who in all the answers that ever he made 
during his counterfeit madness never strayed from the truth (as a 
generously mind is a mortal enemy to untruth), answered and said that 
the counselor he sought for was gone down through the privy where, 
being choked by the filthiness of the place, the hogs meeting him had 
filled their bellies. 


CHAPTER 4 


How Fengon, the third time, devised to send Hamlet to the King of England 
with secret letters to have him put to death; and how Hamlet, when his 
companions slept, read the letters, and instead of them counterfeited others, 
willing the King of England to put the two messengers to death and to marry 
his daughter to Hamlet, which was effected; and how Hamlet escaped out of 
England. 


A man would have judged anything rather than that Hamlet had 
committed that murder; nevertheless Fengon could not content himself, 
but still his mind gave himi that the fool would play him some trick of 
legerdemain, and willingly would have killed him; but he feared King 
Roderick, his grandfather, and further durst not offend the Queen, 
mother to the fool, whom she loved and much cherished, showing great 
grief and heaviness to see him so transported out of his wits. And in that 
conceit,2 seeking to be rid of him, he determined" to find the means to 
do it by the aid of a stranger, making the King of England minister of his 
massacring resolution, choosing rather that his friend should defile his 
renown with so great a wickedness than himself to fall into perpetual 
infamy by an exploit of so great cruelty, to whom he purposed to send 
him and by letters desire him to put him to death. 

Hamlet, understanding that he should be sent into England, presently 
doubted^ the occasion of his voyage, and for that cause, speaking to the 
Queen, desired her not to make any show of sorrow or grief for his 
departure, but rather counterfeit a gladness as being rid of his presence 
whom, although she loved, yet she daily grieved to see him in so pitiful 
estate, deprived of all sense and reason; desiring her further that she 
should hang the hall with tapestry and make it fast with nails upon the 
walls and keep the brands^ for him which he had sharpened at the 
points, then whenas^ he said he made arrows to revenge the death of his 
father. Lastly he counseled her that, the year after his departure being 
accomplished, she should celebrate his funerals, assuring her that at the 
same instant she should see him return with great contentment and 
pleasure unto her from that his voyage. 


Now, to bear him company were assigned two of Fengon’s faithful 
ministers, bearing letters engraved in wood that contained Hamlet’s 
death, in such sort as he had advertised^ the King of England. But the 
subtle Danish Prince, being at sea, whilst his companions slept, having 
read the letters and known his uncle’s great treason, with the wicked 
and villainous minds of the two courtiers that led him to the slaughter, 
rased7 out the letters that concerned his death and instead thereof 
graved others with commission to the King of England to hang his two 
companions; and not content to turn the death they had devised against 
him upon their own necks, wrote further that King Fengon willed him to 
give his daughter to Hamlet in marriage. 

And so arriving in England, the messengers presented themselves to 
the King, giving him Fengon’s letters, who, having read the contents, 
said nothing as then, but stayed^ convenient time to effect Fengon’s 
desire, meantime using the Danes familiarly, doing them that honor to 
sit at his table (for that kings as then were not so curiously nor 
solemnly^ served as in these our days, for in these days meanio kings 
and lords of small revenue are as difficult and hard to be seen as in times 
past the monarchs of Persia used to be, or as it is reported of the great 
King of Ethiopia, who will not permit any man to see his face, which 
ordinarily he covereth with a veil). And as the messengers sat at the 
table with the King, subtle Hamlet was so far from being merry with 
them that he would not taste one bit of meat, bread, nor cup of beer 
whatsoever as then set upon the table, not without great wondering of 
the company, abashed to see a young man and a stranger not to esteem 
of the delicate meats and pleasant drinks served at the banquet, rejecting 
them as things filthy, evil of taste, and worse prepared. The King, who 
for that time dissembled what he thought, caused his guests to be 
conveyed into their chamber, willing one of his secret servants to hide 
himself therein and so to certify him what speeches passed among the 
Danes at their going to bed. 

Now they were no sooner entered into the chamber, and those that 
were appointed to attend upon them gone out, but Hamlet’s companions 
asked him why he refused to eat and drink of that which he found upon 
the table, not honoring the banquet of so great a king, that entertained 
them in friendly sort, with such honor and courtesy as it deserved? 
Saying further that he did not well but dishonored him that sent him, as 


if he sent men into England that feared to be poisoned by so great a 
king. The Prince, that had done nothing without reason and prudent 
consideration, answered them and said: “What, think you that I will eat 
bread dipped in human blood, and defile my throat with the rust of iron, 
and use that meat that stinketh and savoreth of man’s flesh already 
putrified and corrupted, and that scenteth like the savor of a dead 
carrion long since cast into a vault? And how would you have me to 
respect the King that hath the countenance of a slave, and the Queen, 
who instead of great majesty, hath done three things more like a woman 
of base parentage and fitter for a waiting-gentlewoman than beseeming a 
lady of her quality and estate?” And, having said so, used many injurious 
and sharp speeches as well against the King and Queen as others that 
had assisted at that banquet for the entertainment of the Danish 
ambassadors. And therein Hamlet said truth, as hereafter you shall hear, 
for that in those days, the north parts of the world, living as then under 
Satan’s laws, were full of enchanters, so that there was not any young 
gentleman whatsoever that knew not something therein sufficient to 
serve his turn if need required, as yet in those days in Gotland^ and 
Biarmy 12 there are many that knew not what the Christian religion 
permitteth, as by reading the histories of Norway and Gotland you may 
easily perceive. And so Hamlet, while his father lived, had been 
instructed in that devilish art whereby the wicked spirit abuseth 
mankind and advertiseth him (as he can) of things past. 

[Hamlet, aided by the devilish power of magic he has learned, amazes 
the King of England by demonstrating the truth of the riddling and 
prophetic statements he has just uttered. It turns out that the King’s 
bread is in fact defiled by human blood shed on the battlefield where the 
grain was grown, that his pork comes from hogs that have fed on a 
hanged thief, that his beer is brewed from a water supply polluted by 
rusty armor, and that, more distressingly, the King is the illegitimate son 
of a slave and the Queen of no less base parentage. The King thereupon 
treats Hamlet with the respect that such awesome magical powers 
deserve.] 

The King, admiring the young Prince and beholding in him some 
matter of greater respect than in the common sort of men, gave him his 
daughter in marriage, according to the counterfeit letters by him 
devised, and the next day caused the two servants of Fengon to be 


executed, to satisfy, as he thought, the King’s desire. But Hamlet, 
although the sporti^ pleased him well, and that the King of England 
could not have done him a greater favor, made as though he had been 
much offended, threatening the King to be revenged; but the King, to 
appease him, gave him a great sum of gold, which Hamlet caused to be 
molten and put into two staves, made hollow for the same purpose, to 
serve his turn therewith as need should require. For of all the King’s 
treasures he took nothing with him into Denmark but only those two 
staves, and as soon as the year began to be at an end, having somewhat 
before obtained license of the King his father-in-law to depart, went for 
Denmark, then with all the speed he could to return again into England 
to marry his daughter; and so set sail for Denmark. 


CHAPTER 5 


How Hamlet, having escaped out of England, arrived in Denmark the same 
day that the Danes were celebrating his funerals, supposing him to be dead in 
England; and how he revenged his father’s death upon his uncle and the rest 
of the courtiers; and what followed. 


Hamlet in that sort sailing into Denmark, being arrived in the country 
entered into the palace of his uncle the same day that they were 
celebrating his funerals, and, going into the hall, procured no small 
astonishment and wonder to them all—no man thinking other but that 
he had been dead. Among the which many of them rejoiced not a little 
for the pleasure which they knew Fengon would conceive for so pleasant 
a loss,i and some were sad, as remembering the honorable King 
Horvendil, whose victories they could by no means forget, much less 
deface out of their memories that which appertained unto him, who2 as 
then greatly rejoiced to see a false report spread^ of Hamlet’s death and 
that the tyrant had not as yet obtained his will of the heir of Jutie,4 but 
rather hoped God would restore him to his senses again for the good and 
welfare of that province. Their amazement at the lasts being turned into 
laughter, all that as then were assistant at the funeral banquet of him 
whom they esteemed dead mocked each at other for having been so 
simply deceived, and, wondering at the Prince, that in his so long a 
voyage he had not recovered any of his senses, asked what was become 
of them that had borne him company into Great Britain? To whom he 
made answer (showing them the two hollow staves wherein he had put 
his molten gold that the King of England had given him to appease his 
fury concerning the murder of his two companions) and said, “Here they 
are both.” Whereat many that already knew his humors presently 
conjectured that he had played some trick of legerdemain, and to deliver 
himself out of danger had thrown them into the pit prepared for him; so 
that, fearing to follow after them and light upon some evil adventure, 
they went presently out of the court. And it was well for them that they 
did so, considering the tragedy acted by him the same day, being 
accounted his funeral but in truth their last days that as then rejoiced for 


his* overthrow. 6 

For when every man busied himself to make good cheer, and Hamlet’s 
arrival provoked them more to drink and carouse, the Prince himself at 
that time played the butler and a gentleman attending on the tables, not 
suffering the pots nor goblets to be empty, whereby he gave the 
noblemen such store of liquor that all of them, being full laden with 
wine and gorged with meat, were constrained to lay themselves down in 
the same place where they had supped, so much their senses were dulled 
and overcome with the fire of overgreat drinking (a vice common and 
familiar among the Almains^ and other nations inhabiting the north 
parts of the world). Which when Hamlet perceiving, and finding so good 
opportunity to effect his purpose and be revenged of his enemies, and, 
by the means to abandon the actions, gestures, and apparel of a 
madman, occasion so fitly finding his turn and as it were effecting itself, 
failed not to take hold thereof^ and, seeing those drunken bodies filled 
with wine, lying like hogs upon the ground, some sleeping, others 
vomiting the overgreat abundance of wine which without measure they 
had swallowed up, made the hangings about the hall to fall down and 
cover them all over, which he nailed to the ground, being boarded, and 
at the ends thereof he stuck the brands whereof I spake before, by him 
sharpened, which served for pricks, ^ binding and tying the hangings in 
such sort that, what force soever they used to loose themselves, it was 
unpossible to get from under them. And presently he set fire to the four 
corners of the hall in such sort that all that were as then therein not one 
escaped away, but were forced to purge their sins by fire and dry up the 
great abundance of liquor by them received into their bodies, all of them 
dying in the inevitable! o and merciless flames of the hot and burning 
fire. 

Which the Prince, perceiving, became wise; and knowing that his 
uncle, before the end of the banquet, had withdrawn himself into his 
chamber, which stood apart from the place where the fire burnt, went 
thither and, entering into the chamber, laid hand upon the sword of his 
father’s murderer, leaving his own in the place (which, while he was at 
the banquet, some of the courtiers had nailed fast into the scabbard); 
and going to Fengon said: “I wonder, disloyal king, how thou canst sleep 
here at thine ease, and all thy palace is burnt, the fire thereof having 
burnt the greatest part of thy courtiers and ministers of thy cruelty and 


detestable tyrannies. And, which is more, I cannot imagine how thou 
shouldst well assure thyself and thy estateii as now to take thy ease, 
seeing Hamlet so near thee armed with the shafts by him prepared long 
since, and at this present is ready to revenge the traitorous injury by 
thee done to his lord and father.” 

Fengon, as then knowing the truth of his nephew’s subtle practice, and 
hearing him speak with staidly mind, and, which is more, perceived a 
sword naked in his hand which he already lifted up to deprive him of his 
life, leaped quickly out of the bed, taking hold of Hamlet’s sword that 
was nailed into the scabbard, which, as he sought to pull out, Hamlet 
gave him such a blow upon the chinei3 of the neck that he cut his head 
clean from his shoulders, and, as he fell to the ground, said, “This just 
and violent death is a just reward for such as thou art. Now go thy ways, 
and when thou comest in hell, see thou forget not to tell thy brother 
whom thou traitorously slowest that it was his son that sent thee thither 
with the message, to the end that, being comforted thereby, his soul may 
rest among the blessed spirits and quiti4 me of the obligation that bound 
me to pursue his vengeance upon mine own blood, that seeing it was by 
thee that 1 lost the chief thing that tied me to this alliance and 
consanguinity.” 

A man, to say the truth, hardy, courageous, and worthy of eternal 
commendation, who, arming himself with a crafty, dissembling, and 
strange show of being distract out of his wits, under that pretense 
deceived the wise, politic, and crafty, thereby not only preserving his life 
from the treasons and wicked practices of the tyrant, but, which is more, 
by a new and unexpected kind of punishment revenged his father’s death 
many years after the act committed, in such" sort that, directing his 
courses with such prudence and effecting his purposes with so great 
boldness, and constancy, he left a judgment to be decided among men of 
wisdom, whichis was more commendable in him, his constancy, or 
magnanimity, or his wisdom in ordering his affairs according to the 
premeditable determination he had conceived.... 

Hamlet, having in this manner revenged himself, durst not presently 
declare his action to the people, but to the contrary determined to work 
by policy, so to give them intelligence what he had done and the reason 
that drew him thereunto; so that, being accompanied with such of his 
father’s friends that then were rising, 16 he stayed to see what the people 


would do when they should hear of that sudden and fearful action. The 
next morning, the towns bordering thereabouts, desiring to know from 
whence the flames of fire proceeded the night before they had seen, 
came thither, and, perceiving the King’s palace burnt to ashes and many 
bodies (most part consumed) lying among the ruins of the house, all of 
them were much abashed, nothing being left of the palace but the 
foundation. But they were much more amazed to behold the body of the 
King all bloody, and his head cut off lying hard by him; whereat some 
began to threaten revenge, yet not knowing against whom; others, 
beholding so lamentable a spectacle, armed themselves; the rest 
rejoicing, yet not daring to make any show thereof, some detesting the 
cruelty, others lamenting the death of their prince but the greatest part, 
calling HorvendiTs murder to remembrance, acknowledging a just 
judgment from above that had thrown down the pride of the tyrant. And 
in this sort, the diversities of opinions among that multitude of people 
being many, yet every man ignorant what would be the issue of that 
tragedy, none stirred from thence, neither yet attempted to rnovei^ any 
tumult, every man fearing his own skin and distrusting his neighbor, 
esteeming each other to be consenting to the massacre. 

[In the last three chapters of the story, Hamlet makes an oration to the 
Danes in defense of his conduct, wins the loyalty of one and all, and 
makes good his promise to return to England. There, threatened with a 
secret plot on the part of the King of England to avenge the death of 
Fengon, Hamlet slays the English king and returns to Denmark with two 
wives. He is betrayed by his second wife, Hermetrude, Queen of Scots, in 
league with his uncle Wiglerus, and is slain.] 

Text based on The History of Hamlet [spelled Hamblet in the original]. 
London: Imprinted by Richard Bradocke for Thomas Pavier, and are to be 
sold at his shop in Comhill near to the Royal Exchange. 1608. 

1 pill plunder 

2 surmounted excelled 

3 not caring i.e., not considering it dishonorable 4 despiting 
entertaining a grudge 

5 slandered ... wife i.e., made the slanderous accusation that Horvendil 


intended to slay his wife, Geruth 6 he i.e., Fengon 

7 he i.e., Horvendil 

8 he wanted i.e., Fengon lacked 9 approve confirm 

10 which deposed who testifed 

11 as that is, to wit 

12 And that i.e.. And was the cause that 

13 embased lowered, debased 

14 blaze proclaim 

15 bereaved deprived 

16 accompany keep company 

1 detract lengthen 

2 to beguile in order to beguile 

3 man’s estate manhood 

4 although inasmuch as 

5 been at the school of i.e., studied the method of 6 Brutus (Lucius 
Junius Brutus assumed the disguise of idiocy in order to escape the fate 
of his brother, whom their uncle Tarquinius Superbus had put to death. 
Brutus means “stupid.”) 7 mere absolute 

8 right countenances true demeanor 

9 make sport serve as the butt of joking 10 ruffling swaggering 

11 father-in-law i.e., stepfather 

12 reach comprehension 

13 pregnant fertile, intentive 

14 but ... days i.e., machinations used often enough in more recent 
times, but only 15 extract extracted, removed 

16 had been would have been 

17 the least ... wisdom (Hamlet’s yielding to the lady’s blandishments 
would be viewed as a proof of sanity and would thus betray him to his 
uncle.) 18 like likely 

19 toys tricks 

20 much more much more sorrowful 


21 in subtlety in private 

22 as then as of that time 1 mean means 

2 complots conspiracy 

3 taken undertaken 

4 discover reveal 

5 withal in addition 

6 doubting suspecting, fearing 

7 come like a cock crow like a rooster 8 entertainment treatment 

9 neither that he i.e., nor to remember that he, Fengon 10 his i.e., 
Hamlet’s 

11 although he i.e., although Horvendil 12 hardiest bravest 

13 ounces lynxes, wildcats 

14 Swethland Sweden 

15 lightness wantonness 16 surplus what remains still to be done 17 
generous highborn, noble 

I gave him misgave him, made him apprehensive 2 conceit frame of 
mind 

3 presently doubted at once suspected 

4 brands i.e., the staves or sticks that Hamlet sharpened as though in his 
madness; see Chapter 2. (A brand is usually a piece of wood that has 
been burning on the hearth or is to be used as a torch.) 5 then whenas 
on that occasion when 

6 advertised given notice to, commanded 7 rased erased, or possibly 
razed, scraped 8 stayed awaited 

9 curiously nor solemnly fastidiously or ceremoniously 10 mean 
insignificant 

II Gotland an area in what is now southern Sweden 12 Biarmy a 
region in northern Lapland 13 the sport i.e., the execution of his two 
companions. (Hamlet pretends to be offended at this so that the King 
will pacify him with a large gift, as he does.) 1 rejoiced ... loss i.e., 
rejoiced greatly to think how Fengon had desired the loss of Hamlet and 
how he would now be frustrated 2 who i.e., the courtiers who admire 


Hamlet 3 rejoiced ... spread i.e., rejoiced to learn that the rumor was 
false 4 Jude Jutland, Denmark 

5 at the last finally 

6 but in truth ... overthrow i.e., a day that was supposed to have been 
for Hamlet’s funeral but that in truth became the day of doom for those 
who had rejoiced in his overthrow. 

7 Almains Germans 

8 take hold thereof seize the opportunity 9 pricks skewers 

10 inevitable irresistible 

11 assure ... estate feel confident about your situation 12 staid steady 

13 chine back 

14 quit acquit, free 

15 which as to which 

16 rising arising 17 move set in motion, instigate 

In the following, departures from the original text appear in boldface; 
original readings are in roman. 


*northward neithward 
*to two two 

*surmounted surmounting 
*not only onely 
*wisest wiseth 

"Counterfeited counterfeiting 
*infernal intefernal 
*accusing her accusing his 
*he determined determined 
*his their 


*in such in no such 
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OTHELLO, 

THE MOOR OF VENICE 



INTRODUCTION 


Othello differs in several respects from the other three major 
Shakespearean tragedies with which it is usually ranked. Written 
seemingly within a year of its performance at court by the King’s Men 
(Shakespeare’s acting company) on November 1, 1604, after Hamlet (c. 
1599-1601) and before King Lear (1605-1606) and Macbeth (c. 1606- 
1607), Othello shares with these other plays a fascination with evil in its 
most virulent and universal aspect. These plays study the devastating 
effects of ambitious pride, ingratitude, wrath, jealousy, and vengeful 
hate—the deadly sins of the spirit—with only a passing interest in the 
political strife to which Shakespeare’s Roman or classical tragedies are 
generally devoted. Of the four, Othello is the most concentrated upon one 
particular evil. The action concerns sexual jealousy, and, although 
human sinfulness is such that jealousy ceaselessly touches on other forms 
of depravity, the center of interest always returns in Othello to the 
destruction of a love through jealousy. Othello is a tragic portrait of a 
marriage. The protagonist is not a king or a prince, as in the tragedies 
already mentioned, but a general recently married. There are no 
supernatural visitations, as in Hamlet and Macbeth. Ideas of divine 
justice, while essential to Othello’s portrayal of a battle between good 
and evil for the allegiance of the protagonist, are not given the same 
cosmic sweep as in King Lear, nor do we find here the same broad 
indictment of humanity. Social order is not seriously shaken by Othello’s 
tragedy. The fair-minded Duke of Venice remains firmly in control, and 
his deputy Lodovico oversees a just conclusion on Cyprus. 

By the same token, Othello does not offer the remorseless questioning 
about humanity’s relationship to the cosmos that we find in King Lear, 
Hamlet, and Macbeth. The battle of good and evil is, of course, cosmic, 
but in Othello that battle is realized through a taut narrative of jealousy 
and murder. Its poetic images are accordingly focused to a large extent 



on the natural world. One cluster of images is domestic and animal, 
having to do with goats, monkeys, wolves, baboons, guinea hens, 
wildcats, spiders, flies, asses, dogs, copulating horses and sheep, serpents 
and toads; other images, more wide-ranging in scope, include green-eyed 
monsters, devils, poisons, money purses, tarnished jewels, music 
untuned, and light extinguished. The story is immediate and direct, 
retaining the sensational atmosphere of its Italian prose source by 
Giovanni Baptista Giraldi Cinthio, in his Hecatommithi of 1565 
(translated into French in 1584). Events move even more swiftly than in 
Cinthio’s work, for Shakespeare has compressed the story into two or 
three nights and days (albeit with an intervening sea journey and with 
an elastic use of stage time to allow for the maturing of long-term plans, 
as when we learn that lago has begged Emilia “a hundred times” to steal 
Desdemona’s handkerchief, 3.3.308, or that lago has accused Cassio of 
making love to Desdemona “A thousand times,” 5.2.219). Othello does 
not have a fully developed double plot, as in King Lear, or a 
comparatively large group of characters serving as foils to the 
protagonist, as in Hamlet. Othello’s cast is small, and the plot is 
concentrated to an unusual degree on Othello, Desdemona, and lago. 
What Othello may lose in breadth it gains in dramatic intensity. 

Daringly, Shakespeare opens this tragedy of love, not with a direct and 
sympathetic portrayal of the lovers themselves, but with a scene of 
vicious insinuation about their marriage. The images employed by lago 
to describe the coupling of Othello and Desdemona are revoltingly 
animalistic, sodomistic. “Even now, now, very now, an old black ram / 
Is tupping your white ewe,” he taunts Desdemona’s father, Brabantio. 
(Tupping is a word used specifically for the copulating of sheep.) “You’ll 
have your daughter covered with a Barbary horse; you’ll have your 
nephews neigh to you”; “your daughter and the Moor are now making 
the beast with two backs”; “the devil will make a grandsire of you” 
(1.1.90-3, 113-20). This degraded view reduces the marriage to one of 
utter carnality, with repeated emphasis on the word “gross”: Desdemona 
has yielded “to the gross clasps of a lascivious Moor” and has made “a 
gross revolt” against her family and society (lines 129, 137). lago’s 
second theme, one that is habitual with him, is money. “What ho, 
Brabantio! Thieves, thieves, thieves! / Look to your house, your 
daughter, and your bags” (lines 81-2). The implication is of a sinister 



bond between thievery in sex and thievery in gold. Sex and money are 
both commodities to be protected by watchful fathers against libidinous 
and opportunistic children. 

We as audience make plentiful allowance for lago’s bias in all this, 
since he has admitted to Roderigo his knavery and resentment of 
Othello. Even so, the carnal vision of love we confront is calculatedly 
disturbing, because it seems so equated with a pejorative image of 
blackness. Othello is unquestionably a black man, referred to 
disparagingly by his detractors as the “thick-lips,” with a “sooty bosom” 
(1.1.68; 1.2.71); Elizabethan usage applied the term “Moor” without 
attempting to distinguish between Arabian and African peoples. From 
the ugly start of the play, Othello and Desdemona have to prove the 
worth of their love in the face of preset attitudes against miscegenation. 
Brabantio takes refuge in the thought that Othello must have bewitched 
Desdemona. His basic assumption—one to be echoed later by lago and 
when Othello’s confidence is undermined by Othello himself—is that 
miscegenation is unnatural by definition. In confronting and accusing 
Othello, he repeatedly appeals “to all things of sense” (that is, to 
common sense) and asks if it is not “gross in sense” (self-evident) that 
Othello has practiced magic on her, since nothing else could prompt 
human nature so to leave its natural path. “For nature so preposterously 
to err. Being not deficient, blind, or lame of sense. Sans witchcraft could 
not” (1.2.65, 73; 1.3.64-6). We as audience can perceive the racial bias 
in Brabantio’s view and can recognize also in him the type of imperious 
father who conventionally opposes romantic love. It is sadly ironic that 
he should now prefer Roderigo as a son-in-law, evidently concluding 
that any white Venetian would be preferable to the prince of blacks. 
Still, Brabantio has been hospitable to the Moor and trusting of his 
daughter. He is a sorrowful rather than ridiculous figure, and the charge 
he levels at the married pair, however much it is based on a priori 
assumptions of what is “natural” in human behavior, remains to be 
answered. 

After all, we find ourselves wondering, what did attract Othello and 
Desdemona to one another? Even though he certainly did not use 
witchcraft, may Othello not have employed a subtler kind of 
enchantment in the exotic character of his travels among “the Cannibals 
that each other eat. The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads Do grow 



beneath their shoulders” (1.3.145-7)? These “passing strange” events 
fascinate Desdemona, as they do everyone, including the Duke of Venice 
(“I think this tale would win my daughter too”). Othello has not 
practiced unfairly on her—“This only is the witchcraft 1 have used” 
(lines 162, 171-3). Yet may he not represent for Desdemona a radical 
novelty, being a man at once less devious and more interesting than the 
dissolute Venetian swaggerers, such as Roderigo and the “wealthy curled 
darlings of our nation” (1.2.69), who follow her about? Was her 
deceiving of her father by means of the elopement a protest, an escape 
from conventionality? Why has she been attracted to a man older than 
herself? For his part, Othello gives the impression of being inexperienced 
with women, at least of Desdemona’s rank and complexion, and is both 
intrigued and flattered by her attentions. “She loved me for the dangers I 
had passed, / And I loved her that she did pity them” (1.3.169-70). 
Desdemona fulfills a place in Othello’s view of himself. Does she also 
represent status for him in Venetian society, where he has been 
employed as a military commander but treated nonetheless as something 
of an alien? 

These subtle but impertinent ways of doubting the motivations of 
Othello and Desdemona, adding to the difficulties that are inherent in an 
attempt to understand the mysteries of attraction in any relationship, are 
thrust upon us by the play’s opening and are later crucial to lago’s 
strategy of breeding mistrust. Just as importantly, however, these 
insinuations are refuted by Othello and especially by Desdemona. 
Whatever others may think, she never gives the slightest indication of 
regarding her husband as different because he is black and old. In fact, 
the images of blackness and age are significantly reversed during the 
play’s early scenes. Othello has already embraced the Christian faith, 
whereas lago, a white Italian in a Christian culture, emerges as innately 
evil from the very start of the play. Othello’s first appearance on stage, 
when he confronts a party of torch-bearing men coming to arrest him 
and bids his followers sheathe their swords (1.2.60), is perhaps 
reminiscent of Christ’s arrest in the Garden of Gethsemane; if so, it 
suggests a fleeting comparison between Othello and the Christian God 
whose charity and forbearance he seeks to emulate. Othello’s blackness 
may be used in part as an emblem of fallen humanity, but so are we all 
fallen. His age similarly strengthens our impression of his wisdom. 



restraint, and leadership. Any suggestions of comic sexual infidelity in 
the marriage of an older man and an attractive young bride are confuted 
by what we see in Desdemona’s chaste yet sensual regard for the good 
man she has chosen. 

Desdemona is devoted to Othello, admiring, and faithful. We believe 
her when she says that she does not even know what it means to be 
unfaithful; the word “whore” is not in her vocabulary. She is defenseless 
against the charges brought against her because she does not even 
comprehend them and cannot believe that anyone would imagine such 
things. Her love, both erotic and chaste, is of that transcendent 
wholesomeness common to several late Shakespearean heroines, such as 
Cordelia in King Lear and Hermione in The Winter’s Tale. Her “preferring” 
Othello to her father, like Cordelia’s placing her duty to a husband 
before that to a father, is not ungrateful but natural and proper. And 
Othello, however much he may regard Desdemona in terms of his own 
identity (he calls her “my fair warrior”), does cherish Desdemona as she 
deserves. “I cannot speak enough of this content,” he exclaims when he 
rejoins her on Cyprus. “It stops me here; it is too much of joy” (2.1.182, 
196-7). The passionate intensity of his love prepares the way for his 
tragedy; he speaks more truly than he knows in saying, “when I love 
thee not, / Chaos is come again” (3.3.99-100). lago speaks truly also 
when he observes that Othello “Is of a constant, loving, noble nature” 
(2.1.290). Othello’s tragedy is not that he is easily duped, but that his 
strong faith can be destroyed at such terrible cost. Othello never forgets 
how much he is losing. The threat to his love is not an initial lack of his 
being happily married, but rather the insidious assumption that 
Desdemona cannot love him because such a love might be unnatural. 
The fear of being unlovable exists in Othello’s mind, but the human 
instrument of this vicious gospel is lago. 

lago belongs to a select group of villains in Shakespeare who, while 
plausibly motivated in human terms, also take delight in evil for its own 
sake: Aaron the Moor in Titus Andronicus, Richard III, Don John in Much 
Ado About Nothing, and Edmund in King Lear. They are not, like Macbeth 
or like Claudius in Hamlet, men driven by ambition to commit crimes 
they clearly recognize to be wrong. Although Edmund does belatedly try 
to make amends, these villains are essentially conscienceless, sinister, 
and amused by their own cunning. They are related to one another by a 



stage metaphor of personified evil derived from the Vice of the morality 
play, whose typical role is to win the Mankind figure away from virtue 
and to corrupt him with worldly enticements. Like that engaging 
tempter, Shakespeare’s villains in these plays take the audience into 
their confidence, boast in soliloquy of their cleverness, exult in the 
triumph of evil, and improvise plans with daring and resourcefulness. 
They are all superb actors, deceiving virtually every character on stage 
until late in the action with their protean and hypocritical display. They 
take pleasure in this “sport” and amaze us by their virtuosity. The role is 
paradoxically comic in its use of ingenious and resourceful deception— 
the grim and ironic comedy of vice. We know that we are to condemn 
morally even while we applaud the skill. 

This theatrical tradition of the Vice may best explain a puzzling 
feature of lago, noted long ago and memorably phrased by Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge as “the motive hunting of a motiveless malignity.” To 
be sure, lago does offer plausible motives for what he does. Despite his 
resemblance to the morality Vice, he is no allegorized abstraction but an 
ensign in the army, a junior field officer who hates being out-ranked by 
a theoretician or staff officer. As an old-school professional, he also 
resents that he has not been promoted on the basis of seniority, the “old 
gradation” (1.1.38). Even his efforts at using influence with Othello have 
come to naught, and lago can scarcely be blamed for supposing that 
Cassio’s friendship with Othello has won him special favor. Thus, lago 
has reason to plot against Cassio as well as Othello. Nevertheless a 
further dimension is needed to explain lago’s gloating, his utter lack of 
moral reflection, his concentration on destroying Desdemona (who has 
not wronged lago), his absorption in ingenious methods of plotting, his 
finesse and style. Hatred precedes any plausible motive in lago and 
ultimately does not depend on psychological causality. Probably the 
tradition of the stage Machiavel (another type of gloating villain based 
on stereotyped attitudes toward the heretical political ideas of Niccolo 
Machiavelli), as in Marlowe’s The Jew of Malta, contributes to the 
portraiture; this tradition was readily assimilated with that of the Vice. 

lago’s machinations yield him both “sport” and “profit” (1.3.387); that 
is, he enjoys his evildoing, although he is also driven by a motive. This 
Vice-like behavior in human garb creates a restless sense of a destructive 
metaphysical reality lying behind his visible exterior. Even his stated 



motives do not always make sense. When in an outburst of hatred he 
soliloquizes that “1 hate the Moor; And it is thought abroad that twixt my 
sheets He’s done my office,” lago goes on to concede the unlikelihood of 
this charge. “1 know not ift be true; / But I, for mere suspicion in that 
kind, / Will do as if for surety” (lines 387-91). The charge is so absurd, 
in fact, that we have to look into lago himself for the origin of this 
jealous paranoia. The answer may be partly emblematic: as the 
embodiment and genius of sexual jealousy, lago suffers with ironic 
appropriateness from the evil he preaches, and without external cause. 
Emilia understands that jealousy is not a rational affliction but a self- 
induced disease of the mind. Jealous persons, she tells Desdemona, “are 
not ever jealous for the cause, / But jealous for they’re jealous. It is a 
monster / Begot upon itself, born on itself’ (3.4.161-3). lago’s own 
testimonial bears this out, for his jealousy is at once wholly irrational 
and agonizingly self-destructive. “I do suspect the lusty Moor Hath leaped 
into my seat, the thought whereof Doth, like a poisonous mineral, gnaw my 
innards” (2.1.296-8). In light of this nightmare, we can see that even his 
seemingly plausible resentment of Cassio’s promotion is jealous envy. 
The “daily beauty” in the very ordinary Cassio’s life makes lago feel 
“ugly” by comparison (5.1.19-20), engendering in lago a profound sense 
of lack of worth from which he can temporarily find relief only by 
reducing Othello and others to his own miserable condition. He is adept 
at provoking self-hatred in others because he suffers from it himself. His 
declaration to Othello that “I am your own forever” (3.3.495) is, of 
course, cynical, but it also signals the extent to which lago has 
succeeded in wooing Othello away from Desdemona and Cassio into a 
murderous union between two women-hating men. The lago who thus 
dedicates himself as partner in the fulfillment of Othello’s homicidal 
fantasies is, we learn, capable of fantasizing a bizarre amorous encounter 
between himself and Cassio (lines 429-41). 

Othello comes at last to regard lago as a “demi-devil” who has 
tempted Othello to damn himself “beneath all depth in hell”; Lodovico 
speaks of lago in the closing lines of the play as a “hellish villain” 
(5.2.142, 309, 379); and lago himself boasts that “When devils will the 
blackest sins put on, / They do suggest at first with heavenly shows, / As 
I do now” (2.3.345-7). lago thus bears some affinity both to the Vice 
and the devil, suggesting his relationship both to Othello’s inner 



temptation and to a preexistent evil force in the universe itself. 
Conversely, Desdemona is in Emilia’s words an “angel,” purely chaste; 
“So come my soul to bliss as 1 speak true” (5.2.134, 259). When 
Desdemona lands on Cyprus, she is greeted in words that echo the Ave 
Maria: “Hail to thee, lady! And the grace of heaven ... Enwheel thee 
round” (2.1.87-9). These images introduce metaphorically a conflict of 
good and evil in which Othello, typical of fallen humanity, has chosen 
evil and destroyed the good at the prompting of a diabolical counselor. 
Again we see the heritage of the morality play, especially of the later 
morality play in which the Mankind figure was sometimes damned 
rather than saved. Even so, to allegorize Othello is to obscure and 
misread its clash of human passion. In fact, we see that the impulse to 
reduce human complexity to simplistic moral absolutes is a fatal 
weakness in Othello; by insisting on viewing Desdemona as a type or 
abstraction, he loses sight of her wonderful humanity. The theological 
issue of salvation or damnation is not relevant in dramatic terms; the 
play is not a homily on the dangers of jealousy. The metaphysical 
dimensions of a homiletic tradition are transmuted into human drama. 
Acknowledging these limitations, we can notwithstanding see a spiritual 
analogy in lago’s devil-like method of undoing his victims. 

His trick resembles that of the similarly mischief-making Don John in 
Much Ado About Nothing: an optical illusion by which the blameless 
heroine is impugned as an adulteress. The concealed Othello must watch 
Cassio boasting of sexual triumphs and believe he is talking about 
Desdemona. Like the devil, lago is given power over people’s frail senses, 
especially the eyes. He can create illusions to induce Othello to see what 
lago wants him to see, as Don John does with Claudio, but Othello’s 
acceptance of the lie must be his own responsibility, a failure of his 
corrupted will, lago practices on Othello with an a priori logic used 
before on Brabantio and Roderigo, urging the proneness of all mortals to 
sin and the alleged unnaturalness of a black-white marriage. All women 
have appetites; Desdemona is a woman; hence, Desdemona has 
appetites. “The wine she drinks is made of grapes,” he scoffs to 
Roderigo. “If she had been blessed, she would never have loved the 
Moor” (2.1.253-5). She is a Venetian, and “In Venice they do let God see 
the pranks / They dare not show their husbands” (3.3.216-17). 
Therefore, she, too, is a hypocrite; “She did deceive her father” (line 



220). Most of all, it stands to reason that she must long for a man of her 
own race, lago succeeds in getting Othello to concur: “And yet, how 
nature erring from itself—” (line 243). This proposition that Nature 
teaches all persons, including Desdemona, to seek a harmonious 
matching of “clime, complexion, and degree” strikes a responsive chord 
in Othello, since he knows that even though he has authority as a 
general serving his adopted city he is also black and in some senses a 
foreigner, an alien. “Haply, for I am black / And have not those soft 
parts of conversation That chamberers have. ” Then, too, he is sensitive that 
he is older than she, “declined Into the vale of years” (lines 246, 279-82), 
“the young affects / In me defunct” (1.3.266-7). And so, if one must 
conclude from the preceding that Desdemona will seek a lover, the only 
question is who. “This granted—as it is a most pregnant and unforced 
position—who stands so eminent in the degree of this fortune as Cassio 
does?” (2.1.236-9). Once Othello has accepted this syllogistic sequence 
of proofs, specious not through any lapse in logic but because the 
axiomatic assumptions about human nature are degraded and do not 
apply to Desdemona, Othello has arrived at an unshakable conclusion to 
which all subsequent evidence must be applied. “Villain, be sure thou 
prove my love a whore,” he commissions lago (3.3.375). Desdemona’s 
innocent pleading for Cassio only makes things look worse. Cassio’s 
reputed muttering while asleep, like the handkerchief seen in his 
possession or his giddy talk about his mistress Bianca, “speaks against 
her [Desdemona] with the other proofs” (line 456). 

How has Othello fallen so far? His bliss with Desdemona as they are 
rejoined on Cyprus knows no limit. These two persons represent married 
love at its very best, erotic and spiritual, she enhancing his manliness, he 
cherishing her beauty and virtue. His blackness and age are positive 
images in him, despite earlier insinuations to the contrary. Indeed, we 
have no reason to suppose that Othello is what we would call “old,” 
despite his worries about being “declined / Into the vale of years” and 
having lost the “young affects” of sexual desire; he appears to be middle- 
aged and vigorous, so much so that Desdemona is attracted to him 
sexually as well as in other ways. He is a man of public worthiness, of 
command, of self-assurance. Desdemona is the most domestic of 
Shakespeare’s tragic heroines, even while she is also representative of so 
much that is transcendent. Husband and wife are bound happily in one 



of Shakespeare’s few detailed portraits of serious commitment in 
marriage. Othello initially has the wisdom to know that Desdemona’s 
feminine attractiveness ought not to be threatening to him: he need not 
be jealous because she is beautiful, “free of speech,” and loves dancing 
and music, since “Where virtue is, these are more virtuous.” Nor does he 
see any reason at first to fear her “revolt” simply because he is black and 
older than his wife; “she had eyes, and chose me” (3.3.197-203). 
Othello’s self-assurance through the love he perceives in Desdemona is 
the strongest sign of his happiness in marriage. 

What then gives way? We look at lago for one important insight, but 
ultimately the cause must be in Othello himself. Arthur Kirsch has 
argued persuasively (in Shakespeare and the Experience of Love, 1981) 
that Othello’s most grave failing is an insufficient regard for himself. It is 
in part an inability to counter the effects on him of a culture that regards 
him as an outsider; he is at last persuaded to see himself with the eyes of 
Venice, not just of lago, but of Brabantio (who gladly entertains Othello 
until he has the presumption to elope with Brabantio’s white daughter) 
and others. The resulting destruction of self-regard is devastating. 
Othello’s jealousy stems from a profound suspicion that others cannot 
love him because he does not deem himself lovable. 

Othello has loved Desdemona as an extension of himself, and, in his 
moments of greatest contentedness, his marriage is sustained by an 
idealized vision of himself serving as the object of his exalted romantic 
passion. When he destroys Desdemona, as he realizes with a terrible 
clarity, Othello destroys himself; the act is a prelude to his actual 
suicide. lago’s means of temptation, then, is to persuade Othello to 
regard himself with the eyes of Venice, to accept the view that Othello is 
himself alien and that any woman who loves him does so perversely. In 
Othello’s tainted state of mind, Desdemona’s very sexuality becomes an 
unbearable threat to him, her warmth and devotion a “proof’ of 
disloyalty. Othello’s most tortured speeches (3.4.57-77, 4.2.49-66) 
reveal the extent to which he equates the seemingly betraying woman, 
whom he has so depended on for happiness, with his own mother, who 
gave Othello’s father a handkerchief and threatened him with loss of her 
love if he should lose it. Othello has briefly learned and then forgotten 
the precious art of harmonizing erotic passion and spiritual love, and, as 
these two great aims of love are driven apart in him, he comes to loathe 



and fear the sexuality that puts him so much in mind of his physical 
frailty and dependence on woman. The horror and pity of Othello rests, 
above all, in the spectacle of a love that was once so whole and noble 
made filthy by self-hatred. The tragic flaw thus lies in Othello’s 
maleness, in his fear of betrayal by the innocent woman he loves, and 
his apparent need to degrade her for the very thing he finds desirable in 
her—a tendency so common among men that Freud, in the early 
twentieth century, would declare it to be “the most prevalent form of 
degradation in erotic life” (in Freud’s Sammlung, volume 4). 

The increasing surrender of Othello’s judgment to passion can be 
measured in three successive trial scenes in the play: the entirely fair 
trial of Othello himself by the Venetian Senate concerning the 
elopement, Othello’s trial of Cassio for drinking and rioting (when, 
ominously, Othello’s “blood begins my safer guides to rule,” 2.3.199), 
and finally the prejudged sentencing of Desdemona without providing 
her any opportunity to defend herself. In a corollary decline, Othello 
falls from the Christian compassion of the opening scenes (he 
customarily confesses to heaven “the vices of my blood,” 1.3.125) to the 
pagan savagery of his vengeful and ritualistic execution of his wife. “My 
heart is turned to stone” (4.1.184-5), he vows, and at the play’s end he 
grievingly characterizes himself as a “base Indian” who “threw a pearl 
away / Richer than all his tribe” (5.2.357-8). lago knows that he must 
persuade Othello to sentence and to execute Desdemona himself, for 
only by active commitment to evil will Othello damn himself. In nothing 
does lago so resemble the devil as in his wish to see Othello destroy the 
innocence and goodness on which his happiness depends. 

The fate of some of the lesser characters echoes that of Othello, for 
lago’s evil intent is to “enmesh them all” (2.3.356). Cassio, in particular, 
is, like Othello, an attractive man with a single, vulnerable weakness—in 
his case, a fleshly appetite for wine and women. For him, alternately 
idolizing and depreciating women as he does, the gap between spiritual 
and sensual love remains vast, but he is essentially good-natured and 
trustworthy. His seemingly genial flaws lead to disaster, because they 
put him at the mercy of a remorseless enemy. lago is, with fitting irony, 
the apostle of absolute self-control: “Our bodies are our gardens, to the 
which our wills are gardeners” (1.3.323-4). Thus, Cassio’s tragedy is 
anything but a straightforward homily on the virtues of temperance. 



Similarly, Bianca is undone, not through any simple cause-and-effect 
punishment of her sexual conduct—she is, after all, fond of Cassio and 
loyal to him, even if he will not marry her—but because lago is able to 
turn appearances against her. With his usual appeal to a priori logic, he 
builds a case that she and Cassio are in cahoots: “1 do suspect this trash / 
To be a party in this injury ... This is the fruits of whoring” (5.1.86-7, 
118). Roderigo is another of lago’s victims, a contemptible one, led by 
the nose because he, too, has surrendered reason to passion. Emilia 
cannot escape lago’s evil influence and steals the handkerchief for him, 
despite knowing its value for Desdemona. Flaws are magnified into 
disasters by a remorseless evil intelligence. Men and women both must 
be ceaselessly circumspect; a good reputation is sooner lost than 
recovered. Emilia is a conventionally decent enough woman—she jests 
to Desdemona that she would be faithless in marriage only for a very 
high price—and yet her one small compromise with her conscience 
contributes to the murder of her mistress. Like Othello, she offers 
atonement too late, by denouncing her husband in a gesture of defiance 
toward male authority that says much about the tragic consequences of 
male mistrust of women. Desdemona is the only person in the play too 
good to be struck down through some inner flaw, which may explain 
why lago is so intent on destroying her along with Othello and Cassio. 

As a tragic hero, Othello obtains self-knowledge at a terrible price. He 
knows finally that what he has destroyed was ineffably good. The 
discovery is too late for him to make amends, and he dies by his own 
hand as atonement. The deaths of Othello and Desdemona are, in their 
separate ways, equally devastating: he is in part the victim of racism, 
though he nobly refuses to deny his own culpability, and she is the 
victim of sexism, lapsing sadly into the stereotypical role of passive and 
silent sufferer that the Venetian world expects of women. Despite the 
loss, however, Othello’s reaffirmation of faith in Desdemona’s goodness 
undoes what the devil-like lago had most hoped to achieve: the 
separation of Othello from his loving trust in one who is good. In this 
important sense, Othello’s self-knowledge is cathartic and a 
compensation for the terrible price he has paid. The very existence of a 
person as good as Desdemona gives the lie to lago’s creed that everyone 
has his or her price. She is the sacrificial victim who must die for 
Othello’s loss of faith and, by dying, rekindle that faith. (“My life upon 



her faith!” Othello prophetically affirms, in response to her father’s 
warning that she may deceive [1.3.297].) She cannot restore him to 
himself, for self-hatred has done its ugly work, but she is the means by 
which he understands at last the chimerical and wantonly destructive 
nature of his jealousy. His greatness appears in his acknowledgment of 
this truth and in the heroic struggle with which he has confronted an 
inner darkness we all share. 



OTHELLO, THE MOOR OF VENICE ON STAGE 


To a remarkable extent, the history of Othello in performance is the 
history of lead actors in the roles of Othello and lago. Desdemona 
occasionally captures attention, sometimes even Cassio, but the rest of 
the play is largely forgotten. Scenic effects are not essential. Props are at 
a minimum. Indeed, there are only thirteen speaking parts. The play on 
stage depends almost entirely on the personal magnetism of the leading 
player and one or two others. Small wonder that Othello’s role has been 
coveted by most of the famous actors in every age. 

Richard Burbage played Othello in Shakespeare’s company, regularly 
at the Globe Theatre, and at court in 1604 and again in 1613. An elegy 
written upon Burbage’s death in 1619 remembers his “grieved Moor” 
among his great roles. Thomas Killigrew, who obtained the rights to 
Othello after the Restoration, performed the play with his King’s Men at 
the Cockpit. Samuel Pepys saw this production on October 11, 1660, 
remarking in his diary: “a pretty lady that sat by me called out to see 
Desdemona smothered.” Thomas Betterton played Othello with great 
intensity from 1683 to 1709, primarily after 1703 at the theater in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. One contemporary witness testified that 
“his aspect was serious, venerable, and majestic.” Barton Booth, James 
Quin, and Spranger Barry were the great Othellos after Betterton on the 
Restoration and eighteenth-century stage. Oddly, David Garrick was not 
successful in the role: he acted Othello in two seasons only, abandoning 
the part for lago in 1746. Garrick’s small, wiry body and his nervous 
emotional intensity did not match the age’s preference for a heroic 
protagonist. John Philip Kemble first played Othello in 1785 and 
struggled through various productions until 1805, but had no better 
luck. Kemble failed because of what his biographer James Boaden has 
called the “philosophy in his bearing and reason in his rage.” Audiences 
seemed to demand from Othello either the towering violent jealousy 



projected by Betterton or the grandeur and presence of Quin. Spranger 
Barry, combining something of both, was the most successful Othello of 
the century, fierce in his rage but so poignant in his grief that, as a 
reviewer noted, “the audience seemed to lose the energies of their hands, 
and could only thank him with their tears.” lago, played by Lacy Ryan, 
Colley Cibber, and Charles Macklin, among others, required 
melodramatic villainy, though Macklin also provided some real depth of 
characterization, naturalizing his performance so that (in Macklin’s 
words) lago’s “seeming openness and concealed revenge” became a 
plausible, if terrifying, human response to the goodness surrounding 
him. Anne Bracegirdle and Susannah Cibber were the outstanding 
Desdemonas of the age, energetically asserting their innocence. The play 
was enormously popular throughout the period, no doubt because of the 
persuasive acting of its principals. It was staged in all but seven years of 
the entire eighteenth century. 

The play was cut to center attention on its main figures and to 
enhance the tragic nobility of the protagonist. Bell’s acting version of 
1773 is representative of the tradition. It omits Othello’s mention of 
anthropophagi, cannibals, and “antres vast,” does away with the storm 
scene for the landing in Cyprus in Act 2, cuts the Clown scene (3.1) in 
the interests of classical unity and decorum, banishes Bianca for reasons 
of moral decency, takes away the scene in which Othello’s jealousy is 
confirmed by seeing the handkerchief in Cassio’s hand, and deprives 
Desdemona of her conversation with Emilia before her death. The death 
itself is accomplished by stabbing. What remains in the text is chiefly a 
series of lofty tragic scenes for Othello and lago. 

Othello in the nineteenth century belonged for the most part to 
Edmund Kean, Edwin Booth, and Tommaso Salvini; Samuel Phelps also 
succeeded in the role. Kean’s Othello was the most celebrated, described 
by critic William Hazlitt as “the finest piece of acting in the world.” 
Kean’s appalling fury and final desolation moved audiences to tears. 
Booth describes his father as believing that “no mortal man could equal 
Kean in the rendering of Othello’s despair and rage.” Booth himself was 
a more noble and humane Othello, as in his production at Booth’s 
Theatre in New York in 1869, but was perhaps more arresting in his 
portrayal of a gloating and demonic lago, as at the Winter Garden 
Theatre in 1866. In 1881, Booth and Henry Irving appeared at London’s 



Lyceum Theatre, alternating the roles of Othello and lago, with Ellen 
Terry as Desdemona. The production was a great success, artistically and 
financially. Irving had played Othello only once before, in 1876, to little 
acclaim, and he had never played lago. Still, he was the greatest English 
actor of his generation, and people flocked to see the collision of titans 
from England and America. As Othello, Irving could not match the 
power of Booth’s brooding Moor. Irving’s lago, on the other hand, was 
more than a match for his rival, believably genial in public and savagely 
sardonic when alone. Yet Irving’s success with lago was not enough to 
compensate him for being overpowered in the role of Othello. Although 
the English critics applauded Irving, the measure of Booth’s triumph is 
that Irving never again acted either part. The Italian actor Tommaso 
Salvini first appeared as Othello in New York at the Academy of Music in 
1873 and two years later in London at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
His was a fiery, sensual Moor, powerful and dangerous. The theater 
critic William Winter, disgusted by Salvini’s barbaric Othello, claimed 
that “only because of the excitement that it diffused throughout the 
nervous systems of the multitude, it possesses a worldwide renown.” 
What Winter intended as a slight seems high praise indeed today. 

Though William Charles Macready acted the part often in his career, 
first in 1814, he felt that he never achieved “the real pathos and terrible 
fury which belong to the character.” Still, his Othello was powerful and 
dignified, and, in keeping with the attention to realistic detail for which 
Macready was famous, always correctly attired as a sixteenth-century 
Venetian officer. When, in 1816, Macready and Charles Mayne Young 
alternated in the two leading parts, Macready achieved greater success 
as lago. Hazlitt remembered Young’s Othello as “a great humming-top, 
and Macready, in lago, like a mischievous boy whipping him.” Samuel 
Phelps and Charles Fechter also acted Othello with something like 
Macready’s dignity and restraint. Phelps alternated with Macready in the 
parts of lago and Othello in 1839 at the Haymarket Theatre, with Helen 
Faucit as Desdemona. Once again, Macready achieved success with his 
lago, but Phelps’s unfussy, gentle Othello, much to Macready’s 
discomfort, carried the day. The Weekly Dispatch delightedly remarked: 
“He was of all things that which we have never witnessed since the 
death of Kean—natural.” The Sunbeam proclaimed, even more 
enthusiastically, “we are now convinced that the Othello of Mr. Phelps is 



the Othello of Shakespeare.” His productions at the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre, in fifteen of his eighteen years as manager, were great 
successes, and he continued alternating in the two male leads in seasons 
when he had another actor capable of performing both. Charles Fechter’s 
Othello was more sentimental than Phelps’s, intelligent and affectionate, 
perhaps better suited, as the Morning Advertiser put it, to be the hero of a 
“French melodrama” than of Shakespeare’s agonizing tragedy. 

In some remarkable way, the emotional intensity demanded in the 
playing of Othello seemed to encourage actors to carry their theatrical 
roles over into their private lives. Kean was correspondent in a notorious 
divorce trial in 1825. In 1833 Kean collapsed into the arms of his son 
Charles during a performance of Othello and died shortly thereafter. The 
American actor Edwin Forrest brought to his performance of Othello the 
experience of divorcing his wife for adultery only to be found guilty 
himself and ordered to pay alimony. Court appeals dragged on for years, 
leaving Forrest embittered and alienated. The nineteenth-century 
American black actor Ira Aldridge, who successfully played Othello and 
other tragic parts in Europe for four decades before his death in 1867, 
was married to a white woman. Stories such as these, at any rate, fed a 
popular conception of Othello as a shocking and sensational affair, one 
well suited to the savage fury and sensuality of Salvini’s performance. 
The scene of Desdemona’s murder in Salvini’s rendition was especially 
violent, and the production took London by storm. The famous actresses 
of the age—Sarah Siddons, Anna Mowatt, most of all Ellen Terry— 
captured the sympathies of audiences by playing to the full the 
melodramatic role of womanly innocence traduced and overwhelmed. 

Sensationalism of this kind is made for opera, and it is no coincidence 
that the Othello of the nineteenth-century stage gave rise to immortal 
operatic rendition. Gioacchino Rossini’s Otello (1816) departs too widely 
from Shakespeare’s text to allow meaningful comparison (he relied on 
Cinthio’s story), but Giuseppe Verdi’s great Otello (1887), the libretto by 
Arrigo Boito, is integrally a part of the stage history of Shakespeare’s 
play. The omission of the first act in Venice, the concentration on the 
roles of Otello, lago, and Desdemona, the ending with Otello’s last kiss of 
his dead wife—all are comparable to those means used by actor- 
managers to focus the play on the intensely emotional confrontations of 
the tragic protagonists. Verdi eloquently interpreted the play as it was 



understood by his generation, and did so with such power that his 
operatic version remains a central formative influence in today’s theater. 

Modern productions have not signalled any major revision in the 
staging of Othello, in part perhaps because the play does not easily lend 
itself to topical appropriation as with the antiwar satire often applied to 
Shakespeare’s histories or the disillusioning view of sex and politics 
often seen in productions of Troilus and Cressida or Hamlet. Othello does 
not easily adapt itself to Edwardian decor or the American frontier West, 
as in some productions of All’s Well That Ends Well or Much Ado About 
Nothing. In most modern productions the text is more nearly restored to 
the original than in those of the previous century, and the balance of 
parts gives new visibility to Roderigo, Brabantio, Emilia, and Bianca, but 
the text was never as rearranged as it was for many other plays. Because 
Othello is a play written around a few major roles, directors have not had 
to change a great deal to get what they wanted from this play. 

Changes in perception of Othello have accordingly focused on a few 
delicate and critical issues, most notably that of the relations of the 
races. For Paul Robeson, a black American actor, the central issue was 
not sexual jealousy but the granting of human dignity to blacks. Starring 
in a production with Peggy Ashcroft as Desdemona, Sybil Thorndike as 
Emilia, and Ralph Richardson as Roderigo at London’s Savoy Theatre in 
1930, Robeson brought together his personal convictions and 
professional ambitions in a way very different from that of Kean or 
Forrest. Earlier actors of Othello, excepting Ira Aldridge, had been 
whites who could choose to portray a black Othello or a more Arabian 
and Moorish Othello to suit their own acting styles. Robeson was black, 
a large man, sonorous of voice, commanding, magisterial. He was also a 
believer in a cause, and, although limited theatrically to this one role in 
which he must show violence and loss of emotional control (prejudices 
of the time did not permit him to play lago as Booth, Kean, and Phelps 
had done), the very fact of his sharing the spotlight with Peggy Ashcroft 
(and later in 1943 with Jose Ferrer and Uta Hagen in Margaret Webster’s 
production at the Shubert Theatre in New York) was in itself significant. 
He was a man of memorable dignity and presence, and his work opened 
the way for other blacks, especially Earle Hyman (New York, Jan Hus 
Auditorium, 1953, and Stratford, Connecticut, 1957), Moses Gunn 
(Stratford, Connecticut, 1970), and James Earl Jones (New York 



Shakespeare Festival, 1964, and Stratford, Connecticut, 1981), to 
succeed in the part. Robeson became a controversial figure and 
something of an outcast, whereas, when Jones played opposite 
Christopher Plummer in 1981 at Stratford, Connecticut (a production 
that in February of 1982 opened at New York’s Winter Garden Theatre), 
his race no longer occasioned comment. 

Black actors have had great success in the role, and indeed are now 
the norm rather than the exception. In 1989, at Stratford’s Other Place, 
the noted opera baritone Willard White played Othello opposite Ian 
McKellen’s highly acclaimed lago, in the final production at that theater; 
in 1998, David Hare wood played Othello opposite Simon Russell Beale’s 
lago in Sam Mendes’s production at London’s National Theatre. In 1999, 
the Royal Shakespeare Company’s production, directed by Michael 
Attenborough, cast Ray Fearon as Othello, the first time in forty years 
that the company had cast a black actor as Othello for the main stage. 
Fearon, then just thirty-one years old, played Othello as a powerful and 
dangerous presence, stalking the stage with a shaved head and a gold 
stud in his right ear. If his own youth oddly leveled the age difference 
between Othello and Desdemona (Zoe Waites), he was nonetheless 
compelling as he came to doubt his own carefully crafted self-image. 

Still, today the role of Othello is available to any leading player, and 
has been acted by Ralph Richardson in Tyrone Guthrie’s production at 
the Old Vic in 1938, with Laurence Olivier as lago; by Richard Burton, 
again at the Old Vic, in 1956, alternating with John Neville in the parts 
of Othello and lago; by Emrys James at Stratford-upon-Avon in 1971; by 
Raul Julia, as a passionate, tortured Othello in Wilford Leach’s 
production for the New York Shakespeare Festival in 1979; by Anthony 
Hopkins, opposite Bob Hoskins’s lago, in Jonathan Miller’s BBC 
television version in 1981; and by Ben Kingsley, who powerfully 
revealed the violence at the center of Othello’s achieved calm, at 
Stratford-upon-Avon in 1985. In 1997, Patrick Stewart played Othello at 
The Shakespeare Theatre in Washington, DC, the only white actor in an 
otherwise all black cast. Perhaps most memorably, Laurence Olivier 
played Othello at the Old Vic for the newly established National Theatre 
in 1964. With his virtuoso performance of an Othello both proud and 
self-dramatizing, Olivier demonstrated at least that the play remains the 
vehicle for an astonishing display of acting ability by one of the great 



actors of the age. At their best, to be sure, productions of Othello will 
hold in balance the three major characters—Othello, Desdemona, and 
lago—as in Greg Doran’s production at the Swan in Stratford-upon-Avon 
in 2004, which toured Japan before it transferred to the Trafalgar 
Studies in London. The twisted intensity of Antony Sher’s lago, the taut 
self-control of Sello Maake ka-Ncube’s Othello (whose South African 
accent marked him as an outsider every bit as much as did his skin 
color), and the simple goodness of Lisa Dillon’s Desdemona all made 
powerful claims upon the audience as the tragedy terribly unfolded. 

When we locate Othello on the Elizabethan stage, we see that the 
absence of scenery accentuates the focus on character; indeed, scenic 
effects have seldom played a big part in productions of this play. The 
Elizabethan actor needs to build the scene around him by his 
commanding presence and the magic of his words. Costuming and 
spatial arrangement are also important: in Act 1, scene 1, we know in 
the Elizabethan theater that we are before Brabantio’s house when 
Desdemona’s father appears in the gallery above, at his window, and 
then reemerges below in his nightgown “with servants and torches.” 
Torches are repeatedly necessary in Othello, not to illuminate the stage 
but to signal nighttime. Theatrical signs of darkness are often intensified 
by violent action, as in the drinking on watch (2.3) or the killing of 
Roderigo and the wounding of Cassio (5.1). The latter scene, 
particularly, reveals how actors on the bare Elizabethan stage, in full 
daylight, convey a sense of darkness and dread: they grope about, look 
apprehensive, call for lights, and gradually come to understand what the 
audience, in its omniscience, has known all along. 

Illusion-making of this sort is central to a play that is so concerned 
with deceptive appearances and overhearing. lago is the master of 
illusion, and his dominance as a baleful kind of dramatist indicates how 
hard it is not to be deceived by show. We watch Roderigo, Othello, and 
indeed virtually everyone fall under the influence of his image-making 
ability. What are we as audience to believe? We are left in Act 5 with a 
stage image that focuses our attention on this problem of truth and 
reputation: Desdemona’s bed. Thrust on stage or set in the discovery 
space at the rear of the stage for the play’s final scene, it is a central 
stage property that tests the very nature of theatrical illusion. 
Desdemona lies slain within its bed curtains, while Emilia and others 



struggle to discover what has occurred. Othello, who has begun the 
scene believing he could snuff out the life of Desdemona as simply as 
snuffing out a candle, learns too late that Desdemona is not what he, in 
his diseased imagination, has pictured her to be. The final “tragic 
loading of this bed” leaves us with an unforgettable picture of Othello’s 
failure, but also of the innocence that his doubt and lago’s slander 
cannot finally unsay. 



OTHELLO, THE MOOR OE VENICE ON SCREEN 


Shakespeare could not, of course, have imagined a world in which 
people would see performances of his plays projected onto large or small 
screens rather than acted live in theaters, but that has become the case. 
In the more than one hundred years since the first film of a Shakespeare 
play was made (in 1899, an excerpt from Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree’s 
production of King John), the screen has become Shakespeare’s proper 
medium no less than the stage or the printed page. If Shakespeare’s 
works are undisputedly literary classics and staples of our theatrical 
repertories, they have also inescapably become a part of the modern 
age’s love affair with film. In a movie theater, on a television screen, or 
on a DVD player, Shakespeare’s plays live for us, and thereby reach 
audiences much greater than those that fill our theaters. 

It is, however, a development not always welcomed. Some critics 
complain that Shakespeare on screen is different from (and worse than) 
Shakespeare in the theater. Certainly it is a distinct experience to see a 
play in a darkened movie theater with actors larger than life. It is 
different, too, to see it on a television screen with actors smaller than 
they are in life, and where the experience of play watching is inevitably 
more private than in any theater. 

But there are obvious advantages as well. On screen, performances are 
preserved and allowed easily to circulate. If films of Shakespeare may 
sometimes lack the exhilarating provisionality of live theater, they gain 
the not insignificant benefit of easy accessibility. In a town without a 
theater company one can see a Shakespeare play virtually at will. Some 
newly filmed version of a Shakespeare play is released seemingly every 
year. A video or DVD can be rented even if the film itself has passed 
from the local cineplex. And on video we can replay—even interrupt— 
the performance, allowing it to repeat itself as we attend to details that 
might otherwise be missed. 



Filmed Shakespeare is indeed different from staged Shakespeare or 
Shakespeare read, but it is no less valuable for being so. It provides a 
way—and for most of us the most convenient way—to see the plays. For 
people who cannot get to the theater and who find the printed text 
difficult to imagine as a theatrical experience, filmed Shakespeare offers 
easy access to a performance. For students for whom the language of a 
play often seems stilted and archaic, the enactment clarifies the 
psychological and social relations of the characters. For all of us who 
love Shakespeare, his availability on film gives us an archive of 
performances to be viewed and enjoyed again and again. It is no less an 
authentic experience than seeing Shakespeare in the theater, for the 
modern theater (even the self-conscious anachronisms like the rebuilt 
Globe) imposes its own anachronisms upon the plays (as indeed does a 
modern printed edition like this one). And arguably, as many like to 
claim, if Shakespeare lived today he would most likely have left 
Stratford for Hollywood. 

With its taut narrative of racial and marital strife, Othello has attracted 
the talents of major directors, actors, and operatic stars. From the 
beginnings of film, it was a favorite among silent-film producers, 
including a Vitagraph eleven-minute version from New York in 1908, 
four from Italy in 1907, 1909, 1914, and 1921, three from Germany in 
1907, 1918, and 1922 (the last of these directed by Dimitri Buchowetzki 
in the idiom of German theatrical expressionism, with Emil Jannings as 
Othello and Werner Krauss as lago), and one each from Austria (1908) 
and Denmark (1911). An animated cartoon version by Anson Dyer 
appeared in 1920. George More O’Ferrall’s fifty-six-minute studio 
television version for the BBC in 1937 was an event, with Baliol 
Holloway as Othello, Celia Johnson as Desdemona, and Anthony Quayle 
as Cassio; Jessica Tandy and Ralph Richardson had turned down the 
opportunity, but their replacements were no less well known. 

All this was prelude to Orson Welles’s black-and-white Othello in 1952, 
with Welles as director and in the title role. Generally excoriated by the 
critics in its own time, and failing miserably at the box office in the 
United States, the film has made a comeback with its rerelease on video 
in 1992. Unchanged other than for technical remastering to clarify the 
images and the sound, Welles’s Othello on its fortieth birthday found 
itself in a postmodern world readily attuned to the film’s experimental 



montage effects, its rapid cutting and penchant for discontinuities, and 
its unexpected camera angles. Welles’s own reputation had, by 1992, 
ascended into superstardom. Part of the film’s eerie unevenness arose 
from its having been filmed over a three-year period in extraordinarily 
difficult circumstances, with Welles’s Italian financial backers pulling out 
or declaring bankruptcy, so the shooting in Morocco and Italy had to be 
suspended three times, his unhappy actors and crew never knowing 
when they would be let go (Suzanne Cloutier was his third Desdemona). 
Yet those who stuck by him were fiercely loyal to his vision of a film 
noir centered on the motif of fear of entrapment. 

Through his use of iron bars and stone vaults, Welles conjures up a 
world of conspiracy and insidious temptation. The opening shot tells the 
end of the story, with lago (Michael MacLiammoir) hauled aloft in a 
cage by soldiers as a funeral cortege marches solemnly along the 
eighteenth-century battlements of Mogador citadel in Morocco. As the 
film moves from a windswept landscape to dark interiors, we see the 
characters in shadows: hidden, furtive, enigmatic. Othello overhears the 
conversation of lago and Cassio (Michael Lawrence), ostensibly about 
Desdemona, from a place of dark concealment. Everywhere, the 
corridors of Mogador are a network of dimly lighted cul-de-sacs, 
windings, and barriers. Welles is an imposingly tall, large, deep-voiced, 
and majestic Othello, yet prone to secret fears that betray themselves 
through the anxiety of his eyes. (Welles’s Falstaff in Chimes at Midnight 
achieves a similar effect.) MacLiammoir’s lago is afflicted by a sexual 
impotence and closet homosexuality that, to Welles and MacLiammoir, 
help unlock the secret of lago’s malicious pleasure in destroying the 
happiness of Desdemona, Othello, and Cassio. In the wake of the murder 
of Desdemona, shown in painfully detailed close-up, we see Othello 
imprisoned by a huge iron-barred door. The mood and setting are 
unrelentingly stark. 

Along with his Macbeth (1948), Welles’s Othello was conceived by him 
as taking up the challenge of Laurence Olivier’s successful Henry V 
(1944) and Hamlet (1948), to show that Shakespeare in the United States 
and on film could compete with the best of the British theater 
establishment. Another post-World War 11 response to this competition 
was Sergei Yutkevich’s Soviet film of 1955, lavishly produced in color 
with a musical score by Aram Khachaturian and a script based on the 



Boris Pasternak translation into Russian that Grigori Kozintsev would 
later use in his 1970 Lear. Yutkevich, author of an impressive scholarly 
study of Shakespeare on Film iShekspir i Kino) in 1973, was deeply 
persuaded that film should be regarded as the proper heir to the 
Elizabethan theater. Though marred by an inept voice dubbing for its 
release in the West, this film is spectacular in its depiction of a sea battle 
and of the scenic beauties of the island of Cyprus, all as a backdrop to 
the operatic-like performances of Sergei Bondarchuk as Othello, Andrea 
Popov as lago, and Irina Skobtseva as Desdemona. Yutkevich won the 
title of Best Director at the 1956 Cannes Film Festival, presumably more 
for the breathtaking handsomeness of his film than for its insightful 
acting. 

Stuart Burge’s film of 1965 was based on a highly successful staging of 
the play for London’s Old Vic in 1964 with Laurence Olivier in the title 
role. What had worked so well in the theater proves to be rather more 
disconcerting on film. Seen up close in blackface in full color and with 
an alarmingly red mouth, Olivier as Othello is a displaced refugee from 
the stage. This impression is underscored by the patently theatrical 
settings of a hastily filmed production. The choice of an un-heroic 
Othello reflects the influence of a revisionary essay by F. R. Leavis 
analyzing the black general as “insane and self-deceiving,” no less 
responsible for what happens than is lago. Caribbean inflections in 
Olivier’s voice and mannerisms accentuate the portrait of a gullible and 
self-dramatizing native, even if this condescending interpretation (some 
reviewers were alarmed at the implicit racism) is offset by Olivier’s 
commanding dignity and an extraordinarily athletic performance. Olivier 
howls like an enraged animal in the throes of his violent jealousy. This 
Othello is putty in the hands of Frank Finlay’s understated, menacing, 
resourceful, leering, ill-bred. Cockney-accented lago. The supporting cast 
is strong, with Derek Jacobi as a well-meaning but unself-disciplined 
Cassio, Maggie Smith as an innocently bewildered Desdemona of great 
moral courage, and Joyce Redman as an Emilia desperate to regain her 
husband’s wandering affections. 

The BBC’s Othello in its Shakespeare Plays series, 1981, directed by 
Jonathan Miller, portrays Othello (Anthony Hopkins) as a light-skinned 
Arab, by way of shifting the play’s emphasis from racial to marital 
conflict. Much of the dialogue is conversational and low-key, as though 



the viewer is being invited to eavesdrop on a domestic tragedy. The 
result is a quirky, miscast Othello from whom tragic dignity has largely 
been stripped away. Bob Hoskins as lago is a loutish, giggling 
psychopath with an accent that is alternately Cockney and Welsh. 
Penelope Wilton’s Desdemona is a strong-minded woman outraged at the 
accusations undeservedly heaped upon her. These characterizations 
point to a directorial concept that is especially dominant and self- 
involved. Handsome sets invoke the scenic beauty of Venice in the 
tradition of Tintoretto. Most reviewers have been bored. 

Janet Suzman’s made-for-television filming of Othello in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, in 1988, shortly before the sudden and largely unexpected 
dismantling of official apartheid in that country, brims with the excited 
tension of the occasion. Herself a South African and seasoned Royal 
Shakespeare Company actress, Suzman intrepidly took the chance of 
casting as Othello a black South African actor (John Kani) of 
considerable renown but no Shakespeare experience, and as Desdemona 
a handsomely fair-haired and white South African actress (Joanna 
Weinberg). The production thus took as its premise a public 
transgressing of laws against miscegenation. Some whites walked out 
during the performance, unwilling to tolerate the embrace of a black 
man and a white woman. Yet much of the mixed-race audience was 
there because the throwing down of the gauntlet was so courageous and 
timely. In this political and social context, lago (Richard Haddon Haines) 
becomes the embodiment of a fascist police state intent on destroying 
Othello for the threat he represents to a racially paranoid society. 
Suzman has managed to transfer the intense excitement of the original 
production to a film that is visibly located for much of its action in the 
Market Place Theatre, where the play had first appeared. This film is still 
available, and it is quite remarkable. 

An interesting experiment in mixed-race casting is Ted Lange’s 
Rockbottom Productions Othello of 1989, translated to film from a Los 
Angeles stage play with black actors as Othello (Ted Lange) and lago 
(Hawthorne James) and a white actress (Mary Otis) as Desdemona. 
Allegiances and jealousies are markedly altered by this shifting of the 
racial balance. An MTV camera style and an insistent musical score help 
define this film as a probing meditation on African American experience 
in the cultural matrix of Los Angeles. A 1980 film by Liz White features 



an all-black cast, mainly students at Howard University. 

The Jamaican-born opera star Willard White excels in a superbly 
televised Othello (1990) taken from the Royal Shakespeare Company’s 
production in its experimental Stratford theater called The Other Place. 
Under the expert direction of Trevor Nunn, this version maintains the 
claustrophobic intimacy and intensity of the stage original. Ian McKellen 
as lago, outwardly candid and soldierly honest and yet writhing 
inwardly with jealous rage, is a perfect counterpart to White’s noble 
Moor. Imogen Stubbs as Desdemona, Sean Baker as Cassio, Michael 
Grandage as Roderigo, and Zoe Wanamaker as Emilia are all 
impressively right for their roles. White won the Evening Standard’s 
award for Best Actor in the 1989 stage production. 

For his 1995 Othello starring Laurence Fishburne as Othello and 
Kenneth Branagh as lago, Oliver Parker was so captivated by the idea of 
the play as an erotic thriller that he wrote in three brief sex scenes. 
Othello and Desdemona (Irene Jacob) bed down together after their safe 
arrival in Cyprus; later, she and Cassio (Nathaniel Parker) are twice seen 
as lovers in Othello’s jealousy-crazed imagination. A fortuitously timely 
connection to the then-current sensational trial of the celebrated black 
athlete O. J. Simpson on a charge of having murdered his white ex-wife 
potentially added to the box-office appeal of this film. Yet it was not 
greeted as a great commercial or artistic success, perhaps in part because 
of missed opportunities for tragic greatness in the interpretation of 
character. The pacing of many sequences is painfully and distractingly 
slow. This, together with severe cutting of the text, deprives the story of 
its taut logical and emotional development. Emilia (Anna Patrick) is 
played with touching integrity in the final scenes, but her relationship to 
her husband and to Desdemona is so underdeveloped earlier in the film 
that her actions seem insufficiently examined. Roderigo is a disaster, 
grotesquely overplayed by the talented Michael Maloney. Fishburne as 
Othello is physically imposing as a man initially confident of his own 
sexual charisma, but his jealousy comes upon him so quickly in this 
truncated presentation that it seems more irrational than it really is. The 
best scenes are those in which lago’s insinuations begin to work on the 
mind and soul of Othello, turning him from manly dignity to suspicion 
and hatred. Branagh as lago is manipulative, canny, resourcefully in 
charge until things fall apart for him as well. In a fleeting glimpse of 



emotional vulnerability, he embraces Othello as these two men dedicate 
themselves to the destruction of Othello’s wife. Many fine moments in 
this uneven film alternate with stretches of erratic directorial judgment. 
A common critical verdict is that this Othello is not up to Branagh’s own 
Henry V, Much Ado About Nothing, and Hamlet, though better than his 
later Love’s Labor’s Lost 

Among the film adaptations or spinoffs that have been inspired by 
Othello is Alexander Korda’s Men Are Not Gods (1936), with Sebastian 
Shaw as Edmond Davey, a famous actor of Othello who is narrowly 
prevented from smothering on stage his Desdemona; in real life she is 
being courted by Tommy Stapleton (Rex Harrison), a cub newspaper 
reporter. George Cukor’s A Double Life (1947) stars Ronald Colman as a 
Broadway leading man named Tony John who undertakes the role of 
Othello with his ex-wife and regular leading lady, Brita (Signe Hasso), as 
Desdemona only to discover how perilously life can imitate art: Tony 
becomes insanely jealous of his ex-wife. Jubal (1956) is a Western with 
Ernest Borgnine as a gullible rancher named Pinky, Valerie French as his 
wife, Mae, and Rod Steiger as the insidious tempter who persuades 
Pinky that Mae is in love with the Cassio-like Jubal Troop (Glenn Ford). 
All Night Long (1961) translates Othello into the London jazz world, 
where a black musician, Aurelius Rex (Paul Harris), deceived by the 
insinuations of his drummer, Johnny Cousin (Patrick McGoohan), tries 
to strangle his white girlfriend, Delia (Marti Stevens). In a rock opera 
version called Catch My Soul (1974), a black singer (Richie Havens as 
Othello) is a cult religious leader in a desert commune run by lago 
(Lance LeGault). Most recently (2000), in Tim Blake Nelson’s O, the 
protagonist of Shakespeare’s play is transformed into Odin James, or O. 
J. (Mekhi Phifer), a black South Carolina high school basketball star 
with a white girlfriend named Desi Brable (Julia Stiles) and a jealous 
buddy, Hugo Goulding (Josh Hartnett), who bitterly resents having been 
displaced as the basketball team’s best player. Andrew Davies’s televised 
Othello, broadcast on PBS’s Masterpiece Theatre on January 28, 2002, 
chooses as its updated setting the London of race riots and social 
injustice in the 1990s and afterward; at the end, Jago (Christopher 
Eccleston) not only walks free but is rewarded by being named police 
commissioner. Giuseppi Verdi’s magnificent opera adaptation, Otello 
(1887), was televised live from the Metropolitan Opera of New York in 



1948, in what turned out to be North America’s first experience with 
Shakespeare on television. An Italian version was released in 1982 as 
performed in Verona. Franco Zeffirelli directed a handsome and stirring 
Otello in 1986-87, filmed at Milan’s La Scala opera house and on 
location, with Placido Domingo in the title role and Justino Diaz as lago. 
Zeffirelli’s less successful production with Domingo and Sherrill Milnes 
had been broadcast earlier in 1978, live from the Met, on WNET-TV. 
Some time shortly after 1987, the Berlin Komischen Opera filmed an 
Otello in Germany. 
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Filmography 


1. 1907 (silent) 

Oskar Messter, producer 
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Othello—Franz Porten 
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Gerolamo Lo Savio, director 

Othello—Ferruccio Garavaglia 
Desdemona—Vittoria Lepanto 
lago—Cesare Dondini 

5. 1922 
Worner-Film 

Dimitri Buchowetzki, director 

Othello—Emil Jannings 
Desdemona—lea von Lenkeffy 
lago—Werner Krauss 

6. 1937 
BBC-TV 

George More O’Ferrall, director 

Othello—Baliol Holloway 
Desdemona—Celia Johnson 
Cassio—Anthony Quayle 

7. 1946 

Marlybone Productions 
David MacKane, director 

Othello—John Slater 
Desdemona—Luanna Shaw 
lago—Sebastian Cabot 

8. 1952 

Film Marceau/Mercury Productions 
Orson Welles, producer and director 

Othello—Orson Welles 
Desdemona—Suzanne Cloutier 
lago—Michael MacLiammoir 
Roderigo—Robert Coote 



Cassio—Michael Lawrence 

Senator—Joseph Cotton Page—Joan Fontaine 

9. 1955 (in Russian, trans. by Boris Pasternak, with English subtitles) 
Mosfilm 

Sergei Yutkevich, director 

Othello—Sergei Bondarchuk 
Desdemona—Irina Skobtseva 
lago—Andrea Popov 

10. 1965 (film of John Dexter’s production for the National Theatre, 
England, in 1964) 

Eagle Films 

John Brabourne and Anthony Havelock-Allan, producers 
Stuart Burge and John Dexter (stage production), directors 

Othello—Laurence Olivier 
Desdemona—Maggie Smith 
lago—Frank Finlay 
Emilia—Joyce Redman 
Cassio—Derek Jacobi 

11.1979 

New York Shakespeare Festival 
Joseph Papp, director 

Othello—Raul Julia 
Desdemona—Frances Conroy 
lago—Richard Dreyfuss 

12. 1980 

Liz White, producer and director 

Othello—Yaphet Kotto 
Desdemona—Audrey Dixon 
lago—Richard Dixon 
Bianca—Liz White 



13. 1981 

BBC/Time-Life Television 
Jonathan Miller, producer and director 

Othello—Anthony Hopkins 
Desdemona—Penelope Wilton 
lago—Bob Hoskins 

14. 1985 

The Bard Series 

Jack Nakano, producer 

Franklin Melton, director 

Othello—William Marshall 
Desdemona—Jenny Agutter 
lago—Ron Moody 
Roderigo—Joel Asher 

15. 1988 (South Africa; adaptation of Market Theatre, Johannesburg, 
production of 1987) 

Othello Productions, Inc. 

David Pupkewitz, producer 
Janet Suzman, director 

Othello—John Kani 
Desdemona—Joanna Weinberg 
lago—Richard Haddon Haines 

16. 1989 

Rockbottom Productions 

James M. Swaine and Katherine A. Kaspar, producers 
Ted Lange, director 

Othello—Ted Lange 
Desdemona—Mary Otis 
lago—Hawthorne James 

17. 1990 
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Trevor Nunn, director 

Othello—Willard White Desdemona—Imogen Stubbs 
lago—Ian McKellen 
Emilia—Zoe Wanamaker 
Cassio—Sean Baker 


18. 1995 
Castle Rock 

Jonathan Olsberg, producer 
Oliver Parker, director 

Othello—Laurence Fishburne Desdemona—Irene Jacob 
lago—Kenneth Branagh 
Roderigo—Michael Maloney 
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London Film Productions 
Alexander Korda, producer 
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Sebastian Shaw 
Miriam Hopkins 
Gertrude Lawrence 


2. 1947, A Double Life 
Michael Kanin, producer 
George Cukor, director 

Ronald Colman 
Shelley Winters 
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Columbia Pictures 
William Fadiman, producer 
Delmer Daves, director 



Glenn Ford 
Ernest Borgnine 
Rod Steiger 

4. 1961, All Night Long 
Bob Roberts, producer 
Basil Deardon, director 

Patrick McGoohan 
Marti Stevens 
Keith Michell 
Richard Attenborough 

5. 1974, Catch My Soul 
Metromedia 

Patrick McGoohan, director 

Richie Havens 
Season Hubley 
Lance LeGault 


6. 1982, Othello, el commando negro Maria J. Gonzalez, producer 
Max H. Boulois, director 

Othello—Max H. Boulois 
Desdemona—Joanna Pettet 
lago—Tony Curtis 


7. 2001, O 

Michael 1. Levy and William Shively, producers 
Tim Blake Nelson, director 


Odin James (Othello)—Mekhi Phifer Desi Brable 
(Desdemona)—Julia Stiles Hugo Goulding (lago)—Josh 
Hartnett 


8. 2002, Othello 
London Weekend Television 



Geoffrey Sax, director 


John Othello—Eamonn Walker 
Dessie Brabant—Keeley Hawes 
Ben Jago—Christopher Eccleston 

9. 2003, In Othello (India) 

ANB Pictures 
Royster Abel, director 

Adil/Othello—Adil Hussain 

Sheeba/Desdemona—Sheeba Chabba Barry/Iago—Barry John 



OTHELLO, 

THE MOOR OF VENICE 



The Names of the Actors 


OTHELLO, the Moor 

BRABANTio, [o senotor,] father to Desdemona 
CASsio, an honorable lieutenant [to Othello] 
lAGO, [Othello’s ancient,] a villain 
RODERiGO, a gulled gentleman 
DUKE OF VENICE 
SENATORS [of Venice] 

MONTANO, Governor of Cyprus 
GENTLEMEN of CyprUS 

LODOvico and gratiano, [kinsmen to Brabando,] two noble Venetians 

SAILORS 

CLOWN 

DESDEMONA, [daughter to Brabantio and] wife to Othello 
EMILIA, wife to lago 

BIANCA, a courtesan [and mistress to Cassio] 

[A MESSENGER 
A HERALD 
A MUSICIAN 

Servants, Attendants, Officers, Senators, Musicians, Gentlemen 


SCENE: Venice; a seaport in Cyprus] 






1.1 Enter Roderigo and lago. 

RODERIGO 

Tush, never tell mei! I take it much unkindly That thou, lago, who 
hast had my purse 

As if the strings were thine, shouldst know of this^. 
lAGO ’Sblood4, but you’ll not hear me. 

If ever I did dream of such a matter. 

Abhor me. 

RODERIGO 

Thou told’st me thou didst hold him^ in thy hate. 
lAGO Despise me 

If I do not. Three great ones of the city. 

In personal suit to make me his lieutenant. 

Off-capped to him; and by the faith of man, 

I know my price, I am worth no worse a place. 

But he, as loving his own pride and purposes. 

Evades them with a bombast circumstancei4 

Horribly stuffed with epithets of waris, And, in conclusion. 

Nonsuits my mediators. For, “Certesi^,” says he, “I have already chose 
my officer.” 

And what was he? 

Forsooth, a great arithmetician20, One Michael Cassio, a Florentine, 

A fellow almost damned in a fair wife22, That never set a squadron in 
the field 

Nor the division of a battle24 knows More than a spinster —unless the 


bookish theoric25, Wherein the togaed consuls can propose^^ 

As masterly as he. Mere prattle without practice 
Is all his soldiership. But he, sir, had th’election; 

And I, of whom his29 eyes had seen the proof At Rhodes, at Cyprus, 
and on other grounds 

Christened and heathen, must be beleed and calmed^i 
By debitor and creditor. This countercaster^s, He, in good timers, must 
his lieutenant be. And I— God bless the mark! —His Moorship’s 
ancient34. 

RODERIGO 

By heaven, I rather would have been his hangman^s. 
lAGO 

Why, there’s no remedy. ’Tis the curse of service; 

Preferment goes by letter and affection37, And not by old gradation^s^ 
where each second Stood heir to th’ first. Now, sir, be judge yourself 
Whether I in any just term am affined40 
To love the Moor. 

RODERIGO I would not follow him then. 
lAGO Oh, sir, content you43. 

I follow him to serve my turn upon him. 

We cannot all be masters, nor all masters 

Cannot be truly46 followed. You shall mark Many a duteous and knee- 
crooking knave 

That, doting on his own obsequious bondage. 

Wears out his time, much like his master’s ass. 

For naught but provender, and when he’s old, cashiered^o. 

Whip me^i such honest knaves. Others there are Who, trimmed in 
forms and visages of dutyss, Keep yet their hearts attending on 
themselves. 

And, throwing but shows of service on their lords. 

Do well thrive by them, and when they have lined their coats^s, Do 


themselves homagers. These fellows have some soul, And such a one 
do I profess myself. For, sir, 

It is as sure as you are Roderigo, 

Were I the Moor I would not be Iago59. 

In following him, I follow but myself— 

Heaven is my judge, not I for love and duty. 

But seeming so for my peculiar's end. 

For when my outward action doth demonstrate 

The native act and figure64 of my heart In compliment extern^s^ ’tis 
not long after But I will wear my heart upon my sleeve 
For daws to peck at. I am not what I am67. 

RODERIGO 

What a full fortune does the thick-lips owe^s 
If he can carry’t thus^^i 
lAGO Call up her father. 

Rouse him, make after him, poison his delight. 

Proclaim him in the streets; incense her kinsmen. 

And, though he in a fertile climate dwell, 72 

Plague him with flies. Though that his joy be joy73, Yet throw such 
changes of vexation74 on’t As it may lose some color75. 

RODERIGO 

Here is her father’s house. I’ll call aloud. 

lAGO 

Do, with like timorous77 accent and dire yell As when, by night and 
negligence, the fire78 
Is spied in populous cities. 

RODERIGO 

What ho, Brabantio! Signor Brabantio, ho! 

lAGO 

Awake! What ho, Brabantio! Thieves, thieves, thieves! 


Look to your house, your daughter, and your bags! 

Thieves, thieves! 

Brabantio [enters] above [at a window] . 

BRABANTIO 

What is the reason of this terrible summons? 

What is the matter there? 

RODERIGO 

Signor, is all your family within? 
lAGO 

Are your doors locked? 

BRABANTIO Why, whcreforc ask you this? 
lAGO 

ZoundsSS, sir, you’re robbed. For shame, put on your gown! 

Your heart is burst; you have lost half your soul. 

Even now, now, very now, an old black ram 
Is tupping^i your white ewe. Arise, arise! 

Awake the snorting^s citizens with the bell. Or else the deviPS will 
make a grandsire of you. 

Arise, 1 say! 

BRABANTIO What, havc you lost your wits? 

RODERIGO 

Most reverend signor, do you know my voice? 

BRABANTIO Not 1. What are you? 

RODERIGO My name is Roderigo. 

BRABANTIO The woTSCT wclcomc. 

1 have charged thee not to haunt about my doors. 

In honest plainness thou hast heard me say 
My daughter is not for thee; and now, in madness. 

Being full of supper and distemp’ringi 02 drafts. Upon malicious 


bravery 103 dost thou come To starti04 my quiet. 

RODERIGO 

Sir, sir, sir— 

BRABANTio But thou must uecds be sure 

My spirits and my place have in their powerioo 
To make this bitter to thee. 

RODERIGO Patience, good sir. 

BRABANTIO 

What telTst thou me of robbing? This is Venice; 

My house is not a grangeioo. 

RODERIGO Most grave Brabantio, 

In simpleiio and pure soul I come to you. 
lAGO Zounds, sir, you are one of those that will not serve God if the 
devil bid you. Because we come to do 
you service and you think we are ruffians, you’ll have 
your daughter covered with a Barbaryii4 horse; you’ll have your 
nephews neigh to you; you’ll have coursersns 
for cousins and jennets for germans. 

BRABANTIO What pTofanc wretch art thou? 

LAGO I am one, sir, that comes to tell you your daughter and the Moor 
are now making the beast with two backs. 

BRABANTIO 

Thou art a villain. 

LAGO You are— a senatori2i. 

BRABANTIO 

This thou shalt answeri22. i know thee, Roderigo. 

RODERIGO 

Sir, I will answer anything. But I beseech you, 

If’t be your pleasure and most wisei24 consent— As partly I find it is— 
that your fair daughter. 


At this odd-even and dull watch o’th’ nighti 26 ^ Transported withi27 no 
worse nor better guard But with a knavei 28 of common hire, a 
gondolier, To the gross clasps of a lascivious Moor— If this be known 
to you and your allowancei^o 
We then have done you bold and saucyi^i wrongs. 

But if you know not this, my manners tell me 
We have your wrong rebuke. Do not believe 

That, from the sense of all civility 134^ i thus would play and trifle with 

your reverencei35. 

Your daughter, if you have not given her leave, 

I say again, hath made a gross revolt. 

Tying her duty, beauty, witi38^ and fortunes In an extravagant and 

wheeling strangeri39 

Of here and everywhere. Straighti40 satisfy yourself. 

If she be in her chamber or your house. 

Let loose on me the justice of the state 
For thus deluding you. 

BRABANTio [coLling] Strike on the tinderi44^ ho! 

Give me a taper! Call up all my people! 

This accident!46 is not unlike my dream. 

Belief of it oppresses me already. 

Light, I say, light! 

Exit [above]. 

LAGO Farewell, for I must leave you. 

It seems not meet nor wholesome to my place! 49 

To be producted!50 —as, if I stay, I shall— Against the Moor. For I do 
know the state. 

However this may gall him with some check!52, Cannot with safety 
cast him, for he’s embarked!53 

With such loud!54 reason to the Cyprus wars. Which even now stands 
in act, that, for their souls!55, Another of his fathom!56 they have 


none To lead their business; in which regardi57^ Though I do hate 
him as I do hell pains, 

Yet for necessity of present lifei59 
I must show out a flag and sign of love, 

Which is indeed but sign. That you shall surely find him. Lead to the 
Sagittary the raised searchi 62 ^ And there will I be with him. So 
farewell. 

Exit. 

Enter [below] Brabantio [in his nightgown] with servants and torches. 

BRABANTIO 

It is too true an evil. Gone she is; 

And what’s to come of my despised timei^s 
Is naught but bitterness. Now, Roderigo, 

Where didst thou see her?—Oh, unhappy girl!— 

With the Moor, say’st thou?—Who would be a father!— 

How didst thou know ’twas she?—Oh, she deceives me 
Past thought!—What said she to you?—Get more tapers. 

Raise all my kindred.—Are they married, think you? 

RODERIGO Truly, I think they are. 

BRABANTIO 

Oh, heaven! How got she out? Oh, treason of the blood! 

Fathers, from hence trust not your daughters’ minds 
By what you see them act. Is there not charmsi^s 

By which the propertyi76 of youth and maidhood May be abusedi77? 
Have you not read, Roderigo, Of some such thing? 

RODERIGO Yes, sir, I have indeed. 

BRABANTIO 

Call up my brother.—Oh, would you had had her!— 

Some one way, some another.—Do you know 
Where we may apprehend her and the Moor? 


RODERIGO 


I think I can discoveri82 him, if you please To get good guard and go 
along with me. 

BRABANTIO 

Pray you, lead on. At every house I’ll call; 

1 may commandiss at most.—Get weapons, ho! 

And raise some special officers of night.— 

On, good Roderigo. 1 will deservei87 your pains. 

Exeunt. 


1.2 Enter Othello, logo, attendants with torches. 

lAGO 

Though in the trade of war I have slain men. 

Yet do 1 hold it very stuff o’th’ conscience To do no contrived^ murder. 
I lack iniquity 

Sometimes to do me service. Nine or ten times 
1 had thought t’have yerked himS here under the ribs. 

OTHELLO 

’Tis better as it is. 
lAGO Nay, but he prated. 

And spoke such scurvy and provoking terms 

Against your honor 

That, with the little godliness 1 have, 

1 did full hard forbear himio. But, 1 pray you, sir. Are you fast 
married? Be assured of this. 

That the magnificoi2 is much beloved. 

And hath in his effect a voice potentially 
As double as the Duke’s. He will divorce you. 

Or put upon you what restraint or grievance 


The law, with all his might to enforce it on, 

Will give him cablei^. 

OTHELLO Let him do his spite. 

My services which I have done the seignioryis 

Shall out-tongue his complaints. ’Tis yet to knowi^ — Which, when I 
know that boasting is an honor, 

I shall promulgate—I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal siege, and my demerits22 

May speak unbonneted^s to as proud a fortune As this that I have 
reached. For know, lago. 

But that I love the gentle Desdemona, 

I would not my unhoused26 free condition Put into circumscription 
and confine27 

For the sea’s worth28. But look, what lights come yond? 

Enter Cassio [and ojficers] with torches. 

lAGO 

Those are the raised father and his friends. 

You were best go in. 

OTHELLO Not I. I must be found. 

My parts, my title, and my perfect soul^i 
Shall manifest me rightly. Is it they? 
lAGO By Janus33, i think no. 

OTHELLO 

The servants of the Duke? And my lieutenant? 

The goodness of the night upon you, friends! 

What is the news? 

CASsio The Duke does greet you. General, 

And he requires your haste-post-haste appearance 
Even on the instant. 


OTHELLO What is the matter, think you? 

CASSIO 

Something from Cyprus, as I may divine^^. 

It is a business of some heat40. The galleys Have sent a dozen 
sequent4i messengers This very night at one another’s heels. 

And many of the consuls43, raised and met. Are at the Duke’s already. 
You have been hotly called for; 

When, being not at your lodging to be found. 

The Senate hath sent about three severaH^ quests To search you out. 
OTHELLO ’Tis well I am found by you. 

I will but spend a word here in the house 
And go with you. 

[Exit] 

CASSIO Ancient, what makes49 he here? 
lAGO 

Faith, he tonight hath boarded a land carrack^o. 

If it prove lawful prize^i, he’s made forever. 

CASSIO 

I do not understand. 

LAGO He’s married. 

CASSIO To who? 

[Enter Othello.] 

lAGO 

Marry53j to—Come, Captain, will you go? 

OTHELLO Have with you54. 

CASSIO 

Here comes another troop to seek for you. 

Enter Brabantio, Roderigo, with officers and torches. 


lAGO 


It is Brabantio. General, be advised^^. 

He comes to bad intent. 

OTHELLO Holla! Stand there! 

RODERIGO 

Signor, it is the Moor. 

BRABANTIO Down with him, thief! 

[They draw on both sides.] 

lAGO 

You, Roderigo! Come, sir, I am for you. 

OTHELLO 

Keep up60 your bright swords, for the dew will rust them. 

Good signor, you shall more command with years 
Than with your weapons. 

BRABANTIO 

O thou foul thief, where hast thou stowed my daughter? 

Damned as thou art, thou hast enchanted her! 

For ril refer me to all things of senseis, if she in chains of magic were 
not bound 

Whether a maid so tender, fair, and happy. 

So opposite to marriage that she shunned 

The wealthy curled darlings of our nation. Would ever have, t’incur a 
general mock. 

Run from her guardage^i to the sooty bosom Of such a thing as thou— 
to fear, not to delight. 

Judge me the world if ’tis not gross in senseis 
That thou hast practiced on her with foul charms. 

Abused her delicate youth with drugs or minerals^s 
That weakens motion. I’ll have’t disputed on76; ’Tis probable and 
palpable to thinking. 

I therefore apprehend and do attaches thee For an abuser79 of the 


world, a practicer Of arts inhibited and out of warrantee. — Lay hold 
upon him! If he do resist, 

Subdue him at his peril. 

OTHELLO Hold your hands. 

Both you of my incliningss and the rest. 

Were it my cue to fight, I should have known it 
Without a prompter.—Whither will you that I go 
To answer this your charge? 

BRABANTio To pHson, till fit time 
Of law and course of direct session's 
Call thee to answer. 

OTHELLO What if I do obey? 

How may the Duke be therewith satisfied. 

Whose messengers are here about my side 
Upon some present business of the state 
To bring me to him? 

OEFiCER ’Tis true, most worthy signor. 

The Duke’s in council, and your noble self, 

I am sure, is sent for. 

BRABANTIO How? The Duke in council? 

In this time of the night? Bring him away96. 

Mine’s not an idle97 cause. The Duke himself. Or any of my brothers of 
the state. 

Cannot but feel this wrong as ’twere their own; 

For if such actions may have passage freeioo. 

Bondslaves and pagans shall our statesmen be. 

Exeunt. 


1.3 Enter Duke [and] Senators [and sit at a table, with lights], and 


Officers. [The Duke and Senators are reading dispatches.] 

DUKE 

There is no composition! in these news That gives them credit. 

FIRST SENATOR Indeed, they are disproportioned^. 

My letters say a hundred and seven galleys. 

DUKE 

And mine, a hundred forty. 

SECOND SENATOR And mine, two hundred. 

But though they jump not on a just^ account— As in these cases, 
where the aim^ reports ’Tis oft with difference—yet do they all 
confirm 

A Turkish fleet, and bearing up to Cyprus. 

DUKE 

Nay, it is possible enough to judgment. 

I do not so secure me in the error! i 
But the main article I do approve 
In fearful sense. 

SAILOR (within) What ho, what ho, what ho! 

Enter Sailor. 

OFFICER A messenger from the galleys. 

DUKE Now, what’s the business? 

SAILOR 

The Turkish preparation!^ makes for Rhodes. 

So was I bid report here to the state 
By!9 Signor Angelo. 

DUKE 

How say you by this change? 

FIRST SENATOR This cannot be 

By no assay of reason. ’Tis a pageant20 


To keep us in false gaze^i. When we consider Th’importancy of Cyprus 
to the Turk, 

And let ourselves again but understand 
That, as it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 

So may he with more facile question bear it^s, For that it stands not in 
such warlike brace^^, But altogether lacks th’abilities27 
That Rhodes is dressed in28 —if we make thought of this. We must not 
think the Turk is so unskillfuP^ 

To leave that latest^o which concerns him first. Neglecting an attempt 
of ease and gain 

To wake and wagers a danger profitless. 

DUKE 

Nay, in all confidence, he’s not for Rhodes. 

OFFICER Here is more news. 

Enter a Messenger. 

MESSENGER 

The Ottomites, reverend and gracious. 

Steering with due course toward the isle of Rhodes, 

Have there injointed them with an after37 fleet. 

FIRST SENATOR 

Ay, so 1 thought. How many, as you guess? 

MESSENGER 

Of thirty sail; and now they do restem39 
Their backward course, bearing with frank40 
appearance 

Their purposes toward Cyprus. Signor Montano, 

Your trusty and most valiant servitor42j With his free duty 
recommends43 you thus. And prays you to believe him. 

DUKE ’Tis certain then for Cyprus. 

Marcus Luccicos, is not he in town? 


FIRST SENATOR He’s HOW in Florence. 

DUKE 

Write from us to him, post-post-haste. Dispatch. 

FIRST SENATOR 

Here comes Brabantio and the valiant Moor. 

Enter Brabantio, Othello, Cassio, logo, Roderigo, and officers. 

DUKE 

Valiant Othello, we must straight^o employ you Against the general 
enemySi Ottoman. 

[To Brabantio] 1 did not see you; welcome, gentle^s signor. 

We lacked your counsel and your help tonight. 

BRABANTIO 

So did 1 yours. Good Your Grace, pardon me; 

Neither my placets nor aught 1 heard of business Hath raised me from 
my bed, nor doth the general care 

Take hold on me, for my particular57 grief Is of so floodgate^s and 
o’erbearing nature That it engluts^^ and swallows other sorrows And 
it is Still itself^o. 

DUKE Why, what’s the matter? 

BRABANTIO 

My daughter! Oh, my daughter! 

DUKE AND SENATORS Dead? 

BRABANTIO Ay, to me. 

She is abused 62 ^ stoTn from me, and corrupted By spells and medicines 
bought of mountebanks; 

For nature so preposterously to err. 

Being not deficient, blind, or lame of sense^^^ Sans^^ witchcraft could 
not. 

DUKE 

Whoe’er he be that in this foul proceeding 


Hath thus beguiled your daughter of herself, 

And you of her, the bloody book of law 
You shall yourself read in the bitter letter 

After your own sense —yea, though our proper^i son Stood in your 
action.72 

BRABANTio Humbly I thank Your Grace. 

Here is the man, this Moor, whom now it seems 
Your special mandate for the state affairs 
Hath hither brought. 

ALL We are very sorry for’t. 

DUKE [to Othello] 

What, in your own part, can you say to this? 

BRABANTIO Nothing, but this is so. 

OTHELLO 

Most potent, grave, and reverend signors. 

My very noble and approved^^ good masters: That 1 have ta’en away 
this old man’s daughter. 

It is most true; true, 1 have married her. 

The very head and front^s of my offending Hath this extent, no more. 
Rude83 am I in my speech. And little blessed with the soft phrase of 
peace; 

For since these arms of mine had seven years’ pithss^ Till now some 
nine moons wasted^s, they have used Their dearest87 action in the 
tented field; And little of this great world can 1 speak 
More than pertains to feats of broils and battle. 

And therefore little shall 1 grace my cause 
In speaking for myself. Yet, by your gracious patience, 

I will a round^s unvarnished tale deliver Of my whole course of love— 
what drugs, what charms. 

What conjuration, and what mighty magic. 

For such proceeding I am charged withal^s, i won his daughter. 


BRABANTio A maiden never bold; 

Of spirit so still and quiet that her motion97 
Blushed at herself; and she, in spite of nature, 

Of years, of country, credit^^, everything. To fall in love with what she 
feared to look on! 

It is a judgment maimed and most imperfect 

That will confessi 02 perfection so could err Against all rules of nature, 
and must be driven 

To find out practicesi04 of cunning hell Why this should be. I therefore 
vouchios again That with some mixtures powerful o’er the bloodi 06 ^ 
Or with some dram conjured to this effectio^^ He wrought upon her. 
DUKE To vouch this is no proof. Without more wider and more overt 

testi09 

Than these thin habits and poor likelihoodsno 
Of modern seeming do preferm against him. 

FIRST SENATOR But Othcllo, Speak. 

Did you by indirect and forced coursesH^ 

Subdue and poison this young maid’s affections? 

Or came it by request and such fair questioniis 
As soul to soul affordeth? 

OTHELLO I do beseech you. 

Send for the lady to the Sagittary 
And let her speak of me before her father. 

If you do find me foul in her report. 

The trust, the office I do hold of you 
Not only take away, but let your sentence 
Even fall upon my life. 

DUKE Fetch Desdemona hither. 

OTHELLO [to logo] 

Ancient, conduct them. You best know the place. 


[Exeunt lago and attendants.] 


And, till she come, as truly as to heaven 

1 do confess the vices of my bloodi25^ So justly 126 to your grave ears 
I’ll present How I did thrive in this fair lady’s love. 

And she in mine. 

DUKE Say it, Othello. 

OTHELLO 

Her father loved me, oft invited me, 

Stilli3i questioned me the story of my life From year to year—the 
battles, sieges, fortunes That I have passed. 

I ran it through, even from my boyish days 
To th’ very moment that he bade me tell it. 

Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances. 

Of moving accidentsi37 by flood and field. 

Of hairbreadth scapes i’th’imminent deadly breachi^s^ of being taken 
by the insolent foe 

And sold to slavery, of my redemption thence. 

And portancei4i in my travels’ history. Wherein of antres vast and 
deserts idlei42^ Rough quarriesi43^ rocks, and hills whose heads touch 
heaven. It was my hinti44 to speak—such was my process— And of 
the Cannibals that each other eat. 

The Anthropophagii46^ and men whose heads Do grow beneath their 
shoulders. These things to hear Would Desdemona seriously incline; 
But still the house affairs would draw her thence. 

Which ever as she could with haste dispatch 
She’d come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse. Which I, observing. 

Took once a plianti^s hour, and found good means To draw from her a 
prayer of earnest heart 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilatei^s^ Whereof by parcelsi56 she 
had something heard. But not intentivelyi57. i did consent. And often 


did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my youth suffered. My story being done, 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs. 

She swore, in faith, ’twas strange, ’twas passingi 62 strange, ’Twas 
pitiful, ’twas wondrous pitiful. 

She wished she had not heard it, yet she wished 
That heaven had made heri^s such a man. She thanked me. And bade 
me, if 1 had a friend that loved her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story. 

And that would woo her. Upon this hinti^s i spake. 

She loved me for the dangers I had passed. 

And 1 loved her that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have used. 

Here comes the lady. Let her witness it. 

Enter Desdemona, lago, [and] attendants. 

DUKE 

I think this tale would win my daughter too. 

Good Brabantio, 

Take up this mangled matter at the bestirs. 

Men do their broken weapons rather use 
Than their bare hands. 

BRABANTIO 1 pray you, hear her speak. 

If she confess that she was half the wooer. 

Destruction on my head if my bad blame 
Light on the man!—Come hither, gentle mistress. 

Do you perceive in all this noble company 
Where most you owe obedience? 

DESDEMONA My noblc father. 


I do perceive here a divided duty. 

To you I am bound for life and educationi84- My life and education 
both do learniss me How to respect you. You are the lord of duty 186; 
1 am hitherto your daughter. But here’s my husband, 

And so much duty as my mother showed 
To you, preferring you before her father. 

So much 1 challengei^o that 1 may profess Due to the Moor my lord. 
BRABANTio God be with you! 1 have done. 

Please it Your Grace, on to the state affairs. 

1 had rather to adopt a child than geti94 it. 

Come hither. Moor. 

[He joins the hands of Othello and Desdemona.] 

1 here do give thee that with all my hearti96 
Which, but thou hast already, with all my hearti97 
1 would keep from thee.— For your sakei^s, jewel, 1 am glad at soul 1 
have no other child. 

For thy escape^oo would teach me tyranny. To hang clogs^oi on them. 
—1 have done, my lord. 

DUKE 

Let me speak like yourself, and lay a sentence202 

Which, as a grece^os or step, may help these lovers Into your favor. 

When remedies are past, the griefs are ended205 

By seeing the worst, which late on hopes depended. 

To mourn a mischief207 that is past and gone Is the next 208 way to 
draw new mischief on. 

What cannot be preserved when fortune takes,209 
Patience her injury a mock’ry makes. 

The robbed that smiles steals something from the thief; 

He robs himself that spends a bootless grief2i2. 


BRABANTIO 


So let the Turk of Cyprus us beguile, 

We lose it not, so long as we can smile. 

He bears the sentence well that nothing bears2i5 
But the free comfort which from thence he hears. 

But he bears both the sentence and the sorrow 
That, to pay grief, must of poor patience borrow. 

These sentences, to sugar or to gall, 21 9 
Being strong on both sides, are equivocal. 

But words are words. 1 never yet did hear 

That the bruised heart was pierced through the ear 222 . 

I humbly beseech you, proceed to th’affairs of state. 

DUKE The Turk with a most mighty preparation makes for Cyprus. 
Othello, the fortitude225 of the place is best known to you; and though 
we have there a substitute226 

of most allowed sufficiency, yet opinion, a sovereign227 
mistress of effects, throws a more safer voice on you. 

You must therefore be content to slubber229 the gloss of your new 
fortunes with this more stubborn and230 
boisterous expedition. 

OTHELLO 

The tyrant custom, most grave senators. 

Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down. I do agnize234 
A natural and prompt alacrity 

I find in hardness236^ and do undertake These present wars against the 
Ottomites. 

Most humbly therefore bending to your state238^ i crave fit disposition 
for my wife. 

Due reference of place and exhibition,240 
With such accommodation and besort 


As levels with her breeding. 

DUKE 

Why, at her father’s. 

BRABANTio 1 will not have it so. 

OTHELLO 

Nor 1. 

DESDEMONA Nor 1.1 would not there reside, To put my father in 
impatient thoughts 

By being in his eye. Most gracious Duke, 

To my unfolding lend your prosperous247 ear. And let me find a 
charter248 in your voice, T’assist my simpleness. 

DUKE What would you, Desdemona? 

DESDEMONA 

That 1 did love the Moor to live with him. 

My downright violence and storm of fortunes252 
May trumpet to the world. My heart’s subdued 
Even to the very quality254 of my lord. 

1 saw Othello’s visage in his mind. 

And to his honors and his valiant parts256 
Did 1 my soul and fortunes consecrate. 

So that, dear lords, if 1 be left behind 

A moth259 of peace, and he go to the war. The rites 260 for why I love 
him are bereft me. And 1 a heavy26i interim shall support By his 
dear 262 absence. Let me go with him. 

OTHELLO Let her have your voice263. 

Vouch with me, heaven, I therefor beg it not 
To please the palate of my appetite. 

Nor to comply with heat —the young affects266 

In me defunct —and proper267 satisfaction. But to be free268 and 
bounteous to her mind. 


And heaven defend your good souls that you think269 
I will your serious and great business scant 
When she is with me. No, when light-winged toys 
Of feathered Cupid seel272 with wanton dullness My speculative and 
officed instruments273^ That my disports corrupt and taint my 
business274^ Let huswives make a skillet of my helm, 

And all indign276 and base adversities Make head against my 

estimation277! 

DUKE 

Be it as you shall privately determine. 

Either for her stay or going. Th’affair cries haste. 

And speed must answer it. 

A SENATOR You must away tonight. 

DESDEMONA 

Tonight, my lord? 

DUKE This night. 

OTHELLO With all my heart. 

DUKE 

At nine i’th’ morning here we’ll meet again. 

Othello, leave some officer behind. 

And he shall our commission bring to you. 

With such things else of quality and respect285 
As doth import286 you. 

OTHELLO So please Your Grace, my ancient; 

A man he is of honesty and trust. 

To his conveyance 1 assign my wife. 

With what else needful Your Good Grace shall think 
To be sent after me. 

DUKE Let it be so. 

Good night to everyone. [To Brabando] And, noble signor. If virtue no 


delighted292 beauty lack, Your son-in-law is far more fair than black. 

FIRST SENATOR 

Adieu, brave Moor. Use Desdemona well. 

BRABANTIO 

Look to her. Moor, if thou hast eyes to see. 

She has deceived her father, and may thee. 

Exeunt [Duke, Brabantio, Cassio, Senators, and officers]. 

OTHELLO 

My life upon her faith!—Honest lago. 

My Desdemona must I leave to thee. 

I prithee, let thy wife attend on her. 

And bring them after in the best advantage^oo. 

Come, Desdemona. I have but an hour 

Of love, of worldly matters and direction302^ xo spend with thee. We 
must obey the time^os. 

Exit [with Desdemona]. 

RODERIGO lagO— 

LAGO What say’st thou, noble heart? 

RODERIGO what will I do, think’st thou? 

LAGO Why, go to bed and sleep. 

RODERIGO I will incontinently308 drown myself. 

LAGO If thou dost, I shall never love thee after. Why, thou silly 
gentleman? 

RODERIGO It is silliness to live when to live is torment; and then have we 
a prescription3i2 to die when death is our physician. 

LAGO Oh, villainous3i4! i have looked upon the world for four times 
seven years, and, since I could distinguish 
betwixt a benefit and an injury, I never found man 
that knew how to love himself. Ere I would say I 
would drown myself for the love of a guinea hen^is, i would 


change3i9 my humanity with a baboon. 

RODERiGO What should I do? I confess it is my shame to be so fond, but 
it is not in my virtue^si to amend it. 

lAGO Virtue? A fig 322 ! ’xis in ourselves that we are thus or thus. Our 
bodies are our gardens, to the which our 

wills are gardeners; so that if we will plant nettles or sow lettuce, set 
hyssop325 and weed up thyme, supply it with one gender of herbs or 
distract it with326 many, 

either to have it sterile with idleness327 or manured with industry— 
why, the power and corrigible authority328 of this lies in our wills. If 
the beam329 of our lives had not one scale of reason to poise330 
another of sensuality, the blood33i and baseness of our natures would 
conduct us to most preposterous conclusions. But we have reason 
to cool our raging motions333^ our carnal stings, our 
unbitted334 lusts, whereof I take this that you call love to be a sect or 

scion335. 

RODERIGO It cannot be. 

lAGO It is merely a lust of the blood and a permission of the will. Come, 
be a man. Drown thyself? Drown 

cats and blind339 puppies. I have professed me thy friend, and I 
confess me knit to thy deserving with cables of 
perdurable toughness. I could never better stead34i thee than now. Put 
money in thy purse. Follow thou the 
wars; defeat thy favor with an usurped343 beard. I say, put money in 
thy purse. It cannot be long that Desdemona should continue her love 
to the Moor—put money in thy purse—nor he his to her. It was a 
violent 

commencement in her, and thou shalt see an answerable347 
sequestration—put but money in thy purse. 

These Moors are changeable in their wills349 —fm thy purse with 
money. The food that to him now is as 
luscious as locusts35i shall be to him shortly as bitter as 
coloquintida352. she must change for youth; when she is sated with 


his body, she will find the error of her 
choice. She must have change, she must. Therefore 
put money in thy purse. If thou wilt needs damn thyself, do it a more 
delicate way than drowning. Make356 
all the money thou canst. If sanctimony357 and a frail vow betwixt an 
erring358 barbarian and a supersubtie Venetian be not too hard for 
my wits and all the tribe of 

hell, thou shalt enjoy her. Therefore make money. A 
pox of drowning thyself! It is clean out of the way36i. 

Seek thou rather to be hanged in compassing362 thy joy than to be 
drowned and go without her. 

RODERiGO Wilt thou be fast364 to my hopes if 1 depend on the issue^^s? 
lAGO Thou art sure of me. Go, make money. 1 have 
told thee often, and 1 retell thee again and again, 1 hate 
the Moor. My cause is hearted^^s- thine hath no less reason. 

Let us be conjunctive369 in our revenge against him. 

If thou canst cuckold him, thou dost thyself a pleasure, 
me a sport. There are many events in the womb of 
time which will be delivered. Traverse372^ go, provide thy money. We 
will have more of this tomorrow. Adieu. 

RODERIGO Where shall we meet i’th’ morning? 
lAGO At my lodging. 

RODERIGO ril be with thee betimes376. 

[He starts to leave.] 

lAGO Go to377^ farewell.—Do you hear, Roderigo? 

RODERIGO What say you? 
lAGO No more of drowning, do you hear? 

RODERIGO 1 am changed. 

lAGO Go to, farewell. Put money enough in your purse. 

RODERIGO ril sell all my land. 


Exit. 


lAGO 

Thus do I ever make my fool my purse; 

For I mine own gained knowledge should profane 

If I would time expend with such a snipe386 

But for my sport and profit. I hate the Moor; 

And it is thought abroad^ss that twixt my sheets He’s done my 
office389. I know not ift be true; But I, for mere suspicion in that 
kind, 

Will do as if for surety. He holds me welH^i; The better shall my 
purpose work on him. 

Cassio’s a proper393 man. Let me see now: To get his place and to 
plume up394 my will In double knavery—How, how?—Let’s see: 

After some time, to abuse396 Othello’s ear That he is too familiar with 
his397 wife. 

He hath a person and a smooth dispose398 

To be suspected, framed399 to make women false. 

The Moor is of a free and open400 nature. That thinks men honest that 
but seem to be so. 

And will as tenderly402 be led by the nose As asses are. 

I have’t. It is engendered. Hell and night 

Must bring this monstrous birth to the world’s light. 


[Exit] 


2.1 Enter Montano and two Gentlemen. 

MONTANO 

What from the cape can you discern at sea? 

FIRST GENTLEMAN 

Nothing at all. It is a high-wrought flood.2 
I cannot, twixt the heaven and the main^, Descry a sail. 

MONTANO 

Methinks the wind hath spoke aloud at land; 

A fuller blast ne’er shook our battlements. 

If it hath ruffianed^ so upon the sea, What ribs of oak, when 
mountains^ melt on them. Can hold the mortise^? What shall we hear 
of this? 

SECOND GENTLEMAN 

A segregationio of the Turkish fleet. 

For do but stand upon the foaming shore. 

The chiddeni2 billow seems to pelt the clouds; The wind-shaked surge, 
with high and monstrous manei3, Seems to cast water on the burning 

Beari4 

And quench the guards of th’ever-fixed pole. 

I never did like molestationi^ view On the enchafedi^ flood. 

MONTANO If thatis the Turkish fleet Be not ensheltered and embayedi^, 
they are drowned; It is impossible to bear it out20. 

Enter a [Third] Gentleman. 

THIRD GENTLEMAN News, lads! OuT wars are done. 

The desperate tempest hath so banged the Turks 

That their designment halts23. A noble ship of Venice Hath seen a 
grievous wreck and sufferance24 
On most part of their fleet. 


MONTANO How? Is this tTue? 

THIRD GENTLEMAN The ship is here put in, 

A Veronesa28; Michael Cassio, Lieutenant to the warlike Moor Othello, 
Is come on shore; the Moor himself at sea. 

And is in full commission here for Cyprus. 

MONTANO 

I am glad on’t. ’Tis a worthy governor. 

THIRD GENTLEMAN 

But this same Cassio, though he speak of comfort 
Touching the Turkish loss, yet he looks sadly34 
And prays the Moor be safe, for they were parted 
With foul and violent tempest. 

MONTANO Pray heaven he be. 

For I have served him, and the man commands 
Like a fulHS soldier. Let’s to the seaside, ho! 

As well to see the vessel that’s come in 
As to throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 

Even till we make the main and th’aerial blue4i 
An indistinct regard42. 

THIRD GENTLEMAN Come, let’s do SO, 

For every minute is expectancy43 
Of more arrivance44. 

Enter Cassio. 

CASSIO 

Thanks, you the valiant of this warlike isle. 

That so approve46 the Moor! Oh, let the heavens Give him defense 
against the elements. 

For I have lost him on a dangerous sea. 

MONTANO Is he well shipped? 


CASSIO 


His bark is stoutly timbered, and his pilot 

Of very expert and approved allowance^i; Therefore my hopes, not 
surfeited to death,52 
Stand in bold cure. 

[A cry] within: “A sail, a sail, a sail!” 

CASSIO What noise? 

A GENTLEMAN 

The town is empty. On the brow o’th’ sea55 
Stand ranks of people, and they cry “A sail!” 

CASSIO 

My hopes do shape him for the governor57. 

[A shot within.] 

SECOND GENTLEMAN 

They do discharge their shot of courtesySS; Our friends at least. 

CASSIO 1 pray you, sir, go forth. 

And give us truth who ’tis that is arrived. 

SECOND GENTLEMAN I shall. 

Exit. 

MONTANO 

But, good Lieutenant, is your general wived? 

CASSIO 

Most fortunately. He hath achieved a maid 

That paragons description and wild fame54, One that excels the quirks 
of blazoning55 pens. And in th’essential vesture of creation56 
Does tire the engineer. 

Enter [Second] Gentleman. 

How now? Who has put in57? 


SECOND GENTLEMAN 


’Tis one lago, ancient to the General. 

CASSIO 

He’s had most favorable and happy speed. 

Tempests themselves, high seas, and howling winds. 

The guttered^i rocks and congregated sands— Traitors ensteeped^s to 
clog the guiltless keel— As having sense of beauty, do omit^s 
Their mortal74 natures, letting go safely by The divine Desdemona. 
MONTANO What is she? 

CASSIO 

She that I spake of, our great captain’s captain. 

Left in the conduct of the bold lago. 

Whose footing here anticipates our thoughts^s 
A sennight’s speed. Great Jove, Othello guard. 

And swell his sail with thine own powerful breath. 

That he may bless this bay with his tall^i ship. Make love’s quick 
pants in Desdemona’s arms. 

Give renewed fire to our extincted spirits. 

And bring all Cyprus comfort! 

Enter Desdemona, lago, Roderigo, and Emilia. 

Oh, behold. 

The riches of the ship is come on shore! 

You men of Cyprus, let her have your knees. 

[The gentlemen make curtsy to Desdemona.] 

Hail to thee, lady! And the grace of heaven 
Before, behind thee, and on every hand 
Enwheel thee round! 

DESDEMONA I thank you, valiant Cassio. 

What tidings can you tell me of my lord? 


CASSIO 


He is not yet arrived, nor know I aught 
But that he’s well and will be shortly here. 

DESDEMONA 

Oh, but 1 fear—How lost you company? 

CASSIO 

The great contention of the sea and skies 
Parted our fellowship. 

iWithin) “A sail, a sail!” [A shot] 

But hark. A sail! 

SECOND GENTLEMAN 

They give their greeting to the citadel. 

This likewise is a friend. 

CASsio See for the news. 

[Exit Second Gentleman.] 

Good Ancient, you are welcome. [Kissing Emilia.] 

Welcome, mistress. 

Let it not gall your patience, good lago. 

That 1 extend my manners; ’tis my breedingioo 
That gives me this bold show of courtesy. 

lAGO 

Sir, would she give you so much of her lips 
As of her tongue she oft bestows on me. 

You would have enough. 

DESDEMONA Alas, shc has no speechiosj 
LAGO In faith, too much. 

I find it still, when I have listio^ to sleep. 

Marry, before Your Ladyship, I grant. 

She puts her tongue a little in her heart 
And chides with thinkingno. 


EMILIA You have little cause to say so. 
lAGO 

Come on, come on. You are pictures out of doorsin, Bells in your 
parlors, wildcats in your kitchensii 2 ^ Saints in your injuriesH^^ devils 
being offended. Players in your huswifery, and huswives in your 
bedsii4. 

DESDEMONA Oh, fie upon thee, slanderer! 
lAGO 

Nay, it is true, or else I am a Turku 6. 

You rise to play, and go to bed to work. 

EMILIA 

You shall not write my praise. 

LAGO No, let me not. 

DESDEMONA 

What wouldst write of me, if thou shouldst praise me? 

lAGO 

Oh, gentle lady, do not put me to’t. 

For I am nothing if not criticali^i. 

DESDEMONA 

Come on, essay 122 . —There’s one gone to the harbor? 

LAGO Ay, madam. 

DESDEMONA 

I am not merry, but I do beguile 

The thing I ami 25 by seeming otherwise. 

Come, how wouldst thou praise me? 

lAGO 

I am about it, but indeed my invention 

Comes from my pate as birdlime does from friezei28 — it plucks out 
brains and all. But my Muse laborsi29, And thus she is delivered: 

If she be fair and wise, fairness and wit. 


The one’s for use, the other useth iti32. 

DESDEMONA 

Well praised! How if she be blacki^s and witty? 

lAGO 

If she be black, and thereto have a wit. 

She’ll find a white that shall her blackness fiti^s. 

DESDEMONA 

Worse and worse. 

EMILIA How if fair and foolish? 
lAGO 

She never yet was foolish that was fair. 

For even her folly helped her to an heiri^s. 

DESDEMONA Thcsc are old fondi39 paradoxes to make fools laugh 
i’th’alehouse. What miserable praise hast thou 
for her that’s fouli4i and foolish? 
lAGO 

There’s none so foul and foolish thereuntoi42^ But does fouli43 pranks 
which fair and wise ones do. 

DESDEMONA Oh, heavy ignorance! Thou praisest the worst 
best. But what praise couldst thou bestow on a deserving 
woman indeed, one that, in the authority of her merit, 
did justly put on the vouchi47 of very malice itself? 
lAGO 

She that was ever fair, and never proud. 

Had tongue at willi49^ and yet was never loud. Never lacked gold and 
yet went never gayi^o^ pled from her wish, and yet said, “Now I 

may 151,” 

She that being angered, her revenge being nigh. 

Bade her wrong stay153 and her displeasure fly. She that in wisdom 
never was so frail 


To change the cod’s head for the salmon’s tailiss^ she that could think 
and ne’er disclose her mind, 

See suitors following and not look behind, 

She was a wight, if ever such wight were— 

DESDEMONA To do what? 

lAGO 

To suckle fools and chronicle small beeri^o. 

DESDEMONA Oh, most lame and impotent conclusion! Do 
not learn of him, Emilia, though he be thy husband. 

How say you, Cassio? Is he not a most profane andi^s 
liberal counselor? 

CASsio He speaks home, madam. You may relishi^s him more in the 
soldier than ini 66 the scholar. 

[Cassio and Desdemona stand together, conversing intimately.] 

LAGO [aside] He takes her by the palm. Ay, well saidi67, whisper. With 
as little a web as this will I ensnare as 
great a fly as Cassio. Ay, smile upon her, do; 1 will 
gyve thee in thine own courtship. You say truei^O; ’tis so, indeed. If 
such tricks as these strip you out of your 
lieutenantry, it had been better you had not kissed 
your three fingers so oft, which now again you are 
most apt to play the siri74 in. Very good; well kissed! An excellent 
courtesy! ’Tis so, indeed. Yet again your fingers 
to your lips? Would they were clyster pipesi76 for your sake! [Trumpet 
within.] The Moor! I know his 
trumpet. 

CASSIO ’Tis truly so. 

DESDEMONA Let’s meet him and receive him. 

CASSIO Lo, where he comes! 

Enter Othello and attendants. 


OTHELLO 

Oh, my fair warrior! 

DESDEMONA My dear Othello! 

OTHELLO 

It gives me wonder great as my content 
To see you here before me. O my soul’s joy, 

If after every tempest come such calms. 

May the winds blow till they have wakened death. 

And let the laboring bark climb hills of seas 
Olympus-high, and duck again as low 
As hell’s from heaven! If it were now to die, 

’Twere now to be most happy, for I fear 
My soul hath her content so absolute 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate.i^s 
DESDEMONA The hcavcns forbid 

But that our loves and comforts should increase 
Even as our days do grow! 

OTHELLO Amen to that, sweet powers! 

I cannot speak enough of this content. 

It stops me here; it is too much of joy. 

And this, and this, the greatest discords be 

[They kiss.] 

That e’er our hearts shall make! 
lAGO [aside] Oh, you are well tuned now! 

But I’ll set down 202 the pegs that make this music. 

As honest as I am203. 

OTHELLO Come, let us to the castle. 

News, friends! Our wars are done, the Turks are drowned. 


How does my old acquaintance of this isle?— 

Honey, you shall be well desired207 in Cyprus; I have found great love 
amongst them. Oh, my sweet, 

I prattle out of fashion209^ and I dote In mine own comforts.—I 
prithee, good lago. 

Go to the bay and disembark my coffers2ii. 

Bring thou the master2i2 to the citadel; He is a good one, and his 
worthiness 

Does challenge2i4 much respect.—Come, Desdemona.— Once more, 
well met at Cyprus! 

Exeunt Othello and Desdemona [and all but lago and Roderigo]. 

lAGO [to a departing attendant] Do thou meet me presently at the 
harbor. [To Roderigo] Come hither. If thou be’st valiant—as, they say, 
base men2i8 being in love have 
then a nobility in their natures more than is native to 
them— list 220 rne. The Lieutenant tonight watches on the court of 
guard22i. First, I must tell thee this: Desdemona is directly in love 
with him. 

RODERIGO With him? Why, ’tis not possible. 

lAGO Lay thy finger thus224^ and let thy soul be instructed. 

Mark me with what violence she first loved the Moor, 
but226 for bragging and telling her fantastical lies. To love him still for 
prating? Let not thy discreet heart think it. 

Her eye must be fed; and what delight shall she have 
to look on the devil? When the blood is made dull with 
the act of sport230^ there should be, again to inflame it and to give 
satiety a fresh appetite, loveliness in favor23ij sympathy232 in years, 
manners, and beauties—all which the Moor is defective in. Now, for 
want of these 

required conveniences234^ her delicate tenderness will find itself 
abused, begin to heave the gorge235^ disrelish and abhor the Moor. 
Very nature236 will instruct her in it and compel her to some second 


choice. Now, sir, this 

granted—as it is a most pregnant238 and unforced position—who 
stands so eminent in the degree of239 this fortune as Cassio does? A 
knave very voluble240^ no further conscionable24i than in putting on 
the mere form of civil and humane242 seeming for the better 
compassing of his salt and most hidden loose affection243. why, 
none, why, none. A slipper244 and subtle knave, a finder out of 
occasions, that has an eye can stamp245 and counterfeit 
advantages246^ though true advantage never present itself; a devilish 
knave. Besides, the knave is 

handsome, young, and hath all those requisites in him 
that folly and green249 minds look after. A pestilent complete knave, 
and the woman hath found him250 
already. 

RODERiGO 1 cannot believe that in her. She’s full of 
most blessed condition253. 

lAGO Blessed fig’s end254! xhe wine she drinks is made of grapes. If she 
had been blessed, she would never have 

loved the Moor. Blessed pudding256! Didst thou not see her paddle 
with the palm of his hand? Didst not mark 
that? 

RODERIGO Yes, that 1 did; but that was but courtesy. 

lAGO Lechery, by this hand. An index and obscure260 prologue to the 
history of lust and foul thoughts. They 
met so near with their lips that their breaths embraced 
together. Villainous thoughts, Roderigo! When these 
mutualities so marshal the way, hard at hand264 comes the master and 
main exercise, th’incorporate265 conclusion. 

Pish! But, sir, be you ruled by me. 1 have brought 

you from Venice. Watch you tonight; for the command,267 

I’ll lay’t upon you. Cassio knows you not. I’ll 

not be far from you. Do you find some occasion to 


anger Cassio, either by speaking too loud, or tainting270 
his discipline, or from what other course you please, 
which the time shall more favorably minister272, 

RODERIGO Well. 

lAGO Sir, he’s rash and very sudden in choler, and haply274 
may strike at you. Provoke him that he may, for 

even out of that will I cause these of Cyprus to mutiny276^ whose 
qualification shall come into no true taste277 again but by the 
displanting of Cassio. So shall you have a 
shorter journey to your desires by the means 1 shall 
then have to prefer280 them, and the impediment most profitably 
removed, without the which there were no 
expectation of our prosperity. 

RODERIGO 1 will do this, if you can bring it to any 
opportunity. 

lAGO 1 warrant thee. Meet me by and by 285 at the citadel. 

1 must fetch his necessaries ashore. Farewell. 

RODERIGO Adieu. 

Exit. 

lAGO 

That Cassio loves her, I do well believe’t; 

That she loves him, ’tis apt and of great credit289. 

The Moor, howbeit that 1 endure him not. 

Is of a constant, loving, noble nature. 

And 1 dare think he’ll prove to Desdemona 
A most dear husband. Now, I do love her too. 

Not out of absolute lust—though peradventure 

1 stand accountant295 for as great a sin— But partly led to diet296 my 
revenge For that 1 do suspect the lusty Moor 
Hath leaped into my seat, the thought whereof 


Doth, like a poisonous mineral, gnaw my innards; 

And nothing can or shall content my soul 
Till I am evened with him, wife for wife. 

Or failing so, yet that 1 put the Moor 

At least into a jealousy so strong 

That judgment cannot cure. Which thing to do. 

If this poor trash of Venice, whom I trace^os 

For his quick hunting, stand the putting on306^ pn have our Michael 
Cassio on the hip307^ Abuse him to the Moor in the rank garb^os — 
For I fear Cassio with my nightcap309 too— Make the Moor thank 
me, love me, and reward me 
For making him egregiously an ass 

And practicing upon3i2 his peace and quiet Even to madness. ’Tis 
here, but yet confused. 

Knavery’s plain face is never seen till used. 

Exit. 


2.2 Enter Othello’s Herald with a proclamation. 

HERALD It is Othello’s pleasure, our noble and valiant 
general, that, upon certain tidings now arrived, importing 
the mere perditions of the Turkish fleet, every man put himself into 
triumph4: some to dance, some to make bonfires, each man to what 
sport and revels his 

addiction^ leads him. For, besides these beneficial news, it is the 
celebration of his nuptial. So much was 
his pleasure should be proclaimed. All officesS are open, and there is 
full liberty of feasting from this present 
hour of five till the bell have told eleven. Heaven bless 
the isle of Cyprus and our noble general Othello! 


Exit. 


[ 2 . 3 ] Enter Othello, Desdemona, Cassio, and attendants . 

OTHELLO 

Good Michael, look you to the guard tonight. 

Let’s teach ourselves that honorable stop2 
Not to outsport3 discretion. 

CASSIO 

lago hath direction what to do, 

But notwithstanding, with my personal eye 
Will I look to’t. 

OTHELLO lago is most honest. 

Michael, good night. Tomorrow with your earliest^ 

Let me have speech with you. [To Desdemona] Come, my dear love. 

The purchase made, the fruits are to ensue; ^ 

That profit’s yet to come ’tween me and you.— 

Good night. 

Exit [Othello, with Desdemona and attendants]. 

Enter lago. 

CASSIO Welcome, lago. We must to the watch. 
lAGO Not this houri3, Lieutenant; ’tis not yet ten o’th’ 

clock. Our general casti4 us thus early for the love of his Desdemona; 
whoi5 let us not therefore blame. He hath not yet made wanton the 
night with her, and she is 
sport for Jove. 

CASSIO She’s a most exquisite lady. 
lAGO And, I’ll warrant her, full of game. 

CASSIO Indeed, she’s a most fresh and delicate creature. 
lAGO What an eye she has! Methinks it sounds a parley2i 
to provocation. 


CASSio An inviting eye, and yet methinks right modest. 

lAGO And when she speaks, is it not an alarum24 to love? 

CASSIO She is indeed perfection. 

LAGO Well, happiness to their sheets! Come, Lieutenant, 1 have a stoup 
of wine, and here without are a brace27 of Cyprus gallants that would 
fain have a measure28 to the health of black Othello. 

CASSIO Not tonight, good lago. I have very poor and 
unhappy brains for drinking. I could well wish courtesy 
would invent some other custom of entertainment. 

LAGO Oh, they are our friends. But one cup! I’ll drink for34 
you. 

CASSIO I have drunk but one cup tonight, and that was craftily qualified 
too, and behold what innovation37 it makes here^s. i am unfortunate 
in the infirmity and dare not task my weakness with any more. 

LAGO What, man? ’Tis a night of revels. The gallants 
desire it. 

CASSIO Where are they? 

LAGO Here at the door. I pray you, call them in. 

CASSIO I’ll do’t, but it dislikes me44. 

Exit. 

lAGO 

If I can fasten but one cup upon him. 

With that which he hath drunk tonight already. 

He’ll be as full of quarrel and offense47 

As my young mistress’ dog. Now, my sick fool Roderigo, 

Whom love hath turned almost the wrong side out. 

To Desdemona hath tonight caroused^o 
Potations pottle-deep; and he’s to watch^i. 

Three lads of Cyprus—noble swellingss spirits. That hold their honors 
in a wary distance's, The very elements54 of this warlike isle— Have 


I tonight flustered with flowing cups, 

And they watch56 too. Now, ’mongst this flock of drunkards Am I to 
put our Cassio in some action 
That may offend the isle.—But here they come. 

Enter Cassio, Montano, and gentlemen; [servants following with wine]. 

If consequence do but approve my dream59, My boat sails freely both 
with wind and stream^o. 

CASSIO ’Fore God, they have given me a rouse^i already. 

MONTANO Good faith, a little one; not past a pint, as I 
am a soldier. 
lAGO Some wine, ho! 

[He sings.] “And let me the cannikin^s clink, clink. And let me the 
cannikin clink. 

A soldier’s a man. 

Oh, man’s life’s but a span^S; Why, then, let a soldier drink.” 
Some wine, boys! 

CASSIO ’Fore God, an excellent song. 

LAGO I learned it in England, where indeed they are 

most potent in potting73. Your Dane, your German, and your swag- 
bellied Hollander—drink, ho!—are nothing 
to your English. 

CASSIO Is your Englishman so exquisite in his drinking? 

LAGO Why, he drinks you, with facility, your Dane77 

dead drunk; he sweats not to overthrow your Almain^S; he gives your 
Hollander a vomit ere the next pottle can 
be filled. 

CASSIO To the health of our general! 

MONTANO I am for it. Lieutenant, and I’ll do you justice's. 

LAGO O sweet England! [He sings.] 


“King Stephen was and-a worthy peer, 

His breeches cost him but a crown; 

He held them sixpence all too dear, 

With that he called the tailor lown87. 

He was a wight of high renown. 

And thou art but of low degree. 

’Tis pride^o that pulls the country down; Then take thy auld^i cloak 
about thee.” 

Some wine, ho! 

CASSio ’Fore God, this is a more exquisite song than the other. 

lAGO Will you hear’t again? 

CASSio No, for I hold him to be unworthy of his place 
that does those things. Well, God’s above all; and 
there be souls must be saved, and there be souls must 
not be saved. 

LAGO It’s true, good Lieutenant. 

CASSIO For mine own part—no offense to the General, 
nor any man of quality 102 —i hope to be saved. 

LAGO And so do I too. Lieutenant. 

CASSIO Ay, but, by your leave, not before me; the lieutenant is to be 
saved before the ancient. Let’s have no 
more of this; let’s to our affairs.—God forgive us our 
sins!—Gentlemen, let’s look to our business. Do not 
think, gentlemen, I am drunk. This is my ancient; this 
is my right hand, and this is my left. I am not drunk 
now. I can stand well enough, and speak well enough. 

GENTLEMEN Excellent well. 

CASSIO Why, very well then; you must not think then that I am drunk. 


Exit. 


MONTANO 


To th’ platform, masters. Come, let’s set the watchii4. 

[Exeunt Gentlemen.] 

lAGO 

You see this fellow that is gone before. 

He’s a soldier fit to stand by Caesar 
And give direction; and do but see his vice. 

’Tis to his virtue a just equinoxus^ xhe one as long as th’other. ’Tis 
pity of him. 

1 fear the trust Othello puts him in. 

On some odd time of his infirmity. 

Will shake this island. 

MONTANO But is he often thus? 
lAGO 

’Tis evermore the prologue to his sleep. 

He’ll watch the horologe a double seti24^ if drink rock not his cradle. 
MONTANO It were well 

The General were put in mind of it. 

Perhaps he sees it not, or his good nature 
Prizes the virtue that appears in Cassio 
And looks not on his evils. Is not this true? 

Enter Roderigo. 

LAGO [aside to him] How now, Roderigo? 

1 pray you, after the Lieutenant; go. 

[Exit Roderigo.] 

MONTANO 

And ’tis great pity that the noble Moor 
Should hazard such a place as his own secondi^s 
With one of an engraffedi34 infirmity. 


It were an honest action to say so 
To the Moor. 

lAGO Not I, for this fair island. 

I do love Cassio well and would do much 
To cure him of this evil. 

[Cry within: “Help! Help!”] 

But, hark! What noise? 

Enter Cassio, pursuing Roderigo. 

CASsio Zounds, you rogue! You rascal! 

MONTANO what’s the matter. Lieutenant? 

CASSIO A knave teach me my duty? I’ll beat the knave 
into a twiggeni42 bottle. 

RODERIGO Beat me? 

CASSIO Dost thou prate, rogue? 

[He strikes Roderigo.] 

MONTANO Nay, good Lieutenant. [Restraining him.] I pray you, sir, hold 
your hand. 

CASSIO Let me go, sir, or I’ll knock you o’er the 

mazardi48. 

MONTANO Come, come, you’re drunk. 

CASSIO Drunk? 

[They fight] 

LAGO [aside to Roderigo] 

Away, I say. Go out and cry a mutinyisi. 

[Exit Roderigo.] 

Nay, good Lieutenant—God’s will, gentlemen— 

Help, ho!—Lieutenant—sir—Montano—sir— 

Help, mastersi54i —Here’s a goodly watch indeed! 

[A bell rings.] 


Who’s that which rings the bell?— Diabloiss^ ho! 

The town will risei56. God’s will, Lieutenant, hold! 

You’ll be ashamed forever. 

Enter Othello and attendants [with weapons]. 

OTHELLO 

What is the matter here? 

MONTANO Zounds, 1 bleed still. 

I am hurt to th’ death. He dies! 

[He thrusts at Cassia.] 

OTHELLO Hold, for your lives! 
lAGO 

Hold, ho! Lieutenant—sir—Montano—gentlemen— 

Have you forgot all sense of place and duty? 

Hold! The General speaks to you. Hold, for shame! 

OTHELLO 

Why, how now, ho! From whence ariseth this? 

Are we turned Turks, and to ourselves do thati64 
Which heaven hath forbid the Ottomites? 

For Christian shame, put by this barbarous brawl! 

He that stirs next to carve fori67 his own rage Holds his soul light; he 
dies upon his motioni^s. 

Silence that dreadful bell. It frights the isle 
From her proprietyi^o. What is the matter, masters? 

Honest lago, that looks dead with grieving. 

Speak. Who began this? On thy love, I charge thee. 

lAGO 

I do not know. Friends all but now, even now. 

In quarter and in termsi74 like bride and groom Devesting themi^s for 
bed; and then, but now— As if some planet had unwitted men— 


Swords out, and tilting one at others’ breasts 
In opposition bloody. I cannot speaki78 
Any beginning to this peevish oddsi 79 ; 

And would in action glorious I had lost 
Those legs that brought me to a part of it! 

OTHELLO 

How comes it, Michael, you are thus forgoti82? 

CASSIO 

I pray you, pardon me. I cannot speak. 

OTHELLO 

Worthy Montano, you were wont bei 84 civil; The gravity and 
stillnessiss of your youth The world hath noted, and your name is 
great 

In mouths of wisest censurei 87 . what’s the matter That you unlaceiss 
your reputation thus And spend your rich opinioni89 for the name Of 
a night-brawler? Give me answer to it. 

MONTANO 

Worthy Othello, I am hurt to danger. 

Your officer, lago, can inform you— 

While I spare speech, which something now offendsi^s me— Of all 
that I do know; nor know I aught 
By me that’s said or done amiss this night. 

Unless self-charity be sometimes a vice. 

And to defend ourselves it be a sin 
When violence assails us. 

OTHELLO Now, by heaven. 

My blood begins my safer guidesi 99 to rule. And passion, having my 
best judgment collied 200 ^ Essays20i to lead the way. Zounds, if I stir. 
Or do but lift this arm, the best of you 
Shall sink in my rebuke. Give me to know 

How this foul rout 204 began, who set it on; And he that is approved 


in205 this offense, Though he had twinned with me, both at a birth. 
Shall lose me. What? In a town of207 war Yet wild, the people’s hearts 
brim full of fear. 

To manage209 private and domestic quarrel? 

In night, and on the court and guard of safety^io? 

’Tis monstrous. lago, who began’t? 

MONTANO [to logo] 

If partially affined, or leagued in office2i2, Thou dost deliver more or 
less than truth. 

Thou art no soldier. 
lAGO Touch me not so near. 

I had rather have this tongue cut from my mouth 
Than it should do offense to Michael Cassio; 

Yet, I persuade myself, to speak the truth 
Shall nothing wrong him. Thus it is. General: 

Montano and myself being in speech. 

There comes a fellow crying out for help. 

And Cassio following him with determined sword 
To execute upon him 222 ^ sir, this gentleman 

[indicating Montano] 

Steps in to Cassio and entreats his pause223. 

Myself the crying fellow did pursue. 

Lest by his clamor—as it so fell out— 

The town might fall in fright. He, swift of foot. 

Outran my purpose, and I returned, the rather227 
For that I heard the clink and fall of swords 
And Cassio high in oath, which till tonight 
I ne’er might say before. When I came back— 

For this was brief—I found them close together 
At blow and thrust, even as again they were 


When you yourself did part them. 

More of this matter cannot I report. 

But men are men; the best sometimes forget235. 

Though Cassio did some little wrong to him, 

As men in rage strike those that wish them best237^ Yet surely Cassio, 1 
believe, received 

From him that fled some strange indignity. 

Which patience could not pass240. 

OTHELLO 1 know, lago. 

Thy honesty and love doth mince this matter. 

Making it light to Cassio. Cassio, 1 love thee. 

But nevermore be officer of mine. 

Enter Desdemona, attended. 

Look if my gentle love be not raised up. 

I’ll make thee an example. 

DESDEMONA 

What is the matter, dear? 

OTHELLO All’s well now, sweeting; 

Come away to bed. [To Montano] Sir, for your hurts. 

Myself will be your surgeon248. —Lead him off. 

[Montano is led off.] 

lago, look with care about the town 

And silence those whom this vile brawl distracted. 

Come, Desdemona. ’Tis the soldiers’ life 
To have their balmy slumbers waked with strife. 

Exit [with all but lago and Cassio]. 

LAGO What, are you hurt. Lieutenant? 

CASSIO Ay, past all surgery. 

LAGO Marry, God forbid! 


CASSio Reputation, reputation, reputation! Oh, I have lost my 
reputation! I have lost the immortal part of 
myself, and what remains is bestial. My reputation, 
lago, my reputation! 

lAGO As 1 am an honest man, 1 thought you had received some bodily 
wound; there is more sense in 

that than in reputation. Reputation is an idle and most 
false imposition263^ oft got without merit and lost without deserving. 
You have lost no reputation at all, unless you repute yourself such a 
loser. What, man, 

there are more ways to recover266 the General again. You are but now 
cast in his mood —a punishment more in267 
policy than in malice, even so as one would beat his 268 
offenseless dog to affright an imperious lion. Sue269 to him again and 
he’s yours. 

CASsio 1 will rather sue to be despised than to deceive 

so good a commander with so slight272^ so drunken, and so indiscreet 
an officer. Drunk? And speak parrot273? 

And squabble? Swagger? Swear? And discourse fustian 
with one’s own shadow? O thou invisible spirit 
of wine, if thou hast no name to be known by, let us 
call thee devil! 

LAGO What was he that you followed with your sword? 

What had he done to you? 

CASSIO 1 know not. 

LAGO Is’t possible? 

CASSIO 1 remember a mass of things, but nothing 

distinctly; a quarrel, but nothing wherefore283. oh, God, that men 
should put an enemy in their mouths to steal 
away their brains! That we should, with joy, pleasance, 
revel, and applause286 transform ourselves into beasts! 


lAGO Why, but you are now well enough. How came 
you thus recovered? 

CASsio It hath pleased the devil drunkenness to give place to the devil 
wrath. One unperfectness shows me 
another, to make me frankly despise myself. 

lAGO Come, you are too severe a moraler293. As the time, the place, and 
the condition of this country stands, I 
could heartily wish this had not befallen; but since it is 
as it is, mend it for your own good. 

CASsio I will ask him for my place again; he shall tell me I am a 
drunkard. Had I as many mouths as Hydra^^s^ such an answer would 
stop them all. To be now a 

sensible man, by and by a fool, and presently a beast! 

Oh, strange! Every inordinate^oi cup is unblessed, and the ingredient 
is a devil. 

LAGO Come, come, good wine is a good familiar 

creature, if it be well used. Exclaim no more against it. 

And, good Lieutenant, I think you think I love you. 

CASSIO I have well approved306 it, sir. I drunk! 

LAGO You or any man living may be drunk at a time307, man. I’ll tell 
you what you shall do. Our general’s wife 
is now the general—I may say so in this respect, for309 
that he hath devoted and given up himself to the 
contemplation, mark, and denotement of her parts^n 
and graces. Confess yourself freely to her; importune 
her help to put you in your place again. She is of so 
free3i4, so kind, so apt, so blessed a disposition, she holds it a vice in 
her goodness not to do more than she 
is requested. This broken joint between you and her 
husband entreat her to splinter3i7; and, my fortunes against any lay^is 
worth naming, this crack of your love shall grow stronger than it was 


before. 

CASsio You advise me well. 

lAGO 1 protest32i, in the sincerity of love and honest kindness. 

CASSIO 1 think it freely323; and betimes in the morning I will beseech 
the virtuous Desdemona to undertake for 
me. 1 am desperate of my fortunes if they check325 me here. 

LAGO You are in the right. Good night, Lieutenant. 1 
must to the watch. 

CASSIO Good night, honest lago. 

Exit Cassio. 

lAGO 

And what’s he then that says 1 play the villain. 

When this advice is free^si i give, and honest, Probal332 to thinking, 
and indeed the course To win the Moor again? For ’tis most easy 
Th’inclining Desdemona to subdue334 
In any honest suit; she’s framed as fruitful335 

As the free elements336. And then for her To win the Moor—were’t to 
renounce his baptism. 

All seals338 and symbols of redeemed sin— His soul is so enfettered to 
her love 

That she may make, unmake, do what she list. 

Even as her appetite34i shall play the god With his weak function342_ 
How am I then a villain. To counsel Cassio to this parallel343 course 
Directly to his good? Divinity of hell!344 
When devils will the blackest sins put on345^ They do suggest346 at 
first with heavenly shows. 

As I do now. For whiles this honest fool 
Plies Desdemona to repair his fortune. 

And she for him pleads strongly to the Moor, 

I’ll pour this pestilence into his ear. 


That she repeals him^si for her body’s lust; And by how much she 
strives to do him good, 

She shall undo her credit with the Moor. 

So will I turn her virtue into pitch354^ And out of her own goodness 
make the net 

That shall enmesh them all. 

Enter Roderigo. 

How now, Roderigo? 

RODERIGO 1 do follow here in the chase, not like a 

hound that hunts, but one that fills up the cry358. My money is almost 
spent; 1 have been tonight exceedingly 
well cudgeled; and 1 think the issue360 will be 1 shall have so much36i 
experience for my pains, and so, with no money at all and a little 
more wit, return again 
to Venice. 

lAGO 

How poor are they that have not patience! 

What wound did ever heal but by degrees? 

Thou know’st we work by wit, and not by witchcraft. 

And wit depends on dilatory time. 

Does’t not go well? Cassio hath beaten thee. 

And thou, by that small hurt, hast cashiered369 Cassio. 

Though other things grow fair against the sun,370 
Yet fruits that blossom first will first be ripe. 

Content thyself awhile. By the Mass, ’tis morning! 

Pleasure and action make the hours seem short. 

Retire thee; go where thou art billeted. 

Away, 1 say! Thou shalt know more hereafter. 

Nay, get thee gone. 


Exit Roderigo. 


Two things are to be done. 

My wife must move377 for Cassio to her mistress; I’ll set her on; 

Myself the while to draw the Moor apart 

And bring him jump380 when he may Cassio find Soliciting his wife. 
Ay, that’s the way. 

Dull not device by coldness382 and delay. 

Exit. 


3.1 Enter Cassio [and] Musicians. 


CASSIO 

Masters, play here—I will content your painsi — Something that’s 
brief, and bid “Good morrow. 

General.” 

[They play.] 


[Enter] Clown. 

CLOWN Why, masters, have your instruments been in 
Naples, that they speak i’th’ nose4 thus? 

A MUSICIAN How, sir, how? 

CLOWN Are these, I pray you, wind instruments? 

A MUSICIAN Ay, marry, are they, sir. 

CLOWN Oh, thereby hangs a tail. 

A MUSICIAN Whereby hangs a tale, sir? 

CLOWN Marry, sir, by many a wind instrument! o that I know. But, 
masters, here’s money for you. [He gives 
money.] And the General so likes your music that he 
desires you, for love’s sake, to make no more noise 
with it. 

A MUSICIAN Well, sir, we will not. 


CLOWN If you have any music that may noti^ be heard, to’t again; but, 
as they say, to hear music the General 
does not greatly care. 

A MUSICIAN We have none such, sir. 

CLOWN Then put up your pipes in your bag, for I’ll 
away. Go, vanish into air, away! 

Exeunt Musicians. 

CASSio Dost thou hear, mine honest friend? 

CLOWN No, I hear not your honest friend; I hear you. 

CASsio Prithee, keep up thy quillets24. There’s a poor piece of gold for 
thee. [He gives money.] If the gentle¬ 
woman that attends the General’s wife be stirring, tell 
her there’s one Cassio entreats her a little favor of27 
speech. Wilt thou do this? 

CLOWN She is stirring, sir. If she will stir29 hither, I shall seem30 to 
notify unto her. 

CASSIO 

Do, good my friend. 

Exit Clown. 

Enter logo. 

In happy time^i, lago. 
lAGO You have not been abed, then? 

CASSIO Why, no. The day had broke 

Before we parted. I have made bold, lago. 

To send in to your wife. My suit to her 
Is that she will to virtuous Desdemona 
Procure me some access. 

LAGO I’ll send her to you presently; 

And I’ll devise a mean to draw the Moor 


Out of the way, that your converse and business 
May be more free. 

CASSIO 

I humbly thank you for’t. 

Exit [lago]. 

I never knew 

A Florentine43 more kind and honest. 

Enter Emilia. 

EMILIA 

Good morrow, good Lieutenant. I am sorry 
For your displeasure45; but all will sure be well. 

The General and his wife are talking of it. 

And she speaks for you stoutly47. The Moor replies 
That he you hurt is of great fame48 in Cyprus And great affinity49, and 
that in wholesome wisdom He might not but refuse you; but he 
protests^o he loves you And needs no other suitor but his likings 
To take the safest occasion by the front^s 
To bring you in again. 

CASsio Yet 1 beseech you. 

If you think fit, or that it may be done. 

Give me advantage of some brief discourse 
With Desdemon alone. 

EMILIA Pray you, come in. 

1 will bestow you where you shall have time 
To speak your bosom^s freely. 

CASSIO 1 am much bound to you. 

[Exeunt] 


3.2 Enter Othello, logo, and Gentlemen. 


OTHELLO [giving letters] 

These letters give, lago, to the pilot, 

And by him do my duties2 to the Senate. 

That done, 1 will be walking on the works^; Repair4 there to me. 
lAGO Well, my good lord. I’ll do’t. 

OTHELLO 

This fortification, gentlemen, shall we see’t? 

GENTLEMEN We’ll Wait upon^ Your Lordship. 

Exeunt. 


3.3 Enter Desdemona, Cassio, and Emilia. 

DESDEMONA 

Be thou assured, good Cassio, 1 will do 
All my abilities in thy behalf. 

EMILIA 

Good madam, do. 1 warrant it grieves my husband 
As if the cause were his. 

DESDEMONA 

Oh, that’s an honest fellow. Do not doubt, Cassio, 

But 1 will have my lord and you again 
As friendly as you were. 

CASSIO Bounteous madam. 

Whatever shall become of Michael Cassio, 

He’s never anything but your true servant. 

DESDEMONA 

1 know’t. 1 thank you. You do love my lord; 

You have known him long, and be you well assured 

He shall in strangenessi2 stand no farther off Than in a politicly 


distance. 

CASSio Ay, but, lady. 

That policy may either last so long. 

Or feed upon such nice and waterish dietis, Or breed itself so out of 
circumstancei6, That, 1 being absent and my place suppliedi^, My 
general will forget my love and service. 

DESDEMONA 

Do not doubti9 that. Before Emilia here 1 give thee warrantee of thy 
place. Assure thee. If 1 do vow a friendship I’ll perform it 
To the last article. My lord shall never rest. 

I’ll watch him tame and talk him out of patience23; His bed shall seem 
a school, his board a shrift24; i’ll intermingle everything he does 
With Cassio’s suit. Therefore be merry, Cassio, 

For thy solicitor27 shall rather die Than give thy cause away28. 

Enter Othello and lago [at a distance ]. 

EMILIA Madam, here comes my lord. 

CASSIO Madam, I’ll take my leave. 

DESDEMONA Why, Stay, and hear me speak. 

CASSIO 

Madam, not now. I am very ill at ease. 

Unfit for mine own purposes. 

DESDEMONA Well, do your discretion34. 

Exit Cassio. 

LAGO Ha? I like not that. 

OTHELLO What dost thou say? 
lAGO 

Nothing, my lord; or if—I know not what. 

OTHELLO 

Was not that Cassio parted from my wife? 


lAGO 


Cassio, my lord? No, sure, I cannot think it, 

That he would steal away so guiltylike. 

Seeing you coming. 

OTHELLO 1 do believe ’twas he. 

DESDEMONA {joining them] How now, my lord? 

1 have been talking with a suitor here, 

A man that languishes in your displeasure. 

OTHELLO Who is’t you mean? 

DESDEMONA 

Why, your lieutenant, Cassio. Good my lord. 

If I have any grace or power to move you. 

His present reconciliation take49; For if he be not one that truly loves 
you. 

That errs in ignorance and not in cunningSi, i have no judgment in an 
honest face. 

I prithee, call him back. 

OTHELLO Went he hence now? 

DESDEMONA Yes, faith, so humbled 
That he hath left part of his grief with me 
To suffer with him. Good love, call him back. 

OTHELLO 

Not now, sweet Desdemon. Some other time. 

DESDEMONA But shalTt be shortly? 

OTHELLO The sooner, sweet, for you. 

DESDEMONA ShalTt be tonight at supper? 

OTHELLO No, not tonight. 

DESDEMONA Tomorrow dinner63, then? 

OTHELLO I shall not dine at home. 

I meet the captains at the citadel. 


DESDEMONA 

Why, then, tomorrow night, or Tuesday morn. 

On Tuesday noon, or night, on Wednesday morn. 

I prithee, name the time, but let it not 
Exceed three days. In faith, he’s penitent; 

And yet his trespass, in our common reason^o — Save that, they say, 
the wars must make example^i 

Out of her best—is not almost^s a fault T’incur a private check^s. 
When shall he come? 

Tell me, Othello. I wonder in my soul 
What you would ask me that I should deny. 

Or stand so mamm’ring on76. What? Michael Cassio, That came a- 
wooing with you, and so many a time. 

When I have spoke of you dispraisingly. 

Hath ta’en your part—to have so much to do 

To bring him in^O! By’r Lady, I could do much— othello 

Prithee, no more. Let him come when he will; 

I will deny thee nothing. 

DESDEMONA Why, this is not a boon. 

’Tis as I should entreat you wear your gloves. 

Or feed on nourishing dishes, or keep you warm. 

Or sue to you to do a peculiars^ profit To your own person. Nay, when 
I have a suit 

Wherein I mean to touchss your love indeed. It shall be full of poise 
and difficult weights^, And fearful to be granted. 

OTHELLO I will deny thee nothing. 

Whereon92, I do beseech thee, grant me this. To leave me but a little 
to myself. 

DESDEMONA 

Shall I deny you? No. Farewell, my lord. 


OTHELLO 


Farewell, my Desdemona. I’ll come to thee straight^s. 

DESDEMONA 

Emilia, come.—Be as your fancies^^ teach you; Whate’er you be, 1 am 
obedient. 

Exit [with Emilia]. 

OTHELLO 

Excellent wretches! Perdition catch my soul But 1 do love thee! And 
when I love thee not,99 
Chaos is come again. 
lAGO My noble lord— 

OTHELLO What dost thou say, lago? 
lAGO 

Did Michael Cassio, when you wooed my lady. 

Know of your love? 

OTHELLO 

He did, from first to last. Why dost thou ask? 

lAGO 

But for a satisfaction of my thought; 

No further harm. 

OTHELLO Why of thy thought, lago? 
lAGO 

1 did not think he had been acquainted with her. 

OTHELLO 

Oh, yes, and went between us very oft. 

LAGO Indeed? 

OTHELLO 

Indeed? Ay, indeed. Discern’st thou aught in that? 

Is he not honest? 

LAGO Honest, my lord? 


OTHELLO Honest. Ay, honest. 
lAGO My lord, for aught I know. 

OTHELLO what dost thou think? 
lAGO Think, my lord? 

OTHELLO 

“Think, my lord?” By heaven, thou echo’st me. As if there were some 
monster in thy thought 

Too hideous to be shown. Thou dost mean something. 

I heard thee say even now, thou lik’st not that. 

When Cassio left my wife. What didst not like? 

And when I told thee he was of my counsel 23 

In my whole course of wooing, thou cried’st “Indeed?” 

And didst contract and pursei25 thy brow together As if thou then 
hadst shut up in thy brain 

Some horrible conceiti27. if thou dost love me. Show me thy thought. 
lAGO My lord, you know I love you. 

OTHELLO I think thou dost; 

And, fori 31 i know thou’rt full of love and honesty. And weigh’st thy 
words before thou giv’st them breath. 

Therefore these stopsi33 of thine fright me the more; For such things 
in a false disloyal knave 

Are tricks of customi35, but in a man that’s just They’re close dilations, 
working from the hearti36 
That passion cannot rule. 

lAGO Fori37 Michael Cassio, I dare be sworn I think that he is honest. 

OTHELLO 

I think so too. 

lAGO Men should be what they seem; 

Or those that be not, would they might seem nonei40! 


OTHELLO 


Certain, men should be what they seem. 
lAGO 

Why, then, I think Cassio’s an honest man. 

OTHELLO Nay, yet there’s more in this. 

I prithee, speak to me as to thy thinkings. 

As thou dost ruminate, and give thy worst of thoughts 
The worst of words. 
lAGO Good my lord, pardon me. 

Though I am bound to every act of duty, 

I am not bound to that all slaves are free toi48. 

Utter my thoughts? Why, say they are vile and false. 

As where’s that palace whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not? Who has that breast so pure 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep leets and law days, and in sessions siti^s 
With meditations lawful? 

OTHELLO 

Thou dost conspire against thy friendi^s^ lago. If thou but think’st him 
wronged and mak’st his ear 
A stranger to thy thoughts. 
lAGO I do beseech you. 

Though I perchance am viciousi^s in my guess— As I confess it is my 
nature’s plague 

To spy into abuses, and oft my jealousyi^o 
Shapes faults that are not—that your wisdom then. 

From one that so imperfectly conceitsi 62 ^ Would take no notice, nor 
build yourself a trouble 

Out of his scatteringi64 and unsure observance. 

It were not for your quiet nor your good. 

Nor for my manhood, honesty, and wisdom. 


To let you know my thoughts. 

OTHELLO what dost thou mean? 
lAGO 

Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 

Is the immediatei jewel of their souls. 

Who steals my purse steals trash; ’tis something, nothing; 

’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 

But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed. 

OTHELLO By heaven. I’ll know thy thoughts. 
lAGO 

You cannot, ifi76 my heart were in your hand. Nor shall not, whilst ’tis 
in my custody. 

OTHELLO Ha? 

lAGO Oh, beware, my lord, of jealousy. 

It is the green-eyed monster, which doth mocki79 
The meat it feeds on. That cuckold lives in blissiso 
Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger; 

But oh, what damned minutes tellsi 82 he o’er Who dotes, yet doubts, 
suspects, yet fondly loves! 

OTHELLO Oh, misery! 
lAGO 

Poor and content is rich, and rich enoughiss^ But riches finelessi86 is 
as poor as winter To him that ever fears he shall be poor. 

Good God, the souls of all my tribe defend 
From jealousy! 

OTHELLO Why, why is this? 

Think’st thou I’d make a life of jealousy. 

To follow still the changes of the mooni92 


With fresh suspicions? No! To be once in doubt 

Is once to be resolvedi94. Exchange me for a goat When I shall turn 
the business of my soul 

To such exsufflicate and blowni96 surmises Matching thy inferencei97. 
’Tis not to make me jealous To say my wife is fair, feeds well, loves 
company. 

Is free of speech, sings, plays, and dances well; Where virtue is, these 
are more virtuous. 

Nor from mine own weak merits will I draw 

The smallest fear or doubt of her revolt 202 ^ For she had eyes, and 
chose me. No, lago. 

I’ll see before I doubt; when I doubt, prove; 

And on the proof, there is no more but this— 

Away at once with love or jealousy. 

lAGO 

I am glad of this, for now I shall have reason 
To show the love and duty that I bear you 
With franker spirit. Therefore, as I am bound. 

Receive it from me. I speak not yet of proof. 

Look to your wife; observe her well with Cassio. 

Wear your eyes thus, not jealous nor secure2i2. 

I would not have your free and noble nature. 

Out of self-bounty, be abused2i4. Look to’t. 

I know our country disposition well; 

In Venice they do let God see the pranks 

They dare not show their husbands; their best conscience 

Is not to leave’t undone, but keep’t unknown. 

OTHELLO Dost thou say so? 
lAGO 

She did deceive her father, marrying you; 


And when she seemed to shake and fear your looks, 

She loved them most. 

OTHELLO And so she did. 
lAGO Why, go to222^ then! 

She that, so young, could give out such a seeming223^ xo seel her 
father’s eyes up close as oak224^ He thought ’twas witchcraft! But 1 
am much to blame. 

1 humbly do beseech you of your pardon 
For too much loving you. 

OTHELLO 1 am bound228 to thee forever. 
lAGO 

1 see this hath a little dashed your spirits. 

OTHELLO 

Not a jot, not a jot. 
lAGO I’faith, 1 fear it has. 

1 hope you will consider what is spoke 
Comes from my love. But 1 do see you’re moved. 

1 am to pray you not to strain my speech 
To grosser issues nor to larger reach234 
Than to suspicion. 

OTHELLO 1 will not. 

lAGO Should you do so, my lord. 

My speech should fall into such vile success238 

Which my thoughts aimed not. Cassio’s my worthy friend. 

My lord, 1 see you’re moved. 

OTHELLO No, not much moved. 

1 do not think but Desdemona’s honest24i. 
lAGO 

Long live she so! And long live you to think so! 


OTHELLO 

And yet, how nature erring from itself— 
lAGO 

Ay, there’s the point! As—to be bold with you— 

Not to affect245 many proposed matches Of her own clime, 
complexion, and degree,246 
Whereto we see in all things nature tends— 

Foh! One may smell in such a will248 most rank. Foul disproportion249^ 
thoughts unnatural. 

But pardon me. 1 do not in position250 
Distinctly speak of her, though I may fear 

Her will, recoiling to her better252 judgment. May fall to match you 
with her country forms253 
And happily repent254. 

OTHELLO Farewell, farewell! 

If more thou dost perceive, let me know more. 

Set on thy wife to observe. Leave me, lago. 
lAGO [going] My lord, I take my leave. 

OTHELLO 

Why did I marry? This honest creature doubtless 
Sees and knows more, much more, than he unfolds. 
lAGO [returning] 

My lord, I would I might entreat Your Honor 
To scan26i this thing no farther. Leave it to time. 

Although ’tis fit that Cassio have his place— 

For, sure, he fills it up with great ability— 

Yet, if you please to hold him off awhile. You shall by that perceive 
him and his means265. 

Note if your lady strain his entertainment266 
With any strong or vehement importunity; 


Much will be seen in that. In the meantime, 

Let me be thought too busy269 in my fears— As worthy cause 1 have to 
fear 1 am— 

And hold her free27i, i do beseech Your Honor. 

OTHELLO Fear not my government272, 
lAGO 1 once more take my leave. 

Exit. 

OTHELLO 

This fellow’s of exceeding honesty, 

And knows all qualities275^ with a learned spirit. Of human dealings. If 
1 do prove her haggard276^ Though that her jesses277 were my dear 
heartstrings. I’d whistle her off and let her down the wind278 
To prey at fortune. Haply, for279 i am black And have not those soft 

parts of conversation280 

That chamberers28i have, or for I am declined Into the vale of years— 
yet that’s not much— She’s gone. 1 am abused283^ and my relief Must 
be to loathe her. Oh, curse of marriage. 

That we can call these delicate creatures ours 
And not their appetites! 1 had rather be a toad 
And live upon the vapor of a dungeon 
Than keep a corner in the thing 1 love 
For others’ uses. Yet, ’tis the plague of great ones; 

Prerogatived are they less than the base290. 

’Tis destiny unshunnable, like death. 

Even then this forked292 plague is fated to us When we do quicken293. 
Look where she comes. 

Enter Desdemona and Emilia. 

If she be false, oh, then heaven mocks itself! 

I’ll not believe’t. 

DESDEMONA How now, my dear Othello? 


Your dinner, and the generous296 islanders By you invited do attend297 
your presence. 

OTHELLO 

I am to blame. 

DESDEMONA Why do you speak so faintly? 

Are you not well? 

OTHELLO 

1 have a pain upon my forehead here. 

DESDEMONA 

Faith, that’s with watching30i. ’Twill away again. 

[She offers her handkerchief] 

Let me but bind it hard, within this hour 
It will be well. 

OTHELLO Your napkin303 is too little. 

Let it alone304. Come, I’ll go in with you. 

[He puts the handkerchief from him, and it drops.] 

DESDEMONA 

1 am very sorry that you are not well. 

Exit [with Othello]. 

EMILIA [picking lip the handkerchief] 

1 am glad 1 have found this napkin. 

This was her first remembrance from the Moor. 

My wayward^os husband hath a hundred times Wooed me to steal it, 
but she so loves the token— For he conjured her she should ever 
keep it— 

That she reserves it evermore about her 

To kiss and talk to. I’ll have the work ta’en out^is, And give’t lago. 
What he will do with it 
Heaven knows, not 1; 

1 nothing but to please his fantasy^is. 


Enter lago. 


lAGO 

How now? What do you here alone? 

EMILIA 

Do not you chide. I have a thing for you. 

lAGO 

You have a thing for me? It is a common thing^is — emilia 
LAGO To have a foolish wife. 

EMILIA 

Oh, is that all? What will you give me now 
For that same handkerchief? 

LAGO What handkerchief? 

EMILIA What handkerchief? 

Why, that the Moor first gave to Desdemona; 

That which so often you did bid me steal. 

LAGO Hast stolen it from her? 

EMILIA 

No, faith. She let it drop by negligence. 

And to th’advantage329 being here, took’t up. 

Look, here ’tis. 

LAGO A good wench! Give it me. 

EMILIA 

What will you do with’t, that you have been so earnest 
To have me filch it? 

LAGO [snatching it] Why, what is that to you? 

EMILIA 

If it be not for some purpose of import, 

Give’t me again. Poor lady, she’ll run mad 
When she shall lack^ss it. 


Ha? 


lAGO Be not acknown on’t^ss. 

I have use for it. Go, leave me. 

Exit Emilia. 

I will in Cassio’s lodging lose337 this napkin And let him find it. Trifles 
light as air 

Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ. This may do something. 

The Moor already changes with my poison. 

Dangerous conceits342 are in their natures poisons, Which at the first 
are scarce found to distaste343^ But with a little act344 upon the blood 
Burn like the mines of sulfur. 

Enter Othello. 

1 did say so. 

Look where he comes! Not poppy nor mandragora346 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owed’st349 yesterday. 

OTHELLO Ha, ha, false to me? 
lAGO 

why, how now. General? No more of that. 

OTHELLO 

Avaunt! Begone! Thou hast set me on the rack. 

I swear ’tis better to be much abused 
Than but to know’t a little. 
lAGO How now, my lord? 

OTHELLO 

What sense had 1 of her stolen hours of lust? 

1 saw’t not, thought it not, it harmed not me. 

1 slept the next night well, fed well, was free356 and merry; I found not 
Cassio’s kisses on her lips. 


He that is robbed, not wanting358 what is stolen, Let him not know’t 
and he’s not robbed at all. 
lAGO 1 am sorry to hear this. 

OTHELLO 

I had been happy if the general camp, 

Pioneers362 and all, had tasted her sweet body, So^^s i had nothing 
known. Oh, now, forever Farewell the tranquil mind! Farewell 
content! 

Farewell the plumed troops and the big365 wars That makes ambition 
virtue! Oh, farewell! 

Farewell the neighing steed and the shrill trump. 

The spirit-stirring drum, th’ear-piercing fife. 

The royal banner, and all quality369^ Pride, pomp, and circumstance370 
of glorious war! 

And O you mortal engines37i, whose rude throats Th’immortal Jove’s 
dread clamors372 counterfeit. Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone. 
lAGO Is’t possible, my lord? 

OTHELLO 

Villain, be sure thou prove my love a whore! 

Be sure of it. Give me the ocular proof. 

Or, by the worth of mine eternal soul. 

Thou hadst been better have been born a dog 

Than answer my waked wrath! 
lAGO Is’t come to this? 

OTHELLO 

Make me to see’t, or at the least so prove it 

That the probation^si bear no hinge nor loop To hang a doubt on, or 
woe upon thy life! 
lAGO My noble lord— 

OTHELLO 

If thou dost slander her and torture me. 


Never pray more; abandon all remorse^ss- On horror’s head horrors 
accumulate386- do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amazed387; 
For nothing canst thou to damnation add 
Greater than that. 

lAGO O grace! O heaven forgive me! 

Are you a man? Have you a soul or sense? 

God b’wi’you; take mine office. O wretched fooH^i, That lov’st to 
make thine honesty a vice392! 

O monstrous world! Take note, take note, O world. 

To be direct and honest is not safe. 

I thank you for this profit, and from hence^^s 
I’ll love no friend, sith love breeds such offense396. 

OTHELLO Nay, stay. Thou shouldst be397 honest. 
lAGO 

I should be wise, for honesty’s a fool 
And loses that399 it works for. 

OTHELLO By the world, 

I think my wife be honest and think she is not; 

I think that thou art just and think thou art not. 

I’ll have some proof. My name, that was as fresh 
As Dian403’s visage, is now begrimed and black As mine own face. If 
there be cords, or knives. 

Poison, or fire, or suffocating streams. 

I’ll not endure it. Would I were satisfied! 

lAGO 

I see, sir, you are eaten up with passion. 

I do repent me that I put it to you. 

You would be satisfied? 

OTHELLO Would? Nay, and I will. 


lAGO 


And may; but how? How satisfied, my lord? 

Would you, the supervisor4ii, grossly gape on? 

Behold her topped? 

OTHELLO Death and damnation! Oh! 
lAGO 

It were a tedious difficulty, I think. 

To bring them to that prospect. Damn them then4i4, if ever mortal 
eyes do see them bolster4i5 
More than their own4i6. What then? How then? 

What shall I say? Where’s satisfaction? 

It is impossible you should see this. 

Were they as prime4i9 as goats, as hot as monkeys. As salt as wolves in 
pride420^ and fools as gross As ignorance made drunk. But yet I say. 

If imputation and strong circumstances422 
Which lead directly to the door of truth 
Will give you satisfaction, you might have’t. 

OTHELLO 

Give me a living reason she’s disloyal. 
lAGO I do not like the office. 

But sith427 I am entered in this cause so far, Pricked428 to’t by foolish 
honesty and love, I will go on. I lay with Cassio lately. 

And being troubled with a raging tooth 
I could not sleep. There are a kind of men 
So loose of soul that in their sleeps will mutter 
Their affairs. One of this kind is Cassio. 

In sleep I heard him say, “Sweet Desdemona, 

Let us be wary, let us hide our loves!” 

And then, sir, would he grip and wring my hand. 

Cry “O sweet creature!”, then kiss me hard. 

As if he plucked up kisses by the roots 


‘Cursed fate 


That grew upon my lips; then laid his leg 
Over my thigh, and sighed, and kissed, and then Cried, 
that gave thee to the Moor!” 

OTHELLO 

Oh, monstrous! Monstrous! 
lAGO Nay, this was but his dream. 

OTHELLO 

But this denoted a foregone conclusion443. 

’Tis a shrewd doubt444^ though it be but a dream. 

lAGO 

And this may help to thicken other proofs 
That do demonstrate thinly. 

OTHELLO I’ll tear her all to pieces. 
lAGO 

Nay, but be wise. Yet we see nothing done; 

She may be honest yet. Tell me but this: 

Have you not sometimes seen a handkerchief 
Spotted with strawberries450 in your wife’s hand? 

OTHELLO 

1 gave her such a one. ’Twas my first gift. 

lAGO 

I know not that; but such a handkerchief— 

1 am sure it was your wife’s—did 1 today 
See Cassio wipe his beard with. 

OTHELLO If it be that— 
lAGO 

If it be that, or any that was hers. 

It speaks against her with the other proofs. 


OTHELLO 


Oh, that the slave457 had forty thousand lives! 

One is too poor, too weak for my revenge. 

Now do I see ’tis true. Look here, lago. 

All my fond460 love thus do 1 blow to heaven. 

’Tis gone. 

Arise, black vengeance, from the hollow hell! 

Yield up, O love, thy crown and hearted463 throne To tyrannous hate! 
Swell, bosom, with thy freight464^ por ’tis of aspics’465 tongues! 
lAGO Yet be content466. 

OTHELLO Oh, blood, blood, blood! 
lAGO 

Patience, 1 say. Your mind perhaps may change. 

OTHELLO 

Never, lago. Like to the Pontic Sea469^ Whose icy current and 
compulsive course 

Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 

To the Propontic and the Hellespont472^ Even so my bloody thoughts 
with violent pace 

Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ebb to humble love. 

Till that a capable475 and wide revenge Swallow them up. Now, by 
yond marble476 heaven, [Kneeling] In the due reverence of a sacred 
vow I here engage my words. 
lAGO Do not rise yet. 

[He kneels^'^^ .] Witness, you ever-burning lights above. You elements 
that clip480 us round about. Witness that here lago doth give up 

The execution of his wit482^ hands, heart. To wronged Othello’s 
service. Let him command. 

And to obey shall be in me remorse484^ What bloody business ever485. 

[They rise.] 

OTHELLO 1 greet thy love. 

Not with vain thanks, but with acceptance bounteous. 


And will upon the instant put thee to’t487. 

Within these three days let me hear thee say 
That Cassio’s not alive. 
lAGO My friend is dead; 

’Tis done at your request. But let her live. 

OTHELLO 

Damn her, lewd minx49i! oh, damn her, damn her! 

Come, go with me apart. 1 will withdraw 
To furnish me with some swift means of death 
For the fair devil. Now art thou my lieutenant. 
lAGO 1 am your own forever. 

Exeunt. 


3.4 Enter Desdemona, Emilia, and Clown. 

DESDEMONA Do you know, sirrahi, where Lieutenant Cassio lies2? 

CLOWN 1 dare not say he lies anywhere. 

DESDEMONA Why, man? 

CLOWN He’s a soldier, and for me to say a soldier lies, 

’tis stabbing. 

DESDEMONA Go to. Where lodges he? 

CLOWN To tell you where he lodges is to tell you where 
1 lie. 

DESDEMONA Can anything be made of this? 

CLOWN 1 know not where he lodges, and for me to devise a lodging and 
say he lies here, or he lies there, 
were to lie in mine own throati^. 

DESDEMONA Can you inquire him out, and be edified 
by report? 


CLOWN I will catechize the world for him; that is, make questions, and 
by them answer. 

DESDEMONA Seek him, bid him come hither. Tell him 1 have moved my 
lordi9 on his behalf and hope all will be well. 

CLOWN To do this is within the compass of man’s wit, 
and therefore 1 will attempt the doing it. 

Exit Clown. 

DESDEMONA 

Where should 1 lose that handkerchief, Emilia? 

EMILIA 1 know not, madam. 

DESDEMONA 

Believe me, 1 had rather have lost my purse 

Full of crusadoes26; and but my noble Moor Is true of mind and made 
of no such baseness 

As jealous creatures are, it were enough 
To put him to ill thinking. 

EMILIA Is he not jealous? 

DESDEMONA 

Who, he? 1 think the sun where he was born 
Drew all such humors^i from him. 

EMILIA Look where he comes. 

Enter Othello. 

DESDEMONA 

1 will not leave him now till Cassio 

Be called to him.—How is’t with you, my lord? 

OTHELLO 

Well, my good lady. [Aside] Oh, hardness to dissemble!— 

How do you, Desdemona? 

DESDEMONA Well, my good lord. 


OTHELLO 

Give me your hand. [She gives her hand] This hand is 
moist, my lady. 

DESDEMONA 

It yet hath felt no age nor known no sorrow. 

OTHELLO 

This argues fruitfulness and liberal's heart. 

Hot, hot, and moist. This hand of yours requires 

A sequester40 from liberty, fasting and prayer. Much castigation, 
exercise devout4i; For here’s a young and sweating devil here 
That commonly rebels. ’Tis a good hand, 

A frank44 one. 

DESDEMONA You may indeed say so. 

For ’twas that hand that gave away my heart. 

OTHELLO 

A liberal hand. The hearts of old gave hands,46 
But our new heraldry is hands, not hearts. 

DESDEMONA 

I cannot speak of this. Come now, your promise. 

OTHELLO What promise, chuck49? 

DESDEMONA 

I have sent to bid Cassio come speak with you. 

OTHELLO 

I have a salt and sorry rheum^i offends me; Lend me thy handkerchief. 
DESDEMONA Here, my lord. 

[She offers a handkerchief] 

OTHELLO 

That which I gave you. 

DESDEMONA I have it not about me. 


OTHELLO Not? 

DESDEMONA No, faith, my lord. 

OTHELLO 

That’s a fault. That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give. 

She was a charmer59, and could almost read The thoughts of people. 
She told her, while she kept it 

’Twould make her amiable^i and subdue my father Entirely to her 
love, but if she lost it 
Or made a gift of it, my father’s eye 
Should hold her loathed and his spirits should hunt 
After new fancies^s. she, dying, gave it me. And bid me, when my fate 
would have me wived. 

To give it her67. i did so; and take heed on’t; Make it a darling like 
your precious eye. 

To lose’t or give’t away were such perdition69 
As nothing else could match. 

DESDEMONA Is’t pOSSiblc? 

OTHELLO 

’Tis true. There’s magic in the web^i of it. 

A sibyl, that had numbered in the world 

The sun to course two hundred compasses^s, in her prophetic fury 
sewed the work74; The worms were hallowed that did breed the silk. 
And it was dyed in mummy76 which the skillful Conserved of77 
maidens’ hearts. 

DESDEMONA I’faith! Is’t true? 

OTHELLO 

Most veritable. Therefore look to’t well. 

DESDEMONA 

Then would to God that 1 had never seen’t! 


OTHELLO Ha? Wherefore? 

DESDEMONA 

Why do you speak so startingly and rash^i? 

OTHELLO 

Is’t lost? Is’t gone? Speak, is’t out o’th’ way82? 
DESDEMONA Heaveu bless us! 

OTHELLO Say you? 

DESDEMONA 

It is not lost; but what an ifss it were? 

OTHELLO How? 

DESDEMONA 

1 say it is not lost. 

OTHELLO Fetch’t, let me see’t. 

DESDEMONA 

Why, so 1 can, sir, but 1 will not now. 

This is a trick to put me from my suit. 

Pray you, let Cassio be received again. 

OTHELLO 

Fetch me the handkerchief! My mind misgives. 
DESDEMONA Comc, comc. 

You’ll never meet a more sufficient's man. 

OTHELLO 

The handkerchief! 

DESDEMONA I pray, talk94 me of Cassio. 

OTHELLO 

The handkerchief! 

DESDEMONA A man that all his timers 

Hath founded his good fortunes on your love. 
Shared dangers with you— 


OTHELLO The handkerchief! 

DESDEMONA I’faith, you are to blame. 

OTHELLO Zounds! 

Exit Othello. 

EMILIA Is not this man jealous? 

DESDEMONA I uc’cr saw this before. 

Sure, there’s some wonder in this handkerchief. 

I am most unhappyi04 in the loss of it. 

EMILIA 

’Tis not a year or two shows us a manios. 

They are all buti 06 stomachs, and we all but food; They eat us 
hungerlyi07^ and when they are full They belch us. 

Enter lago and Cassia. 

Look you, Cassio and my husband. 

LAGO [to Cassio] 

There is no other way; ’tis she must do’t. 

And, lo, the happinessHOj Go and importune her. 

DESDEMONA 

How now, good Cassio? What’s the news with you? 

CASSIO 

Madam, my former suit. I do beseech you 

That by your virtuousH^ rneans I may again Exist and be a member of 
his love 

Whom I, with all the officeiis of my heart. Entirely honor. I would not 
be delayed. 

If my offense be of such mortal 17 kind That nor my service past, 
noriis present sorrows. Nor purposed merit in futurity 
Can ransom me into his love again. 

But to know so must be my benefiti2i; So shall I clothe me in a forced 
content. 


And shut myself up ini23 some other course, To fortune’s almsi24. 
DESDEMONA Alas, thricc-gentle Cassio, 

My advocationi25 is not now in tune. 

My lord is not my lord; nor should 1 know him, 

Were he in favor as in humori27 altered. 

So help me every spirit sanctifiedi28 
As 1 have spoken for you all my best 

And stood within the blanki^o of his displeasure For my freei^i 
speech! You must awhile be patient. 

What 1 can do 1 will, and more 1 will 
Than for myself 1 dare. Let that suffice you. 

lAGO 

Is my lord angry? 

EMILIA He went hence but now. 

And certainly in strange unquietness. 

lAGO 

Can he be angry? I have seen the cannon 
When it hath blown his ranks into the air. 

And like the devil from his very arm 
Puffed his own brother—and is he angry? 

Something of momenti40 then. I will go meet him. 

There’s matter in’t indeed, if he be angry. 

DESDEMONA 

I prithee, do so. 

Exit [lago]. 

Something, sure, of statei42, Either from Venice, or some unhatched 
practicei43 

Made demonstrable here in Cyprus to him. 

Hath puddledi45 his clear spirit; and in such cases Men’s natures 
wrangle with inferior things. 


Though great ones are their object. ’Tis even so; 

For let our finger ache, and it induesi48 
Our other, healthful members even to a sense 
Of pain. Nay, we must think men are not gods. 

Nor of them look for such observancyi^i 

As fits the bridal. Beshrew mei52 much, Emilia, 1 was, unhandsomei^s 
warrior as 1 am. Arraigning his unkindness withi54 my soul; But now 
1 find 1 had suborned the witnessiss^ And he’s indicted falsely. 

EMILIA Pray heaven it be 

State matters, as you think, and no conception 
Nor no jealous toyi^s concerning you. 

DESDEMONA 

Alas the day! 1 never gave him cause. 

EMILIA 

But jealous souls will not be answered so; 

They are not ever jealous for the cause. 

But jealous fori 62 they’re jealous. It is a monster Begot upon itselfi^s, 
born on itself. 

DESDEMONA 

Heaven keep that monster from Othello’s mind! 

EMILIA Lady, amen. 

DESDEMONA 

1 will go seek him. Cassio, walk hereabout. 

If 1 do find him fit. I’ll move your suit 
And seek to effect it to my uttermost. 

CASSIO 

1 humbly thank Your Ladyship. 

Exit [Desdemona with Emilia]. 


Enter Bianca. 


BIANCA 


Savei70 you, friend Cassio! 

CASsio What makei70 you from home? 

How is’t with you, my most fair Bianca? 

I’faith, sweet love, I was coming to your house. 

BIANCA 

And I was going to your lodging, Cassio. 

What, keep a week away? Seven days and nights? 

Eightscore-eighti75 hours? And lovers’ absent hours More tedious than 
the diali76 eightscore times? 

Oh, weary reck’ning! 

CASSIO Pardon me, Bianca. 

I have this while with leaden thoughts been pressed; 

But I shall, in a more continuatei79 time. Strike off this scoreiso of 
absence. Sweet Bianca, 

[giving her Desdemona’s handkerchief] 

Take me this work out.isi 
BIANCA Oh, Cassio, whence came this? 

This is some token from a newer friendi 82 . 

To the felt absence now I feel a cause. 

Is’t come to this? Well, well. 

CASSIO Go to, woman! 

Throw your vile guesses in the devil’s teeth. 

From whence you have them. You are jealous now 
That this is from some mistress, some remembrance. 

No, by my faith, Bianca. 

BIANCA Why, whose is it? 

CASSIO 

I know not, neither. I found it in my chamber. 

I like the work well. Ere it be demandedi^o — As likei^i enough it will 
—I would have it copied. 


Take it and do’t, and leave me for this time. 

BIANCA Leave you? Wherefore? 

CASSIO 

I do attend here on the General, 

And think it no additioni^s^ nor my wish, To have him see me 
womaned. 

BIANCA Why, I pray you? 

CASsio Not that 1 love you not. 

BIANCA But that you do not love me. 

1 pray you, bring200 rne on the way a little. And say if I shall see you 
soon at night. 

CASSIO 

’Tis but a little way that I can bring you. 

For I attend here; but I’ll see you soon. 

BIANCA 

’Tis very good. I must be circumstanced204. 


Exeunt omnes. 


4.1 Enter Othello and lago. 

lAGO 

Will you think so? 

OTHELLO Think so, lago? 
lAGO What, 

To kiss in private? 

OTHELLO An unauthorized kiss! 
lAGO 

Or to be naked with her friend in bed 
An hour or more, not meaning any harm? 

OTHELLO 

Naked in bed, lago, and not mean harm? 

It is hypocrisy against the devil. 

They that mean virtuously and yet do so. 

The devil their virtue tempts, and they tempt heaven. 

lAGO 

If they do nothing, ’tis a venial^ slip. 

But if I give my wife a handkerchief— 

OTHELLO What then? 
lAGO 

Why then, ’tis hers, my lord, and being hers. 

She may, I think, bestow’t on any man. 

OTHELLO 

She is protectress of her honor too. 

May she give that? 

lAGO 

Her honor is an essence that’s not seen; 


They have iti7 very oft that have it not. 

But, for the handkerchief— 

OTHELLO 

By heaven, I would most gladly have forgot it. 

Thou said’st—Oh, it comes o’er my memory 

As doth the raven o’er the infectious house2i. Boding to all—he had 
my handkerchief. 

lAGO 

Ay, what of that? 

OTHELLO That’s not so good now. 
lAGO What 

If I had said I had seen him do you wrong? 

Or heard him say— as knaves be such abroad, 25 
Who having, by their own importunate suit. 

Or voluntary dotage of some mistress. 

Convinced or supplied them, cannot choose 
But they must blab— 

OTHELLO Hath he said anything? 
lAGO 

He hath, my lord; but, be you well assured. 

No more than he’ll unswear. 

OTHELLO What hath he said? 
lAGO 

Faith, that he did—I know not what he did. 

OTHELLO What? What? 
lAGO 

Lie— 

OTHELLO With her? 

lAGO With her, on her; what you will. 


OTHELLO Lie with her? Lie on her? We say “lie on her” 

when they belie her. Lie with her? Zounds, that’s ful-some.36 
—Handkerchief—confessions—handkerchief! 

—To confess and be hanged for his labor— first to be^s 
hanged and then to confess.—1 tremble at it. Nature^^ 
would not invest herself in such shadowing passion 
without some instruction. It is not words4i that shakes me thus. Pish! 
Noses, ears, and lips.—Is’t possible? 

—Confess—handkerchief!—O devil! 

Falls in a trance. 

lAGO Work on. 

My medicine, work! Thus credulous fools are caught. 

And many worthy and chaste dames even thus. 

All guiltless, meet reproach.—What, ho! My lord! 

My lord, I say! Othello! 

Enter Cassio. 

How now, Cassio? 

CASsio What’s the matter? 
lAGO 

My lord is falTn into an epilepsy. 

This is his second fit. He had one yesterday. 

CASSIO 

Rub him about the temples. 

LAGO No, forbear. 

The lethargy must have his^s quiet course. 

If not, he foams at mouth, and by and by 
Breaks out to savage madness. Look, he stirs. 

Do you withdraw yourself a little while. 

He will recover straight. When he is gone. 


I would on great occasionss speak with you. 

[Exit Cassio.] 

How is it, General? Have you not hurt your head? 

OTHELLO 

Dost thou mock me^o? 
lAGO I mock you not, by heaven. 

Would you would bear your fortune like a man! 

OTHELLO 

A horned man’s a monster and a beast. 

lAGO 

There’s many a beast then in a populous city. 

And many a civil64 monster. 

OTHELLO Did he confess it? 
lAGO Good sir, be a man. 

Think every bearded fellow that’s but yoked67 

May draw with you^s. There’s millions now alive That nightly lie in 
those unproper69 beds Which they dare swear peculiar. Your case is 
better70. 

Oh, ’tis the spite of hell, the fiend’s arch-mock. 

To lip a wanton in a secure^s couch And to suppose her chaste! No, let 
me know. 

And knowing what I am, I know what she shall be74. 

OTHELLO Oh, thou art wise. ’Tis certain. 
lAGO Stand you awhile apart; 

Confine yourself but in a patient list77. 

Whilst you were here o’erwhelmed with your grief— 

A passion most unsuiting such a man— 

Cassio came hither. I shifted him away, so 
And laid good ’sense upon your ecstasy. 

Bade him anon return and here speak with me. 


The which he promised. Do but encave^s yourself And mark the 
fleers84, the gibes, and notable scorns That dwell in every region of 
his face; 

For I will make him tell the tale anew, 

Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when 
He hath and is again to copers your wife. 

1 say, but mark his gesture. Marry, patience! 

Or I shall say you’re all-in-all in spleen^o, And nothing of a man. 
OTHELLO Dost thou hear, lago? 

I will be found most cunning in my patience; 

But—dost thou hear?—most bloody. 
lAGO That’s not amiss; 

But yet keep time94 in all. Will you withdraw? 

[Othello conceals himself.] 

Now will I question Cassio of Bianca, 

A huswife96 that by selling her desires Buys herself bread and clothes. 
It is a creature That dotes on Cassio—as ’tis the strumpet’s plague 
To beguile many and be beguiled by one. 

He, when he hears of her, cannot restraint oo 
From the excess of laughter. Here he comes. 

Enter Cassio. 

As he shall smile, Othello shall go mad; 

And his unbookish jealousy must consteri03 
Poor Cassio’s smiles, gestures, and light behaviors 
Quite in the wrong.—How do you now. Lieutenant? 

CASSIO 

The worser that you give me the additionio^ 

Whose wanti07 even kills me. 

lAGO 

Ply Desdemona well and you are sure on’t. 


[Speaking lower] Now, if this suit lay in Bianca’s power, How quickly 
should you speed! 

CASsio [laughing] Alas, poor caitiffin! 

OTHELLO [aside] Look how he laughs already! 
lAGO 

1 never knew a woman love man so. 

CASSIO 

Alas, poor rogue! 1 think, i’faith, she loves me. 

OTHELLO [aside] 

Now he denies it faintly, and laughs it out. 

lAGO 

Do you hear, Cassio? 

OTHELLO [aside] Now he importunes him To tell it o’er. Go to! Well 
saidii7^ well said. 

lAGO 

She gives it out that you shall marry her. 

Do you intend it? 

CASSIO Ha, ha, ha! 

OTHELLO [aside] 

Do you triumph, Romani2i? Do you triumph? 

CASSIO 1 marry her? What? A customer? Prithee, beari 22 
some charity to my wit; do not think it so unwhole— 
some. Ha, ha, ha! 

OTHELLO [aside] So, so, so, so! They laugh that wini25. 

LAGO Faith, the cry 126 goes that you shall marry her. 

CASSIO Prithee, say true. 

LAGO 1 am a very villain elsei28. 

OTHELLO [aside] Have you scored mei29? Well. 

CASSIO This is the monkey’s own giving out. She is persuaded 1 will 


marry her out of her own love and 
flattery 132^ not out of my promise. 

OTHELLO [aside] lago beckonsi^s nie. Now he begins the story. 

CASsio She was here even now; she haunts me in every place. 1 was the 
other day talking on the seabanki36 with certain Venetians, and 
thither comes the baublei37^ and, by this handi^s^ she falls me thus 
about my neck— 

[He embraces lago.] 

OTHELLO [aside] Crying, “Oh, dear Cassio!” as it were; his gesture 
imports it. 

CASSIO So hangs and lolls and weeps upon me, so 
shakes and pulls me. Ha, ha, ha! 

OTHELLO [aside] Now he tells how she plucked him to my chamber. Oh, 

1 see that nose of yours, but not that dogi44 
I shall throw it to. 

CASSIO Well, 1 must leave her company. 

LAGO Before mei47^ look where she comes. 

Enter Bianca [with Desdemona’s handkerchief ]. 

CASSIO ’Tis such another fitchewi48i Marry, a perfumed one.—What do 
you mean by this haunting of me? 

BIANCA Let the devil and his damiso haunt you! What did you mean by 
that same handkerchief you gave me 
even now? 1 was a fine fool to take it. 1 must take out 
the work? A likely piece of workiss^ that you should find it in your 
chamber and know not who left it there! 

This is some minx’s token, and 1 must take out the 

work? There; give it your hobbyhorsei56. [she gives him 

the handkerchief] Wheresoever you had it. I’ll take out no work on’t. 

CASSIO How now, my sweet Bianca? How now? How 
now? 


OTHELLO [aside] By heaven, that should bei^i my handkerchief! 

BIANCA If you’ll come to supper tonight, you may; if you will not, come 
when you are next prepared fori64. 

Exit. 

LAGO After her, after her. 

CASsio Faith, I must. She’ll rail in the streets else. 

LAGO Will you sup there? 

CASSio Faith, I intend so. 

lAGO Well, I may chance to see you, for I would very fain speak with 
you. 

CASSIO Prithee, come. Will you? 

LAGO Go toi72. Say no more. 

[Exit Cassio.] 

OTHELLO [advancing] How shall I murder him, lago? 

LAGO Did you perceive how he laughed at his vice? 

OTHELLO Oh, lago! 

LAGO And did you see the handkerchief? 

OTHELLO Was that mine? 

LAGO Yours, by this hand. And to see how he prizes the foolish woman 
your wife! She gave it him, and he 
hath given it his whore. 

OTHELLO I would havc him nine years a-killing. A fine woman! A fair 
woman! A sweet woman! 

LAGO Nay, you must forget that. 

OTHELLO Ay, let her rot and perish, and be damned tonight, for she shall 
not live. No, my heart is turned 

to stone; I strike it, and it hurts my hand. Oh, the world hath not a 
sweeter creature! She might lie by an emperor’s 
side and command him tasks. 


lAGO Nay, that’s not your wayi89. 

OTHELLO Hang her! I do but say what she is. So delicate with her 
needle! An admirable musician! Oh, she will 
sing the savageness out of a bear. Of so high and plenteous 

wit and inventioni^Sj 

lAGO She’s the worse for all this. 

OTHELLO Oh, a thousand, a thousand times! And then, of so gentle a 

conditioni96! 

lAGO Ay, too gentlei97. 

OTHELLO Nay, that’s certain. But yet the pity of it, lago! 

Oh, lago, the pity of it, lago! 

lAGO If you are so fond over her iniquity, give her patent^oo 
to offend, for if it touch not you it comes near nobody. 

OTHELLO 1 will chop her into messes202. Cuckold me? 
lAGO Oh, ’tis foul in her. 

OTHELLO With mine officer? 
lAGO That’s fouler. 

OTHELLO Get me some poison, lago, this night. I’ll not expostulate with 
her, lest her body and beauty unprovide207 
my mind again. This night, lago. 

lAGO Do it not with poison. Strangle her in her bed, even the bed she 
hath contaminated. 

OTHELLO Good, good! The justice of it pleases. Very good. 
lAGO And for Cassio, let me be his undertaker2i2. You shall hear more 
by midnight. 

OTHELLO 

Excellent good. [A trumpet within.] What trumpet is 
that same? 

lAGO 1 warrant, something from Venice. 


Enter Lodovico, Desdemona, and attendants. 

’Tis Lodovico. This comes from the Duke. 

See, your wife’s with him. 

LODOVICO 

God save you, worthy General! 

OTHELLO With all my heart2i8, sir. 

LODOVICO [giving him a letter] 

The Duke and the senators of Venice greet you. 

OTHELLO 

I kiss the instrument of their pleasures. 

[He opens the letter, and reads.] 

DESDEMONA 

And what’s the news, good cousin Lodovico? 

lAGO 

I am very glad to see you, signor. 

Welcome to Cyprus. 

LODOVICO 

I thank you. How does Lieutenant Cassio? 
lAGO Lives, sir. 

DESDEMONA 

Cousin, there’s falTn between him and my lord 
An unkind227 breach; but you shall make all well. 

OTHELLO Are you sure of that? 

DESDEMONA My lord? 

OTHELLO [reads] “This fail you not to do, as you will—” 

LODOVICO 

He did not call; he’s busy in the paper. 

Is there division twixt my lord and Cassio? 


DESDEMONA 


A most unhappy one. I would do much 
T’atone234 them, for the love 1 bear to Cassio. 

OTHELLO Fire and brimstone! 

DESDEMONA My lord? 

OTHELLO Are you wise? 

DESDEMONA 

What, is he angry? 

LODOVico Maybe the letter moved him; 

For, as I think, they do command him home. 

Deputing Cassio in his government240, 

DESDEMONA By my troth, I am glad on’t24i. 

OTHELLO Indeed? 

DESDEMONA My lord? 

OTHELLO I am glad to see you mad244. 

DESDEMONA Why, swcct Othcllo— 

OTHELLO [striking her] Devil! 

DESDEMONA I havc not deserved this. 

LODOVICO 

My lord, this would not be believed in Venice, 

Though I should swear I saw’t. ’Tis very much249. 

Make her amends; she weeps. 

OTHELLO Oh, devil, devil! 

If that the earth could teem25i with woman’s tears. Each drop she falls 
would prove a crocodile252. 

Out of my sight! 

DESDEMONA I will uot Stay to offend you. [Going.] 

LODOVICO Truly, an obedient lady. 

I do beseech Your Lordship, call her back. 

OTHELLO [calling] Mistress! 


DESDEMONA [retwriirig] My lord? 

OTHELLO what would you with her, sir258? 

LODOVico Who, 1, my lord? 

OTHELLO 

Ay, you did wish that 1 would make her turn. 

Sir, she can turn, and turn, and yet go on 
And turn again; and she can weep, sir, weep; 

And she’s obedient263^ as you say, obedient. Very obedient.—Proceed 
you in your tears.— Concerning this, sir—Oh, well-painted 
passion265! — i am commanded home.—Get you away; 

I’ll send for you anon.—Sir, 1 obey the mandate 
And will return to Venice.—Hence, avaunt! 

[Exit Desdemona.] 

Cassio shall have my place. And, sir, tonight 
1 do entreat that we may sup together. 

You are welcome, sir, to Cyprus.— Goats and monkeys27i! 

Exit. 

LODOVICO 

Is this the noble Moor whom our full Senate 
Call all in all sufficient? Is this the nature 
Whom passion could not shake? Whose solid virtue 
The shot of accident nor dart of chance 
Could neither graze nor pierce? 
lAGO He is much changed. 

LODOVICO 

Are his wits safe? Is he not light of brain? 

lAGO 

He’s that he is. 1 may not breathe my censure278 
What he might be. If what he might he is not, 

1 would to heaven he were! 


LODOvico What, strike his wife? 
lAGO 

Faith, that was not so well; yet would I knew 
That stroke would prove the worst! 

LODOVICO Is it his use282? 

Or did the letters work upon his blood^ss 
And new-create his fault? 
lAGO Alas, alas! 

It is not honesty in me to speak 

What I have seen and known. You shall observe him. 

And his own courses will denote287 him so That I may save my speech. 

Do but go after. 

And mark how he continues. 

LODOVICO 

I am sorry that I am deceived in him. 

Exeunt. 


4.2 Enter Othello and Emilia. 

OTHELLO You havc seen nothing, then? 

EMILIA 

Nor ever heard, nor ever did suspect. 

OTHELLO 

Yes, you have seen Cassio and she together. 

EMILIA 

But then I saw no harm, and then I heard 
Each syllable that breath made up between them. 
OTHELLO What, did they never whisper? 

EMILIA Never, my lord. 


OTHELLO Nor send you out o’th’way? 

EMILIA Never. 

OTHELLO 

To fetch her fan, her gloves, her mask, nor nothing? 

EMILIA Never, my lord. 

OTHELLO That’s strange. 

EMILIA 

1 durst, my lord, to wager she is honest. 

Lay down my soul at stakei4. if you think other. Remove your 
thought; it doth abuse your bosomis. 

If any wretch have put this in your head. 

Let heaven requite it with the serpent’s cursei^! 

For if she be not honest, chaste, and true. 

There’s no man happy; the purest of their wives 
Is foul as slander. 

OTHELLO Bid her come hither. Go. 

Exit Emilia. 

She says enough; yet she’s a simple bawd2i 

That cannot say as much. This22 is a subtle whore, A closet lock and 
key23 of villainous secrets. 

And yet she’ll kneel and pray; 1 have seen her do’t. 

Enter Desdemona and Emilia. 

DESDEMONA My lord, what is your will? 

OTHELLO Pray you, chuck, come hither. 

DESDEMONA 

What is your pleasure? 

OTHELLO Let me see your eyes. 

Look in my face. 

DESDEMONA What horriblc fancy’s this? 


OTHELLO [to Emilia] Some of your function29, mistress. 

Leave procreants^o alone and shut the door; Cough or cry “hem” if 
anybody come. 

Your mystery32, your mystery! Nay, dispatch. 

Exit Emilia. 

DESDEMONA [kneeling] 

upon my knees, what doth your speech import? 

I understand a fury in your words. 

But not the words. 

OTHELLO 

Why, what art thou? 

DESDEMONA Your wifc, my lord, your true 
And loyal wife. 

OTHELLO Come, swear it, damn thyself. Lest, being like one of heavenss, 
the devils themselves Should fear to seize thee. Therefore be double 
damned: 

Swear thou art honest. 

DESDEMONA Hcavcn doth truly know it. 

OTHELLO 

Heaven truly knows that thou art false as hell. 

DESDEMONA 

To whom, my lord? With whom? How am I false? 

OTHELLO [weeping] 

Ah, Desdemon! Away, away, away! 

DESDEMONA 

Alas the heavy day! Why do you weep? 

Am I the motive45 of these tears, my lord? 

If haply you my father do suspect 
An instrument of this your calling back. 


Lay not your blame on me. If you have lost him, 

I have lost him too. 

OTHELLO Had it pleased heaven 

To try me with affliction, had they^o rained All kinds of sores and 
shames on my bare head. 

Steeped me in poverty to the very lips. 

Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes, 

I should have found in some place of my soul 
A drop of patience. But, alas, to make me 
A fixed figure for the time of scorn56 
To point his slow and moving finger at! 

Yet could I bear that too, well, very well. 

But there where I have garnered^^ up my heart. Where either I must 
live or bear no life. 

The fountain^i from the which my current runs Or else dries up—to be 
discarded thence! 

Or keep it as a cistern^s for foul toads To knot and gender in! Turn thy 
complexion there,^4 

Patience, thou young and rose-lipped cherubin— 

Ay, there look grim as hell! 

DESDEMONA 

I hope my noble lord esteems me honest^^. 

OTHELLO 

Oh, ay, as summer flies are in the shambles^s^ That quicken even with 
blowing69. o thou weed. Who art so lovely fair and smelTst so sweet 
That the sense aches at thee, would thou hadst ne’er been born! 

DESDEMONA 

Alas, what ignorant sin72 have I committed? 

OTHELLO 

Was this fair paper, this most goodly book. 


Made to write “whore” upon? What committed? 

Committed? Oh, thou public commoner^S! 

I should make very forges of my cheeks, 

That would to cinders burn up modesty. 

Did 1 but speak thy deeds. What committed? 

Heaven stops the nose at it and the moon winks79; The bawdyso wind, 
that kisses all it meets. Is hushed within the hollow mineSi of earth 
And will not hear’t. What committed? 

Impudent strumpet! 

DESDEMONA By hcavcn, you do me wrong. 

OTHELLO 

Are not you a strumpet? 

DESDEMONA No, as 1 am a Christian. 

If to preserve this vessels^ for my lord From any other foul unlawful 
touch 

Be not to be a strumpet, 1 am none. 

OTHELLO What, not a whore? 

DESDEMONA No, as 1 shall be saved. 

OTHELLO Is’t possible? 

DESDEMONA 

Oh, heaven forgive us! 

OTHELLO 1 cry you mercy^s, then. 

1 took you for that cunning whore of Venice 

That married with Othello. [Calling out] You, mistress. That have the 
office opposite to Saint Peter 
And keep the gate of hell! 

Enter Emilia. 

You, you, ay, you! 

We have done our course97. There’s money for your pains 


[He gives money.] 


I pray you, turn the key and keep our counsel. 

Exit. 

EMILIA 

Alas, what does this gentleman conceive^^? 

How do you, madam? How do you, my good lady? 

DESDEMONA Faith, half asleepioi. 

EMILIA 

Good madam, what’s the matter with my lord? 

DESDEMONA With who? 

EMILIA Why, with my lord, madam. 

DESDEMONA 

Who is thy lord? 

EMILIA He that is yours, sweet lady. 

DESDEMONA 

I have none. Do not talk to me, Emilia. 

I cannot weep, nor answers have 1 none 

But what should go by waterios. Prithee, tonight Lay on my bed my 
wedding sheets, remember; 

And call thy husband hither. 

EMILIA Here’s a change indeed! 

Exit. 

DESDEMONA 

’Tis meet 1 should be used so, very meetii 2 . 

How have 1 been behaved, that he might stickn^ 

The small’st opinion on my least misuse? 

Enter lago and Emilia. 

lAGO 

What is your pleasure, madam? How is’t with you? 


DESDEMONA 


I cannot tell. Those that do teach young babes 
Do it with gentle means and easy tasks. 

He might have chid me so, for, in good faith, 

1 am a child to chiding. 
lAGO What is the matter, lady? 

EMILIA 

Alas, lago, my lord hath so bewhored her. 

Thrown such despite and heavy terms upon her. 
That true hearts cannot bear it. 

DESDEMONA Am I that name, lago? 

LAGO What name, fair lady? 

DESDEMONA 

Such as she said my lord did say 1 was. 

EMILIA 

He called her whore. A beggar in his drink 
Could not have laid such terms upon his calleti 28 . 
LAGO Why did he so? 

DESDEMONA [weepiug] 

1 do not know. I am sure 1 am none such. 

LAGO Do not weep, do not weep. Alas the day! 

EMILIA 

Hath she forsook so many noble matches. 

Her father and her country and her friends. 

To be called whore? Would it not make one weep? 

DESDEMONA 

It is my wretched fortune. 

LAGO Beshrewi35 him for’t! 

How comes this tricki36 upon him? 

DESDEMONA Nay, heaven doth know. 


EMILIA 

I will be hanged if some eternali37 villain, Some busy and 
insinuating! 38 rogue, Some cogging, cozening!39 slave, to get some 
office. Have not devised this slander. 1 will be hanged else. 

lAGO 

Fie, there is no such man. It is impossible. 

DESDEMONA 

If any such there be, heaven pardon him! 

EMILIA 

A halter!43 pardon him! And hell gnaw his bones! 

Why should he call her whore? Who keeps her company? 

What place? What time? What form! 45? what likelihood? 

The Moor’s abused by some most villainous knave. 

Some base notorious knave, some scurvy fellow. 

Oh, heavens, that such companions thou’dst unfold!48, And put in 
every honest hand a whip 
To lash the rascals naked through the world 
Even from the east to th’ west! 

LAGO Speak within door!5!. 

EMILIA 

Oh, fie upon them! Some such squire!32 he was That turned your wit 
the seamy side without! 33 
And made you to suspect me with the Moor. 

lAGO 

You are a fool. Go to!35. 

DESDEMONA Oh, God, lago. What shall 1 do to win my lord again? 

Good friend, go to him; for, by this light of heaven, 

I know not how I lost him. Here 1 kneel. 

[She kneeh.] 

If e’er my will did trespass ’gainst his love. 


Either in discourse of thoughti^o or actual deed, Or thati^i mine eyes, 
mine ears, or any sense Delighted themi 62 in any other form; Or that 
1 do not yeti63^ and ever did. And ever will—though he do shake me 
off 

To beggarly divorcement—love him dearly. 

Comfort forsweari66 rne! Unkindness may do much. And his 
unkindness may defeati^^ niy life. But never taint my love. I cannot 
say “whore.” 

It does abhori69 rne now I speak the word; To do the act that might 
the additioni70 earn Not the world’s mass of vanityi7i could make 
me. 

[She rises.] 

lAGO 

I pray you, be content. ’Tis but his humori72. 

The business of the state does him offense. 

And he does chide with you. 

DESDEMONA If ’twcrc no other— 

lAGO It is but so, I warrant. 

[Trumpets within.] 

Hark, how these instruments summon you to supper! 

The messengers of Venice stays the rneaU^s. 

Go in, and weep not. All things shall be well. 

Exeunt Desdemona and Emilia. 

Enter Roderigo. 

How now, Roderigo? 

RODERIGO I do not find that thou deal’st justly with me. 

LAGO What in the contrary? 

RODERIGO Every day thou daffst me with some devicei83, lago, and 

rather, as it seems to me now, keep’st 

from me all conveniencyiss than suppliest me with the least 
advantagei86 of hope. I will indeed no longer endure it, nor am I yet 


persuaded to put upi87 in peace what already I have foolishly 
suffered. 

lAGO Will you hear me, Roderigo? 

RODERiGO Faith, I have heard too much, for your words and 
performances are no kin together. 

lAGO You charge me most unjustly. 

RODERIGO With naught but truth. I have wasted myself out of my 
means. The jewels you have had from me to 
deliver Desdemona would half have corrupted a votaristi^s. 

You have told me she hath received them and 

returned me expectations and comforts of sudden respecti97 

and acquaintance, but I find none. 

lAGO Well, go to, very well. 

RODERIGO “Very well”! “Go to”! I cannot go to200^ man, nor ’tis not very 
well. By this hand, I think it is scurvy, and begin to find myself 

fopped202 in it. 

lAGO Very well. 

RODERIGO I tell you ’tis not very well204. i will make myself known to 
Desdemona. If she will return me my jewels, 

I will give over my suit and repent my unlawful solicitation; 
if not, assure yourself I will seek satisfaction207 
of you. 

lAGO You have said now209? 

RODERIGO Ay, and said nothing but what I protest2io 
intendment of doing. 

lAGO Why, now I see there’s mettle in thee, and even from this instant 
do build on thee a better opinion 
than ever before. Give me thy hand, Roderigo. Thou 
hast taken against me a most just exception; but yet I 
protest I have dealt most directly in thy affair. 


RODERiGO It hath not appeared. 

lAGO I grant indeed it hath not appeared, and your suspicion is not 
without wit and judgment. But, 

Roderigo, if thou hast that in thee indeed which I have greater reason 
to believe now than ever—I mean 
purpose, courage, and valor—this night show it. If 
thou the next night following enjoy not Desdemona, 
take me from this world with treachery and devise 

engines225 for my life. 

RODERIGO Well, what is it? Is it within reason and compass? 

lAGO Sir, there is especial commission come from Venice to depute 
Cassio in Othello’s place. 

RODERIGO Is that true? Why, then Othello and Desdemona return again 
to Venice. 

lAGO Oh, no; he goes into Mauritania and takes away with him the fair 
Desdemona, unless his abode be 
lingered here by some accident; wherein none can be 
so determinate235 as the removing of Cassio. 

RODERIGO How do you mean, removing of him? 

lAGO Why, by making him uncapable of Othello’s place—knocking out 
his brains. 

RODERIGO And that you would have me to do? 

lAGO Ay, if you dare do yourself a profit and a right. 

He sups tonight with a harlotry24i, and thither will I go to him. He 
knows not yet of his honorable fortune. If 
you will watch his going thence, which I will fashion 
to fall out244 between twelve and one, you may take him at your 
pleasure. I will be near to second your attempt, and he shall fall 
between us. Come, stand not amazed 
at it, but go along with me. I will show you such a 
necessity in his death that you shall think yourself 


bound to put it on him. It is now high249 suppertime, and the night 
grows to waste250. About it. 

RODERiGO I will hear further reason for this. 
lAGO And you shall be satisfied. 

Exeunt. 


4.3 Enter Othello, Lodovico, Desdemona, Emilia, and attendants. 

LODOVICO 

I do beseech you, sir, trouble yourself no further. 

OTHELLO 

Oh, pardon me; ’twill do me good to walk. 

LODOVICO 

Madam, good night. I humbly thank Your Ladyship. 

DESDEMONA 

Your Honor is most welcome. 

OTHELLO Will you walk, sir? 

Oh, Desdemona! 

DESDEMONA My lord? 

OTHELLO Get you to bed on th’instant. I will be returned forthwith. 
Dismiss your attendant there. Look’t 
be done. 

DESDEMONA I will, my lord. 

Exit [Othello, with Lodovico and attendants]. 

EMILIA How goes it now? He looks gentler than he did. 

DESDEMONA 

He says he will return incontinenti2, And hath commanded me to go 
to bed. 

And bid me to dismiss you. 

EMILIA Dismiss me? 


DESDEMONA 

It was his bidding. Therefore, good Emilia, 

Give me my nightly wearing, and adieu. 

We must not now displease him. 

EMILIA I would you had never seen him! 

DESDEMONA 

So would not I. My love doth so approve him 

That even his stubbornness, his checks^i, his frowns— Prithee, unpin 
me—have grace and favor in them. 

[Emiliaprepares Desdemona for bed.] 

EMILIA I have laid those sheets you bade me on the bed. 

DESDEMONA 

All’s one25. Good faith, how foolish are our minds! 

If I do die before thee, prithee shroud me 
In one of these same sheets. 

EMILIA Come, come, you talk27. 

DESDEMONA 

My mother had a maid called Barbary. 

She was in love, and he she loved proved mad29 
And did forsake her. She had a song of “Willow.” 

An old thing ’twas, but it expressed her fortune. 

And she died singing it. That song tonight 
Will not go from my mind; I have much to do33 
But to go hang my head all at one side 
And sing it like poor Barbary. Prithee, dispatch. 

EMILIA Shall I go fetch your nightgown36? 

DESDEMONA No, uupiu me here. 

This Lodovico is a proper^s man. 

EMILIA A very handsome man. 


DESDEMONA He speaks well. 

EMILIA I know a lady in Venice would have walked barefoot to Palestine 
for a touch of his nether lip. 

DESDEMONA [sUlging] 

“The poor soul sat sighing by a sycamore tree, 

Sing all a green willow44; Her hand on her bosom, her head on 
her knee. 

Sing willow, willow, willow. 

The fresh streams ran by her and murmured her moans; 

Sing willow, willow, willow; 

Her salt tears fell from her, and softened the stones—” 

Lay by these. 

[Singing] “Sing willow, willow, willow—” 

Prithee, hie thee. He’ll come anon^s. 

[Singing] “Sing all a green willow must be my garland. 

Let nobody blame him; his scorn I approve—” 

Nay, that’s not next.—Hark! Who is’t that knocks? 

EMILIA It’s the wind. 

DESDEMONA [singUlg] 

“I called my love false love; but what said he then? 

Sing willow, willow, willow; 

If I court more women, you’ll couch with more men.” 

So, get thee gone. Good night. Mine eyes do itch; 

Doth that bode weeping? 

EMILIA ’Tis neither here nor there. 

DESDEMONA 

I have heard it said so. Oh, these men, these men! 

Dost thou in conscience think—tell me, Emilia— 

That there be women do abuse64 their husbands In such gross kind? 


EMILIA There be some such, no question. 

DESDEMONA 

Wouldst thou do such a deed for all the world? 

EMILIA 

Why, would not you? 

DESDEMONA No, by this heavenly light! 

EMILIA 

Nor I neither by this heavenly light; 

I might do’t as well i’th’ dark. 

DESDEMONA 

Wouldst thou do such a deed for all the world? 

EMILIA 

The world’s a huge thing. It is a great price 
For a small vice. 

DESDEMONA 

Good troth, I think thou wouldst not. 

EMILIA By my troth, I think I should, and undo’t when I had done. 

Marry, I would not do such a thing for a 
joint ring, nor for measures of lawn76, nor for gowns, petticoats, nor 
caps, nor any petty exhibition77. But for all the whole world! Uds^s 
pity, who would not make her husband a cuckold to make him a 
monarch? I 

should venture purgatory for’t. 

DESDEMONA 

Beshrew me if I would do such a wrong 
For the whole world. 

EMILIA Why, the wrong is but a wrong i’th’ world, and having the world 
for your labor, ’tis a wrong in your 
own world, and you might quickly make it right. 


DESDEMONA 


I do not think there is any such woman. 

EMILIA Yes, a dozen, and as many87 

To th’ vantage as would store the world they played for. 

But 1 do think it is their husbands’ faults 

If wives do fall. Say that they slack their duties^o 

And pour our treasures into foreign laps^i. Or else break out in 
peevish jealousies. 

Throwing restraint upon us? Or say they strike us^s, Or scant our 
former having in despite94? 

Why, we have galls, and though we have some grace^s, Yet have we 
some revenge. Let husbands know 

Their wives have sense97 like them. They see, and smell. And have 
their palates both for sweet and sour. 

As husbands have. What is it that they99 do When they change us for 
others? Is it sportioo? 

I think it is. And doth affectionioi breed it? 

I think it doth. Is’t frailty that thus errs? 

It is so, too. And have not we affections. 

Desires for sport, and frailty, as men have? 

Then let them use us well; else let them know. 

The ills we do, their ills instruct us so. 

DESDEMONA 

Good night, good night. God me such usesi07 send Not to pick bad 
from bad, but by bad mendio^i 

Exeunt. 


5.1 Enter lago and Roderigo. 

lAGO 

Here stand behind this bulki. Straight will he come. 
Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home2. 


Quick, quick! Fear nothing. I’ll be at thy elbow. 

It makes us or it mars us. Think on that, 

And fix most firm thy resolution. 

RODERIGO 

Be near at hand. I may miscarry in’t. 
lAGO 

Here, at thy hand. Be bold, and take thy stand. 

[lago stands aside, Roderigo conceals himself.] 

RODERIGO 

I have no great devotion to the deed; 

And yet he hath given me satisfying reasons. 

’Tis but a man gone. Forth, my sword! He dies. 

[He draws.] 

lAGO 

I have rubbed this young quat almost to the sensed. And he grows 
angry. Now, whether he kill Cassio 
Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other. 

Every way makes my gain. Live Roderigoi4, He calls me to a 
restitution large 

Of gold and jewels that I bobbedi^ from him As gifts to Desdemona. 

It must not be. If Cassio do remain. 

He hath a daily beauty in his life 

That makes me ugly; and besides, the Moor 

May unfold^i me to him; there stand I in much peril. 

No, he must die. Be’t so. I hear him coming. 

Enter Cassio. 

RODERIGO [coming forth] 

I know his gait, ’tis he.—Villain, thou diest! 

[He attacks Cassio.] 


CASSIO 


That thrust had been mine enemy indeed, 

But that my coat25 is better than thou know’st. 

I will make proof^^ of thine. 

[He draws, and wounds Roderigo.] 

RODERiGO Oh, 1 am slain! 

[He falls. lago, from behind, wounds Cassio in the leg, and exits.] 

CASSIO 

1 am maimed forever. Help, ho! Murder! Murder! 

Enter Othello. 

OTHELLO The voice of Cassio! lago keeps his word. 

RODERIGO Oh, villain that 1 am! 

OTHELLO It is even so. 

CASSIO Oh, help, ho! Light! A surgeon! 

OTHELLO 

’Tis he. O brave lago, honest and just. 

That hast such noble sense of thy friend’s wrong! 

Thou teachest me.— Minion34, your dear lies dead. And your unblest 
fate hies35. Strumpet, 1 come. 

Forth of36 my heart those charms, thine eyes, are blotted; Thy bed, 
lust-stained, shall with lust’s blood be spotted. 

Exit Othello. 


Enter Lodovico and Gradano. 

CASSIO 

What ho! No watch? No passage's? Murder! Murder! 
GRATIANO 

’Tis some mischance. The voice is very direful. 

CASSIO Oh, help! 

LODOVICO Hark! 

RODERIGO Oh, wretched villain! 


LODOVICO 

Two or three groan. ’Tis heavy43 night; These may be counterfeits. 
Let’s think’t unsafe 

To come in to45 the cry without more help. 

[They remain near the entrance.] 

RODERIGO 

Nobody come? Then shall 1 bleed to death. 

Enter lago [in his shirtsleeves, with a light ]. 

LODOVICO Hark! 

GRATIANO 

Here’s one comes in his shirt, with light and weapons. 

lAGO 

Who’s there? Whose noise is this that cries49 on murder? 

LODOVICO 

We do not know. 

lAGO Did not you hear a cry? 

CASSIO 

Here, here! For heaven’s sake, help me! 

LAGO What’s the matter? 

[He moves toward Cassio.] 

GRATIANO [to Lodovico] 

This is Othello’s ancient, as 1 take it. 

LODOVICO [to Gradano] 

The same indeed, a very valiant fellow. 

LAGO [to Cassio] 

What54 are you here that cry so grievously? 

CASSIO 

lago? Oh, I am spoiled^s, undone by villains! 

Give me some help. 


lAGO 


Oh, me, Lieutenant! What villains have done this? 

CASSIO 

1 think that one of them is hereabout. 

And cannot make^^ away. 
lAGO Oh, treacherous villains! 


[To Lodovico and Gratiano] What are you there? Come in, and give 
some help. 

[They advance.] 

RODERiGO Oh, help me there! 

CASSIO 

That’s one of them. 

LAGO Oh, murderous slave! Oh, villain! 

[He stabs Roderigo.] 


RODERIGO 

Oh, damned lago! Oh, inhuman dog! 

lAGO 

Kill men i’th’ dark?—Where be these bloody thieves?— 

How silent is this town!—Ho! Murder, murder!— 

[To Lodovico and Gratiano] What may you be? Are you of good or evil? 
LODOVICO As you shall prove us, praise67 us. 

LAGO Signor Lodovico? 

LODOVICO He, sir. 
lAGO 

1 cry you mercy^o. Here’s Cassio hurt by villains. 

GRATIANO Cassio? 

LAGO How is’t, brother? 

CASSIO My leg is cut in two. 

LAGO Marry, heaven forbid! 


Light, gentlemen! I’ll bind it with my shirt. 

[He hands them the light, and tends to Cassia’s wound.] 

Enter Bianca. 

BIANCA 

What is the matter, ho? Who is’t that cried? 
lAGO Who is’t that cried? 

BIANCA Oh, my dear Cassio! 

My sweet Cassio! Oh, Cassio, Cassio, Cassio! 

lAGO 

Oh, notable strumpet! Cassio, may you suspect 
Who they should be that have thus mangled you? 

CASSIO No. 

GRATIANO 

I am sorry to find you thus. I have been to seek you. 
lAGO 

Lend me a garter. [He applies a tourniquet] So.—Oh, for a chair^s, To 
bear him easily hence! 

BIANCA 

Alas, he faints! Oh, Cassio, Cassio, Cassio! 

lAGO 

Gentlemen all, I do suspect this trash 
To be a party in this injury.— 

Patience awhile, good Cassio.—Come, come; 

Lend me a light. [He shines the light on Roderigo.] Know we this face or 
no? 

Alas, my friend and my dear countryman 
Roderigo! No.—Yes, sure.—Oh, heaven! Roderigo! 

GRATIANO what, of Venice? 

LAGO Even he, sir. Did you know him? 


GRATiANO Know him? Ay. 
lAGO 

Signor Gratiano? I cry your gentle^s pardon. 

These bloody accidents^^ must excuse my manners That so neglected 
you. 

GRATIANO 1 am glad to see you. 
lAGO 

How do you, Cassio?—Oh, a chair, a chair! 

GRATIANO Roderigo! 
lAGO 

He, he, ’tis he. [A litter is brought in.] Oh, that’s well saidioo; the chair. 
Some good man bear him carefully from hence; 

I’ll fetch the General’s surgeon. [To Bianca] Fori02 you, mistress. Save 
you your labori03. —He that lies slain here, Cassio, Was my dear 
friend. What malicei04 was between you? 

CASSIO 

None in the world, nor do 1 know the man. 

LAGO [to Bianca] 

What, look you pale?—Oh, bear him out o’th’air.io^ 

[Cassio and Roderigo are borne off.] 

Stay youi07, good gentlemen.—Look you pale, mistress?— Do you 
perceive the gastnessios of her eye?— Nay, if you starei09, we shall 
hear more anon.— Behold her well; 1 pray you, look upon her. 

Do you see, gentlemen? Nay, guiltiness 
Will speak, though tongues were out of use. 

[Enter EmilicL] 

EMILIA 

’Las, what’s the matter? What’s the matter, husband? 

lAGO 

Cassio hath here been set on in the dark 


By Roderigo and fellows that are scaped. 

He’s almost slain, and Roderigo dead. 

EMILIA 

Alas, good gentleman! Alas, good Cassio! 

lAGO 

This is the fruits of whoring. Prithee, Emilia, 

Go knowii9 of Cassio where he supped tonight. 

[To Bianca] What, do you shake at that? 

BIANCA 

He supped at my house, but 1 therefore shake not. 

lAGO 

Oh, did he so? 1 charge you go with me. 

EMILIA Oh, fie upon thee, strumpet! 

BIANCA 

I am no strumpet, but of life as honesti24 
As you that thus abuse me. 

EMILIA As 1? Faugh! Fie upon thee! 
lAGO 

Kind gentlemen, let’s go see poor Cassio dressedi27. — Come, mistress, 
you must tell’s another tale.— 

Emilia, run you to the citadel 

And tell my lord and lady what hath happed.— 

Will you go on afore? [Aside] This is the night 
That either makes me or fordoesi32 me quite. 

Exeunt. 


5.2 Enter Othello [with a light], and Desdemona in her bed. 

OTHELLO 

It is the causei, it is the cause, my soul. 


Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars! 

It is the cause. Yet I’ll not shed her blood, 

Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow. 

And smooth as monumental^ alabaster. 

Yet she must die, else she’ll betray more men. 

Put out the light, and then put out the light.7 

If I quench thee, thou flaming minister^, I can again thy former light 
restore. 

Should I repent meiO; but once put out thy light. Thou cunning’st 
patternii of excelling nature, I know not where is that Promethean 
heati2 

That can thy light relumei^. When I have plucked thy rose, I cannot 
give it vital growth again; 

It needs must wither. I’ll smell thee on the tree. 

[He kisses her.] 

Oh, balmy breath, that dost almost persuade 
Justice to break her sword! One more, one more. 

Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee. 

And love thee after. One more, and that’s the last. 

[He kisses her.] 

So sweet was ne’er so fatal. I must weep. 

But they are cruel tears^i. This sorrow’s heavenly; It strikes where it 
doth love22. She wakes. 

DESDEMONA Who’s there? Othello? 

OTHELLO Ay, Desdemona. 

DESDEMONA Will you comc to bed, my lord? 

OTHELLO Have you prayed tonight, Desdemon? 

DESDEMONA Ay, my lord. 

OTHELLO 

If you bethink yourself of any crime^s 


Unreconciled as yet to heaven and grace, 

Solicit for it straight^o. 

DESDEMONA 

Alack, my lord, what may you mean by that? 

OTHELLO 

Well, do it, and be brief. 1 will walk by. 

I would not kill thy unprepared spirit. 

No, heaven forfend34! i would not kill thy soul. 

DESDEMONA 

Talk you of killing? 

OTHELLO Ay, I do. 

DESDEMONA Then heaven 
Have mercy on me! 

OTHELLO Amen, with all my heart! 

DESDEMONA 

If you say so, 1 hope you will not kill me. 

OTHELLO Humh! 

DESDEMONA 

And yet 1 fear you; for you’re fatal then 

When your eyes roll so. Why I should fear I know not. 

Since guiltiness 1 know not; but yet 1 feel 1 fear. 

OTHELLO 

Think on thy sins. 

DESDEMONA They are loves 1 bear to you42. 

OTHELLO Ay, and for that thou diest. 

DESDEMONA 

That death’s unnatural that kills for loving. 

Alas, why gnaw you so your nether lip? 

Some bloody passion shakes your very frame. 


These are portents; but yet I hope, I hope, 

They do not point on me. 

OTHELLO Peace, and be still! 

DESDEMONA I will SO. What’s the matter? 

OTHELLO 

That handkerchief which I so loved and gave thee 
Thou gav’st to Cassio. 

DESDEMONA No, by my life and soul! 

Send for the man and ask him. 

OTHELLO 

Sweet soul, take heed, take heed of perjury. 

Thou art on thy deathbed. 

DESDEMONA 

Ay, but not yet to die. 

OTHELLO Yes, presently56. 

Therefore confess thee freely of thy sin; 

For to deny each article with oath 

Cannot remove nor choke the strong conception59 

That 1 do groan withal60. Thou art to die. 

DESDEMONA 

Then Lord have mercy on me! 

OTHELLO 1 say, amen. 

DESDEMONA 

And have you mercy too! 1 never did 
Offend you in my life; never loved Cassio 

But with such general warranty64 of heaven As 1 might love. I never 
gave him token. 

OTHELLO 

By heaven, I saw my handkerchief in’s hand. 


Oh, perjured woman! Thou dost stone^^ my heart, And makes me call 
what I intend to do 
A murder, which I thought a sacrifice. 

I saw the handkerchief. 

DESDEMONA He found it, then. 

I never gave it him. Send for him hither; 

Let him confess a truth. 

OTHELLO He hath confessed. 

DESDEMONA What, my lord? 

OTHELLO 

That he hath used thee. 

DESDEMONA How? Unlawfully? 

OTHELLO Ay. 

DESDEMONA 

He will not say so. 

OTHELLO No, his mouth is stopped; 

Honest lago hath ta’en order76 for’t. 

DESDEMONA 

Oh, my fear interprets. What, is he dead? 

OTHELLO 

Had all his hairs been lives, my great revenge 
Had stomach for them all. 

DESDEMONA 

Alas, he is betrayed and I undone! 

[She weeps.] 

OTHELLO 

Out, strumpet! Weep’st thou for him to my face? 

DESDEMONA 

Oh, banish me, my lord, but kill me not! 


OTHELLO Down, struHipet! 

DESDEMONA 

Kill me tomorrow; let me live tonight! 

OTHELLO Nay, if you strive— 

DESDEMONA 

But half an hour! 

OTHELLO Being donees, there is no pause. 

DESDEMONA 

But while 1 say one prayer! 

OTHELLO It is too late. 

Smothers her. 

EMILIA (at the door) My lord, my lord! What, ho! My lord, my lord! 

OTHELLO 

What noise is this? Not dead? Not yet quite dead? 

1 that am cruel am yet merciful; 

1 would not have thee linger in thy pain. 

[He dispatches her.] 

So, so. 

EMILIA (within) What, ho! My lord, my lord! 

OTHELLO who’s there? 

EMILIA [within] 

Oh, good my lord, 1 would speak a word with you! 

OTHELLO 

Yes, ’tis Emilia.—By and by.—She’s dead. 

’Tis likens she comes to speak of Cassio’s death.— The noise was 
here96. Ha! No more moving? 

Still as the grave. Shall she come in? Were’t good?— 

1 think she stirs again. No. What’s best to do? 

If she come in, she’ll sure speak to my wife. 


My wife! My wife! What wife? I have no wife. 

Oh, insupportable! Oh, heavy hour! 

Methinks it should be now a huge eclipse 
Of sun and moon, and that th’affrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration. 104 

EMILIA [within] 1 do beseech you That 1 may speak with you, O good 
my lord! 

OTHELLO 

1 had forgot thee. Oh, come in, Emilia.— 

Softi07^ by and by. Let me the curtains draw.— 

[He closes the bedcurtaim and opens the door.] 

Where art thou? 

Enter Emilia. 

What’s the matter with thee now? 

EMILIA 

Oh, my good lord, yonder’s foul murders done! 

OTHELLO what, now? 

EMILIA But now, my lord. 

OTHELLO 

It is the very errorii 2 of the moon; Shelia comes more nearer earth 
than she was wont. And makes men madii4, 

EMILIA 

Cassio, my lord, hath killed a young Venetian 
Called Roderigo. 

OTHELLO Roderigo killed? 

And Cassio killed? 

EMILIA No, Cassio is not killed. 

OTHELLO 

Not Cassio killed? Then murder’s out of tune. 


And sweet revenge grows harsh. 

DESDEMONA Oh, falsely, falsely murdered! 

EMILIA Oh, Lord, what cry is that? 

OTHELLO That? What? 

EMILIA 

Outi23 and alas, that was my lady’s voice. 

[She opens the bedcurtains.] 

Help, help, ho, help! O lady, speak again! 

Sweet Desdemona! O sweet mistress, speak! 

DESDEMONA A guiltlcss death I die. 

EMILIA Oh, who hath done this deed? 

DESDEMONA Nobody; I myself. Farewell. 

Commend me to my kind lord. Oh, farewell! 

[She dies.] 

OTHELLO 

Why, how should she be murdered? 

EMILIA Alas, who knows? 

OTHELLO 

You heard her say herself it was not I. 

EMILIA 

She said so. I must needs report the truth. 

OTHELLO 

She’s like a liar gone to burning hell! 

’Twas I that killed her. 

EMILIA Oh, the more angel she. 

And you the blacker devil! 

OTHELLO 

She turned to folly 136 ^ and she was a whore. 


EMILIA 


Thou dost beliei37 her, and thou art a devil. 

OTHELLO She was false as water. 

EMILIA Thou art rash as fire to say 
That she was false. Oh, she was heavenly true! 

OTHELLO 

Cassio did top her. Ask thy husband elsei4i. 

Oh, 1 were damned beneath all depth in hell 
But that 1 did proceed upon just grounds 
To this extremity. Thy husband knew it all. 

EMILIA My husband? 

OTHELLO Thy husband. 

EMILIA That she was false to wedlock? 

OTHELLO 

Ay, with Cassio. Nay, had she been true. 

If heaven would make me such another world 
Of one entire and perfect chrysoliteiso^ pd not have sold her for it. 
EMILIA My husband? 

OTHELLO 

Ay, ’twas he that told me on her first. 

An honest man he is, and hates the slime 
That sticks on filthy deeds. 

EMILIA My husband? 

OTHELLO 

What needs this iterancei57^ woman? 1 say thy husband. 

EMILIA 

Oh, mistress, villainy hath made mocks withiss love! 

My husband say she was false? 

OTHELLO He, woman; 

1 say thy husband. Dost understand the word? 


My friend, thy husband, honest, honest lago. 

EMILIA 

If he say so, may his pernicious soul 
Rot half a grain a day! He lies to th’ heart. 

She was too fond of her most filthy bargain. 

OTHELLO Ha? 

[He draws.] 

EMILIA Do thy worst! 

This deed of thine is no more worthy heaven 
Than thou wast worthy her. 

OTHELLO Peace, you were best.i^s 
EMILIA 

Thou hast not half that power to do me harm 
As I have to be hurt. O gulH^O! o dolt! 

As ignorant as dirt! Thou hast done a deed— 

I care not for thy sword; I’ll make thee known. 

Though I lost twenty lives.—Help! Help, ho, help! 

The Moor hath killed my mistress! Murder, murder! 

Enter Montano, Gradano, and lago. 

MONTANO 

What is the matter? How now. General? 

EMILIA 

Oh, are you come, lago? You have done well. 

That men must lay their murders on your necki77. 

GRATiANO what is the matter? 

EMILIA [to lago] 

Disprove this villain, if thou be’st a man. 

He says thou told’st him that his wife was false. 

I know thou didst not; thou’rt not such a villainisi. 


speak, for my heart is full. 

lAGO 

I told him what I thought, and told no more 
Than what he found himself was apti84 and true. 

EMILIA 

But did you ever tell him she was false? 
lAGO I did. 

EMILIA 

You told a lie, an odious, damned lie! 

Upon my soul, a lie, a wicked lie. 

She false with Cassio? Did you say with Cassio? 

lAGO 

With Cassio, mistress. Go to, charmi^o your tongue. 

EMILIA 

I will not charm my tongue; I am bound to speak. 

My mistress here lies murdered in her bed— 

ALL Oh, heavens forfend! 

EMILIA 

And your reports have set the murder on. 

OTHELLO 

Nay, stare not, masters. It is true indeed. 

GRATiANO ’Tis a Strange truth. 

MONTANO 

Oh, monstrous act! 

EMILIA Villainy, villainy, villainy! 

I think upon’t—I think I smelTt! Oh, villainy! 

I thought so theni99 —pn kdi myself for grief— Oh, villainy, villainy! 
lAGO 

What, are you mad? I charge you, get you home. 


EMILIA 

Good gentlemen, let me have leave to speak. 

’Tis proper I obey him, but not now. 

Perchance, lago, 1 will ne’er go home. 

OTHELLO 

Oh! Oh! Oh! 

[Othello falls on the bed]205 

EMILIA Nay, lay thee down and roar. 

For thou hast killed the sweetest innocent 
That e’er did lift up eye207. 

OTHELLO [rising] Oh, she was foul! 

I scarce did know you, uncle. There lies your niece. 

Whose breath indeed these hands have newly stopped. 

I know this act shows2io horrible and grim. 

GRATIANO 

Poor Desdemon! I am glad thy father’s dead. 

Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 

Shore his old thread2i3 in twain. Did he live now. This sight would 
make him do a desperate turn2i4, Yea, curse his better angel from his 
side. 

And fall to reprobance2i6. 

OTHELLO 

’Tis pitiful. But yet lago knows 

That she with Cassio hath the act of shame 

A thousand times committed. Cassio confessed it; 

And she did gratify220 his amorous works With that recognizance22i 
and pledge of love Which I first gave her. I saw it in his hand; 

It was a handkerchief, an antique token 
My father gave my mother. 

EMILIA Oh, God! Oh, heavenly God! 


lAGO 

Zounds, hold your peace. 

EMILIA ’Twill out, ’twill out! I peace? 

No, I will speak as liberal as the north227. 

Let heaven and men and devils, let them all. 

All, all, cry shame against me, yet I’ll speak. 

lAGO 

Be wise, and get you home. 

EMILIA I will not. 

[lago threatens Emilia.] 

GRATIANO Fie, 

Your sword upon a woman? 

EMILIA 

Oh, thou dull Moor! That handkerchief thou speak’st of 
I found by fortune and did give my husband; 

For often, with a solemn earnestness. 

More than indeed belonged^ss to such a trifle. He begged of me to 
steal’t. 

LAGO Villainous whore! 

EMILIA 

She give it Cassio? No, alas! I found it. 

And I did give’t my husband. 

LAGO Filth, thou best! 

EMILIA 

By heaven, I do not, I do not, gentlemen. 

Oh, murderous coxcomb240! what should such a fool Do with so good 
a wife? 

OTHELLO Are there no stones242 in heaven 

But what serves for the thunder? — Precious243 villain! 


[He runs at lago; Montano disarms Othello. lago, from behind, stabs Emilia.] 


GRATIANO 

The woman falls! Sure he hath killed his wife. 

EMILIA 

Ay, ay. Oh, lay me by my mistress’ side. 

[Exitlago.] 

GRATIANO He’s gone, but his wife’s killed. 

MONTANO 

’Tis a notorious villain. Take you this weapon. 

Which I have here recovered from the Moor. 

Come, guard the door without. Let him not pass. 

But kill him rather. I’ll after that same villain. 

For ’tis a damned slave. 

Exit [with all but Othello and Emilia, who has been laid by Desdemona’s side]. 
OTHELLO I am not valiant neither. 

But every puny whipster gets my sword^ss. 

But why should honor outlive honesty254? 

Let it go all. 

EMILIA What did thy song bode, lady? 

Hark, canst thou hear me? I will play the swan256^ And die in music. 

[She sings] “Willow, willow, willow.” 

Moor, she was chaste. She loved thee, cruel Moor. 

So come my soul to bliss as I speak true. 

So speaking as I think, alas, I die. 

[She dies.] 

OTHELLO 

I have another weapon in this chamber; 

It was a sword of Spain, the ice-brook’s temper 262 — oh, here it is. [He 
finds a sword.] Uncle, I must come forth. 

GRATIANO [within] 

If thou attempt it, it will cost thee dear. 


Thou hast no weapon, and perforce must suffer. 

OTHELLO 

Look in upon me then and speak with me, 

Or, naked267 as I am, I will assault thee. 

[Enter Gratiano.] 

GRATIANO 

What is the matter? 

OTHELLO Behold, 1 have a weapon; 

A better never did itself sustain 

Upon a soldier’s thigh. 1 have seen the day 

That, with this little arm and this good sword, 

1 have made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your stop273. But oh, vain boast! 

Who can control his fate? ’Tis not so now. 

Be not afraid, though you do see me weaponed; 

Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt276 
And very seamark277 of my utmost sail. 

[Gratiano steps back.] 

Do you go back dismayed? ’Tis a lost278 fear; Man but a rush279 
against Othello’s breast And he retires. Where should Othello go? 

[He turns to Desdemona.] 

Now, how dost thou look now? Oh, ill-starred wench! 

Pale as thy smock! When we shall meet at compt 282 ^ This look of thine 
will hurl my soul from heaven. 

And fiends will snatch at it. Cold, cold, my girl? 

Even like thy chastity. Oh, cursed, cursed slave285! 

Whip me, ye devils. 

From the possession of this heavenly sight! 

Blow me about in winds! Roast me in sulfur! 

Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire! 


Oh, Desdemon! Dead, Desdemon! Dead! Oh! Oh! 

Enter Lodovico, Cassio [carried in a litter], Montano, and lago [prisoner], 
with officers. 

LODOVICO 

Where is this rash and most unfortunate man? 

OTHELLO 

That’s he that was Othello. Here 1 am. 

LODOVICO 

Where is that viper? Bring the villain forth. 

[lago is led forward.] 

OTHELLO 

I look down towards his feet294; but that’s a fable. 

If that thou be’st a devil, I cannot kill thee. 

[He wounds logo.] 

LODOVICO 

Wrench his sword from him. 

[Othello is disarmed.] 

lAGO I bleed, sir, but not killed. 

OTHELLO 

I am not sorry neither. I’d have thee live. 

For in my sense298 ’tis happiness to die. 

LODOVICO 

O thou Othello, that was once so good, 

Fall’n in the practice of a cursed slave^oo^ What shall be said to thee? 
OTHELLO Why, anything. 

An honorable murderer, if you will. 

For naught I did in hate, but all in honor. 

LODOVICO 

This wretch hath part confessed his villainy. 


Did you and he consent^os in Cassio’s death? 

OTHELLO Ay. 

CASSIO 

Dear General, I never gave you cause. 

OTHELLO 

I do believe it, and 1 ask your pardon. 

Will you, 1 pray, demand that demi-devil 
Why he hath thus ensnared my soul and body? 

lAGO 

Demand me nothing. What you know, you know. 

From this time forth I never will speak word. 

LODOvico What, not to pray? 

GRATiANO Torments3i4 will ope your lips. 

OTHELLO Well, thou dost best^is. 

LODOVICO 

Sir, you shall understand what hath befall’n. 

Which, as I think, you know not. Here is a letter Found in the pocket 
of the slain Roderigo; 

And here another. [Reproduces letters.] The one of them imports The 
death of Cassio, to be undertook 
By Roderigo. 

OTHELLO 

Oh, villain! 

CASSIO Most heathenish and most gross322i 
LODOVICO [showing another paper] 

Now here’s another discontented^ss paper Found in his pocket too. 
And this, it seems, 

Roderigo meant t’have sent this damned villain; 

But that belike326 lago in the interim Came in and satisfied him327. 
OTHELLO [to lago] Oh, thou pernicious caitiff!— How came you, Cassio, 


by that handkerchief 
That was my wife’s? 

CASSio I found it in my chamber; 

And he himself confessed but even now 
That there he dropped it for a special purpose 
Which wrought to his desire.333 
OTHELLO Oh, fool, fool, fool! 

CASSIO 

There is besides in Roderigo’s letter 
How he upbraids lago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch, whereon it came336 

That I was cast337- and even but now he spake. After long seeming 
dead, lago hurt him, 
lago set him on. 

LODOvico [to Othello] 

You must forsake this room and go with us. 

Your power and your command is taken off34i, And Cassio rules in 
Cyprus. For this slave. 

If there be any cunning cruelty 

That can torment him much and hold him long344^ it shall be his. You 
shall close prisoner rest345 
Till that the nature of your fault be known 
To the Venetian state.—Come, bring away. 

OTHELLO 

Soft you348- a word or two before you go. 

I have done the state some service, and they know’t. 

No more of that. I pray you, in your letters. 

When you shall these unlucky35i deeds relate. Speak of me as I am; 
nothing extenuate. 

Nor set down aught in malice. Then must you speak 


Of one that loved not wisely but too well; 

Of one not easily jealous but, being wrought^ss^ Perplexed356 in the 
extreme; of one whose hand, Like the base Indian357^ threw a pearl 
away Richer than all his tribe; of one whose subdued^ss eyes. Albeit 
unused to the melting mood. 

Drops tears as fast as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinable gum36i. get you down this; And say besides that in 
Aleppo once. 

Where a malignant and a turbaned Turk 
Beat a Venetian and traduced the state, 

I took by th’ throat the circumcised dog 
And smote him, thus. 

[He stabs himself. 

LODOVico Oh, bloody period367! 

GRATiANO All that is spoke is marred. 

OTHELLO 

I kissed thee ere I killed thee. No way but this. 

Killing myself, to die upon a kiss. 

[He kisses Desdemona and] dies. 

CASSIO 

This did I fear, but thought he had no weapon; 

For he was great of heart. 

LODOVICO [to logo] O Spartan dog372^ More fell373 than anguish, hunger, 
or the sea! 

Look on the tragic loading of this bed. 

This is thy work. The object poisons sight; 

Let it be hid. Gratiano, keep376 the house, 

[The bedcurtains are drawn.] 

And seize upon377 the fortunes of the Moor, For they succeed on378 
you. [To Cassio] To you. Lord Governor, Remains the censure379 of 
this hellish villain. The time, the place, the torture. Oh, enforce it! 


Myself will straight aboard, and to the state 
This heavy act with heavy heart relate. 

Exeunt. 



DATE AND TEXT 

‘Tf-’ 


On October 6, 1621, Thomas Walkley entered in the Stationers’ 
Register, the official record book of the London Company of Stationers 
(booksellers and printers), “The Tragedie of Othello, the moore of 
Venice,” and published the play in the following year: 

THE Tragoedy of Othello, The Moore of Venice. As it hath 
beene diuerse times acted at the Globe, and at the Black-Friers, 
by his Maiesties Servants. Written by William Shakespeare. 
LONDON, Printed by N.O. [Nicholas Okes] for Thomas Walkley, 
and are to be sold at his shop, at the Eagle and Child, in 
Brittans Bursse. 1622. 

This text of this quarto is a good one, based probably on a scribal 
transcript of Shakespeare’s working manuscript, although it is some one 
hundred and sixty lines shorter than the Folio text of 1623, mostly in 
scattered small omissions. The Folio text may have been derived (via an 
intermediate transcript) from a revision of the original authorial 
manuscript, in which Shakespeare himself copied over his work and 
made a large number of synonymous or nearly synonymous changes as 
he did so. These papers, edited by someone else to remove profanity as 
required by law and introducing other stylistic changes in the process, 
seemingly became the basis of the playbook and also of the Folio text. E. 
A. J. Honigmann {The Texts of “Othello” and Shakespearian Revision, 
1996) proposes that Ralph Crane prepared a transcript to serve as copy 
for the Folio text, though not all scholars have agreed. 

The textual situation is thus complex. The Folio text appears to 
contain a significant number of authorial changes, but it was also 
worked on by one or more sophisticating scribes and by compositors 
whose changes are sometimes hard to distinguish from those of 



Shakespeare. The quarto text was printed by a printing establishment 
that was not known for careful work but does stand close in some ways 
to a Shakespearean original. Editorially, then, the Folio is the copy text, 
and its readings are to be preferred when the quarto is not clearly 
correct and especially when the Folio gives us genuinely new words, but 
the quarto’s readings demand careful consideration when the Folio text 
may be suspected of mechanical error (e.g., the shortening of words in 
full lines) or compositorial substitution of alternative forms, 
normalizations, and easy adjustments of meter. There are times when 
the Folio’s compositor may have been misled by nearby words or letters 
in his copy. And, because the Folio’s stage directions are probably 
scribal, attention should be paid to those in the quarto. 

According to a Revels account that was suspected of being a forgery 
soon after its publication in 1842 but is now generally accepted, the 
earliest mention of the play is on “Hallamas Day, being the first of 
Nouembar,” 1604, when “the Kings Maiesties plaiers” performed “A Play 
in the Banketinge house att Whit Hall Called The Moor of Venis.” 
Possible echoes of Othello in The Honest Whore, Part I, by Thomas Dekker 
and Thomas Middleton (1604) and in Richard Knolles’s History of the 
Turks (1603) help fix a forward date of composition. Francis Meres does 
not list the play in 1598. On stylistic grounds, the play is usually dated 
in 1603 or 1604, although arguments are sometimes presented for a date 
as early as 1601 or 1602. 



TEXTUAL NOTES 

‘Tf-’ 


These textual notes are not a historical collation, either of the early 
quartos and folios or of more recent editions; they are simply a record of 
departures in this edition from the copy text. The reading adopted in this 
edition appears in boldface, followed by the rejected reading from the 
copy text, i.e., the First Folio. Only major alterations in punctuation are 
noted. Changes in lineation are not indicated, nor are some minor and 
obvious typographical errors. 

Copy text: the First Folio. The adopted readings are from the quarto of 
1622 [Ql], unless otherwise indicated; [eds.] means that the adopted 
reading was first proposed by some editor subsequent to the First Folio. 
Act and scene divisions are marked in the Folio with the exception of 

2.3. 

1 . 1 . 

1 Tush, never Neuer 

4 ’Sblood, but But 

16 And, in conclusion [Ql; not in F] 

26 togaed Tongued 
30 other others 
34 God bless blesse 
68 full fall 

68 thick-lips Thicks-lips 

74 changes chances 

75 [and elsewhere] lose [eds.] loose 81 Thieves, thieves, thieves 
Theeues, Theeues 83.1 Brabando above [in F, printed as a speech prefix 
to line 84] 


88 Zounds, sir Sir [also at line 111] 

103 bravery knauerie 

119 are now are 
158 pains apines 

161 sign. That [eds.] signe) that 186 night might 

1 . 2 . 

34 Duke Dukes 
50 carrack Carract 
64 her! [eds.] her 
69 darlings Deareling 

89 I do do 
1.3. 

1 There is There’s 
1 these this 

61 DUKE AND SENATORS [All Ql] Sen. 

101 maimed main’d 
108 upon vp on 

108 DUKE [Ql; not in F] 

109 overt ouer 

112 [and elsewhere] first senator Sen. 

124 till tell 

132 battles Battaile 

132 fortunes Fortune 

141 travels’ Trauellours 143 rocks, and Rocks 
143 heads head 

145 other others 

146 Anthropophagi Antropophague 

147 Do grow Grew 
149 thence hence 


157 intentively instinctiuely 
161 sighs kisses 

203 grece grise 

204 Into your favor [Ql; not in F] 

222 pierced pierc’d 

222 ear eares 

227 sovereign more soueraigne 
233 couch [eds.] Coach [F] Gooch [Ql] 

237 These [eds.] This 

244 Nor 1.1 would not Nor would I 251 did love loue 

267 me [eds.] my 

273 instruments Instrument 

281 DESDEMONA Tonight, my lord? duke This night [Ql; not in F] 

285 With And 

294 FIRST SENATOR Sen. 

296.1 Exeunt Exit 

302 matters matter 

303 the the 

329 beam [eds.] braine [F] ballance [Ql] 

333-4 our unbitted or vnbitted 
335 scion [eds.] Seyen [F] syen [Ql] 

353 error errors 

354 She ... she must [Ql; not in F] 

358 a supersubtie supersubtie 

378-82 RODERiGO What... purse [Ql; not in F] 

386 a snipe Snpe 
389 He’s [Ha’s Ql] She ha’s 
396 ear eares 
2 . 1 . 


35 prays praye 

36 heaven Heauens 

42 THIRD GENTLEMAN Gent. 

44 arrivance Arriuancie 

45 this the 

58 SECOND GENTLEMAN Gent, [also at lines 61, 68, and 95] 
72 clog enclogge 84 And ... comfort [Ql; not in F] 

90 tell me tell 
94 the sea Sea 
96 their this 
107 list leaue 
111 doors doore 

156 [and elsewhere] ne’er neu’r 
158 such wight such wightes 
170 gyve [eds.] giue 

174 An and 

175 courtesy Curtsie 

176 clyster pipes Cluster-pipes 
215.1 Exeunt [eds.] Exit 

217 hither thither 

230 again a game 

240 fortune Forune 

242-3 compassing compasse 

244-5 finder out finder 245 occasions occasion 

245 has he’s 

264 mutualities mutabilities 
301 for wife for wift 

308 rank right 

309 nightcap Night-Cape 


2 . 2 . 

6 addiction [eds.] addition 
10 Heaven bless Blesse 
2.3. 

27 stoup [eds.] slope 

38 unfortunate infortunate 

52 lads else 

57 to put put to 

61, 71 God heauen 

76 Englishman Englishmen 

91 Then ... auld [Then ... owd Ql] And take thy awVd 

93 ’Fore God Why 97 God’s heau’ns 

106 God forgive Forgiue 

110 speak I speake 

123 the his 

138 s.d. Cry within: “Help! Help!” [from Ql: “Helpe, helpe, within”] 

139 Zounds, you You 

152 God’s will Alas 

153 Montano—sir Montano 

156 God’s will. Lieutenant, hold Fie, fie Lieutenant 158 Zounds, II 
161 sense of place [eds.] place of sense 184 wont be wont to be 
201 Zounds, if I If I once 

212 leagued [eds.] league 218 Thus This 227 the then 

246 well now well 

250 vile vil’d 

255 God Heauen 

260 thought had thought 

283 Oh, God Oh 

308 I’ll I 


311 denotement [eds.] denotement 325-6 me here me 
337 were’t were 

356 s.d. Enter Roderigo [after line 356 in F] 

369 hast hath 

372 By the Mass Introth 

378 on; [on Ql] on 

379 the while [eds.] a while 
3.1. 

1 Musicians [eds.] Musicians, and Clowne 
5 [and at lines 7, 9, and 15] a musician Mus. 

21 s.d. Exeunt [eds.] Exit 

22 hear heare me 

26 General’s wife Generali 

31 CASSio Do, good my friend [Ql; not in F] 

42 s.d. Exit [at line 41 in F] 

52 To ... front [Ql; not in F] 

3.3. 

16 circumstance Circumstances 
41 you your 
55 Yes, faith I sooth 
66 or on 

80 By’r Lady Trust me 
103 you he 
118 By heaven Alas 
124 In Of 

148 that all that: All 148 free to free 
152 But some Wherein 

160 oft of 

161 wisdom then wisdome 


175 By heaven. I’ll He 

183 fondly [eds.] soundly [F] strongly [Ql] 

188 God Heauen 
194 Is once Is 
196 blown blow’d 
199 dances well Dances 
216 God Heauen 

218 keep’t [eds.] keepe [Ql] kept [F] 

225 [and elsewhere] to too 
230 I’faith Trust me 
232 my your 

249 disproportion disproportions 264 to hold to 
275 qualities Quantities 276 human humane 
289 of to 

294 oh, then heaven mocks Heauen mock’d 301 Faith Why 
305.1 Exit [at line 304 in F] 

328 faith but 

345 s.d. Enter Othello [after “I did say so” in F] 

354 of her in her 

385 remorse; [remorce. Ql] remorse 407 see, sir see 
411 supervisor supervision 

439 then laid laid 

440 Over ore 
440 sighed sigh 

440 kissed kisse 

441 Cried cry 

455 any that was [eds.] any, it was 468 mind perhaps minde 
471 Ne’er feels [eds.] Neu’r keepes 3.4. 

23 that the 


37 It yet It 
56 faith indeed 
77 rfaith Indeed 
79 God Heauen 
83 Heaven bless Blesse 
88 can, sir can 

94-5 DESDEMONA I pray ... Cassio. othello The handkerchief! [Ql; not 
in F] 

99 rfaith Insooth 

100 Zounds Away 

142 s.d. Exit [after line 141 in F] 

164 that the 

169.1 Exit [after line 168 in F] 

172 rfaith Indeed 

182 friend, [eds.] Friend, 

183 absence [eds.] absence, [Ql] Absence: [F] 

188 by my faith in good troth 

4.1. 

32 Faith Why 
36 Zounds, that’s that’s 
45 work workes 
52 No, forbear [Ql; not in F] 

72 couch [Coach Ql] Cowch; 

79 unsuiting [Ql corrected] vnfitting [Ql uncorrected] resulting [F] 

81 ’sense senses 

97 clothes Cloath 

103 conster conserue 

105 you now you 109 power dowre 

113 a woman woman 

114 i’faith indeed 


121 Do you triumph, Roman? Do ye triumph, Romaine? 

122 marry her marry 

125 win [eds.] winnes 

126 Faith Why 

126 shall marry marry 

133 beckons becomes 

138 by this hand, she [Ql; not in F] 

166 Faith, II 

168 Faith Yes 

215.1 [after line 212 in F] 

218 God save Saue 
241 By my troth Trust me 
254 Truly, an Truely 

287 denote deonte [F uncorrected] denote [F corrected] 

4.2. 

32 Nay May 

33 knees knee 

35 But not the words [Ql; not in F] 

51 kinds kind 
56 A The 

66 Ay, there [eds.] I heere 
71 ne’er neuer 

83 Impudent strumpet [Ql; not in F] 

96 keep [eds.] keepes 

96 s.d. Enter Emilia [after line 94 in F] 

155 Oh, God Alas 

162 them in [eds.] them: or 

174 And ... you [Ql; not in F] 

177 you to to 


190 Faith, 11 

190 for and 201 By this hand Nay 
232 takes taketh 
236 of [Ql; not in F] 

4.3. 

10.1 Exit [after line 9 in F] 

22 favor in them fauour 

25 faith Father 

26 before thee before 

35 Barbary Braberie 

43 sighing [eds.] singing [F corrected] sining [F uncorrected] 

73 Good troth Introth 

74 By my troth Introth 
78 Uds pity why 

107 God Heauen 

5.1. 

1 bulk Barke 
22 Be’t But 
22 hear heard 

36 Forth For 
50 Did Do 

91 Oh, heaven Yes, ’tis 
106 out o’ o’ 

113 ’Las, what’s ... What’s Alas, what is ... What is 116 dead quite 
dead 

126 Faugh! Fie Fie 

5.2. 

34 heaven Heauens 

37 say so say 

56 Yes, presently Presently 


61 Then Lord O Heauen 
96 here high 
104 Should Did 

108 s.d. Enter Emilia [after line 108 in F] 

121 Oh, Lord Alas 
131 heard heare 
148 Nay, had had 

225 Oh, God! Oh, heavenly God Oh Heauen! oh heauenly Powres 226 

Zounds Come 

248 have here haue 

317 not. Here [not: here Ql] not, heere 357 Indian ludean 


SHAKESPEARE’S SOURCES 


Shakespeare’s main source for Othello was the seventh story from the 
third decade of G. B. Giraldi Cinthio’s Hecatommithi (1565). Cinthio was 
available in French but not in English translation during Shakespeare’s 
lifetime. The verbal echoes in Shakespeare’s play are usually closer to 
the Italian original than to Gabriel Chappuys’s French version of 1584. 
Cinthio’s account may have been based on an actual incident occurring 
in Venice around 1508. 

Shakespeare is considerably indebted to Cinthio’s story for the 
essentials of the narrative: the marriage of a Moorish captain to a 
Venetian lady, Disdemona, whose relatives wish her to marry someone 
else, the mutual attraction to noble qualities of mind in both husband 
and wife, their happiness together at first, the dispatching of the Moor to 
Cyprus to take charge of the garrison there, Disdemona’s insistence on 
accompanying her husband through whatever dangers may occur 
(though the sea voyage, as it turns out, is a very calm one), the ensign’s 
treachery and resolve to destroy the Moor’s happiness with Disdemona, 
her begging her husband to reinstate the squadron leader whom the 
Moor has demoted for fighting on guard duty (although no mention is 
made of drunkenness or of the ensign’s role in starting the trouble), the 
ensign’s insinuations to the Moor that his wife is cuckolding him because 
she is becoming weary of her marriage with a black man, the ensign’s 
difficulty in providing ocular proof, his planting of Disdemona’s 
handkerchief in the squadron leader’s quarters and his showing the Moor 
that the handkerchief is now in the squadron leader’s possession, his 
arranging for the Moor to witness at a distance a conversation between 
the ensign and squadron leader that is, in fact, not about Disdemona, 
Disdemona’s confusion when she is asked to produce the handkerchief, 
the attack on the squadron leader in the dark, the murder of Disdemona 
in her bed, the Moor’s deep regret at the loss of his wife, the eventual 



punishment of both the Moor and the ensign, and the telling of the story 
publicly by the ensign’s wife, who has heretofore kept silent because of 
her fear of her husband. 

Although these correspondences in the story are many, Shakespeare 
has changed a great deal. He provides Desdemona with a caring and 
saddened father, Brabantio, out of Cinthio’s brief suggestion of family 
opposition to her marriage, and adds the entire opening scene in which 
lago arouses the prejudices of Brabantio. Roderigo is a brilliantly 
invented character used to reveal lago’s skill in manipulation. Cinthio’s 
ensign, though thoroughly wicked, never expresses a resentment for the 
squadron leader’s promotion and favored treatment by the Moor; 
instead, the ensign lusts for Disdemona and turns against her and the 
Moor only when his passion is unrequited. In his complex portrayal of a 
consuming and irrational jealousy in lago, Shakespeare goes far beyond 
his source, making use as well of the inventive villainy of the Vice in the 
English late medieval morality play. In Cinthio’s account, the ensign 
filches the handkerchief from Disdemona while she is hugging the 
ensign’s three-year-old daughter; the ensign’s wife is uninvolved in this 
mischief, though she does unwillingly learn of her husband’s villainy 
(since he has an idea of using her in his plot) and later feels constrained 
to hold her tongue when Disdemona asks her if she knows why the Moor 
is behaving so strangely. (As is usual in prose narrative, the passage of 
time is much more extended than in Shakespeare’s play.) 

In the later portions of the story, the changes are more marked. 
Cinthio relates an episode in which the squadron leader, finding the 
handkerchief in his room, takes it back to Disdemona while the Moor is 
out but is interrupted by the Moor’s unexpected return home; 
Shakespeare instead has Cassio approach Desdemona (earlier in the 
story) to beg her assistance in persuading Othello to reinstate him. 
Cinthio tells of a woman in the squadron leader’s household who copies 
the embroidery of the handkerchief before it is returned and is seen with 
it at a window by the Moor; here, Shakespeare finds a suggestion for 
Bianca, but her role is considerably augmented, partly with the help of a 
passing remark in Cinthio’s account that the squadron leader is attacked 
and wounded as he leaves the house of a courtesan with whom he 
occasionally takes his pleasure. In the absence of any character 
corresponding to Roderigo, the Cinthio narrative assigns to the ensign 



himself the role of wounding the squadron leader. The manner in which 
Disdemona is murdered is strikingly different. Cinthio has nothing 
equivalent to the tender scene between Desdemona and Emilia as 
Desdemona prepares to go to bed. Cinthio’s Moor hides the ensign in a 
dressing room next to his bedroom and commissions the ensign to 
bludgeon her to death with a sand-filled stocking, after which the two 
murderers cause the ceiling of the room to collapse on her and create the 
impression that a rafter has smashed her skull. 

Cinthio also treats the aftermath of the murder in a very different way. 
The Moor, distracted with grief, turns on the ensign and demotes him, 
whereupon the ensign persuades the squadron commander to take 
vengeance on the Moor as his attacker (according to the lying ensign) 
and killer of Disdemona. When the squadron commander accuses the 
Moor before the Seigniory, the Moor keeps silent but is banished and 
eventually killed by Disdemona’s relatives. The ensign, returning to his 
own country, gets in trouble by making a false accusation and dies as the 
result of torture. Cinthio sees this as God’s retribution. The ensign’s wife 
lives to tell her story, unlike Shakespeare’s Emilia. 

The changed ending is essential to Shakespeare’s play. Emilia becomes 
a more complex figure than the ensign’s wife: Shakespeare implicates 
her in the stealing of the handkerchief but also accentuates her love for 
Desdemona and her brave denunciation of her husband when at last she 
knows the full truth. Othello’s ritual slaying of Desdemona avoids the 
appalling butchery of the source story. Shakespeare’s ending is more 
unified, and brings both Othello and lago to account for the deeds they 
have committed in this play. Most important, Shakespeare transforms a 
sensational murder story into a moving tragedy of love. 

HECATOMMITHI 

(a hundred tales) 

By Giovanni Battista Giraldi Cinthio 
Translated by David Bevington and Kate Bevington 

THIRD DECADE, SEVENTH NOVELLA 

A Moorish captain takes as his wife a woman who is a citizen of Venice. 



An ensign in his company accuses her to her husband of adultery. The 
husband undertakes to have the ensign kill the supposed adulterer. The 
captain kills his wife. Having been publicly accused by the ensign, the Moor 
does not confess but is banished nonetheless on clear evidence of guilt The 
villainous ensign, thinking to harm still other persons, brings on himself a 
wretched death. 


There once lived in Venice a Moor, a very brave man, who, by virtue of 
his personal qualities and by having given proof in war of great 
prudence and energetic ability, was highly regarded by those signors 
who, in rewarding honorable actions, ever advance the interests of the 
republic. Now it happened that a virtuous lady of marvelous beauty, 
called Disdemona, drawn not by a woman’s appetite but the innate 
qualities of the Moor himself, fell in love with him. And he, vanquished 
by her beauty and nobleness of mind, similarly burned with love for the 
lady. Their love was so well-disposed and mutual that, although the 
lady’s relatives did what they could to get her to choose some other 
husband, the two were united in matrimony. And they lived together in 
such peace and harmony, while they were in Venice, that nothing but 
affectionate words ever passed between them. 

Now it happened that the signors of Venice made a change in the 
garrison they maintained on Cyprus, and they chose the Moor to 
command the troops they dispatched there. He, although greatly pleased 
by the honor thus offered him—since such a distinguished rank is 
conferred only on men who are noble, mighty, and loyal, and who have 
shown themselves to be unusually brave—was not so happy when he 
considered the length and dangers of the voyage, thinking that 
Disdemona would be distressed by it. But the lady, who had no other 
happiness on earth than the Moor and was greatly pleased with the 
testimonial to his merits that her husband had received from so powerful 
and noble a republic, eagerly awaited the hour when her husband, with 
his men, should set forth on his way, and she accompanying him to such 
an honorable post. 

It grieved her to see the Moor troubled. And so, not knowing what the 
reason could be, she said to him one day as they sat at dinner: “Why is 
it, my Moor, that you, who have been promoted to such a distinguished 



rank by the Seigniory, are nevertheless so depressed?” 

The Moor said to Disdemona: “The love 1 have for you troubles my 
contentedness with the honor I have received, because 1 see that one of 
two things must necessarily happen: either I must take you with me over 
the perils of the sea, or I must leave you in Venice to avoid this 
hardship. The first of these cannot help but weigh heavily on me, since 
every fatigue you endured and every danger we encountered would 
make me extremely anxious. The second of these, having to leave you 
behind, would be hateful to me, since in parting from you 1 should be 
parting from my very life.” 

Disdemona, hearing this, said: “Alas, my husband, what thoughts are 
these that are going through your head? Why do you give in to such 
vexing ideas? 1 want to come with you wherever you go, even if I should 
have to walk through fire in my chemise rather than going by sea in a 
perfectly safe and handsomely furnished ship. If there are going to be 
dangers and fatigues, I want to share them with you. I would think you 
didn’t love me very much if you thought of leaving me in Venice rather 
than taking me to sea with you, or persuaded yourself that I would 
prefer to stay here in safety rather than be with you in such danger. I 
want you to get ready for the voyage with all the cheerfulness your 
seniority of rank deserves.” 

The Moor threw his arms joyfully around his wife’s neck and said with 
an affectionate kiss: “May God keep us long in such love, my dear wife!” 

Soon after that, putting on his armor and making everything ready for 
the expedition, he went on board the galley with his lady and all their 
followers, hoisted sail, and got under way, and, favored with a perfectly 
tranquil sea, they made their journey to Cyprus. 

Among the officers of the Moor’s company was an ensign, a man of 
handsome appearance but of the most depraved nature in the world. He 
was much in favor with the Moor, who didn’t have the slightest idea of 
his wickedness. For although his mind was utterly vile, he concealed that 
villainy in his heart with such high-sounding and noble speech and such 
pleasing demeanor that he made himself out to be a veritable Hector or 
Achilles. This rascal had also taken his wife, a beautiful and virtuous 
young woman, to Cyprus, and being of Italian birth, she was much loved 
by the Moor’s wife, who spent the greater part of the day with her. 

In the same company there was also a squadron leader of whom the 



Moor was very fond. He went often to the Moor’s house and frequently 
dined with him and his wife. And so the lady, knowing how much he 
meant to her husband, gave him proofs of the greatest kindness. This 
greatly pleased the Moor. 

The villainous ensign, not heeding at all the vows he had made to his 
wife or the friendship, loyalty, and duty he owed the Moor, fell head 
over heels in love with Disdemona and bent all his thoughts to see if he 
could enjoy her, but he didn’t dare show his passion openly for fear that, 
if the Moor should notice, he would quickly be a dead man. And so he 
sought various ways, as guilefully as he could, to let the lady know that 
he loved her. But she, who was so entirely taken up with the Moor, 
never gave a thought to the ensign or anyone else. Everything he did to 
kindle passion in her toward him had no more effect than as if he hadn’t 
even tried. 

Then he took it into his head that this neglect was the result of her 
being in love with the squadron leader, and he began to wonder how he 
might remove this person from her sight. Not only did his mind turn to 
this, but the love he had for the lady changed into the bitterest hatred, 
and he gave himself entirely to the study of how he might bring it about 
that, once the squadron leader had been killed, if he himself could not 
enjoy the lady, the Moor would not be able to enjoy her either. 

Turning over in his mind various ideas, all of them villainous and evil, 
the ensign finally decided to accuse her of adultery to her husband and 
to make him believe that the adulterer was none other than the 
squadron leader. But, knowing the single-hearted love the Moor had for 
Disdemona, and the friendship he had for the squadron leader, the 
ensign recognized clearly that, unless he could dupe the Moor with some 
clever fraud, it would be impossible to get him to listen to either 
accusation. For which reason he set himself to wait until time and place 
should open up a way for him to begin his villainous project. 

Not long afterward, it happened that the Moor, because the squadron 
leader drew his sword on a soldier while on guard duty and wounded 
him, demoted him in rank. This distressed Disdemona greatly. Many 
times she tried to bring about a reconciliation between her husband and 
him. At this the Moor said to the villainous ensign that his wife was 
putting up such a fuss on behalf of the squadron leader that he feared he 
would be constrained at last to reinstate the officer. The villain took this 



opportunity to set in motion the deception he had planned, and said: 
“Perhaps Disdemona has good reason to look so kindly on him.” 

“And why would that be?” said the Moor. 

“I have no desire,” answered the ensign, “to come between husband 
and wife, but if you keep your eyes open, you’ll see for yourself.” 

Nothing the Moor did could persuade the ensign to go beyond what he 
had said. Nevertheless, his words left such a sharp, stinging thorn in the 
Moor’s mind that he gave himself up to thinking intently what these 
words could mean, and he fell into a deep melancholy. 

One day, when his wife was trying to soften his anger toward the 
squadron leader, beseeching him not to consign to oblivion the service 
and friendship of so many years for a mere peccadillo, especially since 
matters had been patched up between the squadron leader and the 
soldier he wounded, the Moor burst into a rage and said to her: “There 
must be some extraordinary reason, Disdemona, that you should take so 
much trouble over this man. He isn’t your brother, after all, or even a 
kinsman, to be so near your heart.” 

The lady said, courteously and humbly: “Please don’t be angry with 
me. Nothing prompts me to do this except that it saddens me to see you 
deprived of such a dear friend as I know, by your own testimony, the 
squadron leader has been to you. He hasn’t done anything to deserve so 
much hatred from you. But you Moors are so naturally hot-tempered 
that every little thing provokes you to anger and revenge.” 

The Moor, made still angrier by these words, answered: “Anyone who 
doesn’t believe this can easily find proof that it’s true! I will be revenged 
for the wrongs done to me! I will be satisfied!” 

The lady was frightened at these words, and, seeing her husband to be 
inflamed with anger against her, quite beyond his usual self, she said 
humbly: “I have only the best of motives in speaking to you about this. 
But, not to give you any cause to be angry with me, I won’t say another 
word about it from now on.” 

Seeing the earnestness with which his wife had pleaded anew on 
behalf of the squadron leader, the Moor guessed that the words which 
the ensign had spoken to him signified that Disdemona was in love with 
the squadron leader. And so, deeply depressed, he went to the villainous 
ensign and tried to get him to speak more frankly. The ensign, bent on 
doing injury to the unfortunate lady, after pretending not to want to say 



anything that might displease the Moor, gave the appearance of being 
brought around by the Moor’s urging and said: “I can’t deny that it pains 
me terribly to have to say anything to you that must disturb you 
extremely. But since you insist 1 tell you, and since the concern I ought 
to have for your honor as my commanding officer also spurs me on to 
tell you, 1 will not now refuse to obey your request and my own sense of 
duty. You must realize, then, that your lady’s only reason for being 
unhappy to see the squadron leader out of favor with you is that she 
takes her pleasure with him whenever he comes to your house. That’s 
how she consoles herself for the disgust she feels about your blackness.” 

These words penetrated to the very core of the Moor’s heart. But, in 
order to know more (though he now believed what the ensign had told 
him to be true, through the suspicion that had already been born in his 
mind), he said, with a fierce expression: “I don’t know what keeps me 
from cutting out that audacious tongue of yours, which has had the 
effrontery to offer such an insult to my lady.” 

Then the ensign said: “1 didn’t expect. Captain, any other reward for 
my friendly service. But, since the duty 1 owe you and the care 1 have for 
your honor have brought me thus far, let me repeat to you that matters 
stand just as you’ve heard. And if your lady, with her show of affection 
for you, has blinded your eyes to such an extent that you are unable to 
see what is right in front of you, that doesn’t at all mean that I haven’t 
been telling the truth. Believe me, this same squadron leader, being one 
of those people who don’t think their happiness complete until they have 
made someone else acquainted with it, has told me everything.” And he 
added: “If I hadn’t feared your anger, I should, when he told me this, 
have given him the recompense he justly deserved by killing him. But 
since, by letting you know what concerns you more than any other 
person, I have earned for myself such an unbefitting reward, 1 wish I had 
kept silent and thus avoided falling into your disfavor.” 

Then the Moor, in torment, said: “If you do not make me see with my 
own eyes what you’ve told me, rest assured that 1 will give you reason to 
think you would have been better off to have been born without a 
tongue.” 

“It would have been easy enough,” answered the scoundrel, “when he 
used to come to your house. But now that you have driven him away— 
and, I must say, not for any compelling need but for the most trivial of 



reasons—it’s bound to be difficult for me, for, even though I feel sure 
that he enjoys Disdemona whenever you give him the chance, he must 
do so much more cautiously than before, now that he sees he has fallen 
into your disfavor. Still, I do not lose hope of being able to make you see 
what you are so unwilling to believe.” And with these words they went 
their own ways. 

The wretched Moor, as if struck by the most piercing of arrows, went 
home to await the day when the ensign would make him see that which 
would make him forever unhappy. But the ensign meanwhile was no less 
troubled by the chaste behavior with which he knew the lady to govern 
herself, since it seemed to him impossible to discover a way of making 
the Moor believe what he had falsely told him. And so, turning this over 
in his mind in every possible direction, the scoundrel hit at last on a new 
piece of cunning. 

As I have told you, the Moor’s wife often went to the house of the 
ensign’s wife and spent the better part of the day with her. Whereupon 
the ensign, seeing that she sometimes carried with her a handkerchief 
which, he knew, the Moor had given her, and which had been 
embroidered with an intricate Moorish design, and which was especially 
dear to the lady and no less so to the Moor, he devised a scheme to take 
it from her by stealth and thereby prepare her final ruin. He had a young 
daughter, three years old, and much beloved of Disdemona. One day, 
when the poor lady had gone to pass the time of day at the villain’s 
house, he took up the little girl in his arms and presented her to the 
lady, who took the child and hugged her to her breast. The traitor, who 
was very quick in sleight of hand, lifted the handkerchief from her sash 
so adroitly that she took no notice. And so, glad at heart, he took his 
leave of her. 

Disdemona, unaware of what had happened, went home and, busy 
with other considerations, never gave a thought to the handkerchief. But 
a few days afterward, when she went to look for it and couldn’t find it, 
she was terribly afraid that the Moor would ask her for it as he often did. 

Meantime the villainous ensign, taking a suitable occasion, visited the 
squadron leader in his room and, with crafty malice, left the 
handkerchief at the head of the bed in such a way that the squadron 
leader took no notice until the following morning when, as he got out of 
bed, and the handkerchief by this time having fallen to the floor, he put 



his foot on it. Not being able to imagine how it had gotten into his 
house, knowing it to be Disdemona’s, he determined to give it back to 
her. And so, waiting until the Moor had gone out, he went to the back 
door and knocked. 

Fortune seemed to have conspired with the ensign to bring about the 
death of the poor woman, for at that very moment the Moor came back 
home. Hearing a knock at the door, he went to the window and very 
angrily shouted: “Who is knocking?” The squadron leader, hearing the 
Moor’s voice and fearing that he would come downstairs and do him 
some harm, without answering a word took to his heels. The Moor ran 
downstairs and, opening the door, went out into the street and looked 
around but found no one. Then, going back inside, filled with spite, he 
demanded of his wife who it was that had knocked at the downstairs 
door. The lady answered truthfully that she didn’t know. But the Moor 
said: “To me it looked like the squadron leader.” “1 don’t know,” she 
said, “whether it was he or someone else.” The Moor held in his fury, 
though he burned with wrath. 

He didn’t want to do anything before he had spoken to the ensign, and 
so he went to him immediately and told him what had happened, and 
begged him to find out from the squadron leader what he could about 
the business. He, delighted with the way things were going, readily 
agreed to do so. 

And so one day he spoke with the squadron leader while the Moor was 
standing in a place where he could see the two of them in conversation. 
As they talked of all sorts of things having nothing to do with the lady, 
the ensign laughed with huge gusto and made as if to show great 
surprise, gesturing a lot with his head and hands as if he heard some 
incredible tale. The Moor went to the ensign as soon as he saw the two 
separate, in order to know what the other had told him. The ensign, 
after making the Moor beg for a long time, finally said to him: “He 
hasn’t hidden a thing from me. He says that he has enjoyed your wife 
every time that you’ve given him opportunity by being away. And, he 
says, on the last such time he was with her, she gave him the 
handkerchief which you gave her as a gift when you married her.” The 
Moor thanked the ensign, and it seemed to him obvious that if the lady 
no longer had the handkerchief in her possession, all must be as the 
ensign had said. 



And so one day, after they had dined, as he discussed various things 
with his lady, the Moor asked for the handkerchief. The poor woman, 
who had been so afraid of this question, turned all red in the face, and, 
in order to hide her blushes, which the Moor had already taken good 
notice of, she ran to her chest and pretended to look for it. After she had 
searched a good deal, she said: “I don’t know why I can’t find it now. Do 
you have it, by any chance?” “If I had it,” he said, “why would I be 
asking you for it? But you will look for it more easily and comfortably 
some other time.” 

And, leaving her, the Moor began to think how he might kill his lady 
and the squadron leader at the same time in such a way that the guilt for 
her death would not be laid at his door. Thinking of this day and night, 
he couldn’t prevent his lady from noticing that he was not the same 
toward her as before. She said to him several times: “What thing is 
bothering you? What is troubling you? You, who used to be the merriest 
person on earth, are now the most melancholy person alive.” The Moor 
found various excuses in replying to his lady, but she was not at all easy 
in her mind. 

Even though she knew that no misconduct on her part could have 
troubled the Moor so greatly, she feared nonetheless that through the 
excessive amount of lovemaking he engaged in with her, he had become 
bored. Sometimes she would say to the ensign’s wife: “I don’t know what 
to make of the Moor. He used to be so loving to me, and now, in I don’t 
know how short a time, he’s become quite another person. I’m greatly 
worried that I shall prove a warning to young women not to marry 
against their parents’ wishes, and that Italian ladies will learn by my 
example not to be linked in marriage with the kind of man who is 
separated from us by nature. Heaven itself, and an entire way of life. But 
because I know he is on good terms with your husband and shares with 
him his most private affairs, I beg of you that, if you’ve learned anything 
from him that you can tell me about, you won’t fail to help me.” And as 
she said all this she wept uncontrollably. 

The ensign’s wife, who knew everything (since her husband wished to 
use her as a means to the death of the lady, though she had never 
willingly consented), did not dare, for the fear she had of her husband, 
to say a word of this thing to Disdemona. She said only: “Take care not 
to give your husband the least suspicion, and strive as hard as you can to 



make him realize your love and loyalty to him.” “Why, so 1 do,” 
Disdemona said, “but nothing helps.” 

The Moor, meanwhile, sought every way of confirming more certainly 
the very thing he did not want to discover. He begged the ensign to 
arrange matters in such a way that he could see the handkerchief in the 
squadron leader’s possession, and, although this request put the 
scoundrel rather on the spot, he promised the Moor nonetheless to make 
every effort to give him the proof he desired. 

The squadron leader had a woman in the house who made the most 
marvelous embroidery on fine linen. She, seeing the handkerchief and 
hearing that it belonged to the Moor’s wife and that it was to be given 
back to her, undertook to make a copy of it before it was returned. 
While she was doing this, it struck the ensign that she had placed herself 
next to a window from which she could be seen by whoever passed by in 
the street. He made sure that the Moor saw this, who accordingly held it 
for certain that his utterly chaste lady was in fact an adulteress. 

The Moor came to an agreement with the ensign to kill her and the 
squadron leader, and as the two of them discussed between them how it 
was to be done, the Moor implored the ensign that he would agree to be 
the one to kill the squadron leader, promising to remain eternally 
obliged to him for doing so. Although the ensign at first refused to 
undertake such a difficult and exceedingly dangerous thing, since the 
squadron leader was no less skillful than valorous, after having been 
begged repeatedly and bribed with a sufficient quantity of money, he 
was at length induced to say that he would undertake to tempt fortune. 

One evening after these matters had been settled, as the squadron 
leader was leaving the house of a courtesan with whom he liked to 
solace himself, the night being dark, the ensign accosted him with sword 
in hand and directed a blow at his legs to cause him to fall, and in so 
doing cut the right thigh entirely through so that the poor man did 
indeed fall to the ground. The ensign was instantly upon him to finish 
him off. But the squadron leader, who was brave and accustomed to 
blood and death, drew his own sword and, wounded though he was, put 
himself on guard to defend his life and shouted in a loud voice: “Help! 
Murder!” 

At this the ensign, hearing people running toward him, and among 
them some soldiers who were billeted in the neighborhood, took to his 



heels so as not to be taken there, and then, doubling back on his tracks, 
made it appear that he also was running toward the noise. Blending in 
among the others, and seeing the leg that had been lopped off, he judged 
that the squadron leader, if not virtually dead already, would die in any 
case of such a wound. And, although he rejoiced to himself at this, he 
nevertheless offered condolences to the squadron leader as if he had 
been his brother. 

Next morning the news was all over the city, and came too to the ears 
of Disdemona. She, loving as always, and not thinking that she might 
suffer harm from it, showed the greatest sorrow for what had happened. 
The Moor put the worst possible construction on her behavior. He went 
to find the ensign and said to him: “Do you know that my fool of a wife 
is in such a state about what has happened to the squadron leader that 
she is very nearly out of her mind?” 

“What else could you expect,” said the ensign, “since he is her very 
heart and soul?” 

“Heart and soul, you say?” answered the Moor. “I’ll tear her heart and 
soul right out of her body! I couldn’t think myself a man if I didn’t rid 
the world of such a depraved creature.” 

As they went on discussing alternatives, whether the lady should die 
by poison or the knife, and not coming to an agreement between them 
on one or the other, the ensign said: “A way has come into my head that 
should satisfy you and lead to no suspicion. Here it is. The house you 
occupy is very old, and the ceiling in your room is full of cracks. My idea 
is that we pummel Disdemona with a stocking filled with sand until she 
dies, since this way there will appear on her body no sign of a beating. 
Once she is dead we can cause part of the ceiling to cave in, and we can 
break the lady’s head in such a way as to make it appear that a falling 
rafter smashed her skull and killed her. This way no one will suspect 
you, supposing instead that her death came about by accident.” 

This cruel advice pleased the Moor, and he waited only for a 
convenient opportunity, some night when he would share his bed with 
Disdemona. First he concealed the ensign in a dressing room that opened 
off their bedroom. Then the ensign, according to the plan they had made 
between them, made some sort of noise in the dressing room. Hearing 
this, the Moor said very suddenly to his wife: “Did you hear that noise?” 

“Yes, I did,” she said. 



“Get up and see what it is,” the Moor rejoined. 

Poor Disdemona got up. As soon as she had come close to the dressing 
room, the ensign rushed out and, being strong and muscular, gave her a 
terrible blow in the small of her back with the stocking he had ready, so 
that the lady fell immediately, hardly able to draw her breath. With the 
little voice she had left she called on the Moor to help her. But he, 
leaping out of bed, said to her: “You most wicked of women! This is the 
reward for your unchastity. This is what they get who, pretending to 
love their husbands, put horns on their heads instead.” 

The poor lady, hearing this and sensing that her end was near—since 
the ensign had landed another blow—said that she called on divine 
justice to attest to her fidelity, since earthly justice failed to come to her 
aid. And as she called on God to help her, she was struck by a third blow 
and lay dead, slain by the impious ensign. 

Then, putting her on the bed and smashing her skull, he and the Moor 
caused the ceiling of the room to cave in as they had planned between 
them, whereupon the Moor began to cry for help, that the house was 
falling down. At which cry the neighbors came running, and discovered 
the bed, and found the lady dead under the rafters. All were amazed and 
grieved at this, because her life had been so good. 

On the following day Disdemona was buried with deep grieving on 
everybody’s part. But God, the just examiner of all human souls, did not 
wish that such monstrous evil should go without suitable punishment. 
He decreed that the Moor, who had loved the lady more than his own 
life, seeing himself deprived of her, should begin to have such an intense 
longing for her that he went about like one who was out of his mind, 
searching for her in every imaginable place in the house. And coming to 
the conclusion that it was the ensign who had caused him to lose, along 
with the lady, every joy of his life and indeed his very being, he came to 
loathe the villain so intensely that he couldn’t even bear to look at him. 
If he had not been afraid of the inviolable justice of the Venetian 
Seigniory, the Moor would have killed him right out in the open. But 
since he couldn’t do so safely, he instead demoted the ensign and refused 
to let him serve any longer in his company, whereupon was born such a 
bitter enmity between them that it would be impossible to imagine one 
more immense or deadly. 

On this score the ensign, that worst of all villains, turned all his 



thoughts to doing harm to the Moor. Seeking out the squadron leader, 
who had recovered by now and who got about on a wooden leg in place 
of the one that had been cut off, the ensign said to him: “The time has 
come for you to be revenged for your cut-off leg. If you’ll come with me 
to Venice, 1 will tell you who the malefactor was. 1 don’t dare talk about 
it here for many reasons. And 1 will testify for you in court.” 

The squadron leader, knowing himself to have been deeply wronged 
but not understanding the real truth of the matter, thanked the ensign 
and accompanied him to Venice. When they had arrived, the ensign told 
him that the Moor was the one who had cut off his leg because of an 
idea he had gotten into his head that he, the squadron leader, had lain 
with Disdemona, and that for this same reason the Moor had killed her 
and afterward spread the report of her having been killed by the falling 
ceiling. 

The squadron leader, hearing this, accused the Moor before the 
Seigniory of having cut off his leg and of having killed the lady, and he 
called as his witness the ensign, who said that both things were true, 
which he knew because the Moor had told him everything and had tried 
to induce him to commit both crimes; and that, having then killed his 
wife, impelled by the bestial jealousy that had come into his head, the 
Moor had told to the ensign the manner in which he had done her in. 

The Venetian Seigniory, upon learning of this cruel deed perpetrated 
by a barbarian foreigner on a Venetian citizen, issued orders for the 
Moor to be arrested in Cyprus and brought back to Venice, where 
through numerous tortures they tried to find out the truth. But he was 
able to endure all the tortures with his mightiness of spirit and denied 
everything so steadfastly that they could not get anything out of him. 
And although by his steadfastness he escaped death, he was, after being 
confined many days in prison, condemned to perpetual exile. There he 
was finally put to death by Disdemona’s relatives, as he deserved. 

The ensign went back to his own country, and, not being inclined to 
change his ways, accused a companion of his of having tried to get him, 
the ensign, to kill one of this fellow’s enemies, a person of good birth. 
On the basis of this accusation the fellow was taken and put to the 
torture. When he denied the truth of what his accuser had said, the 
ensign too was put to the torture in order that their stories might be 
compared. There he was so badly tortured that his internal organs 



ruptured. Afterward he was released from prison and taken home, where 
he died a miserable death. Thus did God avenge the innocence of 
Disdemona. And now that he was dead, the ensign’s wife, who knew the 
whole story, told what had happened just as I have told you. 


Gli Hecatommithi by Giovanni Battista Giraldi Cinthio was first published 
in Italy in 1565. This new translation is based on the edition of 1566. 
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KING LEAR 



INTRODUCTION 


In King Lear, Shakespeare pushes to its limit the hypothesis of a malign 
or at least indifferent universe in which human life is meaningless and 
brutal. Few plays other than Hamlet and Macbeth approach King Lear in 
evoking the wretchedness of human existence, and even they cannot 
match the devastating spectacle of the Earl of Gloucester blinded or 
Cordelia dead in Lear’s arms. The responses of the chief characters are 
correspondingly searing. “Is man no more than this?” rages Lear. 
“Unaccommodated man is no more but such a poor, bare, forked animal 
as thou art” (3.4.101-7). Life he calls a “great stage of fools,” an endless 
torment: “the first time that we smell the air / We wawl and cry” 
(4.6.179-83). Gloucester’s despair takes the form of accusing the gods of 
gleeful malice toward humanity: “As flies to wanton boys are we to th’ 
gods; / They kill us for their sport” (4.1.36-7). Gloucester’s ministering 
son Edgar can offer him no greater consolation than stoic resolve: “Men 
must endure Their going hence, even as their coming hither; Ripeness is all” 
(5.2.8-10). These statements need not be read as choric expressions of 
meaning for the play as a whole, but they do attest to the depth of 
suffering. In no other Shakespearean play does injustice appear to 
triumph so ferociously, for so long, and with such impunity. Will the 
heavens countenance this reign of injustice on earth? Retribution is late 
in coming and is not certainly the work of the heavens themselves. For, 
at the last, we must confront the wanton death of the innocent Cordelia 
—a death no longer willed even by the villain who arranged her 
execution. “Is this the promised end?” (5.3.268) asks the Earl of Kent, 
stressing the unparalleled horror of the catastrophe. 

Throughout its earlier history, the ancient story of King Lear had 
always ended happily. In the popular folktale of Cinderella, to which the 
legend of Lear’s daughters bears a significant resemblance, the youngest 
and virtuous daughter triumphs over her two older wicked sisters and is 



married to her princely wooer. Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum 
Britanniae (c. 1136), the earliest known version of the Lear story, records 
that, after Lear is overthrown by his sons-in-law (more than by his 
daughters), he is restored to his throne by the intervention of the French 
King and is allowed to enjoy his kingdom and Cordelia’s love until his 
natural death. (Cordelia, as his successor, is later dethroned and 
murdered by her wicked nephews, but that is another story.) Sixteenth- 
century Tudor versions of the Lear story with which Shakespeare was 
familiar—John Higgins’s account in The First Part of the Mirror for 
Magistrates (1574), Raphael Holinshed’s Chronicles (1587), Edmund 
Spenser’s The Faerie Queene, 2.10.27-32, and a play called The True 
Chronicle History of King Leir (by 1594, published 1605)—all retain the 
happy ending. The tragic pattern may have been suggested instead by 
Shakespeare’s probable source for the Gloucester-Edgar-Edmund plot. Sir 
Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, 2.10, in which the Paphlagonian King is the 
victim of filial ingratitude and deceit. 

Yet even Shakespeare’s authority was not sufficient to put down the 
craving for a happy resolution. Nahum Tate’s adaptation (1681), which 
banished the Fool as indecorous for a tragedy and united Edgar and 
Cordelia in marriage, placing Lear once again on his throne, held the 
English stage for about 150 years. David Garrick restored some of 
Shakespeare’s lines, and Edmund Kean restored the tragic ending, but it 
was not until 1838 that King Lear was again performed more or less as 
the dramatist wrote it. One of Shakespeare’s editors. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, evidently spoke for most eighteenth-century audiences when 
he confessed that he could hardly bring himself to read Shakespeare’s 
text. Cordelia’s slaughter violated that age’s longing for “poetic justice.” 
Her death implied a wanton universe and so counseled philosophic 
despair. Today, Shakespeare’s relentless honesty and refusal to accept 
easy answers convince us that he was right to defy the conventions of his 
source, though no doubt we, too, distort the play to conform with our 
supposed toughness of vision. 

Shakespeare evidently wrote King Lear some time before it was 
performed at court in December of 1606, probably in 1605 and certainly 
no earlier than 1603-1604; Edgar’s speeches as Tom o’ Bedlam contain 
references to Samuel Harsnett’s Declaration of Egregious Popish Impostures, 
which was registered for publication in March of 1603. Thus, King Lear 



was probably written between Othello (c. 1603-1604) and Macbeth (c. 
1606-1607), when Shakespeare was at the height of his literary power 
in the writing of tragedies. 

When we look at the play in formal terms, we are apt to be struck first 
by its complex double plot. Nowhere else in Shakespearean tragedy do 
we find anything approaching the rich orchestration of the double 
plotting in King Lear. The links and parallels between the two plots are 
established on a narrative level early in the play and continue to the 
end. King Lear misjudges his children and disinherits his loving daughter 
Cordelia in favor of her duplicitous sisters, whereas Gloucester falls prey 
to Edmund’s deceptions and disinherits his loyal son Edgar; Lear is 
turned out into the storm by his false daughters, while Gloucester is 
branded as a traitor by Edmund and deprived of his eyesight; Lear in his 
madness realizes his fault against Cordelia, while the blind Gloucester 
“sees” at last the truth about Edgar; and both fathers are cared for by 
their loving children and are belatedly reconciled to them, but then die 
brokenhearted. As recent criticism has noted, these narrative parallels 
are not especially significant in themselves; we are moved, not by the 
mere repetition of events, but by the enlargement of tragic vision that 
results from the counterpointing of two such actions. When we see 
juxtaposed to each other two scenes of trial, Lear’s mad arraignment of 
the absent Goneril and Regan and then the cruel imposition of the mere 
“form of justice” on the pinioned Gloucester (3.6 and 3.7), we begin to 
measure the extent to which justice and injustice are inverted by cruelty. 
When at last the two old men come together, during the storm scenes 
and especially at Dover, the sad comfort they derive from sharing the 
wreckage of their lives calls forth piercing eloquence against the stench 
of mortality. The sight is “most pitiful in the meanest wretch, / Past 
speaking of in a king” (4.6.204-5). 

The play’s double structure suggests another duality central to King 
Lear: an opposition of parable and realism, in which “divided and 
distinguished worlds” are bound together for instructive contrast. (These 
terms are Maynard Mack’s, in his King Lear in Our Time, 1965.) To a 
remarkable degree, this play derives its story from folklore and legend, 
with many of the wondrous and implausible circumstances of popular 
romance. A prose rendition might almost begin, “Once upon a time there 
was a king who had three daughters....” Yet Shakespeare arouses 



romantic expectation only to crush it by aborting the conventional 
happy ending, setting up a dramatic tension between an idealized world 
of make-believe and the actual world of disappointed hopes. We are 
aware of artifice and convention, and yet are deeply moved by the 
“truth” of suffering, love, and hatred. The characters pull us two ways at 
once; we regard them as types with universalized characteristics—a king 
and father, his cruel daughters, his loving daughter, and the like—and 
yet we scrutinize them for psychological motivation because they seem 
so real and individual. 

This duality appears in both the central and the secondary characters. 
The King of France is in part a hero out of romance, who makes selfless 
choices and rescues the heroine Cordelia from her distress; yet his 
motive must also be appraised in the context of a bitter struggle for 
power. Why does he leave the English court “in choler,” and why does 
he return to England with an army? Is it only to aid his wife and her 
beleaguered father, or is he negotiating for military advantage? 
Certainly, a French invasion of England on behalf of Lear complicates 
the issues of loyalty for the well-meaning Duke of Albany (and perhaps 
as well for an English Renaissance audience, with its habitual mistrust of 
the French). The dual focus of the play invites conflicting interpretation. 
Similarly, Edgar is presented to us on the one hand as the traduced 
victim in a starkly pessimistic story, dominated by his rationalistic 
brother, Edmund, who scoffs at religion and undertakes to manipulate 
those around him for personal gain; on the other hand, Edgar’s story 
grows increasingly improbable as he undertakes a series of disguises and 
emerges finally as an anonymous champion of chivalry, challenging his 
brother in the lists like a knight-errant out of Arthurian romance. Edgar’s 
motives are hard to follow. Is he the hero of a fabulous story whose 
disguises and contriving of illusions for his father are simply part of that 
storytelling tradition, or is he, in more realistic terms, a man whose 
disguises are a defensive mask and whose elaborate contrivances defeat 
themselves? Edmund, his brother, is no less complex. On stage today he 
is usually interpreted as smooth and plausible, well-motivated by his 
father’s condescending attitude and by the arbitrariness of the law that 
has excluded him from legitimacy and inheritance. Yet parable elevates 
Edmund into something monstrous. He becomes an embodiment of 
gleeful villainy, like lago in Othello, malignantly evil simply because the 



evil that is in the universe must find a human form through which to 
express itself. Edmund’s belated attempt to do some good adds to our 
difficulties in appraising his character, but the restless power of the dual 
conception supplies a vitality not to be found in pure fable or in realistic 
literature. 

What we see then in Edmund and in others is the union of the 
universal and the particular, making King Lear at once parable and 
compellingly real. The parable or folktale element is prominent at the 
beginning of the play and focuses attention on the archetypal situations 
with which the story is concerned: rivalry between siblings, fear of 
parental rejection, and, at the same time, parental fear of children’s 
callousness. The “unrealistic” contrast between Cordelia and her wicked 
sisters, or between Edgar and Edmund, is something we accept as a 
convention of storytelling, because it expresses vividly the psychic truth 
of rivalry between brothers and sisters. We identify with Cordelia and 
Edgar as virtuous children whose worth is misjudged, and who are 
losing to wicked siblings the contest for parental approval. (In folklore, 
the rejecting parent is usually a stepparent, which signifies our 
conviction that he or she is not a true parent at all.) Similarly, we accept 
as a meaningful convention of storytelling the equally “unrealistic” 
device by which Lear tests the love of his daughters. Like any parent, he 
wishes to be loved and appreciated in response to the kindnesses he has 
performed. The tension between fathers and their marriageable 
daughters is a recurrent pattern in Shakespeare’s late plays, as in Othello 
(in which Brabantio accuses Desdemona of deceiving and deserting him), 
in Pericles, Cymbeline, and The Winter’s Tale, and in The Tempest, in which 
the pattern is best resolved. In King Lear, Shakespeare explores the 
inherently explosive situation of an imperious father who, having 
provided for his children and having grown old, assumes he has a right 
to expect that those children will express their love and gratitude by 
looking after him. 

The difficulty is that the parable of Lear and his children presents two 
contrasting viewpoints—that of the unappreciated child and that of the 
unwanted aging parent. Tragic misunderstanding is inevitable, and it 
outweighs the question of assessing blame. Erom Lear’s point of view, 
Cordelia’s silence is a truculent scanting of obedience. What he has 
devised is, after all, only a prearranged formality, with Cordelia to 



receive the richest third of England. Cannot such a ceremony be 
answered with the conventional hyperbole of courtly language, to which 
the King’s ear is attuned? Don’t parents have a right to be verbally 
reassured of their children’s love? How can children be so laconic about 
such a precious matter? For her part, however, Cordelia senses that Lear 
is demanding love as payment for his parental kindliness, quid pro quo. 
Genuine love ought rather to be selfless, as the King of France tells the 
Duke of Burgundy: “Love’s not love / When it is mingled with regards 
that stands / Aloof from th’entire point” (1.1.242-4). Is Cordelia being 
asked to prefer Lear before her own husband-to-be? Is this the price she 
must pay for her upbringing? Lear’s ego seems fully capable of 
demanding this sacrifice from his daughters, especially from his favorite, 
Cordelia; he has given them his whole kingdom, now let them care for 
him as befits his royal rank and patriarchal role. The “second 
childishness” of his old age brings with it a self-centered longing to 
monopolize the lives of his children and to be a child again. Besides, as 
king, Lear has long grown accustomed to flattery and absolute 
obedience. Goneril and Regan are content to flatter and promise 
obedience, knowing they will turn him out once he has relinquished his 
authority. Cordelia refuses to lie in this fashion, but she also will not 
yield to Lear’s implicit request for her undivided affection. Part of her 
must be loyal to her own husband and her children, in the natural cycle 
of the generations. “When I shall wed, / That lord whose hand must take 
my plight shall carry / Half my love with him, half my care and duty” 
(1.1.100-2). Marriage will not prevent her from obeying, loving, and 
honoring her father as is fit but will establish for her a new priority. To 
Lear, as to other fathers contemplating a daughter’s marriage in late 
Shakespearean plays, this savors of desertion. 

Lear is sadly deficient in self-knowledge. As Regan dryly observes, “he 
hath ever but slenderly known himself” (1.1.296-7) and has grown ever 
more changeable and imperious with age. By dividing his kingdom in 
three, ostensibly so that “future strife / May be prevented now” (lines 
44-5), he instead sets in motion a civil war and French invasion. His 
intention of putting aside his regal authority while still retaining “The 
name and all th’addition to a king” (line 136) perhaps betrays a lack of 
comprehension of the realities of power, although Lear may also have 
plausible political reasons for what he does, in view of the restive 



ambitions of the Dukes of Cornwall, Albany, and Burgundy. In any case, 
he welcomes poisoned flattery but interprets well-intended criticism, 
whether from Cordelia or Kent, as treason. These failures in no sense 
justify what Lear’s ungrateful children do to him; as he later says, just 
before going mad, “I am a man / More sinned against than sinning” 
(3.2.59-60). His failures are, however, tokens of his worldly insolence, 
for which he must fall. The process is a painful one, but, since it brings 
self-discovery, it is not without its compensations. Indeed, a central 
paradox of the play is that by no other way could Lear have learned 
what human suffering and need are all about. 

Lear’s Fool is instrumental in elucidating this paradox. The Fool offers 
Lear advice in palatable form as mere foolery or entertainment and thus 
obtains a hearing when Kent and Cordelia have been angrily dismissed. 
Beneath his seemingly innocent jibes, however, are plain warnings of the 
looming disaster Lear blindly refuses to acknowledge. The Fool knows, 
as indeed any fool could tell, that Goneril and Regan are remorseless and 
unnatural. The real fool, therefore, is Lear himself, for having placed 
himself in their power. In a paradox familiar to Renaissance audiences— 
as in Erasmus’s In Praise of Folly, Cervantes’s Don Quixote, and 
Shakespeare’s own earlier As You Like It and Twelfth Night —folly and 
wisdom exchange places. By a similar inversion of logic, the Fool offers 
his coxcomb to the Earl of Kent for siding with Lear in his exile, “for 
taking one’s part that’s out of favor” (1.4.97). Worldly wisdom suggests 
that we serve those whose fortunes are on the rise, as the obsequious 
and servile Oswald does. Indeed, the sinister progress of the first half of 
the play seems to confirm the Fool’s contention that kindness and love 
are a sure way to exile and poverty. “Let go thy hold when a great wheel 
runs down a hill lest it break thy neck with following; but the great one 
that goes upward, let him draw thee after” (2.4.70-3). Yet the Fool 
resolves to ignore his own sardonic advice: “I would have none but 
knaves follow it, since a fool gives it” (lines 74-5). Beneath his mocking, 
the Fool expresses the deeper truth that it is better to be a “fool” and 
suffer than to win on the cynical world’s terms. The greatest fools truly 
are those who prosper through cruelty and become hardened in sin. As 
the Fool puts it, deriving a seemingly contrary lesson from Lear’s 
rejection of Cordelia: “Why, this fellow has banished two on’s daughters 
and did the third a blessing against his will” (1.4.98-100). 



These inversions find a parallel in Christian teaching, although the 
play is nominally pagan in setting. (The lack of explicit Christian 
reference may be in part the result of a parliamentary order in 1606 
banning references to “God” on stage as blasphemous.) Christianity does 
not hold a monopoly on the idea that one must lose the world in order 
to win a better world, but its expressions of that idea were plentifully 
available to Shakespeare: “Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit 
the earth” (the Sermon on the Mount); “Go and sell that thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven” (Matthew 
19:21); “He hath put down the mighty from their seats, and exalted 
them of low degree” (Luke 1:52). Cordelia’s vision of genuine love is of 
this exalted spiritual order. She is, as the King of France extols her, 
“most rich being poor, / Most choice, forsaken, and most loved, 
despised” (1.1.254-5). This is the sense in which Lear has bestowed on 
her an unintended blessing, by exiling her from a worldly prosperity that 
is inherently pernicious. Now, with poetic fitness, Lear must learn the 
same lesson himself. He does so, paradoxically, at the very moment he 
goes mad, parting ways with the conventional truths of the corrupted 
world. “My wits begin to turn,” he says (3.2.67), and then speaks his 
first kind words to the Fool, who is his companion in the storm. Lear 
senses companionship with a fellow mortal who is cold and outcast as he 
is. In his madness, he perceives both the worth of this insight and the 
need for suffering to attain it: “The art of our necessities is strange, / 
And can make vile things precious” (lines 70-1). Misery teaches Lear 
things he never could know as king about other “Poor naked wretches” 
who “bide the pelting of this pitiless storm.” How are such poor persons 
to be fed and clothed? “Oh, I have ta’en / Too little care of this! Take 
physic, pomp; Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, That thou mayst 
shake the superflux to them / And show the heavens more just” (3.4.28- 
36). This vision of perfect justice is visionary and utopian, utterly mad, 
in fact, but it is also spiritual wisdom dearly bought. 

Gloucester learns a similar truth and expresses it in much the same 
way. Like Lear, he has driven into exile a virtuous child and has placed 
himself in the power of the wicked. Enlightenment comes only through 
suffering. Just as Lear achieves spiritual wisdom when he goes mad, 
Gloucester achieves spiritual vision when he is physically blinded. His 
eyes having been ground out by the heel of Cornwall’s boot, Gloucester 



asks for Edmund only to learn that Edmund has betrayed him in return 
for siding with Lear in the approaching civil war. Gloucester’s response, 
however, is not to accuse Edmund of treachery but to beg forgiveness of 
the wronged Edgar. No longer does Gloucester need eyes to see this 
truth: “I stumbled when I saw.” Although the discovery is shattering, 
Gloucester perceives, as does Lear, that adversity is paradoxically of 
some benefit, since prosperity had previously caused him to be so 
spiritually blind. “Eull oft ’tis seen / Our means secure us, and our mere 
defects / Prove our commodities” (4.1.19-21). And this realization leads 
him, as it does Lear, to express a longing for utopian social justice in 
which arrogant men will be humbled and the poor raised up by 
redistributed wealth. “Heavens, deal so still! / Let the superfluous and 
lust-dieted man. That slaves your ordinance, that will not see Because he 
does not feel, feel your pow’r quickly! So distribution should undo excess 
And each man have enough” (lines 65-70). 

To say that Lear and Gloucester learn something precious is not, 
however, to deny that they are also devastated and broken by their 
savage humiliation. Indeed, Gloucester is driven to a despairing attempt 
at suicide, and Lear remains obsessed with the rotten stench of his own 
mortality, “bound / Upon a wheel of fire” (4.7.47-8). Every decent value 
that we like to associate with civilization is grotesquely inverted during 
the storm scenes. Justice, for example, is portrayed in two sharply 
contrasting scenes: the mere “form of justice” by which Cornwall 
condemns Gloucester for treason (3.7.26) and the earnestly playacted 
trial by which the mad Lear arraigns Goneril and Regan of filial 
ingratitude (3.6). The appearance and the reality of justice have 
exchanged places, as have folly and wisdom or blindness and seeing. The 
trial of Gloucester is outwardly correct, for Cornwall possesses the legal 
authority to try his subjects and at least goes through the motions of 
interrogating his prisoner. The outcome is, however, cruelly 
predetermined. In the playacting trial concurrently taking place in a 
wretched hovel, the outward appearance of justice is pathetically absurd. 
Here, justice on earth is personified by a madman (Lear), Edgar 
disguised as another madman (Tom o’ Bedlam), and a Eool, of whom the 
latter two are addressed by Lear as “Thou robed man of justice” and 
“thou, his yokefellow of equity” (lines 36-7). They are caught up in a 
pastime of illusion, using a footstool to represent Lear’s ungrateful 



daughters. Yet true justice is here and not inside the manor house. 

Similar contrasts invert the values of loyalty, obedience, and family 
bonds. Edmund becomes, in the language of the villains, the “loyal” son 
whose loyalty is demonstrated by turning on his own “traitorous” father. 
Cornwall becomes a new father to Edmund (“thou shalt find a dearer 
father in my love,” 3.5.25-6). Conversely, a servant who tries to restrain 
Cornwall from blinding Gloucester is, in Regan’s eyes, monstrously 
insubordinate. “A peasant stand up thus?” (3.7.83). Personal and sexual 
relationships betray signs of the universal malaise. The explicitly sexual 
ties in the play, notably those of Goneril, Regan, and Edmund, are 
grossly carnal and lead to jealousy and murder, while in Cordelia’s 
wifely role the sensual is underplayed. The relationships we are invited 
to cherish—those of Cordelia, Kent, the Fool, and Gloucester to King 
Lear, and Edgar to Gloucester—are filial or are characterized by loyal 
service, both of which are pointedly nonsexual. Nowhere do we find an 
embodiment of love that is both sensual and spiritual, as in Desdemona 
in Othello or Hermione in The Winter’s Tale. The Fool’s and Tom o’ 
Bedlam’s (i.e., Edgar’s) gibes about codpieces and plackets (3.2.27-40, 
3.4.96) anticipate Lear’s towering indictment of carnality, in which his 
fear of woman’s insatiable appetite and his revulsion at her body “Down 
from the waist” (“there is the sulfurous pit, burning, scalding, stench, 
consumption. Fie, fie, fie! Pah, pah I”) combine with a destructive self- 
hatred (4.6.124-30). 

All these inversions and polarizations are subsumed in the inversion of 
the word “natural.” Edmund is the “natural” son of Gloucester, meaning 
literally that he is illegitimate. Figuratively, he therefore represents a 
violation of traditional moral order. In appearance he is smooth and 
plausible, but in reality he is an archdeceiver like the Vice in a morality 
play, a superb actor who boasts to the audience in soliloquy of his 
protean villany. “Nature” is Edmund’s goddess, and by this he means 
something like a naturalistic universe in which the race goes to the 
swiftest and in which conscience, morality, and religion are empty 
myths. Whereas Lear invokes Nature as a goddess who will punish 
ungrateful daughters and defend rejected fathers (1.4.274-88), and 
whereas Gloucester believes in a cosmic correspondence between 
eclipses of the moon or sun and mutinous discords among people 
(1.2.106-17), Edmund scoffs at all such metaphysical speculations. He 



spurns, in other words, the Boethian conception of a divine harmony 
uniting the cosmos and mankind, with humankind at the center of the 
universe. As a rationalist, Edmund echoes Jacobean disruptions of the 
older world order in politics and religion as well as in science. He is 
Machiavellian, an atheist, and Epicurean—everything inimical to 
traditional Elizabethan ideals of order. To him, “natural” means 
precisely what Lear and Gloucester call “unnatural.” 

His creed provides the play with its supreme test. Which definition of 
“natural” is true? Does heaven exist, and will it let Edmund and the 
other villainous persons get away with their evil? The question is 
frequently asked, but the answers are ambiguous. “If you do love old 
men,” Lear implores the gods, “if your sweet sway / Allow obedience, if 
you yourselves are old, / Make it your cause” (2.4.191-3). His 
exhortations mount into a frenzied rant, until finally the heavens do 
send down a terrible storm—on Lear himself. Witnesses agree that the 
absence of divine order in the universe would have the gravest 
consequences. “If that the heavens do not their visible spirits / Send 
quickly down to tame these vile offenses,” says Albany of Lear’s ordeal, 
“It will come, / Humanity must perforce prey on itself, / Like monsters 
of the deep” (4.2.47-51). And CornwalTs servants (in a passage missing 
from the Folio text) have perceived earlier the dire implications of their 
masters’ evil deeds. “I’ll never care what wickedness I do. If this man 
come to good,” says one, and his fellow agrees: “If she [Regan] live long. And 
in the end meet the old course of death, / Women will all turn monsters” 
(3.7.102-5). Yet these servants do, in fact, obey their own best instincts, 
turning on Cornwall and ministering to Gloucester despite danger to 
themselves. Similarly, Albany abandons his mild attempts to conciliate 
his domineering wife and instead uses his power for good. Cordelia’s 
ability to forgive and cherish her father, and Edgar’s comparable 
ministering to Gloucester, give the lie to Edmund’s “natural” or amoral 
view of humanity; a few people, at least, are capable of charity, even 
when it does not serve their own material self-interest. Conversely, the 
play suggests that villainy will at last destroy itself, not simply because 
the gods are just; Albany’s hopeful insistence that “This shows you are 
above, / You justicers” (4.2.79-80) may be a little more than wishful 
thinking, to be undercut by some fresh disaster, but at least the 
insatiable ambitions of Edmund, Goneril, Regan, Cornwall, and Oswald 



do lead to their violent deaths. Edmund’s belated attempt to save the life 
of Cordelia, though unsuccessful, suggests that this intelligent villain has 
at last begun to understand the great flaw in his naturalistic creed and to 
see that, like Goneril and Regan, he has been consumed by his own lust. 

Even with such reassurances that villainy will eventually undo itself, 
the devastation at the end of King Lear is so appalling that our questions 
about justice remain finally unanswered. To ask the question “Who must 
pay for Lear’s self-knowledge?” is to remind ourselves that women must 
often die in Shakespeare’s tragedies so that men may learn, and to 
perceive even further that, in the absurdist world of Lear, the Cartesian 
logic of cause and effect and poetic justice simply will not account for all 
that we long to understand. As Roland Barthes well expresses the matter 
in an essay on Racine, “tragedy is only a means of reclaiming human 
unhappiness, of subsuming it, thus justifying it under the form of 
necessity, or wisdom, and purification.” Tragedy cannot explain away 
the death of Cordelia and the heartbreak of her father. The last tableau 
is a vision of doomsday, with Cordelia strangled, Lear broken and dying, 
and the “gored state” in such disarray that we cannot be sure what 
restoration can occur. The very question of political order is dwarfed by 
the enormity of the personal disaster of Lear and Cordelia. No one 
wishes longer life for the King: “He hates him That would upon the rack of 
this tough world Stretch him out longer.” He is dead; “The wonder is he 
hath endured so long” (5.3.319-22). Lear’s view of life’s terrible 
corruption, pronounced in his madness, seems confirmed in his end. 
Perhaps the only way in which this tragedy can reclaim so much 
unhappiness is to suggest that, given the incurable badness of the world, 
we can at least choose whether to attempt to be like Cordelia and Edgar 
(knowing what the price may be for such courage) or to settle for being 
our worst selves, like Edmund, Goneril, and Regan. Overwhelmed as we 
are by the testimonial before us of humankind’s vicious capacity for self- 
destruction, we are stirred nonetheless by the ability of some men and 
women to confront their fearful destiny with probity and stoic 
renunciation, adhering to what they believe to be good and expecting 
Fortune to give them absolutely nothing. The power of love, though 
learned too late to avert catastrophe, is at last discovered in its very 
defeat. 

King Lear exists in two early texts, the quarto of 1608 and the 



considerably changed Folio version of 1623. Similar disparities appear in 
Hamlet, Othello, Troilus and Cressida, Henry IV Part II, and a number of 
other plays, but the problem is especially acute in King Lear. Shakespeare 
must have had a hand in the revisions that led to the Folio text. It 
contains new material. At the same time, the quarto text contains 
passages not found in the Folio. The revisions may have resulted from a 
number of circumstances: cutting for performance (the play as it stands 
in either version is too long to have been produced in its entirety on the 
Jacobean stage), censorship, errors in transcription, and still more. The 
Folio version does alter some matters especially having to do with the 
French invasion; characters like Albany appear in a different light. The 
very ending is changed as to which characters speak the concluding 
lines. 

Given these factors, many editions today present two or even three 
texts for the reader, or mark the text with brackets and other indicators 
of textual variation. This edition does not do so, though the textual notes 
do indicate the differences that occur. The reasons for choosing to 
present here the more traditional composite or eclectic text are these: 
King Lear’s textual variations between quarto and Folio are more 
extensive than in some other plays, but are not always different in kind, 
so that it is a distortion to treat this play alone as a multiple-text play. 
To choose either quarto or Folio is to lose important material that is 
unquestionably Shakespeare’s. To print two or even three versions is to 
add pages to an already weighty collection. And the presentation of 
multiple texts, or of a single text that is flagged with bracketed markers, 
also imposes on the reader a task of sorting out a complex and uncertain 
textual history that, however important ultimately in studying 
Shakespeare as a writer and as a reviser, is perhaps best left to 
subsequent investigation in a full-scale critical edition after one has 
absorbed the greatness of this play as a piece of writing for the theater. 
The present composite King Lear, based on the Folio text but including 
the 300 or so lines found only in the first quarto along with some quarto 
readings where the Folio version seems less textually reliable, is in a 
sense a compromise, but it is one that seems well suited to the purposes 
of this present edition. 



KING LEAR ON STAGE 


The theatrical history of King Lear amply confirms a view of the play 
as almost unbearably distressing. It was acted during Shakespeare’s 
lifetime at the Globe Theatre, before King James at the palace at 
Whitehall on December 26, 1606, in Yorkshire in 1610 by a group of 
strolling players, and probably on other occasions; at least two revivals 
took place during the 1660s and 1670s, with Thomas Betterton as Lear. 
When Nahum Tate introduced a happily ending History of King Lear at 
the theater at Dorset Garden, London, in 1681, however, the appeal of 
his sentimentalized adaptation was so powerful that Shakespeare’s play 
simply disappeared from the theater for a century and a half. Tate was, 
after all, restoring the reunion of Lear and Cordelia contained in all the 
accounts of the historical Lear (or Leir) before Shakespeare: in Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s twelfth-century Historia Regum Britanniae, in The First 
Part of the Mirror for Magistrates (1574 edition), in the anonymous play 
called The True Chronicle History of King Leir (c. 1588-1594), and others. 
Shakespeare’s vision of an unrelenting tragedy in which injustice is not 
always righted had to await a modern and disillusioned world in order 
to be adequately comprehended. 

Tate was responding to the same discomfort later felt by Samuel 
Johnson, who confessed that he found Lear so unendurably painful that 
he could read Shakespeare’s text only in the line of duty as an editor. 
Ideas of poetic justice demanded that, as Tate put it in his concluding 
lines, “Truth and virtue shall at last succeed.” “Regularity” and 
“probability,” thought to be lacking in Shakespeare’s plot, were needed 
in order to confirm that the gods are beneficent providers for human 
destiny. The slaughter of Cordelia, which seemed to imply a wanton 
universe and to counsel philosophical despair, could not be allowed to 
stand. Accordingly, Tate not only reunited father and daughter at the 
play’s end, but also provided a love interest throughout between Edgar 



and Cordelia (leaving out France and Burgundy entirely). The love story 
gave the play a much-desired romantic titillation. It also, in Tate’s view, 
gave a better motivation for Edgar: his disguise was no longer merely “a 
poor shift to save his life” but rather a “generous design” to aid Cordelia. 
Tate also eliminated the Fool, motivated presumably by a desire to fulfill 
neoclassical standards of decorum that eschewed low comedy in a 
tragedy. Tate’s revisions had a political point to make as well: by 
eliminating the King of France and the French invasion of England, he 
transformed the military conflict in Lear into one of horrifying civil war 
and joyful reestablishment of royal authority—an object lesson not easily 
missed by Restoration audiences with vivid memories of their own civil 
war. 

Tate’s Lear enjoyed a remarkable success. It was acted in all but nine 
of the years in the eighteenth century. Thomas Betterton played Tate’s 
Lear every year until his death in 1710 and was succeeded by (among 
others) Barton Booth, James Quin, and, beginning in 1742, David 
Garrick. Anne Bracegirdle, Peg Woffington, Susannah Cibber, and 
George Anne Bellamy were notable Cordelias of the century. There were, 
to be sure, some attempts to resist the awesome popularity of Tate’s 
version. Garrick restored a good deal of Shakespeare’s language in 1756, 
especially at the start of the play, fitting Edmund’s soliloquy in its usual 
place (1.2) instead of at the beginning and presenting most of Lear’s 
scene of the division of the kingdom; nevertheless, Garrick still omitted 
the King of France and the Fool and retained the love of Edgar and 
Cordelia, leading up to the happy ending. George Colman the elder 
suffered a serious failure in 1768 at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
when he dared to remove the love story, even though he retained the 
happy reunion of father and daughter, arranged matters so that 
Gloucester was blinded off stage, and prevented Gloucester’s too- 
improbable suicide by the timely arrival of Lear. 

John Philip Kemble (with his sister, Sarah Siddons, as Cordelia, and 
later his brother Charles as Edmund and then as Edgar) began with 
Garrick’s Lear in 1788 but reverted to a slightly restored version of Tate’s 
in 1792. This version still had Gloucester speak from off stage during his 
blinding and brought on Lear in time to forestall the unpalatable “fall” of 
Gloucester from Dover cliff. Edmund Kean, after doing well with Tate’s 
Lear (or something close to it) in a production in 1820 that emphasized 



spectacular scenic effects, summoned up the courage to restore the tragic 
ending at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, in 1823 and in subsequent 
productions until his retirement. Yet even Kean retained the love story of 
Edgar and Cordelia and banished the Fool. Literary critics such as Joseph 
Addison, William Hazlitt, and Charles Lamb, long dissatisfied with the 
stage Lear, were not mollified; Hazlitt in particular was disappointed 
with Kean’s halfhearted attempts at restoration. Lear had become, in the 
view of many nineteenth-century readers, a play incapable of being 
staged adequately; it existed most powerfully on the page and in the 
imagination. 

William Charles Macready first acted Lear at Swansea in 1833, still in 
Tate’s version. Prompted, however, by a newspaper article by John 
Forster urging the return of the Shakespeare play to the stage, he 
successfully presented a cut version of Shakespeare’s text at Covent 
Garden in 1834, though he still excluded the Fool. Even when Macready 
finally restored the Fool, in 1838 at Covent Garden, he did so only after 
great hesitation and then assigning the part to a young actress, Priscilla 
Horton—the first of many actresses to play the role. Macready also 
eliminated the blinding of Gloucester, even when spoken from the wings, 
and the imaginary fall from Dover cliff. So too did Samuel Phelps at the 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre in 1845 and afterward. Although Bell’s Weekly 
Messenger rejoiced that Phelps “produced the entire play as it came from 
the mind of its immortal author,” in fact the production made many of 
the same cuts as had Macready’s. Later in the century, at the Lyceum 
Theatre in 1892, Henry Irving eliminated Gloucester’s blinding and nine 
other scenes, leaving the play “considerably reduced,” though for the 
most part, according to The Times, “in the condition in which it left the 
author’s hand.” 

All these actor-managers cut extensively, though preserving in the 
main the ordering of Shakespeare’s scenes, and provided instead a 
spectacular array of storm effects and monumental scenery. (Anyone 
who has seen Albert Finney and Tom Courtenay in the film The Dresser 
has taken a hilarious, albeit exaggerated, backstage tour of the 
contraptions needed to generate wind, rain, thunder, and lightning for a 
proscenium-arch performance, with Lear on stage doing his best to be 
heard over the din.) Macready’s Lear concentrated visually on solid, 
warlike castles, processions, marches, druid circles on the heath, and 



lightning flashes that alternately lit up the stage and left it in darkness 
while the winds howled. Phelps sumptuously decorated his stage in the 
idiom of Saxon Britain. Irving set the play at the end of the Roman 
occupation of Britain, providing period costumes and historically 
accurate architectural details. Though Irving did not bestow the scenic 
effort on this play he had just given to Henry VIII (1892), he impressively 
produced for the storm scene a desolate heath, swept, as The Times 
reviewer wrote, “by furious blasts and beating rain, and illumined by 
coruscating lightning as dazzling in its brilliancy as the rolling thunder 
that accompanies it is terrifying.” Through such effects, which took 
precedence over the text, nineteenth-century theater managers 
attempted to play up the tragic grandeur of Lear, while still ducking 
such apparently intractable material as the blinding of Gloucester. 

The twentieth century embraced the bitterness of Lear as if discovering 
in it a way of newly comprehending a world filled with wanton evil and 
uncertain justice. Restoration of the text to a virtual whole (in fact to a 
conflation of Folio and quarto texts that was probably never staged in 
Shakespeare’s day) enabled audiences to see the distressing scenes that 
had so long remained unknown in the theater. Harcourt Williams’s 
production at the Old Vic in 1931, with John Gielgud as Lear and Ralph 
Richardson as Kent, and another by Lewis Casson and Harley Granville- 
Barker at the Old Vic in 1940, did much to let the play be seen as it was 
written, preserving its unity and rhythm. Unlocalized setting, employed 
for example by Nugent Monck in 1926 at the Maddermarket Theatre in 
Norwich and by Theodore Komisarjevsky in 1936 at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, permitted a new kind of fluidity in staging that recaptured some 
hitherto lost staging effects of Shakespeare’s original. 

Donald Wolfit acted Lear powerfully at London’s Scala Theatre in 
1944, a performance that James Agate proclaimed “the greatest piece of 
Shakespearean acting I have seen since I have been privileged to write 
for the Sunday Times.” Laurence Olivier directed and starred in the play 
at London’s New Theatre in 1946, describing his Lear as “bad tempered 
arrogance with a crown perched on top.” With Olivier’s selfish and 
inconsiderate Lear and Alec Guinness’s wry and vindictive Fool, the 
production emphasized the damage Lear inflicts as much as what he 
suffers. With greater emphasis upon the pathos of Lear’s suffering, 
Gielgud returned to the role in 1950 and 1955, first at Stratford-upon- 



Avon in a production he directed with Anthony Quayle, and then at 
London’s Palace Theatre, directed by George Devine. 

One modern tendency has been to see the play in as bleak and 
unforgiving terms as possible. The Polish critic Jan Kott’s distorted but 
compelling view of the play as speaking to our existential gloom 
(published in English in 1964 as “King Lear, or Endgame,” in Shakespeare 
Our Contemporary) influenced what has been perhaps the most important 
twentieth-century interpretation of the play, Peter Brook’s production at 
Stratford-upon-Avon in 1962 and the subsequent film (1970), with Paul 
Scofield as Lear. In this version Cordelia’s role is reduced and 
devastatingly offset by the horrors of what Lear and Gloucester must 
suffer. The setting is wintry throughout. Lear’s followers, crowding into 
GoneriTs hall in Scotland, are rowdy enough to give plausibility to 
GoneriTs impatience with her father. Cuts and rearrangement of some 
speeches are calculated to add to rather than relieve the horror. Lear and 
Gloucester, together on the beach at Dover in Act 4, scene 6, splendidly 
invoke a spectacle of ruin as these two old men cling together and 
behold their world crumble around them. Brook sees little reason to 
believe that Lear and Gloucester have learned much from their suffering 
beyond what suffering is like. 

The uncompromisingly tragic vision of Brook’s Lear, derived as much 
from Jan Kott, Bertolt Brecht, and Samuel Beckett as from Shakespeare, 
gained much of its shocking power of relevance from the disillusionment 
of the 1960s and 1970s. Other directors have continued to explore and 
at the same time qualify Brook’s nihilism in ways that are sometimes 
more complex and less sensational in their view of the play’s emotional 
dynamics. Trevor Nunn lessened the radical pessimism of Brook’s version 
in his production on a virtually bare stage in 1968 at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, capturing the agony of Lear’s experience and allowing an 
audience to share his suffering. In New York in 1973, Edwin Sherin 
directed James Earl Jones in a production at the Delacorte Theater, in 
which Lear, for all his arrogance, was, according to The New York Times, 
the victim of “a compassionless society, in which everything is usurped 
by the young.” Donald Sinden’s Lear, in a production directed by Nunn 
in collaboration with John Barton and Barry Kyle at Stratford-upon-Avon 
in 1976, displayed the cruelty and self-indulgence of a spoiled child, 
and, if the performance lacked the tragic dignity that earlier generations 



associated with the role, it effectively revealed the dangers of unchecked 
power. David Hare’s production of King Lear at London’s National 
Theatre in 1986 starred Anthony Hopkins as a man helpless before the 
brutality his own actions have released. 

Productions in the 1990s began to respond to new scholarly concerns, 
especially the bibliographic interest in the two texts of Lear. Nicholas 
Hytner’s production for the Royal Shakespeare Company almost 
exclusively depended upon the Folio text (rather than the generous 
conflation of quarto and Folio of most productions) though, pressured by 
a number of the actors, he did use the quarto’s mock trial scene. John 
Wood’s Lear was almost ludic in his madness, finding in his loss of 
reason a merciful freedom from the cruelty that surrounded him. At the 
Lyttelton Theatre in London’s National Theatre complex, Deborah 
Warner directed a very different King Lear. On a stage that was an empty 
white space, broken up by colored canvas hangings to indicate changes 
of locale, Warner played the full conflated text of the play in a 
production lasting well over four hours. Brian Cox’s Lear navigated the 
stage in a wheelchair, entering in the first scene into a birthday 
celebration with party hats that rendered the matters of state irrelevant 
but revealed the infantilizing that marked his relations with his 
daughters and, at least in part, accounted for their behavior towards 
him. David Bradley played an angry Fool, frustrated with the King’s 
refusal to see his own best interests. His affection for Lear was obvious, 
as was his embarrassment both at Lear’s decline and at his own tired 
repertoire of jokes. 

In 1993, Adrian Noble directed Lear at Stratford-upon-Avon, his 
second production of the play for the RSC. Some eleven years earlier. 
Noble had chosen King Lear for his first main stage production in 
Stratford, but, in spite of Antony Sher’s acclaimed performance as the 
Fool, this had not been a critical success. Now Noble had Robert 
Stephens to play Lear, and Stephens produced a Lear of extraordinary 
emotional power. Ranging from a terrifying violence to a heart-rending 
vulnerability, Stephens’s Lear suffered in isolation his deterioration from 
the self-satisfaction born of a lifetime of adulation to the pain and grief 
for which he knew he was in part responsible, and from which he knew 
he could not escape. This was all Lear’s experience, and the other 
characters existed only in relation to him. Similarly, in the Gloucester 



action, the enormity of his suffering overwhelmed everything else. The 
blinding scene focused on his terrible ordeal more than on the evil of his 
tormentors, and the interval came as the blind and bleeding Gloucester 
stared sightlessly at an enormous moon, which cracked and spilled out 
sand as the house lights darkened. 

Late in the summer of 1997, Peter Hall’s production of the play 
opened at London’s Old Vic. Hall was completely faithful to the Folio 
version, stating that “it has the real feel of an acting text.” The stage was 
almost bare, and indeed in various ways the play self-consciously 
seemed a Shakespearean version of Beckett’s Waiting for Godot, which 
Hall’s company had done earlier in the year. Hall recognized the 
coexistence of the tragic and the absurd in Shakespeare’s play and 
emphasized it through the counterpointing of a suffering Lear (Alan 
Howard) with the outrageous comedy of Alan Dobie’s Fool. 

Unsurprisingly, the new millennium saw a number of significant 
productions of the play, though, arguably surprisingly, the most 
remarkable was Declan Donnellan’s small-scale Lear, performed in 2002, 
first at the Swan in Stratford-upon-Avon and later in the year at the 
Young Vic in London. Directing a cast of sixteen actors fresh from drama 
school, Donnellan made the play less about Lear’s pathos than about the 
strain the impossible father/king put on everyone around him. Nonso 
Anozie, the only black actor in the cast and physically considerably 
larger than any other performer, was arrogant and impulsive as Lear, 
and always seemed threatening. Even in his suffering, he remained more 
a figure to fear than to pity. 

In the summer of 2002, at the Stratford Festival in Canada, Jonathan 
Miller directed Christopher Plummer in the title role, in a production of 
King Lear that was clean and emotionally intelligible but in many ways 
familiar and conservative—though arguably that was its most radical 
commitment. “I feel there’s nothing epic or mythic about the play,” said 
Miller, “in exactly the same way that I don’t think there’s anything 
cosmic about it,” and from that perception Miller turned the play from 
an archetypal human tragedy to a seventeenth-century period piece. 
However, instead of diminishing the tragedy, as the decision might have 
done, it clarified its emotional energies. This was a Lear set in the world 
of Hobbes rather than that of Brueghel or indeed of Beckett. Most 
remarkable was the extraordinary performance of Lear by Christopher 



Plummer, arguably the finest work of this distinguished actor’s career, as 
he traced the movement of Lear from the narcissistic petulance of his 
regal grandeur to the emotional liberation ironically accompanying his 
distressed state. The production, somewhat revised, was remounted at 
New York’s Vivian Beaumont Theatre at Lincoln Center in 2004. 

On Shakespeare’s stage, the effect of certain scenes in Lear must have 
been particularly suited to the theater for which they were designed. For 
example, the unlocalized setting enabled Shakespeare to place Kent in 
the stocks in the course of Act 2, scene 2, and leave him there until scene 
4 when Lear arrives in Gloucestershire to find him still enfettered; in the 
interim, scene 3, Kent has slumbered while Edgar comes on stage in a 
presumably different though nearby location. Visual conventions 
encourage this kind of theatrical juxtaposition: Edgar ponders the danger 
of his being arrested and resolves to disguise himself, while 
simultaneously on stage another disguised outcast sleeps or meditates on 
his ruined fortune. The two figures are not “literally” a part of the same 
scene; staging flexibility in the absence of scenery makes possible such a 
visual pairing. 

Later (4.6), Gloucester’s attempted suicide makes similarly 
imaginative use of stage space. He and the disguised Edgar are on the 
bare platform stage of the Elizabethan playhouse (or at King James’s 
court). In this theatrical environment, Edgar then conjures up for his 
blind father a scene of cliffs, vast heights, and a ship far below bobbing 
on the waves like a toy boat. What is the audience to believe? This sort 
of verbal scene-setting is the way Elizabethan actors regularly 
established a sense of place around them on stage. Only when Gloucester 
falls forward and is not killed after all can the audience be sure that 
Edgar is playing a role, acting as director or dramatist, making up a little 
play for his father that is supposed to cure his despair. Edgar’s 
theatricality, his changes of costume and voice, his commenting in 
soliloquy on his own performance, are only a few of the ways in which 
King Lear is fitted to the theater where it was originally performed, a 
theater in which the play’s unsurpassed power can be fully experienced. 



KING LEAR ON SCREEN 


Shakespeare could not, of course, have imagined a world in which 
people would see performances of his plays projected onto large or small 
screens rather than acted live in theaters, but that has become the case. 
In the more than one hundred years since the first film of a Shakespeare 
play was made (in 1899, an excerpt from Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree’s 
production of King John), the screen has become Shakespeare’s proper 
medium no less than the stage or the printed page. If Shakespeare’s 
works are undisputedly literary classics and staples of our theatrical 
repertories, they have also inescapably become a part of the modern 
age’s love affair with film. In a movie theater, on a television screen, or 
on a DVD player, Shakespeare’s plays live for us, and thereby reach 
audiences much greater than those that fill our theaters. 

It is, however, a development not always welcomed. Some critics 
complain that Shakespeare on screen is different from (and worse than) 
Shakespeare in the theater. Certainly it is a distinct experience to see a 
play in a darkened movie theater with actors larger than life. It is 
different, too, to see it on a television screen with actors smaller than 
they are in life, and where the experience of play watching is inevitably 
more private than in any theater. 

But there are obvious advantages as well. On screen, performances are 
preserved and allowed easily to circulate. If films of Shakespeare may 
sometimes lack the exhilarating provisionality of live theater, they gain 
the not insignificant benefit of easy accessibility. In a town without a 
theater company one can see a Shakespeare play virtually at will. Some 
newly filmed version of a Shakespeare play is seemingly released every 
year. A video or DVD can be rented even if the film itself has passed 
from the local cineplex. And on video we can replay—even interrupt— 
the performance, allowing it to repeat itself as we attend to details that 
might otherwise be missed. 



Filmed Shakespeare is indeed different from staged Shakespeare or 
Shakespeare read, but it is no less valuable for being so. It provides a 
way—and for most of us the most convenient way—to see the plays. For 
people who cannot get to the theater and who find the printed text 
difficult to imagine as a theatrical experience, filmed Shakespeare offers 
easy access to a performance. For students for whom the language of a 
play often seems (and indeed is) stilted and archaic, the enactment 
clarifies the psychological and social relations of the characters. For all 
of us who love Shakespeare, his availability on film gives us an archive 
of performances to be viewed and enjoyed again and again. It is no less 
an authentic experience than seeing Shakespeare in the theater, for the 
modern theater (even the self-conscious anachronisms like the rebuilt 
Globe) imposes its own anachronisms upon the plays (as indeed does a 
modern printed edition like this one). And arguably, as many like to 
claim, if Shakespeare lived today he would most likely have left 
Stratford for Hollywood. 

King Lear presents a mammoth challenge to any filmmaker. It is one of 
Shakespeare’s longest plays and has an extensive double plot, and its 
stage history is one of prolonged reluctance on the part of directors to 
face its inexorable bleakness. Fortunately, its film history begins after 
the centuries in which the problem had been solved by substituting a 
happy ending; no film version adopts Nahum Tate’s 1681 stratagem of 
rescuing Cordelia from death. Instead, King Lear on film has given 
directors the repeated opportunity to jar and terrify a modern world 
grown too familiar with existential nightmare. The new medium of film 
seems painfully well suited to the assignment. 

King Lear came to the silent screen in 1909 as a ten-minute Vitagraph 
one-reeler, twice in 1910 in Italy, and in 1916 with the veteran U.S. 
actor Frederick B. Warde in the title role. Orson Welles played Lear in 
1953 with Peter Brook as a co-director. This television debut of Welles 
was broadcast live on October 18 without the interruption of ads. 
Heavily cut to seventy-three minutes, it lacked the Gloucester-Edgar- 
Edmund subplot entirely. Generally excoriated by the critics for its 
liberties with the text, it nonetheless does preserve on film the work of a 
director and a lead actor who are of central importance. 

Brook returned to King Lear with a powerful stage production at 
Stratford-upon-Avon in 1962, followed by a film version in 1970-71 



with Paul Scofield in the title role. The setting, especially when the story 
moves to Scotland, is of a bleak, wintry landscape filmed in northern 
Jutland in Denmark. The thick furs worn by the occupants of this barren 
wilderness seem insufficient to ward off the cold. The wooden buildings 
resemble primordial caves in a no-man’s-land. In the storm scene as well, 
the sense of physical discomfort is unrelieved. The production is 
uncompromisingly austere. Scofield as Lear mutters his lines with an 
expressionless face, seldom raising his voice even when he is cursing his 
daughters. No music is heard. The effect is numbing. In this barren 
world, the inhumanity of the villains stands out in bold relief. 
Gloucester’s eyes are gouged out with a spoon; when the screen is 
blacked out at the critical moment, it is then filled with the face of the 
relentless perpetrator, Cornwall (Patrick Magee). When Cornwall himself 
is stabbed by one of his own servants, Regan (Susan Engel) turns on the 
assailant and bludgeons him to death. Edmund (Ian Hogg) and Goneril 
(Irene Worth) are shown in bed together as a way of making explicit 
their adultery. Edmund’s last-minute reformation and attempt to save 
the life of Cordelia (Anne-Lise Gabold) are excised. Instead we glimpse 
the snapping of Cordelia’s neck as she is hanged. No less brutally, 
though with more of a sense of a deserved fate, we see Goneril dash out 
the brains of her sister Regan before hurling her own head against a rock 
face. At the same time, the characters with whom we might sympathize 
are stripped of heroic stature. Cordelia, in the opening scene, is sullen 
and bitter. The old Lear who imposes himself on the household of 
Goneril and Albany (Cyril Cusack) in Scotland with his hundred knights 
and unnumbered attendants is imperious and impossibly difficult to 
handle; the medium of film allows Brook to show what it would be like 
to have such a huge crowd returning from hunting and demanding 
breakfast. Edgar (Robert Lloyd), usually interpreted as a humanely 
decent man, cuts down Oswald like a squealing animal and later 
dispatches his brother Edmund with a massive ax blow to the neck 
before their encounter can be shaped into anything like the chivalric 
duel that seems called for in the text. The Fool (Jack MacGowran) offers 
gnomic companionship for Lear but disappears midway through the 
play, as indeed called for in the script; the gruffly loyal Kent (Tom 
Fleming) is unable to help. Elsewhere, cuts, rearrangements, and 
reassignment of speeches add to rather than relieve the horror. Lear and 



Gloucester, together on the beach of Dover in Act 4, scene 6, splendidly 
invoke a spectacle of ruin as these two old men cling together and 
behold their world crumble around them. Brook, heavily influenced by 
Jan Kott’s “King Lear, or Endgame” ^Shakespeare Our Contemporary, 
published in English in 1964), sees little reason to believe that Lear and 
Gloucester have learned much from their suffering other than to discover 
what suffering is like. To some reviewers, this unrelieved vision of 
apocalypse was unendurable; to others, the film was a brilliant 
modernization. 

Grigori Kozintsev’s film version of 1970, Korol Lir, sees King Lear from 
a Russian perspective, one in which individuals are caught up in the 
larger forces of history. Peasants wordlessly behold the goings-on of 
their social masters and wait for deliverance; massive armies determine 
the outcome of battle. The use of a Russian version of cinemascope 
facilitates an epic, wide-screen vision of the sweep of history in which 
human figures are always seen in a larger context. Yuri Yarvet’s Lear is 
small and frail, at once pathetic and heroic as he stands defenseless 
against loneliness and brutality. Self-knowledge, painfully bought, comes 
to him in the storm scenes with the compassionate realization that he 
has failed to heed the suffering of his people. The visual effects are stark 
and uncompromising, as in Brook’s version (both of them in black and 
white); much of the filming was shot on rock-strewn hillsides and in 
freezing, muddy locations in a region bordering on the Sea of Azov and 
the Crimean archipelago, as well as in the small northwestern town of 
Ivangorod, Estonia, and on a plain near the Caspian Sea. At the same 
time, Kozintsev has consciously striven, as he says, “to strengthen the 
voice of Good, even in those instances when it has no words to speak.” 
The moral contrasts are pointed and instructive: Cordelia (Valentina 
Shendrikova) is innocently beautiful, while her sisters Goneril and Regan 
(Elza Radzina and Galina Volchek) are repellent and coarse. The Fool 
(Oleg Dal), absent from the latter half of the play and from Brook’s film, 
survives to the end in the Russian version as a plaintive, shaven-headed, 
silent mourner for his dead master, playing a sad tune on his recorder¬ 
like flute. The climactic duel between Edgar (Leonard Marzin) and his 
brother Edmund (Regimantis Adomaitis), amid a vast circle of soldiers, 
is stirringly chivalric in a way that Brook’s version is deliberately not. 
Dmitri Shostakovich’s music underscores the tragic “weight of this sad 



time” as expressed in Boris Pasternak’s Russian translation. 

The BBC has televised King Lear twice, first in 1975 with Jonathan 
Miller as director and Michael Hordern as the king, following up on a 
stage production with this same team at the Nottingham Playhouse in 
1970, and then in 1982 for the Shakespeare Plays series with the same 
director and lead actor. Other members of the cast similarly appeared in 
both television versions, particularly Frank Middlemass as an aged Fool 
and Penelope Wilton as Regan. Hordern in 1982 is an understated and 
demythologized Lear, regal but also pathetic, a recognizable 
grandfatherly type overwhelmed by family conflict, a man more 
poignant than rantingly powerful. Edgar (Anton Lesser) drools idiotically 
in the storm scenes. The moral contrasts are highly in evidence, with 
Cordelia (Brenda Blethyn) a shiningly virtuous daughter and Kent (John 
Shrapnel) as a thoroughly compassionate man, while the outwardly 
attractive Goneril (Gillian Barge) and Regan are vicious. Critics generally 
have found this a workmanlike, satisfying performance, not shattering 
but sturdily executed. Visually, the production is confined by its spare 
sets, its black undifferentiated costuming, its flat, nearly colorless 
lighting, and its generally static camera perspective. 

Director Michael Elliott’s King Lear (1983) is all the more moving 
when one reflects that Laurence Olivier was by then aged and not well 
(he would eventually die in 1989 at the age of eighty-two); the shooting 
had to be scheduled to accommodate his declining strength. The role, 
and Olivier’s interpretation of it, come across as at once the chosen 
capstone of a remarkable acting career and a meditation on death. 
Olivier is visibly frail and almost angelically haloed in white hair as he 
enters leaning on the shoulder of his favorite daughter, Cordelia (Anna 
Calder-Marshall). When he musters the energy to turn on her in 
disappointed rage, the effect is as emotionally and physically shattering 
for him as for his shocked auditors. The psychological distance traversed 
by Lear in the play’s opening scene is a model of inspired acting. The 
setting is the ancient Britain of Stonehenge, shrouded in druidic mystery 
and fog. The storm scenes, though marred by the noises of the violent 
storm to the point of overwhelming the dialogue at points, effectively 
conveys the horrendous extent of Lear’s inhumane suffering. Olivier is 
supported by a distinguished cast, with Dorothy Tutin and Diana Rigg as 
the suavely heartless Goneril and Regan, Colin Blakely as a stout-hearted 



Kent, John Hurt as a Fool who can see only too clearly the approaching 
disaster that his master refuses to anticipate, Leo McKern as a fleshy and 
gullible but well-meaning Gloucester, David Threlfall as a thoughtful 
Edgar, and Robert Lindsay as an Edmund whose villainy glints from his 
restless eyes in well-executed close-ups. Partly because of Olivier’s 
legendary status as an actor and partly because television encourages a 
personal focus, this King Lear is preeminently the tragedy of a wronged 
father and old man reunited at last with his precious Cordelia only to 
have her cruelly snatched away. The performance stresses the 
heartbreak, the loss, the brief euphoric hope, the wordless mad despair 
in the moment of dying. 

Among the many adaptations and spin-offs of King Lear, the most 
impressive is Akiro Kurosawa’s Ran (1985). In this majestic exploration 
of Japanese culture and mores, the Lear figure is Hidetora Ichimonji 
(Tatsuya Nakadai), a warlord and father of three sons modeled on the 
legendary Monotari Mori of sixteenth-century Japan. In Kurosawa’s film, 
the three sons resemble Lear’s three daughters in that one (Saburo, 
played by Daisuke Ryu) is virtuously loyal to his father, despite being 
angrily rejected by the old man, while the other two sons. Taro 
(equivalent to Goneril and also sharing Albany’s weakness, played by 
Akira Terao) and Jiro (equivalent to Regan, played by Jinpachi Nezu), 
are disloyal. When Taro is given the mantle of warlord of the First 
Castle, his first step is to humiliate his father by taking away all of his 
authority; Jiro, lord of the Second Castle, is no less ungrateful and 
pitiless. Tango (Masayuki Yui), the Kent-like follower of Hidetora, is 
banished along with Saburo. The now-deposed warlord also has two 
daughters-in-law: Sue (Yoshiko Miyazaki), the wife of Jiro, who is 
decent and generous despite the violent acts that Hidetora has practiced 
against her family, and the Edmund-like Kaede (Mieko Harada), the wife 
of Taro, who avenges Hidetora’s crimes against her family with coldly 
terrifying resolution. Sue’s brother, Tsurumaru (Takeshi Nomura), is 
another victim, having been blinded by Hidetora; he and his sister 
together embody the charitable and stoical wisdom in suffering of 
Shakespeare’s Edgar and the Earl of Gloucester. Thus Kurosawa has 
united Shakespeare’s double plot into one large and tragically disunited 
family. An androgynous fool (played by a popular transvestite singer 
named Peter) accompanies Hidetora in his painful odyssey. The ending is 



as unsparingly existential as in Shakespeare’s play, with nearly all the 
characters dead, including the Cordelia-like Saburo, his father, his two 
brothers, his sister-in-law Sue (murdered at the behest of Kaede), and 
Kaede herself, who joins her husband, Jiro, in suicide. The blind 
Tsurumaru survives, but in an apocalyptic landscape that mutely 
symbolizes the ruined world suggested by the film’s title: Ran, or 
“chaos.” 

Jane Smiley won the Pulitzer prize in 1991 for her novel A Thousand 
Acres, adapting the Lear story to an Iowa farm family of an aging father 
whose sad history as a sexual abuser of his own children and decision to 
divide his large property among three daughters lead to heartbreak, 
adultery, and suicide. Moral allegiances are reversed: the two older 
daughters, deserving of sympathy for their having been mistreated by an 
abusive patriarch, stay on to manage the affairs of the farm, while their 
younger sister opts for the life of a city lawyer. Jocelyn Moorhouse’s film 
of 1997, starring Jason Robards as the father (Larry Cook) and Jessica 
Lange, Michelle Pfeiffer, and Jennifer Jason Leigh as the daughter- 
equivalents of Goneril, Regan, and Cordelia, has fared less well with the 
critics, many of whom have been dismayed to see one of the great 
tragedies of all time brought down to the level of a daytime soap opera. 

In Jean-Luc Godard’s perversely revisionary film of 1987, a William 
Shakespeare Junior the Fifth (played by the American stage and opera 
director Peter Sellars) undertakes to recover the texts of his famous 
ancestor, which have been destroyed by the Chernobyl nuclear accident 
of 1986. He does so by eavesdropping on a certain Don Learo (Burgess 
Meredith) and his daughter Cordelia (Molly Ringwald) at the lakeside 
Hotel Beau-Rivage in Switzerland. Shakespeare Junior also seeks the 
scholarly assistance of a Professor Pluggy, bizarrely played by Godard 
himself. Norman Mailer originally was to have been Learo but left the 
set in a huff after the first day’s shooting. Woody Allen puts in a brief 
appearance. Apart from such name-dropping antics, this film has mainly 
succeeded in puzzling viewers, though of late it has captured the 
attention of postmodern criticism as an avant-garde study in 
discontinuity and disjunction. 

A Western, Broken Lance (1954), stars Spencer Tracy as an overbearing 
cattle rancher whose son Joe (Robert Wagner) must deal with violent 
conflict among his three half brothers after the father has died and the 



ranch has been divided in three. 

Apart from Ran, the most engaging film adaptation of King Lear is 
Peter Yates’s The Dresser, 1983, with Albert Finney as the aging and 
tyrannical actor-manager of a seedy touring company presenting King 
Lear to a succession of provincial British audiences in the era of World 
War 11. The film is a wry tribute to Donald Wolfit, the last of the great 
actor-managers. Like Wolfit, the Sir of this film browbeats his poorly 
paid actors, insists on the limelight for himself, and makes life miserable 
for his harried company manager (Eileen Atkins) because of his 
advanced alcoholism. His main casting requirement for the actress 
playing Cordelia is that she be light enough for him to carry her on stage 
in the finale of King Lear. Tom Courtenay is quite wonderful as the 
dresser, that is, the valet who repeatedly performs the minor miracle of 
getting his master ready to go on stage, and whose emotional life is so 
bound up in catering to Finney’s monstrous ego that the dresser is 
desolated by Sir’s inevitable death at the end of the film. Life imitates art 
in a touching and believable fashion. Meantime, the glimpses we are 
given backstage of how such a provincial touring company would have 
staged King Lear, with rattling metal sheets and huge rolling cannonballs 
pressed into service to create the sound effects of thunder during the 
storm scene, are priceless. This marvelous film was based on an even 
better stage play by Ronald Harwood. 

King Lear 
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8. 1977 
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Shaun Sutton, producer 
Jonathan Miller, director 

King Lear—Michael Hordern 
Cordelia—Brenda Blethyn 
Goneril—Gillian Barge 
Fool—Frank Middlemass 
Edgar—Anton Lesser 
Edmund—Michael Kitchen 
Kent—John Shrapnel 
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David Plowright, producer 
Michael Elliott, director 


King Lear—Laurence Olivier Cordelia—Anna Calder-Marshall 
Goneril—Dorothy Tutin 
Fool—John Hurt 



Edgar—David Threlfall 
Edmund—Robert Lindsay 
Kent—Colin Blakely 
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KING LEAR 



[Dramatis Personae 


KING LEAR 

Lear’s daughters 

GONERIL, 

REGAN, 

CORDELIA, 

DUKE OF ALBANY, Goneril’s husband 

DUKE OF CORNWALL, Regan’s husband 

KING OF FRANCE, Cordelta’s suitor and husband 

DUKE OF BURGUNDY, suitor to Cordelia 

EARL OF KENT, later disguised as Caius 
EARL OF GLOUCESTER 

EDGAR, Gloucester’s son and heir, later disguised as poor Tom 
EDMUND, Gloucester’s bastard son 

OSWALD, Goneril’s steward 
A KNIGHT serving King Lear 
Lear’s fool 

cuRAN, in Gloucester’s household 

GENTLEMEN 

Three servants 

OLD MAN, a tenant of Gloucester 
Three messengers 



A GENTLEMAN attending Cordelia as a Doctor 

Two CAPTAINS 

HERALD 

Knights, Gentlemen, Attendants, Servants, Officers, Soldiers, Trumpeters 


scene: Britain] 



1.1 Enter Kent, Gloucester, and Edmund. 

KENT I thought the King had more affectedi the Duke of Albany2 than 
Cornwall. 

GLOUCESTER It did always seem so to us; but now in 
the division of the kingdom it appears not which of 
the dukes he values most, for equalities are so weighed^ 
that curiosity in neither can make choice of cither’s 
moiety. 

KENT Is not this your son, my lord? 

GLOUCESTER His breeding, sir, hath been at my charge^. 

I have SO often blushed to acknowledge him that now 
I am brazedii to’t. 

KENT I cannot conceivei^ you. 

GLOUCESTER Sir, this young fellow’s mother could; 
whereupon she grew round-wombed and had indeed, 
sir, a son for her cradle ere she had a husband 
for her bed. Do you smell a faulti^? 

KENT I cannot wish the fault undone, the issuei^ of it being so properis. 

GLOUCESTER But I have a son, sir, by order of law, somei^ 
year elder than this, who yet is no dearer in my ac-20 
count. Though this knave came something2i saucily to the world 
before he was sent for, yet was his mother 
fair, there was good sport at his making, and the 

whoreson24 must be acknowledged.—Do you know this noble 
gentleman, Edmund? 


EDMUND No, my lord. 

GLOUCESTER My lord of Kent. Remember him hereafter 
as my honorable friend. 

EDMUND My services29 to Your Lordship. 

KENT 1 must love you, and sue^o to know you better. 

EDMUND Sir, 1 shall study deserving^i. 

GLOUCESTER He hath been out^s nine years, and away he shall again. 

The King is coming. 

Sennet Enter [one bearing a coronet, then] King Lear, Cornwall, 
Albany, Goneril, Regan, Cordelia, and attendants. 

LEAR 

Attend34 the lords of France and Burgundy, Gloucester. 

GLOUCESTER 1 shall, my liege. 

Exit. 

LEAR 

Meantime we shall express our darker purpose's. 

Give me the map there. [He takes a map.] Know that we have divided 
In three our kingdom; and ’tis our fastis intent To shake all cares and 
business from our age. 

Conferring them on younger strengths while we 
Unburdened crawl toward death. Our son of Cornwall, 

And you, our no less loving son of Albany, 

We have this hour a constant will to publish43 

Our daughters’ several44 dowers, that future strife May be prevented 
now. The princes, France and Burgundy, 

Great rivals in our youngest daughter’s love. 

Long in our court have made their amorous sojourn 
And here are to be answered. Tell me, my daughters— 

Since now we will divest us both of rule. 

Interest of^o territory, cares of state— Which of you shall we say doth 


love us most, 

That we our largest bounty may extend 

Where nature doth with merit challengers? Goneril, Our eldest born, 
speak first. 

GONERIL 

Sir, I love you more than words can wield the matter. 

Dearer than eyesight, space, and libertyrr, Beyond what can be 
valued, rich or rare. 

No less than life, with grace, health, beauty, honor; 

As much as child e’er loved, or father foundry; A love that makes 
breath poor and speech unablero. 

Beyond all manner of so much I love you. 

CORDELIA [aside] 

What shall Cordelia speak? Love and be silent. 

LEAR [indicating on map] 

Of all these bounds, even from this line to this. 

With shadowy forests and with champains richedr4, With plenteous 
rivers and wide-skirted meads^s, We make thee lady. To thine and 
Albany’s issue 

Be this perpetual.—What says our second daughter. 

Our dearest Regan, wife of Cornwall? Speak. 

REGAN 

I am made of that self mettle^^ as my sister. And prize me at her 
worth^o. In my true heart 1 find she names my very deed of love^i; 
Only she comes too short, that^s i profess Myself an enemy to all 
other joys 

Which the most precious square of sense possesses74, And find 1 am 
alone felicitate^s 

In your dear Highness’ love. 

CORDELIA [aside] Then poor Cordelia! 

And yet not so, since 1 am sure my love’s 


More ponderous78 than my tongue. 

LEAR 

To thee and thine hereditary ever 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom, 

No less in space, validity, and pleasureSi 
Than that conferred on Goneril.—Now, our joy. 

Although our last and least^s, to whose young love The vines of France 
and milk84 of Burgundy Strive to be interessed, what can you say to 

draw85 

A third more opulent than your sisters’? Speak. 

CORDELIA Nothing, my lord. 

LEAR Nothing? 

CORDELIA Nothing. 

LEAR 

Nothing will come of nothing. Speak again. 

CORDELIA 

Unhappy that 1 am, 1 cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth. I love Your Majesty 
According to my bond^s, no more nor less. 

LEAR 

How, how, Cordelia? Mend your speech a little. 

Lest you may mar your fortunes. 

CORDELIA Good my lord. 

You have begot me, bred me, loved me. 1 

Return those duties back as are right fit97, Obey you, love you, and 
most honor you. 

Why have my sisters husbands if they say 

They love you all? Haply when I shall wed. That lord whose hand 
must take my plightioi shall carry Half my love with him, half my 
care and duty. 


Sure I shall never marry like my sisters, 

To love my father all. 

LEAR 

But goes thy heart with this? 

CORDELIA Ay, my good lord. 

LEAR So young, and so untender? 

CORDELIA So young, my lord, and true. 

LEAR 

Let it be so! Thy truth then be thy dower! 

For, by the sacred radiance of the sun. 

The mysteries of Hecateiio and the night. By all the operation of the 
orbsiii 

From whomii 2 do exist and cease to be. Here I disclaim all my 
paternal care. 

Propinquity, and property of blood,ii4 
And as a stranger to my heart and me 

Hold thee from this forever. The barbarous Scythianii^^ Or he that 
makes his generation messesH^ 

To gorge his appetite, shall to my bosom 

Be as well neighbored! pitied, and relieved As thou my sometime! 20 
daughter. 

KENT Good my liege— 

LEAR Peace, Kent! 

Come not between the dragon and his wrath. 

I loved her most, and thought to set my rest! 23 

On her kind nursery. [To Cordelia] Hence, and avoid!24 my sight!— So 
be my grave my peace, as!25 here I give Her father’s heart from her. 
Call France. Who stirs?!26 
Call Burgundy. 


[Exit one.] 


Cornwall and Albany, 

With my two daughters’ dowers digesti 28 the third. 

Let pride, which she calls plainness, marry heri29. 

I do invest you jointly with my power. 

Preeminence, and all the large effectsi^i 

That troop with majesty. Ourselfi32 by monthly course. With 
reservation ofi33 an hundred knights By you to be sustained, shall 
our abode 

Make with you by due turns. Only we shall retain The name and all 
th’additioni36 to a king. 

The sway 137^ revenue, execution of the rest. Beloved sons, be yours, 
which to confirm. 

This coroneti39 part between you. 

KENT Royal Lear, 

Whom I have ever honored as my king. 

Loved as my father, as my master followed. 

As my great patron thought on in my prayers— 

LEAR 

The bow is bent and drawn. Make fromi43 the shaft. 

KENT 

Let it fall rather, though the forki44 invade The region of my heart. Be 
Kent unmannerly 

When Lear is mad. What wouldst thou do, old man? 

Think’st thou that duty shall have dread to speak 

When power to flattery bows? 

To plainness honor’s boundi49 

When majesty falls to folly. Reserve thy statei^o^ And in thy best 
consideration checkisi 

This hideous rashness. Answer my life my judgmenti52^ xhy youngest 
daughter does not love thee least. 

Nor are those emptyhearted whose low sounds 


Reverb no hollownessi^s. 

LEAR Kent, on thy life, no more. 

KENT 

My life 1 never held but as a pawni56 

To wage against thine enemies, nor fear to lose it. 

Thy safety being motivei^s. 

LEAR Out of my sight! 

KENT 

See better, Lear, and let me still remain 
The true blank of thine eyei^o. 

LEAR Now, by Apollo— 

KENT Now, by Apollo, King, 

Thou swear’st thy gods in vain. 

LEAR Oh, vassal! Miscreanti64i 

[Laying his hand on his sword.] 

ALBANY, CORNWALL Dear sir, forbear. 

KENT 

Kill thy physician, and the fee bestow 
Upon the foul disease. Revoke thy gift. 

Or whilst 1 can vent clamor from my throat 
I’ll tell thee thou dost evil. 

LEAR 

Hear me, recreanti^o^ on thine allegiance hear me! 

Thati7i thou hast sought to make us break our vows. Which we durst 
never yet, and with strainedi72 pride To come betwixt our sentence 
and our poweri^s^ Which nor our nature nor our placei74 can bear. 
Our potency made goodi^s^ take thy reward. 

Five days we do allot thee for provision 
To shield thee from disasters of the world. 

And on the sixth to turn thy hated back 


upon our kingdom. If on the tenth day following 
Thy banished tmnkiso be found in our dominions, The moment is thy 
death. Away! By Jupiter, 

This shall not be revoked. 

KENT 

Fare thee well. King. Sithiss thus thou wilt appear. Freedom lives 
hence and banishment is here. 

[To Cordelia] The gods to their dear shelter take thee, maid. 

That justly think’st and hast most rightly said! 

[To Regan and Goneril] And your large speeches may your deeds 
approve!87^ That good effects may spring from words of love. 

Thus Kent, O princes, bids you all adieu. 

He’ll shape his old coursei^o in a country new. 

Exit. 

Flourish. Enter Gloucester, with France and Burgundy; attendants. 

GLOUCESTER 

Here’s France and Burgundy, my noble lord. 

LEAR My lord of Burgundy, 

We first address!93 toward you, who with this king Hath rivaled for 
our daughter. What in the least! 94 
Will you require in present dower with her 
Or cease your quest of love? 

BURGUNDY Most royal Majesty, 

I crave no more than hath Your Highness offered. 

Nor will you tender!98 less. 

LEAR Right noble Burgundy, 

When she was dear to us we did hold her so!99, 

But now her price is fallen. Sir, there she stands. 

If aught within that little-seeming substance^oi, Or all of it, with our 
displeasure pieced 202 ^ And nothing more, may fitly like203 Your 


Grace, She’s there, and she is yours. 

BURGUNDY I know no answer. 

LEAR 

Will you, with those infirmities she owes205^ Unfriended, new-adopted 
to our hate. 

Dowered with our curse and strangered207 with our oath. Take her, or 
leave her? 

BURGUNDY Pardou me, royal sir. 

Election makes not up in such conditions209. 

LEAR 

Then leave her, sir, for by the power that made me, 

1 tell you all her wealth. [To France] For2ii you, great King, I would 
not from your love make such a stray2i2 
To match you where 1 hate; therefore beseech2i3 you T’avert your 
Iiking2i4 a more worthier way Than on a wretch whom Nature is 
ashamed 

Almost t’acknowledge hers. 

ERANCE This is most strange. 

That she whom even but now was your best object. 

The argument2i8 of your praise, balm of your age. The best, the 
dearest, should in this trice2i9 of time Commit a thing so monstrous 
to 220 dismantle So many folds of favor. Sure her offense 
Must be of such unnatural degree 
That monsters it, or your forevouched affection223 
Fall into taint, which to believe of her 
Must be a faith that reason without miracle 
Should never plant in me. 

CORDELIA I yet beseech Your Majesty— 

If for I want 228 that glib and oily art To speak and purpose not229^ 
since what I well intend I’ll do’t before I speak—that you make 
known 


It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulness23i, No unchaste action or 
dishonored step 

That hath deprived me of your grace and favor. 

But even for want of that for which234 i am richer: A still-soliciting235 
eye and such a tongue That I am glad I have not, though not to have 
it 

Hath lost me in your liking. 

LEAR Better thou 

Hadst not been born than not t’have pleased me better. 

FRANCE 

Is it but this? A tardiness in nature 

Which often leaves the history240 unspoke That it intends to do?—My 
lord of Burgundy, 

What say you to the lady? Love’s not love 
When it is mingled with regards that stands243 
Aloof from th’entire point. Will you have her? 

She is herself a dowry. 

BURGUNDY [to Lear] Royal King, 

Give but that portion which yourself proposed. 

And here I take Cordelia by the hand. 

Duchess of Burgundy. 

LEAR 

Nothing. I have sworn. I am firm. 

BURGUNDY [to Cordelia] 

I am sorry, then, you have so lost a father 
That you must lose a husband. 

CORDELIA Peace be with Burgundy! 

Since that respects of fortune252 are his love, I shall not be his wife. 

FRANCE 

Fairest Cordelia, that art most rich being poor. 


Most choice, forsaken, and most loved, despised. 

Thee and thy virtues here I seize upon. 

Be it lawful257 i take up what’s cast away. 

[He takes her hand.] 

Gods, gods! ’Tis strange that from their cold’st neglect258 
My love should kindle to inflamed respect259, — xhy dowerless 
daughter. King, thrown to my chance260^ is queen of us, of ours, and 
our fair France. 

Not all the dukes of wat’rish262 Burgundy Can buy this unprized263 
precious maid of me.— Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though 

unkind264. 

Thou losest here, a better where 265 to find. 

LEAR 

Thou hast her, France. Let her be thine, for we 
Have no such daughter, nor shall ever see 
That face of hers again. Therefore begone 
Without our grace, our love, our benison269. 

Come, noble Burgundy. 

Flourish. Exeunt [all but France, Goneril, Regan and Cordelia]. 

FRANCE Bid farewell to your sisters. 

CORDELIA 

Ye jewels of our father, with washed272 eyes Cordelia leaves you. 1 
know you what you are. 

And like a sister274 am most loath to call Your faults as they are 
named 275 . Love well our father. 

To your professed bosoms276 i commit him. 

But yet, alas, stood 1 within his grace, 

I would prefer278 him to a better place. 

So, farewell to you both. 

REGAN 

Prescribe not us our duty. 


GONERiL Let your study 

Be to content your lord, who hath received you 

At Fortune’s alms 282 . You have obedience scanted, And well are worth 
the want that you have wanted283. 

CORDELIA 

Time shall unfold what plighted cunning hides;284 
Who covers faults, at last shame them derides. 

Well may you prosper! 

ERANCE Come, my fair Cordelia. 

Exeunt France and Cordelia. 

GONERIL Sister, it is not little 1 have to say of what most 
nearly appertains to us both. I think our father will 
hence tonight. 

REGAN That’s most certain, and with you; next month 
with us. 

GONERIL You see how full of changes his age is; the 
observation we have made of it hath not been little. 

He always loved our sister most, and with what poor 
judgment he hath now cast her off appears too grossly295. 

REGAN ’Tis the infirmity of his age. Yet he hath ever 
but slenderly known himself. 

GONERIL The best and soundest of his time hath been298 
but rash. Then must we look from his age to receive 
not alone the imperfections of long-ingraffed condition300^ but 
therewithal30i the unruly waywardness that infirm and choleric years 
bring with them. 

REGAN Such unconstant starts are we like^os to have from him as this of 
Kent’s banishment. 

GONERIL There is further compliment^os of leave-taking between France 
and him. Pray you, let us hit306 together. 


If our father carry authority with such disposition as307 
he bears, this last surrender of his will but offend us. 

REGAN We shall further think of it. 

GONERiL We must do something, and i’th’ heat^io. 

Exeunt. 


1.2 Enter Bastard [Edmund, with a letter ]. 

EDMUND 

Thou, Naturei, art my goddess; to thy law My services are bound. 
Wherefore should I 

Stand in the plague of custom^ and permit The curiosity of nations4 to 
deprive me. For that I am some twelve or fourteen moonshinesS 

Lag of6 a brother? Why bastard? Wherefore base? 

When my dimensions are as well compact^. My mind as generousS, 
and my shape as true. As honest^ madam’s issue? Why brand they us 
With base? With baseness? Bastardy? Base, base? 

Who in the lusty stealth of nature taken 

More composition and fierce quality 

Than doth within a dull, stale, tired bed 

Go to th’ creating a whole tribe of fopsi4 

Goti5 ’tween asleep and wake? Well, then. Legitimate Edgar, I must 
have your land. 

Our father’s love is to the bastard Edmund 

As to th’ legitimate. Eine word, “legitimate”! 

Well, my legitimate, if this letter speedi^ 

And my invention thrive20, Edmund the base Shall top th’ legitimate. I 
grow, I prosper. 

Now, gods, stand up for bastards! 

Enter Gloucester. 


GLOUCESTER 

Kent banished thus? And France in choler parted? 

And the King gone tonight? Prescribed24 his power, Confined to 
exhibition25? All this done Upon the gad26? Edmund, how now? 
What news? 

EDMUND So please Your Lordship, none. 

[Putting up the letter.] 

GLOUCESTER Why SO earnestly seek you to put up that 
letter? 

EDMUND I know no news, my lord. 

GLOUCESTER What paper were you reading? 

EDMUND Nothing, my lord. 

GLOUCESTER No? What needed then that terrible dispatches 
of it into your pocket? The quality of nothing 
hath not such need to hide itself. Let’s see. Come, if it 
be nothing I shall not need spectacles. 

EDMUND I beseech you, sir, pardon me. It is a letter 
from my brother, that 1 have not all o’erread; and forss 
SO much as 1 have perused, 1 find it not fit for your 

o’erlooking40. 

GLOUCESTER Give me the letter, sir. 

EDMUND I shall offend either to detain or give it. The 
contents, as in part 1 understand them, are to blame43. 

GLOUCESTER Lct’s sce, let’s see. 

[Edmund gives the letter.] 

EDMUND I hope for my brother’s justification he wrote 
this but as an essay or taste46 of my virtue. 

GLOUCESTER (reads) “This policy and reverence of47 age makes the world 
bitter to the best of our times48, keeps our fortunes from us till our 
oldness cannot relish 


them. I begin to find an idle and fond^o bondage in the oppression of 
aged tyranny, who sways^i not as it hath power but as it is 
suffered52. Come to me, that of this I may speak more. If our father 
would sleep till I waked 

him, you should enjoy half his revenue forever and live 
the beloved of your brother, Edgar.” 

Hum! Conspiracy! “Sleep till I waked him, you should 
enjoy half his revenue.” My son Edgar! Had he 

a hand to write this? A heart and brain to breed it in? When came you 
to this59? Who brought it? 

EDMUND It was not brought me, my lord; there’s the 

cunning of it. I found it thrown in at the casement^i of my closet^^, 
GLOUCESTER You know the character's to be your brother’s? 

EDMUND If the matter^s were good, my lord, I durst swear it were his; 
but in respect of that I would fain66 
think it were not. 

GLOUCESTER It is his. 

EDMUND It is his hand, my lord, but I hope his heart is 
not in the contents. 

GLOUCESTER Has he never before sounded you in this 
business? 

EDMUND Never, my lord. But I have heard him oft 

maintain it to be fit that, sons at perfect age74 and fathers declined^s, 
the father should be as ward to the son, and the son manage his 
revenue. 

GLOUCESTER Oh, villain77, villain! His very opinion in the letter! 
Abhorred villain! Unnatural, detested^s, brutish villain! Worse than 
brutish! Go, sirrah79, seek him. I’ll apprehend him. Abominable 
villain! Where is he? 

EDMUND I do not well know, my lord. If it shall please 
you to suspend your indignation against my brother 


till you can derive from him better testimony of his 
intent, you should run a certain course; where84, if you violently 
proceed against him, mistaking his purpose, 
it would make a great gap in your own honor and 
shake in pieces the heart of his obedience. 1 dare pawn87 
down my life for him that he hath writ this to feel^s my affection to 
Your Honor, and to no other pretense of89 
danger. 

GLOUCESTER Think you so? 

EDMUND If Your Honor judge it meet^s, i will place you where you shall 
hear us confer of this, and by an^s 
auricular assurance have your satisfaction, and that 
without any further delay than this very evening. 

GLOUCESTER He cannot be such a monster— 

EDMUND Nor is not, sure. 

GLOUCESTER To his father, that so tenderly and entirely 
loves him. Heaven and earth! Edmund, seek 

him out; wind me into him, I pray you. Frameioo the business after 
your own wisdom. I would unstatedoi 
myself to be in a due resolution. 

EDMUND I will seek him, sir, presently, convey the business as I shall 
find means, and acquaint you 

withalios. 

GLOUCESTER These lateio^ eclipses in the sun and moon portend no good 
to us. Though the wisdom of natureio^ 
can reason it thus and thus, yet nature finds itself 
scourged by the sequent effectsi09. Love cools, friend¬ 
ship falls off, brothers divide; in cities, mutinies; in 
countries, discord; in palaces, treason; and the bond 
cracked twixt son and father. This villain of mine 


comes under the prediction; there’s son against father. 

The King falls from bias of natureii^- there’s father against child. We 
have seen the best of our time. 

Machinations, hollowness, treachery, and all ruinous 
disorders follow us disquietly to our graves. Find out 
this villain, Edmund; it shall lose thee nothingns. Do it carefully. And 
the noble and truehearted Kent banished! 

His offense, honesty! ’Tis strange. 

Exit. 

EDMUND This is the excellent foppery 121 of the world, that when we are 
sick in fortune—often the surfeits of ouri 22 
own behavior—we make guilty of our disasters the 
sun, the mooni24^ and stars, as if we were villains on necessity, fools 
by heavenly compulsion, knaves, 

thieves, and trenchers by spherical predominance! 26^ drunkards, liars, 
and adulterers by an enforced obedience 
of planetary influence, and all that we are evil 

in, by a divine! 29 thrusting on. An admirable evasion of whoremaster 
man, to lay his goatish disposition on!30 
the charge of a star! My father compounded with my!3! 
mother under the Dragon’s tail and my nativity was 
under Ursa Major!33, so that it follows I am rough and lecherous. Fut, 
I should have been that!34 i am, had the maidenliest star in the 
firmament twinkled on my 
bastardizing. Edgar— 

Enter Edgar. 

and pat he comes like the catastrophe!37 of the old comedy. My cue is 
villainous melancholy, with a sigh 

like Tom o’ Bedlam!39. — oh, these eclipses do portend these 
divisions!40! Fa, sol, la, mi. 

EDGAR How now, brother Edmund, what serious 


contemplation are you in? 

EDMUND I am thinking, brother, of a prediction I read 
this other day 144^ what should follow these eclipses. 

EDGAR Do you busy yourself with that? 

EDMUND 1 promise you, the effects he writes of succeedi46 
unhappily, as of unnaturalness between the child and 
the parent, death, dearth, dissolutions of ancient amities, 
divisions in state, menaces and maledictions 

against king and nobles, needless diffidencesiso^ banishment of 
friends, dissipation of cohortsi^i, nuptial breaches, and 1 know not 
what. 

EDGAR How long have you been a sectary astronomical? 153-4 

EDMUND Come, come, when saw you my father last? 

EDGAR The night gone by. 

EDMUND spake you with him? 

EDGAR Ay, two hours together. 

EDMUND Parted you in good terms? Found you no 
displeasure in him by word nor countenancei^o? 

EDGAR None at all. 

EDMUND Bethink yourself wherein you may have offended 
him, and at my entreaty forbear his presencei53 

until some little time hath qualifiedi54 the heat of his displeasure, 
which at this instant so rageth in him that 
with the mischief of your personi56 it would scarcely allayi57. 

EDGAR Some villain hath done me wrong. 

EDMUND That’s my fear. 1 pray you, have a continently^ 
forbearance till the speed of his rage goes slower; and, 
as 1 say, retire with me to my lodging, from whence 1 
will fitly bring you to hear my lordi72 speak. Pray ye, go! 


There’s my key. [He gives a key.] If you do stir abroad, go armed. 

EDGAR Armed, brother? 

EDMUND Brother, I advise you to the best. I am no honest 

man if there be any good meaningi77 toward you. I have told you 
what I have seen and heard, but faintly 1 78^ nothing like the image 
and horrori79 of it. Pray you, away. 

EDGAR Shall I hear from you anon? 

EDMUND 

I do serve you in this business. 

Exit [Edgar]. 

A credulous father and a brother noble. 

Whose nature is so far from doing harms 
That he suspects none; on whose foolish honesty 
My practices ride easy. I see the businessi86. 

Let me, if not by birth, have lands by witi87. 

All with me’s meet that I can fashion fitiss. 

Exit. 


1.3 ^*5^ Enter Goneril, and [Oswald, her] steward. 

GONERiL Did my father strike my gentleman for chiding of his fool? 
OSWALD Ay, madam. 

GONERIL By day and night he wrongs me! Every hour He flashes into 
one gross crimes or other That sets us all at odds. I’ll not endure it. 

His knights grow riotous, and himself upbraids us 
On every trifle. When he returns from hunting 
I will not speak with him. Say I am sick. 

If you come slackio of former services You shall do well; the fault of it 
I’ll answerii. 


[Homs within.] 


OSWALD He’s coming, madam. I hear him. 

GONERIL 

Put on what weary negligence you please, 

You and your fellows. I’d have it come to questioni4. 

If he distasteis it, let him to my sister. Whose mind and mine, I know, 
in that are one. 

Not to be overruled. Idlei7 old man. That still would manage those 
authorities! 8 

That he hath given away! Now, by my life. 

Old fools are babes again, and must be used 

With checks as flatteries, when they are seen abused^i. 

Remember what I have said. 

OSWALD Well, madam. 

GONERIL 

And let his knights have colder looks among you. 

What grows of it, no matter. Advise your fellows so. 

I would breed from hence occasions^^, and I shall. That I may speak. 
I’ll write straight27 to my sister To hold my very course. Prepare for 
dinner. 

Exeunt. 


1.4 Enter Kent [disguised ]. 

KENT 

If but as well! I other accents borrow That can my speech diffuse2, my 
good intent May carry through itself to that full issued 
For which I razed my likeness. Now, banished Kent, 

If thou canst serve where thou dost stand condemned. 

So may it come^ thy master, whom thou lov’st. Shall find thee full of 
labors. 


Homs within. Enter Lear, [Knights,] and attendants. 

LEAR Let me not stays a jot for dinner. Go get it ready. 

[Exit an Attendant. ] 

[To Kent] How now, what art thou? 

KENT A man, sir. 

LEAR What dost thou profess^? What wouldst thou with us? 

KENT I do profess to be no less than I seem: to serve 
him truly that will put me in trust, to love him that is 
honest, to conversely with him that is wise and says little, to fear 
judgment, to fight when I cannot choosei^, and to eat no fishi7. 

LEAR What art thou? 

KENT A very honest-hearted fellow, and as poor as the 
King. 

LEAR If thou be’st as poor for a subject as he’s for a 
king, thou’rt poor enough. What wouldst thou? 

KENT Service. 

LEAR who wouldst thou serve? 

KENT You. 

LEAR Dost thou know me, fellow? 

KENT No, sir, but you have that in your countenance27 
which I would fain call master. 

LEAR What’s that? 

KENT Authority. 

LEAR what services canst do? 

KENT I can keep honest counsel, ride, run, mar a curious^^ 
tale in telling it, and deliver a plain message 
bluntly. That which ordinary men are fit for I am 
qualified in, and the best of me is diligence. 


LEAR How old art thou? 


KENT Not so young, sir, to love37 a woman for singing, nor so old to 
dote on her for anything. I have years on 
my back forty-eight. 

LEAR Follow me; thou shalt serve me. If 1 like thee no 
worse after dinner, I will not part from thee yet.— 

Dinner, ho, dinner! Where’s my knave, my fool? Go 
you and call my fool hither. 

[Exit one.] 


Enter steward [Oswald ]. 

You! You, sirrah, where’s my daughter? 
OSWALD So please you— 


Exit. 


LEAR What says the fellow there? Call the clodpolH^ back. 

[Exit a Knight] 

Where’s my fool, ho? 1 think the world’s asleep. 

[Enter Knight] 

How now? Where’s that mongrel? 

KNIGHT He says, my lord, your daughter is not well. 

LEAR Why came not the slave back to me when I called him? 

KNIGHT Sir, he answered me in the roundest52 manner, he would not. 
LEAR He would not? 

KNIGHT My lord, 1 know not what the matter is, but to 

my judgment Your Highness is not entertained^^ with that 
ceremonious affection as you were wont. There’s 
a great abatement of kindness appears as well in the 
general dependents'^ as in the Duke himself also and your daughter. 
LEAR Ha? Say’st thou so? 

KNIGHT I beseech you, pardon me, my lord, if 1 be 


mistaken, for my duty cannot be silent when I think 
Your Highness wronged. 

LEAR Thou but rememberest me of mine own conception's. 

I have perceived a most faint^^ neglect of late, which I have rather 
blamed as mine own jealous67 

curiosity than as a very pretense^s and purpose of unkindness. 1 will 
look further into’t. But where’s my 
fool? 1 have not seen him this^o two days. 

KNIGHT Since my young lady’s going into France, sir, 
the Fool hath much pined away. 

LEAR No more of that. 1 have noted it well. Go you and 
tell my daughter 1 would speak with her. 

[Exit one.] 

Go you call hither my fool. 

[Exit one.] 

Enter steward [Oswald ]. 

Oh, you, sir, you, come you hither, sir. Who am I, sir? 

OSWALD My lady’s father. 

LEAR “My lady’s father”? My lord’s knave! You whoreson 
dog, you slave, you cur! 

OSWALD I am none of these, my lord, 1 beseech your 
pardon. 

LEAR Do you bandy looks^s with me, you rascal? 

[He strikes Oswald.] 

OSWALD I’ll not be struckenss, rny lord. 

KENT Nor tripped neither, you base football84 player. 

[He trips up Oswald’s heeh.] 

LEAR I thank thee, fellow. Thou serv’st me, and I’ll love thee. 

Come, sir, arise, away! I’ll teach you differences87. 


KENT 


Away, away! If you will measure your lubber’s length^s 
again, tarry; but away! Go to. Have you wisdom?89 So. 

[Hepushes Oswald out] 

LEAR Now, my friendly knave, I thank thee. There’s 
earnest of9i thy service. 

[He gives Kent money. ] 

Enter Fool 

FOOL Let me hire him too. Here’s my coxcomb^s. 

[Offering Kent his cap. ] 

LEAR How now, my pretty knave, how dost thou? 

FOOL [to Kent] Sirrah, you were best94 take my coxcomb. 

KENT Why, Fool? 

FOOL Why? For taking one’s part that’s out of favor. 

Nay, an thou canst not smile as the wind sits, thou’lt97 
catch cold shortly. There, take my coxcomb. Why, this 
fellow has banished two on ’s99 daughters and did the third a 
blessingioo against his will. If thou follow him, thou must needs wear 
my coxcomb.—How now, nuncleioi? 

Would I had two coxcombs and two daughters. 

LEAR Why, my boy? 

FOOL If I gave them all my living. I’d keep myi04 
coxcombs myself. There’s mine; beg another of thyios 
daughters. 

LEAR Take heed, sirrah—the whip. 

FOOL Truth’s a dog must to kennel. He must be 

whipped out, when the Lady Brachi09 may stand by th’ 
fire and stink. 

LEAR A pestilent galim to me! 

FOOL Sirrah, I’ll teach thee a speech. 


LEAR Do. 

FOOL Mark it, nuncle: 

Have more than thou showestn^^ Speak less than thou knowest, 
Lend less than thou owestn^^ Ride more than thou goestus^ 
Learn more than thou trowestn^^ Set less than thou throwesti^O; 
Leave thy drink and thy whore, 

And keep in-a-doori22^ And thou shalt have morel23 
Than two tens to a score. 

KENT This is nothing. Fool. 

FOOL Then ’tis like the breath of an unfee’d lawyeri26; you gave me 
nothing for’t. Can you make no use of nothing, 
nuncle? 

LEAR Why, no, boy. Nothing can be made out of nothing. 

FOOL [to Kent] Prithee, tell him; so much the rent of hisi^i 
land comes to. He will not believe a fool. 

LEAR A bitteri33 fool! 

FOOL Dost know the difference, my boy, between a bitter fool and a 
sweet one? 

LEAR No, lad. Teach me. 

FOOL 

That lord that counseled thee 
To give away thy land. 

Come place him here by me; 

Do thou for him standi40. 

The sweet and bitter fool 

Will presently 142 appear: The one in motleyi43 here. The other 
found out therei44. 

LEAR Dost thou call me fool, boy? 

FOOL All thy other titles thou hast given away; that 
thou wast born with. 


KENT This is not altogether fool, my lord. 

FOOL No, faith, lords and great men will not let me;i49 if i had a 
monopoly out, they would have part on’tiso. And ladies too, they will 
not let me have all the fool to myself; 

they’ll be snatchingi52^ Nuncle, give me an egg and I’ll give thee two 
crowns. 

LEAR What two crowns shall they be? 

FOOL Why, after I have cut the egg i’th’ middle and eati^s 
up the meat, the two crowns of the egg. When thou 
clovest thy crown i’th’ middle and gav’st away both 
parts, thou bor’st thine ass on thy back o’er the dirties. 

Thou hadst little wit in thy bald crown when thou 
gav’st thy golden one away. If I speak like myself ini^o 
this, let him be whipped that first finds it so. 

[Sings.] “Fools had ne’er less grace in a year, 1^2 
For wise men are grown foppish 
And know not how their wits to wear. 

Their manners are so apish.” 

LEAR When were you wont to be so full of songs, 
sirrah? 

FOOL I have usedi^s it, nuncle, e’er since thou mad’st thy daughters thy 
mothers; for when thou gav’st them the 
rod and putt’st down thine own breeches, 

[Sings] “Then they for sudden joy did weep. And I for sorrow sung. 
That such a king should play bo-peepi73 
And go the fools among.” 

Prithee, nuncle, keep a schoolmaster that can teach 
thy fool to lie. I would fain learn to lie. 

LEAR Ani77 you lie, sirrah, we’ll have you whipped. 

FOOL I marvel what kin thou and thy daughters are. 


They’ll have me whipped for speaking true, thou’lt 
have me whipped for lying, and sometimes I am 
whipped for holding my peace. I had rather be any 
kind o’ thing than a fool. And yet I would not be thee, 
nuncle. Thou hast pared thy wit o’ both sides and left 
nothing i’th’ middle. Here comes one o’ th’ parings. 

Enter Goneril. 

LEAR 

How now, daughter? What makes that frontlet oniss? 

You are too much of late i’ th’ frown. 

FOOL Thou wast a pretty fellow when thou hadst no 

need to care for her frowning; now thou art an O with- 1 88 
out a figure. I am better than thou art now; I am a fool, 
thou art nothing. [To Goneril] Yes, forsooth, I will 
hold my tongue; so your face bids me, though you say 
nothing. 

Mum, mum. 

He that keeps nor crust nor crumb, 194 
Weary of all, shall wanti^s some. 

[Pointing to Lear] That’s a shelled peascodi96. 

GONERIL 

Not only, sir, this your all-licensedi97 fool. But other of your insolent 
retinue 

Do hourly carpi 99 and quarrel, breaking forth In rank200 and not-to- 
be-endured riots. Sir, I had thought by making this well known unto 
you 

To have found a safe 202 redress, but now grow fearful. By what 
yourself too late203 have spoke and done. That you protect this 
course and put it on204 

By your allowance205- which if you should, the fault Would not scape 


censure, nor the redresses sleep206 
Which in the tender of a wholesome weal 
Might in their working do you that offense, 

Which else were shame, that then necessity 
Will call discreet proceeding. 

FOOL For you know, nuncle, 

“The hedge sparrow fed the cuckoo^is so long That it had it head 
bit off by it young2i3.” 

So, out went the candle, and we were left darkling2i4. 

LEAR [to Goneril] Are you our daughter? 

GONERIL 

I would you would make use of your good wisdom. 

Whereof 1 know you are fraught2i7, and put away These 
dispositions2i8 which of late transport you From what you rightly 
are. 

FOOL May not an ass know when the cart draws the220 
horse? Whoop, Jug22i! i love thee. 

LEAR 

Does any here know me? This is not Lear. 

Does Lear walk thus, speak thus? Where are his eyes? 

Either his notion weakens, or his discernings224 
Are lethargied—Ha! Waking?225 ’xis not so. 

Who is it that can tell me who 1 am? 

FOOL Lear’s shadow. 

LEAR 

I would learn that; for, by the marks of sovereignty228^ Knowledge, 
and reason, I should be false persuaded229 
I had daughters. 

FOOL Which23i they will make an obedient father. 

LEAR [To Goneril] Your name, fair gentlewoman? 


GONERIL 


This admiration233^ sir, is much o’th’ savor Of other234 your new 
pranks. I do beseech you To understand my purposes aright. 

As you are old and reverend, should236 be wise. 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and squires. 

Men so disordered, so debauched and bold238^ That this our court, 
infected with their manners. 

Shows like a riotous inn. Epicurism240 and lust Makes it more like a 
tavern or a brothel 

Than a graced242 palace. The shame itself doth speak For instant 
remedy. Be then desired243^ By her that else will take the thing she 
begs, 

A little to disquantity your train245^ And the remainders that shall still 

depend246 

To be such men as may besort247 your age. Which know themselves 
and you.248 

LEAR Darkness and devils! 

Saddle my horses! Call my train249 together! 

[Exit one.] 

Degenerate bastard. I’ll not trouble thee. 

Yet have I left a daughter. 

GONERIL 

You strike my people, and your disordered rabble 

Make servants of their betters. 

Enter Albany. 

LEAR 

Woe, that254 too late repents!—Oh, sir, are you come? 

Is it your will? Speak, sir.—Prepare my horses. 

[Exit one.] 

Ingratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend. 

More hideous when thou show’st thee in a child 


Than the sea monster! 

ALBANY Pray, sir, be patient. 

LEAR [to Goneril] Detested kite260^ thou liest! 

My train are men of choice and rarest parts^si, That all particulars of 
duty know 

And in the most exact regard support263 

The worships of their name. Oh, most small fault. 

How ugly didst thou in Cordelia show! 

Which, like an engine, wrenched my frame of nature266 
From the fixed place, drew from my heart all love. 

And added to the galP^s. oh, Lear, Lear, Lear! 

Beat at this gate [striking his head] that let thy folly in 
And thy dear270 judgment out!—Go, go, my people. 

[Exeunt some.] 

ALBANY 

My lord, 1 am guiltless as 1 am ignorant 
Of what hath moved you. 

LEAR It may be so, my lord.— 

Hear, Nature, hear! Dear goddess, hear! 

Suspend thy purpose if thou didst intend 
To make this creature fruitful! 

Into her womb convey sterility; 

Dry up in her the organs of increase. 

And from her derogate278 body never spring A babe to honor her! If 
she must teem279^ Create her child of spleen 280 ^ that it may live And 
be a thwart disnatured28i torment to her! 

Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth. 

With cadent tears fret283 channels in her cheeks. Turn all her mother’s 
pains and benefits284 

To laughter and contempt, that she may feel 


How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child! Away, away! 

Exit [with Kent and the rest of Lear’s followers]. 

ALBANY 

Now, gods that we adore, whereof comes this? 

GONERIL 

Never afflict yourself to know289 more of it. But let his disposition290 
have that scope As29i dotage gives it. 

Enter Lear. 

LEAR 

What, fifty of my followers at a clap? 

Within a fortnight? 

ALBANY what’s the matter, sir? 

LEAR 

I’ll tell thee. [To Goneril] Life and death! I am ashamed 
That thou hast power to shake my manhood thus. 

That these hot tears, which break from me perforce. 

Should make thee worth them. Blasts and fogs297 upon thee! 
Th’untented298 woundings of a father’s curse Pierce every sense about 
thee! Old fond299 eyes, Beweep^oo this cause again. I’ll pluck ye out 
And cast you, with the waters that you loose^oi, To temper clay302. 
Yea, is’t come to this? 

Ha! Let it be so. I have another daughter. 

Who, I am sure, is kind and comfortable304. 

When she shall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She’ll flay thy wolvish visage. Thou shalt find 
That I’ll resume the shape307 which thou dost think. 

I have cast off forever. 

Exit. 

GONERIL [to Albany] Do you mark that308? 


ALBANY 


I cannot be so partial, Goneril, 

To 310 the great love I bear you— goneril 
Pray you, content.—What, Oswald, ho! 

[To the Fool] You, sir, more knave than fool, after your 
master. 

FOOL Nuncle Lear, nuncle Lear! Tarry, take the Fool^is 
with thee. 

A fox, when one has caught her. 

And such a daughter 

Should surest7 to the slaughter. If my cap would buy a halterSis. 
So the Fool follows after. 

Exit. 

GONERIL 

This man hath had good counsel320. a hundred knights? 

’Tis politic32i and safe to let him keep At point a hundred knights— 
yes, that on every dream322^ Each buzz323^ each fancy, each 
complaint, dislike. He may enguard324 his dotage with their powers 
And hold our lives in mercy325. —Oswald, I say! 

ALBANY Well, you may fear too far326. 

GONERIL Safer than trust too far. 

Let me still take away328 the harms I fear. Not fear still to be taken329. 
I know his heart. 

What he hath uttered I have writ my sister. 

If she sustain him and his hundred knights 
When I have showed th’unfitness— 

Enter steward [Oswald ]. 

How now, Oswald? 

What, have you writ that letter to my sister? 

OSWALD Ay, madam. 


GONERIL 


Take you some company and away to horse. 

Inform her full of my particular fear, 

And thereto add such reasons of your own 

As may compact^ss it more. Get you gone, And hasten your return. 

[Exit Oswald.] 

No, no, my lord. 

This milky gentleness and course340 of yours Though I condemn not, 
yet, under pardon34i, You’re much more attasked342 for want of 
wisdom Than praised for harmful mildness343. 

ALBANY 

How far your eyes may pierce344 i cannot tell. 

Striving to better, oft we mar what’s well. 

GONERIL Nay, then— 

ALBANY Well, well, th’event347. 

Exeunt. 


1.5 Enter Lear, Kent [disguised as Caius], and Fool 

LEAR [giving a letter to Kent] Go you before to Gloucester! 
with these letters2. Acquaint my daughter no further with anything 
you know than comes from her demand^ 

out of4 the letter. If your diligence be not speedy, I shall be there afore 
you. 

KENT I will not sleep, my lord, till I have delivered your letter. 

Exit. 

EOOL If a man’s brains were in’s heels, were’t not inS 
danger of kibes? 

LEAR Ay, boy. 

EOOL Then, I prithee, be merry. Thy wit shall not goU 


slipshod. 

LEAR Ha, ha, ha! 

FOOL Shalt see thy other daughter will use thee kindly1 4, for though 
she’s as like this as a crab’sis like an apple, yet 1 can tell what 1 can 
tell. 

LEAR What canst tell, boy? 

FOOL She will taste as like this as a crab does to a crab. 

Thou canst tell why one’s nose stands i’ th’ middle 
on ’s20 face? 

LEAR No. 

FOOL Why, to keep one’s eyes of either side ’s22 nose, that what a man 
cannot smell out he may spy into. 

LEAR I did her24 wrong. 

FOOL Canst tell how an oyster makes his shell? 

LEAR No. 

FOOL Nor I neither. But 1 can tell why a snail has a house. 

LEAR Why? 

FOOL Why, to put’s head in, not to give it away to his^o 
daughters and leave his horns without a case. 

LEAR I will forget my nature32. So kind a father!—Be my horses ready? 

FOOL Thy asses are gone about ’em34. The reason why the seven stars^s 
are no more than seven is a pretty reason. 

LEAR Because they are not eight. 

FOOL Yes, indeed. Thou wouldst make a good fool. 

LEAR To take’t again perforce^^! Monster ingratitude! 

FOOL If thou wert my fool, nuncle. I’d have thee beaten 
for being old before thy time. 

LEAR How’s that? 

FOOL Thou shouldst not have been old till thou hadst 


been wise. 


LEAR 

Oh, let me not be mad, not mad, sweet heaven! 

Keep me in temper46; i would not be mad! 

[Enter Gentleman.] 

How now, are the horses ready? 

GENTLEMAN Ready, my lord. 

LEAR Come, boy. 

[ExeuntLear and Gentleman.] 


EOOL 

She that’s a maid now, and laughs at my departure. 

Shall not be a maid long, unless things be cut^i shorter. 

Exit. 


2.1 Enter Bastard [Edmund] and Curan, severally. 

EDMUND Savei thee, Curan. 

CURAN And you, sir. I have been with your father and 
given him notice that the Duke of Cornwall and Regan 
his duchess will be here with him this night. 

EDMUND How comes that? 

CURAN Nay, 1 know not. You have heard of the news 

abroad —1 mean the whispered ones^, for they are yet but ear-kissing 
arguments^? 

EDMUND Not 1. Pray you, what are they? 

CURAN Have you heard of no likely wars towardio twixt the Dukes of 
Cornwall and Albany? 

EDMUND Not a word. 

CURAN You may do, then, in time. Fare you well, sir. 

Exit. 

EDMUND 

The Duke be here tonight? The better! Best!i4 
This weaves itself perforce into my business. 

My father hath set guard to take my brother. 

And 1 have one thing, of a queasy questioni^^ Which I must act. 
Briefness and fortuneis, work!— Brother, a word. Descend. Brother, I 
say! 

Enter Edgar. 

My father watches. Oh, sir, fly this place! 

Intelligence is given where you are hid. 

You have now the good advantage of the night. 

Have you not spoken ’gainst the Duke of Cornwall? 


He’s coming hither, now, i’th’ night, i’th’ haste24, And Regan with him. 
Have you nothing said 
Upon his party26 ’gainst the Duke of Albany? 

Advise yourself27. 

EDGAR I am sure on’t27, not a word. 

EDMUND 

I hear my father coming. Pardon me; 

In cunning I must draw my sword upon you. 

Draw. Seem to defend yourself. Now, quit you^o well.— 

[They draw.] 

Yield! Come before my father!—Light, ho, here!—3i 
Fly, brother.—Torches, torches!—So, farewell. 

Exit Edgar. 

Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion's 
Of my more fierce endeavor. I have seen drunkards 
Do more than this in sport. [He wounds himself in the 
arm.] Father, father! 

Stop, stop! No help? 

Enter Gloucester, and servants with torches. 

GLOUCESTER Now, Edmund, where’s the villain? 

EDMUND 

Here stood he in the dark, his sharp sword out. 

Mumbling of wicked charms, conjuring the moon 
To stand ’s39 auspicious mistress. 

GLOUCESTER But whcre is he? 

EDMUND 

Look, sir, I bleed. 

GLOUCESTER Where is the villain, Edmund? 


EDMUND 


Fled this way, sir. When by no means he could— 

GLOUCESTER PuTsuc him, ho! Go after. 

[Exeunt some servants.] 
By no means what? 

EDMUND 

Persuade me to the murder of Your Lordship, 

But that44 I told him the revenging gods ’Gainst parricides did all the 
thunder bend45, Spoke with how manifold and strong a bond 

The child was bound to th’ father; sir, in fine47, Seeing how loathly 
opposite48 I stood To his unnatural purpose, in fell motion49 

With his prepared sword he charges home^o 

My unprovided body, latched^i mine arm; And when he saw my best 
alarumed52 spirits. Bold in the quarrel’s right^s, roused to 
th’encounter. Or whether ghasted54 by the noise 1 made. Full 
suddenly he fled. 

GLOUCESTER Lct him fly far^s. 

Not in this land shall he remain uncaught; 

And found— dispatch57. The noble Duke my master. My worthy arch 
and patronss, comes tonight. 

By his authority 1 will proclaim it 

That he which finds him shall deserve our thanks. 

Bringing the murderous coward to the stake^i; 

He that conceals him, death. 

EDMUND 

When 1 dissuaded him from his intent 

And found him pight to do it, with curst64 speech 1 threatened to 
discover^s him. He replied, “Thou unpossessing66 bastard, dost thou 
think. If 1 would stand against thee, would the reposal67 

Of any trust, virtue, or worth in thee 

Make thy words faithed? No. What^^ i should deny— As this 1 would, 
ay, though thou didst produce 


My very character —I’d turn^i it all To thy suggestion, plot, and 
damned practice^S; And thou must make a dullard of the world^s 
If they not thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and potential spirits 
To make thee seek it.” 

GLOUCESTER Oh, Strange and fastened^^ villain! 

Would he deny his letter, said he? 

I never got him. 

Tuckef^ within. 

Hark, the Duke’s trumpets! I know not why he comes. 

All portsso I’ll bar; the villain shall not scape. 

The Duke must grant me that. Besides, his picture^i 
I will send far and near, that all the kingdom 
May have due note of him; and of my land. 

Loyal and natural84 boy. I’ll work the means To make thee capable^s. 
Enter Cornwall Regan, and attendants. 

CORNWALL 

How now, my noble friend? Since I came hither. 

Which I can call but now, I have heard strange news. 

REGAN 

If it be true, all vengeance comes too short 
Which can pursue th’offender. How dost, my lord? 

GLOUCESTER 

Oh, madam, my old heart is cracked, it’s cracked! 

REGAN 

What, did my father’s godson seek your life? 

He whom my father named? Your Edgar? 

GLOUCESTER 

Oh, lady, lady, shame would have it hid! 


REGAN 

Was he not companion with the riotous knights 
That tended upon my father? 

GLOUCESTER 

I know not, madam. ’Tis too bad, too bad. 

EDMUND 

Yes, madam, he was of that consort97. 

REGAN 

No marvel, then, though he were ill affected^s. 

’Tis they have put him on99 the old man’s death. To have th’expense 
and spoilioo of his revenues. 

1 have this present evening from my sister 
Been well informed of them, and with such cautions 
That if they come to sojourn at my house 
I’ll not be there. 

CORNWALL Nor I, assure thee, Regan. 

Edmund, I hear that you have shown your father 
A childlikei06 office. 

EDMUND It was my duty, sir. 

GLOUCESTER [to Comwall] 

He did bewray his practiceio^^ and received This hurt you see striving 

to apprehendios him. 

CORNWALL Is he pursued? 

GLOUCESTER Ay, my good lord. 

CORNWALL 

If he be taken, he shall never more 
Be feared of doing harm. Make your own purpose, 112 
How in my strength you please. Forii3 you, Edmund, Whose virtue 
and obedience doth this instant 
So much commend itself, you shall be ours. 


Natures of such deep trust we shall much need; 

You we first seize on. 

EDMUND I shall serve you, sir, 

Truly, however elseiis. 

GLOUCESTER For him I thank Your Grace. 

CORNWALL 

You know not why we came to visit you— 

REGAN 

—Thus out of season, threading dark-eyed night: 

Occasions, noble Gloucester, of some poisei 22 ^ Wherein we must have 
use of your advice. 

Our father he hath writ, so hath our sister. 

Of differences, whichi25 i least thought it fit To answer from our 
homei 26 . The several messengers From hence attend dispatchi27. Our 
good old friend. 

Lay comforts to your bosom, and bestow 
Your needful counsel to our businesses. 

Which craves the instant usei^o. 

GLOUCESTER I seive you, madam. 

Your Graces are right welcome. 

Flourish. Exeunt. 


2.2 Enter Kent [disguised as Caius] and steward [Oswald], severally. 

OSWALD Good dawningi to thee, friend. Art of this house? 

KENT Ay. 

OSWALD Where may we set our horses? 

KENT I’th’ mire. 

OSWALD Prithee, if thou lov’st me^, tell me. 

KENT I love thee not. 


OSWALD Why then, I care not for thee. 

KENT If I had thee in Lipsbury pinfold^, I would make thee care forio 
me. 

OSWALD Why dost thou use me thus? I know thee not. 

KENT Fellow, I know theei2. 

OSWALD What dost thou know me for? 

KENT A knave, a rascal, an eater of broken meatsi4; a base, proud, 
shallow, beggarly, three-suited, 15 
hundred-pound, filthy worsted-stocking knave; ai^ 
lily-livered, action-taking, whoreson, glass-gazing, 
superserviceable, finical rogue; one-trunk-inheriting 
slave; one that wouldst be a bawd in way of good ser-i9 
vice, and art nothing but the composition20 of a knave, beggar, 
coward, pander, and the son and heir of a 
mongrel bitch; one whom I will beat into clamorous 
whining if thou deny’st the least syllable of thy addition23. 

OSWALD Why, what a monstrous fellow art thou thus 
to rail on one that is neither known of thee nor knows 
thee! 

KENT What a brazen-faced varlet art thou to deny thou 
knowest me! Is it two days since I tripped up thy heels 
and beat thee before the King? Draw, you rogue, for 
though it be night, yet the moon shines. I’ll make a 
sop o’th’ moonshine of you, you whoreson, cullionly32 
barbermonger. Draw! 

[He brandishes his sword.] 

OSWALD Away! I have nothing to do with thee. 

KENT Draw, you rascal! You come with letters against 

the King, and take Vanity the puppet’s part36 against the royalty of her 
father. Draw, you rogue, or I’ll so 


carbonado your shanks—draw, you rascal! Comers 
your ways. 

OSWALD Help, ho! Murder! Help! 

KENT Strike, you slave! Stand, rogue, stand, you neat4i 
slave, strike! 

[He beats him.] 

OSWALD Help, ho! Murder! Murder! 

Enter Bastard [Edmund, with his rapier drawn], Cornwall, Regan, 
Gloucester, servants. 

EDMUND How now, what’s the matter44? Part! 

KENT With you, goodman boy, an you please! Come, 45 
I’ll flesh46 ye. Come on, young master. 

GLOUCESTER Weapons? Arms? What’s the matter here? 

CORNWALL Keep peace, upon your lives! [Kent and 
Oswald are parted.] He dies that strikes again. What is 
the matter? 

REGAN The messengers from our sister and the King. 

CORNWALL what’s your difference's? Speak. 

OSWALD I am scarce in breath, my lord. 

KENT No marvel, you have so bestirred your valor. 

You cowardly rascal, nature disclaims in55 thee. A tailor made thee. 

CORNWALL Thou art a strange fellow. A tailor make a 
man? 

KENT A tailor, sir. A stonecutter or a painter could not 
have made him so ill, though they had been but two 
years o’th’ trade. 

CORNWALL Speak yet, how grew your quarrel? 

OSWALD This ancient ruffian, sir, whose life I have 


spared at suit of his gray beard— 

KENT Thou whoreson zed^^i Thou unnecessary letter!— My lord, if 
you’ll give me leave, 1 will tread this un-66 
bolted villain into mortar and daub the wall of a jakes^^ 
with him.—Spare my gray beard, you wagtail^s? 

CORNWALL Peace, sirrah! 

You beastly knave, know you no reverence? 

KENT 

Yes, sir, but anger hath a privilege. 

CORNWALL Why art thou angry? 

KENT 

That such a slave as this should wear a sword. 

Who wears no honesty. Such smiling rogues as these. 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords^s atwain Which are too intrinse 
t’unloose; smooth76 every passion That in the natures of their lords 
rebel77, Bring oil to fire, snow to their colder moods^s, Renege, 
affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks79 
With every gale and varyso of their masters. Knowing naught, like 
dogs, but followingSi. — A plague upon your epileptic82 visage! 

Smile you my speeches, as83 i were a fool? 

Goose, an 1 had you upon Sarum plain, 84 
I’d drive ye cackling home to Camelot. 

CORNWALL What, art thou mad, old fellow? 

GLOUCESTER How fell you out? Say that. 

KENT 

No contraries hold more antipathy 
Than 1 and such a knave. 

CORNWALL 

Why dost thou call him knave? What is his fault? 

KENT His countenance likes^i me not. 


CORNWALL 

No more, perchance, does mine, nor his, nor hers. 

KENT 

Sir, ’tis my occupation to be plain: 

I have seen better faces in my time 
Than stands on any shoulder that 1 see 
Before me at this instant. 

CORNWALL This is some fellow 

Who, having been praised for bluntness, doth affect97 
A saucy roughness, and constrains the garb^s 

Quite from his nature. He cannot flatter, he^^; An honest mind and 
plain, he must speak truth! 

An they will take’t, so; if not, he’s plainioi. 

These kind of knaves 1 know, which in this plainness 
Harbor more craft and more corrupter ends 
Than twenty silly-ducking observantsi04 
That stretch their duties nicely. 

KENT 

Sir, in good faithio^^ in sincere verity. Under th’allowance of your 
great aspectio^^ Whose influenceios^ nke the wreath of radiant fire 
On flickering Phoebus’ frontio^ — Cornwall What mean’st by this? 
KENT To go out of my dialect, which you discommend 
so much. I know, sir, I am no flatterer. He that beguiled^ 
you in a plain accent was a plain knave, which 
for my part 1 will not be, though I should win your 
displeasure to entreat me to’t. 

CORNWALL [to Oswold] What was th’offense you gave him? 

OSWALD I never gave him any. 

It pleased the King his master very latent 

To strike at me, upon his misconstructioniiS; when he, compact, and 


flattering his displeasureii^^ Tripped me behind; being down, 
insultedi 20 ^ railed, And put upon himi2i such a deal of man That 
worthied him, got praises of the King 
For him attempting who was self-subduedi23; And, in the fleshment of 
this dread exploit, 124 
Drew on me here again. 

KENT None of these rogues and cowardsi26 
But Ajax is their fool. 

CORNWALL Fetch forth the stocks! 

You stubborn, ancient knave, you reverendi28 braggart. We’ll teach 
you. 

KENT Sir, I am too old to learn. 

Call not your stocks for me. I serve the King, 

On whose employment I was sent to you. 

You shall do small respect, show too bold malice 

Against the graced 33 and person of my master. Stocking his messenger. 

CORNWALL 

Fetch forth the stocks! As 1 have life and honor. 

There shall he sit till noon. 

REGAN 

Till noon? Till night, my lord, and all night too. 

KENT 

Why, madam, if I were your father’s dog 
You shouldi39 not use me so. 

REGAN Sir, beingi40 his knave, I will. 

CORNWALL 

This is a fellow of the selfsame colori4i 

Our sister speaks of.—Come, bring away 142 the stocks! 

Stocks brought out. 


GLOUCESTER 


Let me beseech Your Grace not to do so. 

His fault is much, and the good King his master 

Will checki45 him for’t. Your purposed low correction Is such as basest 
and contemned’sti 46 wretches For pilferings and most common 
trespasses 

Are punished with. The King must take it ill 
That he, so slightly valued in his messenger. 

Should have him thus restrained. 

CORNWALL I’ll answeriso that. 

REGAN 

My sister may receive it much more worse 
To have her gentleman abused, assaulted. 

For following her affairs. Put in his legs. 

[Kent is put in the stocks. ] 

Come, my good lord, away. 

Exeunt [all but Gloucester and Kent]. 

GLOUCESTER 

I am sorry for thee, friend. ’Tis the Duke’s pleasure. Whose disposition, 
all the world well knows. 

Will not be rubbedi57 nor stopped. I’ll entreat for thee. 

KENT 

Pray, do not, sir. I have watchedi^s and traveled hard. 

Some time I shall sleep out; the rest I’ll whistle. 

A good man’s fortune may grow out at heelsi^o. 

Give youi^i good morrow! 

GLOUCESTER 

The Duke’s to blame in this. ’Twill be ill taken. 

Exit. 


KENT 

Good King, that must approve the common sawi^s^ Thou out of 


heaven’s benediction com’st 
To the warm sun! 

[He takes out a letter.] 

Approach, thou beacon to this under globei66^ That by thy 
comfortablei67 beams I may Peruse this letter. Nothing almost sees 

miraclesi^s 

But misery. I know ’tis from Cordelia, 

Who hath most fortunately been informed 
Of my obscured course, “and shall find timei^i 
From this enormous state, seeking to give 

Losses their remedies.” All weary and o’erwatchedi^s^ Take 
vantagei74^ heavy eyes, not to behold This shameful lodgingi^s. 
Fortune, good night. Smile once more; turn thy wheeli76i 

[He sleeps.] 


[ 2 . 3 ] Enter Edgar. 

EDGAR I heard myself proclaimed. 

And by the happy hollow of a tree 

Escaped the hunt. No port^ is free, no place That4 guard and most 
unusual vigilance Does not attend my taking^. Whiles 1 may scape 1 
will preserve myself, and am bethought^ 

To take the basest and most poorest shape 

That ever penury, in contempt of manS, Brought near to beast. My face 
I’ll grime with filth. 

Blanket my loins, elfio all my hairs in knots. And with presented!! 
nakedness outface The winds and persecutions of the sky. 

The country gives me proof! 3 and precedent Of Bedlam! 4 beggars who 
with roaring voices Strike in their numbed and mortified!5 arms Pins, 
wooden pricks! 6, nails, sprigs of rosemary; And with this horrible 
object, from low!7 farms. Poor pelting!8 villages, sheepcotes, and 
mills. Sometimes with lunatic bans! 9, sometimes with prayers. 


Enforce their charity. Poor Turlygod20! Poor Tom! 

That’s something yet. Edgar I nothing am2i. 

Exit. 


[ 2 . 4 ] Enter Lear, Fool, and Gentleman. 

LEAR 

’Tis strange that theyi should so depart from home And not send back 
my messenger. 

GENTLEMAN As I learned, 

The night before there was no purpose in them 
Of this remove4. 

KENT Hail to thee, noble master! 

LEAR Ha? 

Mak’st thou this shame thy pastime? 

KENT No, my lord. 

FOOL Ha, ha, he wears crueF garters. Horses are tied by the heads, dogs 
and bears by th’ neck, monkeys by 
th’ loins, and men by th’ legs. When a man’s over-9 
lusty at legs, then he wears wooden netherstocksio. 

LEAR 

What’s he that hath so much thy place mistook 
Toi2 set thee here? 

KENT It is both he and she: 

Your son and daughter. 

LEAR No. 

KENT Yes. 

LEAR No, I say. 

I say yea. 


KENT 


LEAR No, no, they would not. 

KENT Yes, they have. 

LEAR By Jupiter, I swear no. 

KENT 

By Juno, I swear ay. 

LEAR They durst not do’t! 

They could not, would not do’t. ’Tis worse than murder 
To do upon respect23 such violent outrage. 

Resolve me with all modest24 haste which way Thou mightst deserve, 
or they impose, this usage. 

Coming from us. 

KENT My lord, when at their home26 

I did commend27 Your Highness’ letters to them. Ere I was risen from 
the place that showed28 

My duty kneeling, came there a reeking29 post, Stewed^o in his haste, 
half breathless, panting forth From Goneril his mistress salutations; 
Delivered letters, spite of intermission's, Which presently they read; 
on33 whose contents They summoned up their meiny34, straight took 
horse. Commanded me to follow and attend 
The leisure of their answer, gave me cold looks; 

And meeting here the other messenger. 

Whose welcome, I perceived, had poisoned mine— 

Being the very fellow which of late 

Displayed so saucily40 against Your Highness— Having more man than 
wit4i about me, drew. 

He raised the house with loud and coward cries. 

Your son and daughter found this trespass worth 
The shame which here it suffers. 

EOOL Winter’s not gone yet if the wild geese fly that45 


way. 


Fathers that wear rags 

Do make their children blind48, But fathers that bear bags49 
Shall see their children kind. 

Fortune, that arrant whore, 

Ne’er turns the key52 to th’ poor. 

But, for all this, thou shalt have as many dolors^s for thy daughters as 
thou canst tell54 in a year. 

LEAR 

Oh, how this mother56 swells up toward my heart! 

Hysterica passio, down, thou climbing sorrow! 

Thy element’s57 below.—Where is this daughter? 

KENT With the Earl, sir, here within. 

LEAR Follow me not. Stay here. 

Exit. 

GENTLEMAN 

Made you no more offense but what you speak of? 

KENT None. 

How chance 62 the King comes with so small a number? 

FOOL An63 thou hadst been set i’th’ stocks for that question, thou’dst 
well deserved it. 

KENT Why, Fool? 

FOOL We’ll set thee to school to an ant to teach thee^^ 
there’s no laboring i’th’ winter. All that follow their67 
noses are led by their eyes but blind men, and there’s 
not a nose among twenty but can smell him that’s 
stinking. Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs 
down a hill lest it break thy neck with following; but 
the great one that goes upward, let him draw thee after. 

When a wise man gives thee better counsel, give 


me mine again. I would have none but knaves follow 
it, since a fool gives it. 

That sir which serves and seeks for gain, 

And follows but for form. 

Will pack78 when it begins to rain And leave thee in the storm. 

But 1 will tarry; the fool will stay. 

And let the wise man fly. 

The knave turns fool that runs away 82; The fool no knave, pardie^s. 
Enter Lear and Gloucester. 

KENT Where learned you this. Fool? 

FOOL Not i’th’ stocks, fool. 

LEAR 

Deny to speak with me? They are sick? They are weary? 

They have traveled all the night? Mere fetches87, The images of revolt 
and flying offss. 

Fetch me a better answer. 

GLOUCESTER My dear lord. 

You know the fiery quality of the Duke, 

How unremovable and fixed he is 
In his own course. 

LEAR 

Vengeance! Plague! Death! Confusion!93 
Fiery? What quality? Why, Gloucester, Gloucester, 

I’d speak with the Duke of Cornwall and his wife. 

GLOUCESTER 

Well, my good lord, I have informed them so. 

LEAR 

Informed them? Dost thou understand me, man? 

GLOUCESTER Ay, my good lord. 


LEAR 

The King would speak with Cornwall. The dear father 
Would with his daughter speak, commands, tendsioo service. 

Are they informed of this? My breath and bloodioi! 

Fiery? The fiery Duke? Tell the hot Duke that— 

No, but not yet. Maybe he is not well. 

Infirmity doth still neglect all officei04 
Whereto our health is bound; we are not ourselves 
When nature, being oppressed, commands the mind 
To suffer with the body. I’ll forbear. 

And am fallen out with my more headier will, i os 
To take the indisposed and sickly fit 

For the sound man. [Looking at Kent] Death on myiio state! Wherefore 
Should he sit here? This act persuades me 
That this remotionii2 of the Duke and her Is practice only. Give me 
my servant forthns. 

Go tell the Duke and’s wife I’d speak with them. 

Now, presentlyiis. Bid them come forth and hear me. Or at their 
chamber door I’ll beat the drum 
Till it cry sleep to deathii7. 

GLOUCESTER I would havc all well betwixt you. 

Exit. 

LEAR 

Oh, me, my heart, my rising heart! But down! 

FOOL Cry to it, nuncle, as the cockney 120 did to the eels when she put 
’em i’th’ paste alive. She knappedi2i ’em o’th’ coxcombs with a stick 
and cried, “Down, wantonsi 22 ^ down!” ’Twas her brother that, in pure 

kindnessi23 

to his horse, buttered his hay. 

Enter Cornwall, Regan, Gloucester, [and] servants. 


LEAR Good morrow to you both. 

CORNWALL Hail to Your Grace! 

Kent here set at liberty. 

REGAN I am glad to see Your Highness. 

LEAR 

Regan, I think you are. 1 know what reason 
1 have to think so. If thou shouldst not be glad, 

I would divorce me from thy mother’s tomb,i30 
Sepulch’ring an adultress. [To Kent] Oh, are you free? 

Some other time for that.—Beloved Regan, 

Thy sister’s naughti^s. oh, Regan, she hath tied Sharp-toothed 
unkindness, like a vulture, here. 

[He lays his hand on his heart] 

1 can scarce speak to thee. Thou’lt not believe 
With how depraved a qualityi36 — oh, Regan! 

REGAN 

1 pray you, sir, take patience. 1 have hopei37 
You less know how to value her desert 
Than she to scant her duty. 

LEAR Say? 139 How is that? 

REGAN 

I cannot think my sister in the least 
Would fail her obligation. If, sir, perchance 
She have restrained the riots of your followers, 

’Tis on such ground and to such wholesome end 
As clears her from all blame. 

LEAR My curses on her! 

REGAN Oh, sir, you are old; 

Nature in you stands on the very vergei47 


Of his confine. You should be ruled and led 
By some discretion that discerns your statei49 
Better than you yourself. Therefore, I pray you, 

That to our sister you do make return. 

Say you have wronged her. 

LEAR Ask her forgiveness? 

Do you but mark how this becomes the housei^S; [Kneeling] “Dear 
daughter, I confess that I am old; 

Age is unnecessary. On my knees I beg 

That you’ll vouchsafe me raiment, bed, and food.” 

REGAN 

Good sir, no more. These are unsightly tricks. 

Return you to my sister. 

LEAR [rising] Never, Regan. 

She hath abatedi59 me of half my train. Looked black upon me, struck 
me with her tongue 
Most serpentlike upon the very heart. 

All the stored vengeances of heaven fall 

On her ingrateful topi^Sj Strike her young bones. You takingi64 airs, 
with lameness! 

CORNWALL Fie, sir, fie! 

LEAR 

You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her scornful eyes! Infect her beauty. 

You fen-suckedi67 fogs drawn by the powerful sun To fall and 

blisteri68i 

REGAN 

O the blest gods! So will you wish on me 
When the rash mood is on. 


LEAR 


No, Regan, thou shalt never have my curse. 

Thy tender-haftedi72 nature shall not give Thee o’er to harshness. Her 
eyes are fierce, but thine 
Do comfort and not burn. ’Tis not in thee 
To grudge my pleasures, to cut off my train. 

To bandy hasty words, to scant my sizesi76^ And, in conclusion, to 
oppose the bolti77 

Against my coming in. Thou better know’st 

The offices of nature, bond of childhoodi79^ Effectsiso of courtesy, 
dues of gratitude. 

Thy half o’th’ kingdom hast thou not forgot. 

Wherein I thee endowed. 

REGAN Good sir, to th’ purposei82. 

LEAR 

Who put my man i’th’ stocks? 

Tucket within. 

CORNWALL What trumpet’s that? 

REGAN 

I know’t—my sister’s. This approvesi84 her letter. That she would soon 
be here. 

Enter steward [Oswald ]. 

Is your lady come? 

LEAR 

This is a slave, whose easy-borrowedi86 pride Dwells in the fickle 
gracei87 of her he follows.— Out, varleDSS^ from my sight! 

CORNWALL what means Your Grace? 

LEAR 

Who stocked my servant? Regan, I have good hope 
Thou didst not know on’t. 


Enter Goneril 


who comes here? O heavens, 

If you do love old men, if your sweet sway 

Allowl92 obedience, if you yourselves are old. Make it your cause; 
send down, and take my part! 

[To Goneril] Art not ashamed to look upon this beardi94? 

[Goneril and Regan join hands.] 

Oh, Regan, will you take her by the hand? 

GONERIL 

Why not by th’ hand, sir? How have I offended? 

All’s not offense that indiscretion findsi97 
And dotage terms so. 

LEAR O sidesi98, you are too tough! 

Will you yet hold?—How came my man i’th’ stocks? 

CORNWALL 

I set him there, sir; but his own disorders 
Deserved much less advancement^oi. 

LEAR You? Did you? 

REGAN 

I pray you, father, being weak, seem so 202 . 

If till the expiration of your month 

You will return and sojourn with my sister. 

Dismissing half your train, come then to me. 

I am now from 206 home, and out of that provision Which shall be 
needful for your entertainment207. 

LEAR 

Return to her? And fifty men dismissed? 

No! Rather I abjure all roofs, and choose 
To wage^io against the enmity o’th’air. 

To be a comrade with the wolf and owl— 

Necessity’s sharp pinch. Return with her? 


Why, the hot-blooded2i3 France, that dowerless took Our youngest 
born—I could as well be brought 

To knee2i5 his throne and, squirelike, pension beg To keep base life 
afoot. Return with her? 

Persuade me rather to be slave and sumpter2i7 
To this detested groom. 

[He points to Oswald.] 

GONERiL At your choice, sir. 

LEAR 

1 prithee, daughter, do not make me mad. 

1 will not trouble thee, my child. Farewell. 

We’ll no more meet, no more see one another. 

But yet thou art my flesh, my blood, my daughter— 

Or rather a disease that’s in my flesh. 

Which 1 must needs call mine. Thou art a boil, 

A plague-sore, or embossed225 carbuncle In my corrupted blood. But 
I’ll not chide thee; 

Let shame come when it will, 1 do not call227 it. 

1 do not bid the thunder-bearer228 shoot. Nor tell tales of thee to high- 
judging229 Jove. 

Mend when thou canst; be better at thy leisure. 

1 can be patient. 1 can stay with Regan, 

1 and my hundred knights. 

REGAN Not altogether so. 

1 looked not for234 you yet, nor am provided For your fit welcome. 
Give ear, sir, to my sister; 

For those that mingle reason with your passion236 
Must be content to think you old, and so— 

But she knows what she does. 

LEAR Is this well spoken? 


REGAN 

I dare avouch239 it, sir. What, fifty followers? 

Is it not well? What should you need of more? 

Yea, or so many, sith that both charge24i and danger Speak ’gainst so 
great a number? How in one house 
Should many people under two commands 
Hold amity? ’Tis hard, almost impossible. 

GONERIL 

Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance 
From those that she calls servants, or from mine? 

REGAN 

Why not, my lord? If then they chanced to slack247 ye, We could 
control248 them. If you will come to me— For now I spy a danger—I 
entreat you 

To bring but five-and-twenty. To no more 
Will I give place or notice25i. 

LEAR 

I gave you all— 

REGAN And in good time you gave it. 

LEAR 

Made you my guardians, my depositaries253. But kept a reservation254 
to be followed With such a number. What, must I come to you 
With five-and-twenty? Regan, said you so? 

REGAN 

And speak’t again, my lord. No more with me. 

LEAR 

Those wicked creatures yet do look well-favored258 
When others are more wicked; not being the worst 
Stands in some rank of praise.260 [To Goneril] I’ll go with thee. 

Thy fifty yet doth double five-and-twenty. 


And thou art twice her love. 

GONERiL Hear me, my lord: 

What need you five-and-twenty, ten, or five. 

To follow264 in a house where twice so many Have a command to tend 
you? 

REGAN what need one? 

LEAR 

Oh, reason not the need! Our basest beggars266 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous. 

Allow not nature more than nature needs^^s^ Man’s life is cheap as 
beast’s. Thou art a lady; 

If only to go warm270 were gorgeous. Why, nature needs not what 
thou gorgeous wear’st. 

Which scarcely keeps thee warm. But, for true need— 

You heavens, give me that patience, patience 1 need! 

You see me here, you gods, a poor old man. 

As full of grief as age, wretched in both. 

If it be you that stirs these daughters’ hearts 
Against their father, fool me not so much277 
To bear it tamely; touch me with noble anger. 

And let not women’s weapons, water drops. 

Stain my man’s cheeks. No, you unnatural hags, 

1 will have such revenges on you both 

That all the world shall—1 will do such things— 

What they are yet 1 know not, but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth. You think I’ll weep; 

No, I’ll not weep. 

Storm and tempest. 

1 have full cause of weeping; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws287 


Or ere288 I’H weep. Oh, Fool, I shall go mad! 

Exeunt [Lear, Gloucester, Kent, Gentleman, and Fool]. 

CORNWALL 

Let us withdraw. ’Twill be a storm. 

REGAN 

This house is little. The old man and’s people 
Cannot be well bestowed^^i. 

GONERIL 

’Tis his own blame hath put himself from rest 292 ^ And must needs 
taste 293 his folly. 

REGAN 

For his particular294^ pn receive him gladly. But not one follower. 
GONERIL 

So am I purposed. Where is my lord of Gloucester? 

CORNWALL 

Followed the old man forth. 

Enter Gloucester. 

He is returned. 

GLOUCESTER 

The King is in high rage. 

CORNWALL Whither is he going? 

GLOUCESTER 

He calls to horse, but will I know not whither. 

CORNWALL 

’Tis best to give him way. He leads himself^oo, 

GONERIL [to Gloucester] 

My lord, entreat him by no means^oi to stay. 

GLOUCESTER 

Alack, the night comes on, and the bleak winds 


Do sorely ruffle^os. por many miles about There’s scarce a bush. 

REGAN Oh, sir, to willful men 

The injuries that they themselves procure 
Must be their schoolmasters. Shut up your doors. 

He is attended with a desperate train. 

And what they may incense him to, being apt^os 
To have his ear abused, wisdom bids fear. 

CORNWALL 

Shut up your doors, my lord; ’tis a wild night. 

My Regan counsels well. Come out o’th’ storm. 

Exeunt. 


3.1 Storm still Enter Kent [disguised as Caius] and a Gentleman, 

severally. 

KENT Who’s there, besides foul weather? 

GENTLEMAN 

One minded like the weather, most unquietly. 

KENT I know you. Where’s the King? 

GENTLEMAN 

Contending with the fretful elements; 

Bids the wind blow the earth into the sea 

Or swell the curled waters ’bove the main^. That things^ might change 
or cease; tears his white hair. Which the impetuous blasts with 
eyeless rage 

Catch in their fury and make nothing of9; Strives in his little world of 
manio to outstorm The to-and-fro-conflicting wind and rain. 

This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear would couchi2, The lion and 
the belly-pinched wolf 

Keep their fur dry, unbonneted he runs 


And bids what will take all.is 
KENT But who is with him? 

GENTLEMAN 

None but the Fool, who labors to outjesti^ 

His heart-struck injuriesi^. 

KENT Sir, I do know you. 

And dare upon the warrant of my noteis 
Commend a dear thing to you. There is division. 

Although as yet the face of it is covered 

With mutual cunning, twixt Albany and Cornwall; 

Who have— as who have not, that their great stars^s 
Throned and set high?—servants, who seem no less23, Which are to 
France the spies and speculations24 

Intelligent of25 our state. What hath been seen. Either in snuffs and 
packings26 of the dukes. Or the hard rein which both of them hath 
borne27 

Against the old kind King, or something deeper. 

Whereof perchance these are but furnishings29 — 

But true it is, from France there comes a power^o 
Into this scattered^! kingdom, who already. Wise in our negligence, 
have secret feet^s 

In some of our best ports and are at point^s 
To show their open banner. Now to you: 

If on my credit you dare build so far^s 
To make your speed to Dover, you shall find 
Some that will thank you, making just report37 
Of how unnatural and bemadding sorrow 
The King hath cause to plain39. 

I am a gentleman of blood and breeding40, And from some knowledge 
and assurance4i offer This office42 to you. 


GENTLEMAN 


I will talk further with you. 

KENT No, do not. 

For confirmation that 1 am much more 

Than my outwalks, open this purse and take What it contains. [He 
gives a purse and a ring.] If you shall see Cordelia— As fear not but47 
you shall—show her this ring, And she will tell you who that fellow48 
is That yet you do not know. Fie on this storm! 

1 will go seek the King. 

GENTLEMAN 

Give me your hand. Have you no more to say? 

KENT 

Few words, but, to effect^s, more than all yet: That when we have 
found the King— in which your^s pain That way. I’ll this—he that 
first lights on him 

Holla the other. 


Exeunt [separately]. 


3.2 Storm still Enter Lear and Fool 

LEAR 

Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! Rage, blow! 

You cataracts and hurricanoes2, spout Till you have drenched our 
steeples, drowned the cocks^! 

You sulfurous and thought-executing fires4 

Vaunt-couriers5 of oak-cleaving thunderbolts. Singe my white head! 
And thou, all-shaking thunder. 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o’th’ world! 

Crack nature’s molds, all germens spill at onceS 
That makes ingrateful man! 

FOOL Oh, nuncle, court holy waterio in a dry house is better than this 


rainwater out o’door. Good nuncle, in, 

ask thy daughters blessingi2. Here’s a night pities neither wise men 
nor fools. 

LEAR 

Rumble thy bellyful! Spit, fire! Spout, rain! 

Nor 15 rain, wind, thunder, fire are my daughters. 

1 tax not you, you elements, within unkindness; 1 never gave you 
kingdom, called you children. 

You owe me no subscription!8. Then let fall Your horrible pleasure. 
Here 1 stand your slave, 

A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man. 

But yet 1 call you servile ministers^i. That will with two pernicious 
daughters join 

Your high-engendered battles23 ’gainst a head So old and white as this. 
Oho! ’Tis foul. 

FOOL He that has a house to put’s head in has a good 

headpiece26. 

The codpiece that will house27 
Before the head has any. 

The head and he shall louse; 

So beggars marry many. 

The man that makes his toe^i 
What he his heart should make 
Shall of a corn cry woe. 

And turn his sleep to wake. 

For there was never yet fair woman but she made^s 
mouths in a glass. 

LEAR 

No, 1 will be the pattern of all patience; 

I will say nothing. 


Enter Kent, [disguised as Caius]. 

KENT Who’s there? 

FOOL Marry, here’s grace and a codpiece40; that’s a wise man and a 
fool. 

KENT 

Alas, sir, are you here? Things that love night 
Love not such nights as these. The wrathful skies 
Callow the very wanderers of the dark44 

And make them keep45 their caves. Since 1 was man. Such sheets of 
fire, such bursts of horrid thunder. 

Such groans of roaring wind and rain I never 
Remember to have heard. Man’s nature cannot carry48 
Th’affliction49 nor the fear. 

LEAR Let the great gods. 

That keep this dreadful pother^o o’er our heads. Find out their enemies 
now. Tremble, thou wretch. 

That hast within thee undivulged crimes 
Unwhipped of justice! Hide thee, thou bloody hand. 

Thou perjured, and thou simular54 of virtue That art incestuous! 
Caitiffss, to pieces shake. That under covert and convenient 
seeming56 

Has practiced on man’s life! Close pent-up guilts,57 
Rive your concealing continents and cry 
These dreadful summoners grace! 1 am a man 
More sinned against than sinning. 

KENT Alack, bareheaded? 

Cracious my lord, hard by here is a hovel; 

Some friendship will it lend you ’gainst the tempest. 

Repose you there while 1 to this hard house— 

More harder than the stones whereof ’tis raised. 


which even but now, demanding^s after you, Denied me to come in— 
return and force 
Their scanted67 courtesy. 

LEAR My wits begin to turn. 

Come on, my boy. How dost, my boy? Art cold? 

I am cold myself.—Where is this straw, my fellow? 

The art of our necessities is strange. 

And can make vile things precious. Come, your hovel.— 

Poor fool and knave, I have one part in my heart 
That’s sorry yet for thee. 

FOOL [sings] 

“He that has and a little tiny wit,74 

With heigh-ho, the wind and the rain. 

Must make content with his fortunes fit. 

Though the rain it raineth every day.” 

LEAR 

True, boy.—Come, bring us to this hovel. 

Exit [with Kent]. 

FOOL This is a brave night to cool a courtesan79. m speak a prophecy 
ere I go: 

When priests are more in word than matterSi; When brewers mar82 
their malt with water; When nobles are their tailors’ tutors^s, No 
heretics burned but wenches’ suitors84, Then shall the realm of 

Albionss 

Come to great confusion. 

When every case in law is right87, No squire in debt, nor no poor 
knight; 

When slanders do not live in tongues^^, Nor cutpurses come not to 
throngs; 

When usurers tell their gold i’th’ field^i. And bawds and whores do 


churches build, 

Then comes the time, who^s lives to see’t. That going shall be used 
with feet94. 

This prophecy Merlin^s shall make, for I live before his time. 

Exit. 


3.3 Enter Gloucester and Edmund [with lights]. 

GLOUCESTER Alack, alack, Edmund, 1 like not this unnatural 
dealing. When I desired their leave that 1 might 

pity3 him, they took from me the use of mine own house, charged me 
on pain of perpetual displeasure 
neither to speak of him, entreat for him, or any way 
sustain him. 

EDMUND Most savage and unnatural! 

GLOUCESTER Go to^; say you nothing. There is division between the 
dukes, and a worse matter than that. 1 
have received a letter this night; ’tis dangerous to be 
spoken; I have locked the letter in my closetn. These injuries the King 
now bears will be revenged homei2; there is part of a power already 
footed. We must in-i3 

dine to the King. I will looki4 him and privily relieve him. Go you and 
maintain talk with the Duke, that 

my charity be not ofi^ him perceived. If he ask for me, 1 am ill and 
gone to bed. If 1 die for’t, as no less is threatened me, the King my old 
master must be relieved. 

There is strange things towardi^, Edmund. Pray you, be careful. 

Exit. 

EDMUND 

This courtesy forbid thee2i shall the Duke Instantly know, and of that 
letter too. 


This seems a fair deserving, and must draw me23 
That which my father loses—no less than all. 

The younger rises when the old doth fall. 

Exit. 


3.4 Enter Lear, Kent [disguised as Caius], and Fool 

KENT 

Here is the place, my lord. Good my lord, enter. 

The tyranny of the open night’s too rough 
For nature^ to endure. 

Storm still 

LEAR Let me alone. 

KENT 

Good my lord, enter here. 

LEAR Wilt break my heart4? 

KENT 

1 had rather break mine own. Good my lord, enter. 

LEAR 

Thou think’st ’tis much that this contentious storm 
Invades us to the skin. So ’tis to thee. 

But where the greater malady is fixed^ 

The lesser is scarce felt. Thou’dst shun a bear. 

But if thy flight lay toward the roaring sea 

Thou’dst meet the bear i’th’ mouthn. When the mind’s freeH, The 
body’s delicatei2. This tempest in my mind Doth from my senses take 
all feeling else 

Save what beats there. Filial ingratitude! 

Is it not asi5 this mouth should tear this hand For lifting food to’t? But 
1 will punish homei^. 


No, I will weep no more. In such a night 

To shut me out? Pour on; 1 will endure. 

In such a night as this? Oh, Regan, Goneril, 

Your old kind father, whose frank20 heart gave all— Oh, that way 
madness lies; let me shun that! 

No more of that. 

KENT Good my lord, enter here. 

LEAR 

Prithee, go in thyself; seek thine own ease. 

This tempest will not give me leave24 to ponder On things would25 
hurt me more. But I’ll go in. 

[To the Fool] In, boy; go first. You houseless poverty— Nay, get thee 
in. I’ll pray, and then I’ll sleep. 

Exit [Fool into the hovel]. 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are. 

That bide29 the pelting of this pitiless storm. How shall your houseless 
heads and unfed sides^o, Your looped and windowed^i raggedness, 
defend you From seasons such as these? Oh, 1 have ta’en 

Too little care of this! Take physic, pomp33; Expose thyself to feel 
what wretches feel. 

That thou mayst shake the superflux35 to them And show the heavens 
more just. 

EDGAR [within] Fathom and half37, fathom and half! 

Poor Tom! 

Enter Fool [from the hovel ]. 

EOOL Come not in here, nuncle; here’s a spirit. Help 

me, help me! 

KENT Give me thy hand. Who’s there? 

EOOL A spirit, a spirit! He says his name’s poor Tom. 


KENT 


what art thou that dost grumble43 there i’th’ straw? 

Come forth. 

Enter Edgar [disguised as a madman]. 

EDGAR Away! The foul fiend follows me! Through the45 
sharp hawthorn blows the cold wind. Hum! Go to thy 
bed and warm thee. 

LEAR Didst thou give all to thy daughters? And art thou come to this? 
EDGAR who gives anything to poor Tom? Whom the 
foul fiend hath led through fire and through flame, 
through ford and whirlpool, o’er bog and quagmire; 
that hath laid knives under his pillow and halters in53 
his pew, set ratsbane by his porridge, made him54 
proud of heart to ride on a bay trotting horse over 
four-inched bridges to course his own shadow for a 
traitor. Bless thy five wits57! Tom’s a-cold. Oh, do de, do de, do de. 
Bless thee from whirlwinds, star-blastingss, and takings^! Do poor 
Tom some charity, whom the foul fiend vexes. Thereto could I have 
him now—and there—and there again—and there. 

Storm still. 

LEAR 

Has his daughters brought him to this passes? — Couldst thou save 
nothing? Wouldst thou give ’em all? 

EOOL Nay, he reserved a blanket64^ else we had been all shamed. 

LEAR 

Now, all the plagues that in the pendulous^^ air Hang fated^^ o’er 
men’s faults light on thy daughters! 

KENT He hath no daughters, sir. 

LEAR 

Death, traitor! Nothing could have subdued nature 
To such a lowness but his unkind daughters. 


Is it the fashion that discarded fathers 
Should have thus little mercy on their fleshes? 

Judicious73 punishment! ’Twas this flesh begot Those pelican74 
daughters. 

EDGAR Pillicock75 sat on Pillicock Hill. Alow, alow, loo, loo! 

FOOL This cold night will turn us all to fools and mad-men. 

EDGAR Take heed o’th’ foul fiend. Obey thy parents; 

keep thy word’s justice; swear not; commit not^o with man’s sworn 
spouse; set not thy sweet heart on proud 
array. Tom’s a-cold. 

LEAR What hast thou been? 

EDGAR A servingman84, proud in heart and mind, that curled my hair, 
wore glovesss in my cap, served the lust of my mistress’ heart, and did 
the act of darkness with 

her; swore as many oaths as I spake words, and broke 
them in the sweet face of heaven. One that slept in the 
contriving of lust and waked to do it. Wine loved I 
deeply, dice dearly, and in woman out-paramoured^o 
the Turk. False of heart, light of ear^i, bloody of hand; hog in sloth, 
fox in stealth, wolf in greediness, dog in 
madness, lion in prey. Let not the creaking of shoes^s 
nor the rustling of silks betray thy poor heart to 
woman. Keep thy foot out of brothels, thy hand out of 
plackets, thy pen from lenders’ books^^, and defy the foul fiend. Still 
through the hawthorn blows the cold 
wind; says suum, mun, nonny. Dolphin my boy^s, boy, sessa^^! Let 
him trot by. 

Storm still. 

LEAR Thou wert better in a grave than to answer with 
thy uncovered body this extremity of the skies. Is man 


no more than this? Consider him well. Thou ow’st thei 02 
worm no silk, the beast no hide, the sheep no wool, 
the cat no perfume. Ha! Here’s three on’s are sophisticated;i04 
thou art the thing itself. Unaccommodated! 

man is no more but such a poor, bare, forked animal 
as thou art. Off, off, you lendings! Come, unbutton 
here. 

[Tearing off his clothes.] 

FOOL Prithee, nuncle, be contented; ’tis a naughty! night to swim in. 
Now a little fire in a wild!!0 field were like an old lecher’s heart—a 
small spark, all the rest on’s!!! 
body cold. 

Enter Gloucester, with a torch. 

Look, here comes a walking fire. 

EDGAR This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet! He begins!!4 
at curfew and walks till the first cock; he gives the web!!5 
and the pin, squinnies! !6 the eye and makes the harelip, mildews the 
white!!7 wheat, and hurts the poor creature of earth. 

Swithold footed thrice the ’old!! 9; He met the nightmare and her 
ninefold! 20; Bid her alight. 

And her troth plight. 

And aroint thee! 23, witch, aroint thee! 

KENT How fares Your Grace? 

LEAR What’s he? 

KENT who’s there? What is’t you seek? 

GLOUCESTER What are you there? Your names? 

EDGAR Poor Tom, that eats the swimming frog, the 

toad, the tadpole, the wall newt and the water! 29; that in the fury of 
his heart, when the foul fiend rages, eats 
cow dung for salads, swallows the old rat and the 


ditch-dog, drinks the green mantle of the standingi32 
pool; who is whipped from tithing to tithingi^s and stock-punished 
and imprisoned; who hath had threei34 
suits to his back, six shirts to his body. 

Horse to ride, and weapon to wear; 

But mice and rats and such small deeri37 
Have been Tom’s food for seven long year. 

Beware my follower. Peace, Smulkini39! Peace, thou fiend! 

GLOUCESTER 

What, hath Your Grace no better company? 

EDGAR The Prince of Darknessi4i is a gentleman. Modo he’s called, and 
Mahu. 

GLOUCESTER [to Lear] 

Our flesh and blood, my lord, is grown so vilei43 
That it doth hate what gets it. 

EDGAR Poor Tom’s a-cold. 

GLOUCESTER 

Go in with me. My duty cannot sufferi46 
T’obey in alli47 your daughters’ hard commands. 

Though their injunction be to bar my doors 
And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you. 

Yet have 1 ventured to come seek you out 
And bring you where both fire and food is ready. 

LEAR 

First let me talk with this philosopher. 

[To Edgar] What is the cause of thunder? 

KENT Good my lord. 

Take his offer. Go into th’ house. 

LEAR 

I’ll talk a word with this same learned Thebaniss. 


[To Edgar] What is your studyi56? 

EDGAR How to preventi57 the fiend, and to kill vermin. 

LEAR Let me ask you one word in private. 

[Lear and Edgar talk apart.] 

KENT [to Gloucester] 

Importune him once more to go, my lord. 

His wits begin t’unsettle. 

GLOUCESTER Canst thou blame him? 

Storm still. 

His daughters seek his death. Ah, that good Kent! 

He said it would be thus, poor banished man. 

Thou sayest the King grows mad; I’ll tell thee, friend, 

I am almost mad myself. 1 had a son. 

Now outlawed from my bloodies- he sought my life But lately, very 
late. 1 loved him, friend. 

No father his son dearer. True to tell thee. 

The grief hath crazed my wits. What a night’s this!— 

1 do beseech Your Grace— 

LEAR Oh, cry you mercyi^o^ sir. 

[To Edgar] Noble philosopher, your company. 

EDGAR Tom’s a-cold. 

GLOUCESTER [to Edgar] 

In, fellow, there, in th’ hovel. Keep thee warm. 

LEAR [starting toward the hovel] 

Come, let’s in all. 

KENT This way, my lord. 

LEAR With him! 

I will keep still with my philosopher. 

KENT [to Gloucester] 


Good my lord, soothei76 him. Let him take the fellow. 

GLOUCESTER [to Kent] Take you him oni77. 

KENT [to Edgar] 

Sirrah, come on. Go along with us. 

LEAR Come, good Atheniani79. 

GLOUCESTER No words, no words! Hush. 

EDGAR 

Child Rowlandisi to the dark tower came; His word was still, “Fie, 
foh, and fum,i82 

1 smell the blood of a British man.” 

Exeunt. 


3.5 Enter Cornwall and Edmund [with a letter ]. 

CORNWALL 1 will have my revenge ere 1 depart his 
house. 

EDMUND How, my lord, 1 may be censured, that nature^ 
thus gives way to loyalty, something fears4 me to think of. 

CORNWALL 1 now perceive it was not altogether your 

brother’s evil disposition made him seek his^ death, but a provoking 
merit set awork by a reprovable^ 
badness in himself. 

EDMUND How malicious is my fortune, that 1 mustio 
repent to be just! This is the letter he spoke of, whichu 
approves him an intelligent party to the advantages 
of France. Oh, heavens! That this treason were not, or 
not 1 the detector! 

CORNWALL Go with me to the Duchess. 

EDMUND If the matter of this paper be certain, you have 


mighty business in hand. 

CORNWALL True or false, it hath made thee Earl of 
Gloucester. Seek out where thy father is, that he may 
be ready for our apprehension20. 

EDMUND [aside] If 1 find him comforting2i the King, it will stuff his 
suspicion22 more fully.—1 will persevere in my course of loyalty, 
though the conflict be sore 
between that and my blood24. 

CORNWALL I will lay trust upon thee, and thou shalt 
find a dearer father in my love. 

Exeunt. 


3.6 Enter Kent [disguised as Caius] and Gloucester. 

GLOUCESTER Here is better than the open air; take it 

thankfully. 1 will piece2 out the comfort with what addition 1 can. 1 
will not be long from you. 

KENT All the power of his wits have given way to his 
impatiences. The gods reward your kindness! 

Exit [Gloucester]. 

Enter Lear, Edgar [as poor Tom], and Eool 
EDGAR Frateretto calls me, and tells me Nero is anS 

angler in the lake of darkness. Pray, innocent^, and beware the foul 
fiend. 

EOOL Prithee, nuncle, tell me whether a madman be a 
gentleman or a yeomanio? 

LEAR A king, a king! 

EOOL No, he’s a yeoman that has a gentleman to his son; for he’s a mad 
yeoman that sees his son a 
gentleman before him. 


LEAR 

To have a thousand with red burning spits 

Come hizzingi6 in upon ’em— edgar The foul fiend bitesi^ my back. 
FOOL He’s mad that trusts in the tameness of a wolf, ais 
horse’s health, a boy’s love, or a whore’s oath. 

LEAR 

It shall be done; I will arraign them20 straight. 

[To Edgar] Come, sit thou here, most learnM justicer2i. 

[To the Fool] Thou, sapient22 sir, sit here. Now, you she-foxes! 

EDGAR Look where he stands and glares! Want’st thou23 
eyes at trial, madam? 

[Sings.] “Come o’er the burn, Bessy, to me—”25 
FOOL [sings] 

Her boat hath a leak. 

And she must not speak 
Why she dares not come over to thee. 

EDGAR The foul fiend haunts poor Tom in the voice of a 

nightingale. Hoppedance^o cries in Tom’s belly for two white herring. 
Croak^i not, black angel; I have no food for thee. 

KENT [to Lear] 

How do you, sir? Stand you not so amazed^s. 

Will you lie down and rest upon the cushions? 

LEAR 

I’ll see their trial first. Bring in their evidence's. 

[To Edgar] Thou robed manss of justice, take thy place; [To the Fool] 
And thou, his yokefellow of equity37, Bench by his side. [To Kent] 
You are o’th’ commissionSS; sit you, too. 

[They sit] 

EDGAR Let US deal justly. 

[He sings.] 


Sleepest or wakest thou, jolly shepherd? 

Thy sheep be in the corn42; And for one blast of thy minikin 
mouth, 43 

Thy sheep shall take no harm. 

Purr the cat45 is gray. 

LEAR Arraign her first; ’tis Goneril, I here take my oath 

before this honorable assembly, kicked47 the poor King her father. 

FOOL Come hither, mistress. Is your name Goneril? 

LEAR She cannot deny it. 

FOOL Cry you mercy, 1 took you for a joint stool^i. 

LEAR 

And here’s another's, whose warped looks proclaim What store her 
heart is made on53. stop her there! 

Arms, arms, sword, fire! Corruption in the place!54 
False justicer, why hast thou let her scape? 

EDGAR Bless thy five wits! 

KENT 

Oh, pity! Sir, where is the patience now 
That you so oft have boasted to retain? 

EDGAR [aside] 

My tears begin to take his part so much 
They mar my counterfeiting. 

LEAR The little dogs and all. 

Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, they bark at me. 

EDGAR Tom will throw his head at53 them.—Avaunt, you curs! 

Be thy mouth or black^s or white. Tooth that poisons if it bite. 
Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim. 

Hound or spaniel, brach or lym^s^ Bobtail tike or trundle-tail,59 
Tom will make him weep and wail; 


For, with throwing thus my head, 

Dogs leap the hatches, and all are fled. 

Do de, de, de. Sessa! Come, march to wakes^s and fair and market 
towns. Poor Tom, thy horn74 is dry. 

LEAR Then let them anatomize^s Regan; see what breeds about her 
heart. Is there any cause in nature that makes 
these hard hearts? [To Edgar] You, sir, I entertain77 
for one of my hundred; only I do not like the fashion of 
your garments. You will say they are Persian79; but let them be 
changed. 

KENT 

Now, good my lord, lie here and rest awhile. 

LEAR [lying on cushions] Make no noise, make no noise. Draw the 
curtains83. So, so. We’ll go to supper i’th’ morning. 

[He sleeps.] 

FOOL And I’ll go to bed at noon. 

Enter Gloucester. 

GLOUCESTER [to Kent] 

Come hither, friend. Where is the King my master? 

KENT 

Here, sir, but trouble him not; his wits are gone. 

GLOUCESTER 

Good friend, I prithee, take him in thy arms. 

I have o’erheard a plot of death upon89 him. 

There is a litter ready; lay him in’t 

And drive toward Dover, friend, where thou shalt meet 

Both welcome and protection. Take up thy master. 

If thou shouldst dally half an hour, his life. 

With thine and all that offer to defend him. 

Stand in assured loss95. Take up, take up. And follow me, that will to 


some provision96 
Give thee quick conduct97. 

KENT Oppressed nature sleeps. 

This rest might yet have balmed thy broken sinews^s, Which, if 
convenience^^ will not allow, Stand in hard cure.ioo [To the Fool] 
Come, help to bear thy master. 

Thou must not stay behind. 

[Theypick up Lear.] 

GLOUCESTER Come, come, away! 

Exeunt [all but Edgar]. 

EDGAR 

When we our betters see bearing our woesio^^ vVe scarcely think our 
miseries our foesi03. 

Who alone suffers suffers most i’th’ mind,i04 
Leaving free things and happy shows behind; 

But then the mind much sufferance doth o’erskip 
When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowship. 

How light and portableios my pain seems now. When that which 
makes me bend makes the King bow— He childed as 1 fatheredno. 
Tom, away! 

Mark the high noises, and thyself bewraym 

When false opinion, whose wrong thoughts defile thee. 

In thy just proof repeals and reconciles thee. 

What will hap more tonight, safe scape the Kingii4i 
Lurkiis, lurk. 

[Exit] 


3.7 Enter Cornwall, Regart, Goneril, Bastard [Edmund], and Servants. 

CORNWALL [to Goneril] Post speedilyi to my lord your husband; show 
him this letter. [He gives a letter.] The army 


of France is landed.—Seek out the traitor Gloucester. 

[Exeunt some Servants.] 

REGAN Hang him instantly. 

GONERiL Pluck out his eyes. 

CORNWALL Leave him to my displeasure. Edmund, 

keep you our sister^ company. The revenges we are bounds to take 
upon your traitorous father are not fit for your beholding. Advise the 
Duke9, where you are going, to a most festinate preparation; we are 
boundio 

to the like. Our posts shall be swift and intelligent! i 
betwixt us. Farewell, dear sister; farewell, my lord ofi2 
Gloucester. 

Enter steward [Oswald ]. 

How now? Where’s the King? 

OSWALD 

My lord of Gloucester hath conveyed him hence. 

Some five-or six-and-thirty of hisi^ knights. Hot questrists after himi7, 
met him at gate. Who, with some other of the lord’sis dependents. 
Are gone with him toward Dover, where they boast 
To have well-armed friends. 

CORNWALL Get horses for your mistress. 

[Exit Oswald.] 

GONERIL Farewell, sweet lord, and sister. 

CORNWALL 

Edmund, farewell. 

Exeunt [Goneril and Edmund]. 

Go seek the traitor Gloucester. 

Pinion him like a thief; bring him before us. 

[Exeunt Servants.] 

Though well we may not pass upon his life25 


Without the form of justice, yet our power 

Shall do a court’sy27 to our wrath, which men May blame but not 
control. 

Enter Gloucester, and Servants [leading him]. 

Who’s there? The traitor? 

REGAN Ingrateful fox! ’Tis he. 

CORNWALL Bind fast his corky^o arms. 

GLOUCESTER 

What means Your Graces? Good my friends, consider 
You are my guests. Do me no foul play, friends. 

CORNWALL 

Bind him, I say. 

[Servants bind him.] 

REGAN Hard, hard. Oh, filthy traitor! 

GLOUCESTER 

Unmerciful lady as you are. I’m none. 

CORNWALL 

To this chair bind him.—Villain, thou shalt find— 

[Reganplucks Gloucester’s beard.] 

GLOUCESTER 

By the kind gods, ’tis most ignobly done 
To pluck me by the beard. 

REGAN 

So whitens, and such a traitor? 

GLOUCESTER Naughty^s lady. These hairs which thou dost ravish from 
my chin 

Will quicken40 and accuse thee. I am your host. 

With robbers’ hands my hospitable favors4i 
You should not ruffle thus. What will you do? 


CORNWALL 

Come, sir, what letters had you late43 from France? 

REGAN 

Be simple-answered44, for we know the truth. 

CORNWALL 

And what confederacy have you with the traitors 
Late footed46 in the kingdom? 

REGAN To whose hands 

You have sent the lunatic King. Speak. 

GLOUCESTER 

I have a letter guessingly set down48, Which came from one that’s of a 
neutral heart. 

And not from one opposed. 

CORNWALL Cunning. 

REGAN And false. 

CORNWALL where hast thou sent the King? 

GLOUCESTER To Dover. 

REGAN 

Wherefore to Dover? Wast thou not charged at peril^s — Cornwall 
Wherefore to Dover? Let him answer that. 

GLOUCESTER 

I am tied to th’ stake, and 1 must stand the course57. 

REGAN Wherefore to Dover? 

GLOUCESTER 

Because 1 would not see thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes, nor thy fierce sister 
In his anointed flesh rash^i boarish fangs. 

The sea, with such a storm as his bare head 
In hell-black night endured, would have buoyed up63 


And quenched the stelled fires; 

Yet, poor old heart, he holp^s the heavens to rain. 

If wolves had at thy gate howled that dern66 time. Thou shouldst have 
said, “Good porter, turn the key67.” 

All cruels else subscribers. But I shall see The winged Vengeancer^ 
overtake such children. 

CORNWALL 

See’t shalt thou never.—Fellows, hold the chair. 

Upon these eyes of thine I’ll set my foot. 

GLOUCESTER 

He that will think^s to live till he be old. Give me some help! 

[Servants hold the chair as Cornwall grinds out one of Gloucester’s eyes 
with his boot] 

Oh, cruel! O you gods! 

REGAN 

One side will mock another. Th’other too. 

CORNWALL [to Gloucester] 

If you see Vengeance— 

EiRST SERVANT Hold youT hand, my lord! 

I have served you ever since I was a child; 

But better service have I never done you 
Than now to bid you hold. 

REGAN How now, you dog? 

EIRST SERVANT [to Regan] 

If you did wear a beard upon your chin. 

I’d shake it on this quarrel. — What do you mean?80 
CORNWALL My villainSi? 

[He draws his sword.] 

EIRST SERVANT [drawing] 


Nay, then, come on, and take the chance of anger^s. 

[They fight Cornwall is wounded.] 

REGAN [to another Servant] 

Give me thy sword. A peasant stand up thus? 

[She takes a sword and runs at him behind.] 

FIRST SERVANT 

Oh, I am slain! My lord, you have one eye left 
To see some mischiefss on him. Oh! 

[He dies.] 

CORNWALL 

Lest it see more, prevent it. Out, vile jelly! 

[Heputs out Gloucester’s other eye.] 

Where is thy luster now? 

GLOUCESTER 

All dark and comfortless. Where’s my son Edmund? 

Edmund, enkindle all the sparks of nature^^ 

To quit^o this horrid act. 

REGAN Out^o, treacherous villain! 

Thou calTst on him that hates thee. It was he 

That made the overture's of thy treasons to us. Who is too good to 
pity thee. 

GLOUCESTER 

Oh, my follies! Then Edgar was abused94. 

Kind gods, forgive me that, and prosper him! 

REGAN [to a Servant] 

Go thrust him out at gates and let him smell 
His way to Dover. 

Exit [a Servant] with Gloucester. 

How is’t, my lord? How look you?97 


CORNWALL 


I have received a hurt. Follow me, lady.— 

Turn out that eyeless villain. Throw this slave 
Upon the dunghill.—Regan, I bleed apace. 

Untimely comes this hurt. Give me your arm. 

Exeunt [Cornwall, supported by Regan]. 

SECOND SERVANT 

I’ll never care what wickedness I do. 

If this man come to good. 

THIRD SERVANT If she live long. 

And in the end meet the oldi04 course of death. Women will all turn 
monsters. 

SECOND SERVANT 

Let’s follow the old Earl, and get the Bedlamio^ 

To lead him where he would. His roguish madnessio^ 

Allows itself to anything. 

THIRD SERVANT 

Go thou. I’ll fetch some flax and whites of eggs 
To apply to his bleeding face. Now, heaven help him! 


Exeunt [with the body]. 


4.1 Enter Edgar [as poor Tom]. 

EDGAR 

Yet better thus, and known to be contemned, i 
Than still contemned and flattered. To be worst. 

The lowest and most dejected^ thing of fortune. Stands still 
esperance, lives not in fear4. 

The lamentable change is from the best;5 
The worst returns to laughter. Welcome, then. 

Thou unsubstantial air that 1 embrace! 

The wretch that thou hast blown unto the worst 
Owes nothing^ to thy blasts. 

Enter Gloucester, and an Old Man [leading him ]. 

But who comes here? 

My father, poorly led? World, world, O world! 

But that thy strange mutations make us hate thee,ii 
Life would not yield to age. 

OLD MAN 

Oh, my good lord, 1 have been your tenant 
And your father’s tenant these fourscore years. 

GLOUCESTER 

Away, get thee away! Good friend, begone. 

Thy comforts can do me no good at all; 

Thee they may hurt. 

OLD MAN You cannot see your way. 

GLOUCESTER 

I have no way and therefore want no eyes; 

I stumbled when I saw. Full oft ’tis seen 


Our means secure us, and our mere defects^o 
Prove our commodities. O dear son Edgar, 

The food of thy abused father’s wrath22! 

Might I but live to see thee in23 my touch. I’d say I had eyes again! 

OLD MAN How now? Who’s there? 

EDGAR [aside] 

O gods! Who is’t can say, “I am at the worst”? 

I am worse than e’er I was. 

OLD MAN ’Tis poor mad Tom. 

EDGAR [aside] 

And worse I may be yet. The worst is not27 
So long as we can say, “This is the worst.” 

OLD MAN [to Edgar] 

Fellow, where goest? 

GLOUCESTER Is it a beggar-man? 

OLD MAN Madman and beggar too. 

GLOUCESTER 

He has some reason^i, else he could not beg. 

I’th’ last night’s storm I such a fellow saw. 

Which made me think a man a worm. My son 
Came then into my mind, and yet my mind 
Was then scarce friends with him. I have heard more 
since. 

As flies to wanton36 boys are we to th’ gods; They kill us for their 
sport. 

EDGAR [aside] How should this be37? 

Bad is the trade that must play fool to sorrow,38 
Ang’ring itself and others.—Bless thee, master! 


GLOUCESTER 


Is that the naked fellow? 

OLD MAN Ay, my lord. 

GLOUCESTER 

Then, prithee, get thee gone. If for my sake 

Thou wilt o’ertake us42 hence a mile or twain I’th’ way toward Dover, 
do it for ancient love43, And bring some covering for this naked soul. 
Which I’ll entreat to lead me. 

OLD MAN Alack, sir, he is mad. 

GLOUCESTER 

’Tis the time’s plague46, when madmen lead the blind. 

Do as I bid thee, or rather do thy pleasure; 

Above the rest48, begone. 

OLD MAN 

I’ll bring him the best ’parel that I have. 

Come on’t what will.so 

Exit. 

GLOUCESTER Sirrah, naked fellow— 

EDGAR 

Poor Tom’s a-cold. [Aside] I cannot daub it furtherSi. 

GLOUCESTER Come hither, fellow. 

EDGAR [aside] 

And yet I must.—Bless thy sweet eyes, they bleed. 

GLOUCESTER Kuow’st thou the way to Dover? 

EDGAR Both stile and gate, horseway and footpath. 

Poor Tom hath been scared out of his good wits. Bless 
thee, good man’s son, from the foul fiend! Five fiends 
have been in poor Tom at once: of lust, as Obidicut;S8 
Hobbididance, prince of dumbness; Mahu, of stealing; 

Modo, of murder; Flibbertigibbet, of moppingso 


and mowing, who since^i possesses chambermaids and waiting 
women. So, bless thee, master! 

GLOUCESTER [giving a purse] 

Here, take this purse, thou whom the heavens’ plagues 

Have humbled to all strokes64. That 1 am wretched Makes thee the 
happier. Heavens, deal so still! 

Let the superfluous and lust-dieted^^ man. That slaves your ordinance, 
that will not see^^ 

Because he does not feel, feel your pow’r quickly! 

So distribution should undo excess 

And each man have enough. Dost thou know Dover? 

EDGAR Ay, master. 

GLOUCESTER 

There is a cliff, whose high and bending72 head Looks fearfully in the 
confined deep73. 

Bring me but to the very brim of it 

And I’ll repair the misery thou dost bear 

With something rich about me76. From that place 1 shall no leading 
need. 

EDGAR Give me thy arm. 

Poor Tom shall lead thee. 

Exeunt. 


4.2 ^*5*^ Enter Goneril [and] Bastard [Edmund]. 

GONERIL 

Welcomei, my lord. 1 marvel our mild husband Not met2 us on the 
way. 

[Enter] steward [Oswald]. 

Now, where’s your master? 


OSWALD 


Madam, within, but never man so changed. 

I told him of the army that was landed; 

He smiled at it. 1 told him you were coming; 

His answer was “The worse.” Of Gloucester’s treachery 

And of the loyal service of his son 

When I informed him, then he called me sot^ 

And told me 1 had turned the wrong side out. 

What most he should dislike seems pleasant to him; 

What like, offensive. 

GONERiL [to Edmund] Then shall you go no further. 

It is the cowishi2 terror of his spirit. That dares not undertake. He’ll 
not feel wrongsi^ 

Which tie him to an answer. Our wishes on the wayi4 
May prove effects. Back, Edmund, to my brotheriS; Hasten his musters 
and conduct his powersi^. 

1 must change names at home and give the distaffi^ 

Into my husband’s hands. This trusty servant 

Shall pass between us. Ere long you are likei^ to hear. If you dare 
venture in your own behalf, 

A mistress’s2i command. Wear this; spare speech. 

[She gives him a favor.] 

Decline your head. [She kisses him.] This kiss, if it durst speak. 

Would stretch thy spirits up into the air. 

Conceive24, and fare thee well. 

EDMUND 

Yours in the ranks of death. 

Exit. 

GONERIL My most dear Gloucester! 

Oh, the difference of man and man! 


To thee a woman’s services are due; 

My fool usurps my body^s. 

OSWALD Madam, here comes my lord. 

[£xit29.] 

Enter Albany. 

GONERIL 

1 have been worth the whistling^o. 

ALBANY Oh, Goneril, 

You are not worth the dust which the rude wind 

Blows in your face. 1 fear your disposition's; That nature which 
contemns33 its origin Cannot be bordered certain34 in itself. 

She that herself will sliver^s and disbranch From her material sap36 
perforce must wither And come to deadly use37. 

GONERIL No more. The text^s is foolish. 

ALBANY 

Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem vile; 

Filths savor but themselves40. What have you done? 

Tigers, not daughters, what have you performed? 

A father, and a gracious aged man. 

Whose reverence even the head-lugged43 bear would lick. Most 
barbarous, most degenerate, have you madded44. 

Could my good brother45 suffer you to do it? 

A man, a prince, by him so benefited? 

If that the heavens do not their visible47 spirits Send quickly down to 
tame these vile offenses. 

It will come. 

Humanity must perforce prey on itself. 

Like monsters of the deep. 

GONERIL Milk-livered3i man. That bear’st a cheek for blows, a head for 
wrongs. 


who hast not in thy brows an eye discerningss 
Thine honor from thy suffering, that not know’st54 
Fools do those villains pity who are punished 
Ere they have done their mischief. Where’s thy drum?56 
France spreads his banners in our noiseless57 land, With plumed helm 
thy state begins to threat^s, Whilst thou, a moral59 fool, sits still and 
cries, “Alack, why does he so?”60 
ALBANY See thyself, devil! 

Proper deformity shows not in the fiend^i 
So horrid as in woman. 

GONERiL Oh, vain fool! 

ALBANY 

Thou changed and self-covered thing, for shame, ^3 
Bemonster not thy feature. Were’t my fitness64 

To let these hands obey my blood^s, They are apt^^ enough to 
dislocate and tear Thy flesh and bones. Howe’er thou art a fiend67, A 
woman’s shape doth shield^s thee. 

GONERIL Marry, your manhood! Mew69! 

Enter a Messenger. 

ALBANY what news? 

MESSENGER 

Oh, my good lord, the Duke of Cornwall’s dead. 

Slain by his servant, going to put out 
The other eye of Gloucester. 

ALBANY Gloucester’s eyes! 

MESSENGER 

A servant that he bred, thrilled with remorse74, Opposed against the 
act, bending his sword75 
To his great master, who, thereat enraged. 

Flew on him and amongst them77 foiled him dead. But not without 


that harmful stroke which since 
Hath plucked him after79. 

ALBANY This shows you are above, 

You justicers, that these our netherso crimes So speedily can venge! 

But, oh, poor Gloucester! 

Lost he his other eye? 

MESSENGER Both, both, my lord.— 

This letter, madam, craves a speedy answer; 

’Tis from your sister. 

[He gives her a letter.] 

GONERiL [aside] One way84 i like this well; But being widow, and my 
Gloucester with her, 85 
May all the building in my fancy pluck 
Upon my hateful life. Another way 
The news is not so tartss. —i’ll read, and answer. 

[Exit] 

ALBANY 

Where was his son when they did take his89 eyes? 

MESSENGER 

Come with my lady hither. 

ALBANY He is not here. 

MESSENGER 

No, my good lord. I met him back against. 

ALBANY Knows hc the wickedness? 

MESSENGER 

Ay, my good lord. ’Twas he informed against him. 

And quit the house on purpose that their punishment 
Might have the freer course. 

ALBANY Gloucester's, i live To thank thee for the love thou show’dst the 
King 


And to revenge thine eyes.—Come hither, friend. 

Tell me what more thou know’st. 

Exeunt. 


4 . [ 3 ] Enter Kent [disguised] and a Gentleman. 

KENT Why the King of France is so suddenly gone back know you no 
reason? 

GENTLEMAN Something he left imperfect in the stated, which since his 
coming forth is thought of, which imports4 
to the kingdom so much fear and danger that his 
personal return was most required and necessary. 

KENT 

Who hath he left behind him general? 

GENTLEMAN 

The Marshal of France, Monsieur la Far. 

KENT Did your letters pierce the Queen to any demonstration 
of grief? 

GENTLEMAN 

Ay, sir. She took them, read them in my presence. And now and then 
an ample tear trilledi2 down Her delicate cheek. It seemed she was a 
queen 

Over her passion, whoi4, most rebel-like. Sought to be king o’er her. 
KENT Oh, then it moved her? 

GENTLEMAN 

Not to a rage. Patience and sorrow strove 

Who should express her goodliesti^. You have seen Sunshine and rain 
at once. Her smiles and tears 

Were like a better wayi9; those happy smilets That played on her ripe 
lip seemed not to know20 


what guests were in her eyes, which parted thence 
As pearls from diamonds dropped. In brief, 

Sorrow would be a rarity23 most beloved If all could so become it24. 
KENT Made she no verbaPs question? 

GENTLEMAN 

Faith, once or twice she heaved^^ the name of “father” 

Pantingly forth, as if it pressed her heart; 

Cried, “Sisters, sisters! Shame of ladies, sisters! 

Kent! Father! Sisters! What, i’th’ storm, i’th’ night? 

Let pity not be believed^O!” There she shook The holy water from her 
heavenly eyes. 

And, clamor-moistened, then away she started^s 
To deal with grief alone. 

KENT It is the stars. 

The stars above us, govern our conditions34, Else one self mate and 
makers could not beget Such different issues36. You spoke not with 
her since? 

GENTLEMAN No. 

KENT 

Was this before the King returned?38 
GENTLEMAN No, since. 

KENT 

Well, sir, the poor distressed Lear’s i’th’ town. 

Who sometime in his better tune40 remembers What we are come 
about, and by no means 
Will yield42 to see his daughter. 

GENTLEMAN Why, good sir? 

KENT 

A sovereign shame so elbows him43 —his own unkindness That 
stripped her from his benediction, turned her44 


To foreign casualties45, gave her dear rights To his dog-hearted 
daughters—these things sting 
His mind so venomously that burning shame 
Detains him from48 Cordelia. 

GENTLEMAN Alack, poor gentleman! 

KENT 

Of Albany’s and Cornwall’s powers^o you heard not? 

GENTLEMAN ’Tis SO. They are afoot^i. 

KENT 

Well, sir, I’ll bring you to our master Lear 
And leave you to attend him. Some dear causers 
Will in concealment wrap me up awhile. 

When I am known aright, you shall not grieve^s 
Lending me this acquaintance. I pray you, go 
Along with me. 

Exeunt. 


4 . [ 4 ] Enter, with drum and colors, Cordelia, Gentleman, and soldiers. 

CORDELIA 

Alack, ’tis he! Why, he was met even now 
As mad as the vexed sea, singing aloud. 

Crowned with rank fumiter and furrow weeds^. With hardocks, 
hemlock, nettles, cuckooflowers4. Darnel, and all the idle^ weeds that 
grow In our sustaining corn. A century^ send forth! 

Search every acre in the high-grown field 
And bring him to our eye. 

[Exit a soldier or soldiers.] 

What can man’s wisdom^ 

In the restoring his bereaved sense. 


He that helps him take all my outwardio worth. 

GENTLEMAN There is means, madam. 

Our foster nurse of nature is repose, 

The which he lacks. That to provokei^ in him Are many simples 
operativei4, whose power Will close the eye of anguish. 

CORDELIA All blest secrets. 

All you unpublished virtuesi^ of the earth. Spring with my tears! Be 
aidant and remediatei^ 

In the good man’s distress! Seek, seek for him. 

Lest his ungoverned ragei^ dissolve the life That wants the means to 
lead it. 20 

Enter Messenger. 

MESSENGER News, madam. 

The British powers2i are marching hitherward. 

CORDELIA 

’Tis known before. Our preparation stands 
In expectation of them. O dear father. 

It is thy business that 1 go about; 

Therefore great France 

My mourning and importuned26 tears hath pitied. 

No blown27 ambition doth our arms incite. But love, dear love, and 
our aged father’s right. 

Soon may 1 hear and see him! 

Exeunt. 


4 . [ 5 ] Enter Regan and steward [Oswald]. 

REGAN But are my brother’s powersi set forth? 
OSWALD Ay, madam. 

REGAN Himself in person there? 


OSWALD Madam, with much ado4. 

Your sister is the better soldier. 

REGAN 

Lord Edmund spake not with your lord at home? 

OSWALD No, madam. 

REGAN 

What might import^ my sister’s letters to him? 

OSWALD I know not, lady. 

REGAN 

Faith, he is postedio hence on serious matter. 

It was great ignoranceii, Gloucester’s eyes being out. To let him live. 
Where he arrives he moves 
All hearts against us. Edmund, I think, is gone. 

In pity of hisi4 misery, to dispatch His nighted life; moreover to 

descry15 

The Strength o’th’ enemy. 

OSWALD 

I must needs after him, madam, with my letter. 

REGAN 

Our troops set forth tomorrow. Stay with us; 

The ways are dangerous. 

OSWALD I may not, madam. 

My lady charged my duty^o in this business. 

REGAN 

Why should she write to Edmund? Might not you 
Transport her purposes by word? Belike22 
Something—I know not what. I’ll love thee much; 

Let me unseal the letter. 

OSWALD Madam, I had rather— 


REGAN 


I know your lady does not love her husband, 

1 am sure of that; and at her late26 being here She gave strange 
oeillades27 and most speaking looks To noble Edmund. 1 know you 
are of her bosom28. 

OSWALD 1, madam? 

REGAN 

1 Speak in understanding; y’are^o, i know’t. 

Therefore 1 do advise you, take this note^i: My lord is dead; Edmund 
and 1 have talked^s, And more convenient^s is he for my hand Than 
for your lady’s. You may gather more34. 

If you do find him, pray you, give him this^S; And when your mistress 
hears thus much36 from you, 1 pray, desire her call her wisdom to 
her37. 

So, fare you well. 

If you do chance to hear of that blind traitor, 

Preferment40 falls on him that cuts him off. 

OSWALD 

Would 1 could meet him, madam! 1 should show What party 1 do 
follow. 

REGAN Fare thee well. 

Exeunt [separately]. 


4 . [ 6 ] Enter Gloucester, and Edgar [inpeasant’s clothes, leading his 
father ]. 

GLOUCESTER 

When shall 1 come to th’ top of that same hilli? 

EDGAR 

You do climb up it now. Look how we labor. 

GLOUCESTER 

Methinks the ground is even. 


EDGAR Horrible steep. 

Hark, do you hear the sea? 

GLOUCESTER No, truly. 

EDGAR 

Why, then, your other senses grow imperfect 
By your eyes’ anguish. 

GLOUCESTER So may it be, indeed. 

Methinks thy voice is altered, and thou speak’st 
In better phrase and matter than thou didst. 

EDGAR 

You’re much deceived. In nothing am 1 changed 
But in my garments. 

GLOUCESTER Methinks you’re better spoken. 

EDGAR 

Come on, sir, here’s the place. Stand still. How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 

The crows and choughs that wing the midway13 air Show scarce so 
grossi4 as beetles. Halfway down Hangs one that gathers samphireis 
—dreadful trade! 

Methinks he seems no bigger than his head. 

The fishermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice, and yond tall anchoring barkis 
Diminished to her cock; her cockle, a buoy Almost too small for sight. 
The murmuring surge. 

That on th’unnumbered idle pebble^i chafes. Cannot be heard so high. 
I’ll look no more. 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight23 
Topple down headlong. 

GLOUCESTER Set me where you stand. 


EDGAR 


Give me your hand. You are now within a foot 
Of th’extreme verge. For all beneath the moon26 
Would 1 not leap upright27. 

GLOUCESTER Let go my hand. 

Here, friend, ’s another purse; in it a jewel 
Well worth a poor man’s taking. 

[He gives a purse.] 

Fairies and gods29 

Prosper it with thee! Go thou further off. 

Bid me farewell, and let me hear thee going. 

EDGAR [moving away] 

Now fare ye well, good sir. 

GLOUCESTER With all my heart. 

EDGAR [aside] 

Why I do trifle thus with his despair 
Is done to cure it. 

GLOUCESTER [kneeling] O you mighty gods! 

This world 1 do renounce, and in your sights 
Shake patiently my great affliction off. 

If 1 could bear it longer and not fall 

To quarrel with your great opposeless^s wills. My snuff and loathed 
part of nature39 should Burn itself out. If Edgar live, oh, bless him! 
Now, fellow, fare thee well. 

[He falls forward. ] 

EDGAR Gone, sir. Farewell.— 

And yet 1 know not how conceit42 may rob The treasury of life, when 
life itself 

Yields44 to the theft. Had he been where he thought. By this45 had 
thought been past. Alive or dead?— Ho, you, sir! Friend! Hear you, 
sir! Speak!— 


Thus might he pass47 indeed; yet he revives.— What48 are you, sir? 
GLOUCESTER Away, and let me die. 

EDGAR 

Hadst thou been aught but gossamer, feathers, air. 

So many fathom down precipitating, 

Thou’dst shivered like an egg; but thou dost breathe. 

Hast heavy substance^s, bleed’st not, speak’st, art sound. 

Ten masts at each^s make not the altitude Which thou hast 
perpendicularly fell. 

Thy life’s a miracle. Speak yet again. 

GLOUCESTER But have 1 falTn or no? 

EDGAR 

From the dread summit of this chalky bourn57. 

Look up aheight; the shrill-gorged^s lark so far Cannot be seen or 
heard. Do but look up. 

GLOUCESTER Alack, I have no eyes. 

Is wretchedness deprived that benefit 

To end itself by death? ’Twas yet some comfort 

When misery could beguile^^ the tyrant’s rage And frustrate his proud 
will. 

EDGAR Give me your arm. 

[He lifts him up.] 

Up—so. How is’t? Feel you your legs? You stand. 

GLOUCESTER 

Too well, too well. 

EDGAR This is above all strangeness. 

Upon the crown o’th’ cliff what thing was that 
Which parted from you? 

GLOUCESTER A pooT Unfortunate beggar. 


EDGAR 


As I stood here below, methought his eyes 
Were two full moons; he had a thousand noses, 

Horns whelked and waved like the enridged^i sea. 

It was some fiend. Therefore, thou happy father^s, Think that the 
clearest gods, who make them honors^s 
Of men’s impossibilities, have preserved thee. 

GLOUCESTER 

I do remember now. Henceforth I’ll bear 
Affliction till it do cry out itselF^ 

“Enough, enough,” and die. That thing you speak of, 

I took it for a man; often ’twould say 

“The fiend, the fiend.” He led me to that place. 

EDGAR 

Bear free^o and patient thoughts. 

Enter Lear [mad, fantastically dressed with wild flowers]. 

But who comes here? 

The safer sense will ne’er accommodateSi 
His master thus. 

LEAR No, they cannot touch me for coining. I am the^s 
King himself. 

EDGAR Oh, thou side-piercing85 sight! 

LEAR Nature’s above art in that respect^s. There’s your press money. 
That fellow handles his bow like a crow-87 

keeper. Draw me a clothier’s yardss. Look, look, a mouse! Peace, 
peace; this piece of toasted cheese will 

do’t. There’s my gauntlet; I’ll prove it on^o a giant. Bring up the brown 
bills. Oh, well flown, bird! I’th’ clout^i, i’th’ clout— hewgh! Give the 
word92. 

EDGAR Sweet marjoram93. 

LEAR Pass. 


GLOUCESTER I know that voice. 

LEAR Ha! Goneril with a white beard? They flattered 
me like a dog and told me 1 had white hairs in my97 
beard ere the black ones were there. To say ay and^s 
no to everything that I said ay and no to was 
no good divinity. When the rain came to wet meioo 
once and the wind to make me chatter, when the 
thunder would not peace at my bidding, there I found 
’em, there I smelt ’em out. Go toi03^ they are not men o’ 
their words. They told me I was everything. ’Tis a 
lie. I am not ague-proofi05, 

GLOUCESTER 

The tricki 06 of that voice I do well remember. 

Is’t not the King? 

LEAR Ay, every inch a king. 

When I do stare, see how the subject quakes. 

I pardon that man’s life. What was thy caused Adultery? 

Thou shalt not die. Die for adultery? No. 

The wren goes to’t, and the small gilded fly 
Does lecher in my sight. 

Let copulation thrive; for Gloucester’s bastard son 
Was kinder to his father than my daughters 
Got ’tween the lawful sheets. 

To’t, luxuryii7^ pell-mell, for I lack soldiers. 

Behold yond simpering dame. 

Whose face between her forks presages snowH^^ That mincesi20 virtue 
and does shake the head To hear of pleasure’s namei2i; The fitchew 
nor the soiled horse goes to’ti 22 
With a more riotous appetite. 

Down from the waist they’re centaursi24^ Though women all above. 


But to the girdle do the gods inheriti26- Beneath is all the fiends’. 
There’s hell, there’s darkness, there is the sulfurous pit, 
burning, scalding, stench, consumption. Fie, fie, fie! 

Pah, pah! Give me an ounce of civeti^o^ good apothecary, sweeten my 
imagination. There’s money for thee. 

GLOUCESTER Oh, let me kiss that hand! 

LEAR Let me wipe it first; it smells of mortality. 

GLOUCESTER 

Oh, ruined piece of nature! This great worldi34 
Shall so wear out to naught. Dost thou know me? 

LEAR I remember thine eyes well enough. Dost thou squinnyi37 at 
me? No, do thy worst, blind Cupid; I’ll not love. Read thou this 
challenge. Mark but the penning 
of it. 

GLOUCESTER 

Were all thy letters suns, I could not see. 

EDGAR [aside] 

I would not take this from report. It isi4i, And my heart breaks at it. 
LEAR Read. 

GLOUCESTER What, with the easel 44 of eyes? 

LEAR Oho, are you there with mei45? No eyes in your head, nor no 
money in your purse? Your eyes are in a 

heavy casei47, your purse in a light, yet you see how this world goes. 
GLOUCESTER I See it feelingly 149. 

LEAR what, art mad? A man may see how this world 
goes with no eyes. Look with thine ears. See how 
yond justice rails upon yond simplei52 thief. Hark in thine ear: change 
places and, handy-dandyi53, which is the justice, which is the thief? 
Thou hast seen a 
farmer’s dog bark at a beggar? 


GLOUCESTER Ay, SIT. 

LEAR And the creaturei57 run from the cur? There thou mightst behold 
the great image of authority: a dog’siss 
obeyed in office. 

Thou rascal beadlei^o^ hold thy bloody hand! 

Why dost thou lash that whore? Strip thine own back; 

Thou hotly lusts to use her in that kindi 62 

For which thou whipp’st her. The usurer hangs theirs cozener. 

Through tattered clothes small vices do appear; 1^4 
Robes and furred gowns hide all. Platei^s sin with gold, And the 
strong lance of justice hurtless breaksi^^; Arm it in rags, a pygmy’s 
straw does pierce it. 

None does offend, none, I say, none. I’ll ablei^s ’em. 

Take that of mei^^^ my friend, who have the power To seal 
th’accuser’s lips. Get thee glass eyes,i70 
And like a scurvy politician seem 
To see the things thou dost not. Now, now, now, now! 

Pull off my boots. Harder, harder! So. 

EDGAR [aside] 

Oh, matter and impertinencyi74 mixed. Reason in madness! 

LEAR 

If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. 

I know thee well enough; thy name is Gloucester. 

Thou must be patient. We came crying hither. 

Thou know’st the first time that we smell the air 
We wawl and cry. I will preach to thee. Mark. 

GLOUCESTER Alack, alack the day! 

LEAR 

When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great stage of fools.— This’ a good blockiss. 


It were a delicatei84 stratagem to shoe A troop of horse with felt. I’ll 
put’t in proofiss^ And when I have stol’n upon these son-in-laws, 
Then, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill! 

Enter a Gentleman [with attendants]. 

GENTLEMAN 

Oh, here he is. Lay hand upon him.—Sir, 

Your most dear daughter— 

LEAR 

No rescue? What, a prisoner? I am even 

The natural fooli^i of fortune. Use me well; You shall have ransom. 
Let me have surgeons; 

I am cuti93 to th’ brains. 

GENTLEMAN You shall have anything. 

LEAR No secondsi94? All myself? 

Why, this would make a man a man of salti^s 
To use his eyes for garden waterpots. 

Ay, and laying autumn’s dust. 

I will die bravely, like a smugi^s bridegroom. What? 

I will be joviali99. Come, come, I am a king, Masters 200 ^ know you 
that? 

GENTLEMAN 

You are a royal one, and we obey you. 

LEAR Then there’s life in’t. Come, an202 you get it, you shall get it by 
running. Sa, sa, sa, sa.203 

Exit [running, followed by attendants]. 

GENTLEMAN 

A sight most pitiful in the meanest wretch. 

Past speaking of in a king! Thou hast one daughter 
Who redeems nature from the general curse^oe 
Which twain207 have brought her to. 


EDGAR Hail, gentle^os sir. 

GENTLEMAN Sir, Speed you209. what’s your will? 

EDGAR 

Do you hear aught, sir, of a battle toward2io? 

GENTLEMAN 

Most sure and vulgar2ii. Everyone hears that Which2i2 can distinguish 
sound. 

EDGAR But, by your favor. 

How near’s the other army? 

GENTLEMAN 

Near and on speedy foot. The main descry2i4 
Stands on the hourly thought. 

EDGAR I thank you, sir; that’s all. 

GENTLEMAN 

Though that the Queen on special cause2i7 is here. Her army is moved 
on. 

EDGAR I thank you, sir. 

Exit [Gentleman]. 

GLOUCESTER 

You ever-gentle gods, take my breath from me; 

Let not my worser spirit 220 tempt me again To die before you please! 
EDGAR Well pray you, father222, 

GLOUCESTER Now, good sir, what223 are you? 

EDGAR 

A most poor man, made tame224 to fortune’s blows. Who, by the art of 
known and feeling225 sorrows. Am pregnant226 to good pity. Give me 
your hand. 

I’ll lead you to some biding227. 

[He offers his arm.] 

GLOUCESTER Hearty thanks. 


The bounty and the benison of heaven228 
To boot, and boot! 

Enter steward [Oswald]. 

OSWALD A proclaimed prize! Most happy229i 

[He draws his sword.] 

That eyeless head of thine was first framed flesh230 
To raise my fortunes. Thou old unhappy traitor, 

Briefly thyself remember232_ xhe sword is out That must destroy thee. 
GLOUCESTER Now let thy friendly233 hand Put strength enough to’t. 

[Edgar intervenes.] 

OSWALD Wherefore, bold peasant. 

Durst thou support a published235 traitor? Hence, Lest that236 
th’infection of his fortune take Like237 hold on thee. Let go his arm. 
EDGAR ’Chill not let go, zir, without vurther ’cagion238. 

OSWALD Let go, slave, or thou diest! 

EDGAR Good gentleman, go your gait240^ and let poor volk pass. An 
’chud ha’ bin zwaggered24i out of my life, ’twould not ha’ bin zo long 
as ’tis by a vortnight242. Nay, come not near th’ old man; keep out, 

’che vor ye243^ or Ise try whether your costard or my ballow244 be the 
harder. ’Chill be plain with you. 

OSWALD Out, dunghill! 

EDGAR ’Chill pick your teeth, zir. Come, no matter vor 
your foins248. 

[They fight Edgar fells him with his cudgel] 

OSWALD 

Slave, thou hast slain me. Villain249^ take my purse. 

If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body 
And give the letters which thou find’st about me25i 
To Edmund, Earl of Gloucester. Seek him out 
Upon the English party253. oh, untimely death! 


Death! 

[He dies.] 

EDGAR 

I know thee well: a serviceable255 villain, As duteous to the vices of 
thy mistress 

As badness would desire. 

GLOUCESTER What, is he dead? 

EDGAR Sit you down, father. Rest you. 

[Gloucester sits.] 

Let’s see these pockets; the letters that he speaks of 
May be my friends. He’s dead; I am only sorry 
He had no other deathsman262_ Let us see. 

[He finds a letter and opens it] 

Leave, gentle wax263^ and, manners, blame us not. 

To know our enemies’ minds we rip their hearts; 

Their papers is more lawful. 

[Reads the letter.) 

“Let our reciprocal vows be remembered. You have 
many opportunities to cut him off; if your will want267 
not, time and place will be fruitfully offered. There is 268 
nothing done if he return the conqueror. Then am I 
the prisoner, and his bed my jail, from the loathed 
warmth whereof deliver me and supply the place for27i 
your labor. 

Your—wife, so 1 would say—affectionate servant, 
and for you her own for venture274^ Goneril.” 

Oh, indistinguished space of woman’s will! 

A plot upon her virtuous husband’s life. 

And the exchange my brother! Here in the sands 


Thee I’ll rake up, the post unsanctified278 
Of murderous lechers; and in the mature time279 
With this ungracious paper strike 280 the sight Of the death-practiced 
Duke. For him ’tis welPSi 
That of thy death and business I can tell. 

[Exit with the body.] 

GLOUCESTER 

The King is mad. How stiff is my vile sense283^ That I stand up and 
have ingenious284 feeling Of my huge sorrows! Better I were 
distract285; So should my thoughts be severed from my griefs, 

And woes by wrong imaginations287 lose The knowledge of 
themselves. 

Drum afar off. 

[Enter Edgar.] 

EDGAR Give me your hand. 

Far off, methinks, I hear the beaten drum. 

Come, father. I’ll bestow290 you with a friend. 

Exeunt, [Edgar leading his father]. 


4.7 Enter Cordelia, Kent [dressed still in his disguise costume], and 
Gentleman. 

CORDELIA 

O thou good Kent, how shall I live and work 
To match thy goodness? My life will be too short. 

And every measure fail me^. 

KENT 

To be acknowledged, madam, is o’erpaid. 

All my reports go^ with the modest truth. Nor more nor clipped, ^ but 
so. 


CORDELIA Be better suited^. 

These weeds are memories^ of those worser hours; I prithee, put them 
off. 

KENT Pardon, dear madam; 

Yet to be known shortens my made intent^. 

My boon I make it that you knowio me not Till time and 1 think 
meetii. 

CORDELIA 

Then be’t so, my good lord. [To the Gentleman] How does the King? 
GENTLEMAN Madam, sleeps still. 

CORDELIA O you kind gods. 

Cure this great breach in his abused nature! 

Th’untuned and jarring senses, oh, wind upi^ 

Of this child-changedi7 father! 

GENTLEMAN So please Your Majesty 

That we may wake the King? He hath slept long. 

CORDELIA 

Be governed by your knowledge, and proceed 
Tth’ sway2i of your own will.—Is he arrayed? 

Enter Lear in a chair carried by servants. 

GENTLEMAN 

Ay, madam. In the heaviness of sleep 
We put fresh garments on him. 

Be by, good madam, when we do awake him. 

I doubt not of his temperance^s. 

CORDELIA Very well. 

[Music.] 

GENTLEMAN 

Please you, draw near.—Louder the music there! 


CORDELIA [kissing him] 

O my dear father! Restoration hang 
Thy medicine on my lips, and let this kiss 
Repair those violent harms that my two sisters 
Have in thy reverence^o made! 

KENT Kind and dear princess! 

CORDELIA 

Had you not been their father, these white flakes^i 
Did challengers pity of them. Was this a face To be opposed against 
the warring winds? 

To stand against the deep dread-bolted34 thunder In the most terrible 
and nimble stroke 

Of quick cross lightning? To watch —poor perdu^^! — With this thin 
helm37? Mine enemy’s dog. Though he had bit me, should have stood 
that night 

Against my fire; and wast thou fain39, poor father. To hovel thee with 
swine and rogues forlorn40 
In short4i and musty straw? Alack, alack! 

’Tis wonder that thy life and wits at once 

Had not concluded all43. —He wakes! Speak to him. 

GENTLEMAN Madam, do you; ’tis fittest. 

CORDELIA 

How does my royal lord? How fares Your Majesty? 

LEAR 

You do me wrong to take me out o’th’ grave. 

Thou art a soul in bliss; but I am bound 

Upon a wheel of fire, that48 mine own tears Do scald like molten lead. 
CORDELIA Sir, do you know me? 

LEAR 

You are a spirit, I know. Where did you die? 


CORDELIA Still, Still, far widest ! 

GENTLEMAN 

He’s scarce awake. Let him alone awhile. 

LEAR 

Where have 1 been? Where am I? Fair daylight? 

I am mightily abusedS4. i should ev’n die with pity To see another 
thusss. I know not what to say. 

I will not swear these are my hands. Let’s see; 

I feel this pinprick. Would 1 were assured 
Of my condition! 

CORDELIA [kneeling] Oh, look upon me, sir. And hold your hands in 
benediction o’er me. 

[He attempts to kneel] 

No, sir, you must not kneel. 

LEAR Pray, do not mock me. 

I am a very foolish fond^i old man. Fourscore and upward, not an 
hour more nor less; 

And, to deal plainly, 

I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 

Methinks 1 should know you, and know this man. 

Yet 1 am doubtful; for I am mainlyS6 ignorant What place this is, and 
all the skill I have 

Remembers not these garments, nor I know not 
Where 1 did lodge last night. Do not laugh at me. 

For, as 1 am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 

CORDELIA [weeping] And so 1 am, I am. 

LEAR 

Be your tears wet? Yes, faith. I pray, weep not. 

If you have poison for me 1 will drink it. 


I know you do not love me, for your sisters 
Have, as I do remember, done me wrong. 

You have some cause, they have not. 

CORDELIA No cause, no cause. 

LEAR Am I in France? 

KENT In your own kingdom, sir. 

LEAR Do not abuseSi me. 

GENTLEMAN 

Be comforted, good madam. The great rage^s, You see, is killed in 
him, and yet it is danger 
To make him even o’er84 the time he has lost. 

Desire him to go in. Trouble him no more 
Till further settling's. 

CORDELIA WilTt please Your Highness walk87? 

LEAR You must bear with me. 

Pray you now, forget and forgive. 

I am old and foolish. 

Exeunt [all but Kent and Gentleman]. 

GENTLEMAN Holds it truest, sir, that the Duke of Cornwall was so slain? 
KENT Most certain, sir. 

GENTLEMAN Who is conductor94 of his people? 

KENT As ’tis said, the bastard son of Gloucester. 

GENTLEMAN They say Edgar, his banished son, is with 
the Earl of Kent in Germany. 

KENT Report is changeable. ’Tis time to look about^S; the powers of the 
kingdom99 approach apace. 

GENTLEMAN The arbitrament!00 is like to be bloody. Fare you well, sir. 

[Exit] 


KENT 


My point and period will be throughly wroughti 02 ^ Or well or ill, asi03 
this day’s battle’s fought. 

Exit. 


5.1 Enter, with drum and colors, Edmund, Regan, Gentlemen, and 
soldiers, edmund [to a Gentleman] 

Know of the Duke if his last purpose holdi, Or whether since he is 
advised by aught2 

To change the course. He’s full of alteration^ 

And self-reproving. Bring his constant pleasure4. 

[Exit Gentleman.] 

REGAN 

Our sister’s man is certainly miscarrieds. 

EDMUND 

’Tis to be doubted^, madam. 

REGAN Now, sweet lord. 

You know the goodness 1 intend^ upon you. 

Tell me, but truly—but then speak the truth— 

Do you not love my sister? 

EDMUND In honored^ love. 

REGAN 

But have you never found my brother’s way 
To the forfendedii place? 

EDMUND That thought abusesi2 you. 

REGAN 

1 am doubtful that you have been conjuncti^ 

And bosomed with her, as far as we call hers. 

EDMUND No, by mine honor, madam. 


REGAN 


I never shall endure her. Dear my lord, 

Be not familiarly with her. 

EDMUND 

Fear me notis. —She and the Duke her husband! 

Enter, with drum and colors, Albany, Goneril, [and] soldiers. 

GONERiL [aside] 

I had rather lose the battle than that sister 
Should loosen him and me. 

ALBANY [to Regan] 

Our very loving sister, well bemet^i. 

[To Edmund] Sir, this I heard: the King is come to his daughter. 

With others whom the rigor of our state23 

Forced to cry out. Where I could not be honest24, i never yet was 
valiant. For25 this business. It touches us as26 France invades our 
land. Not bolds the King, with others whom, I fear, 27 
Most just and heavy causes make oppose. 

EDMUND Sir, you speak nobly. 

REGAN why is this reasoned^o? 

GONERIL 

Combine together ’gainst the enemy; 

For these domestic and particular broils32 
Are not the question here. 

ALBANY Let’s then determine 

With th’ancient of war34 on our proceeding. 

EDMUND 

I shall attend you presently at your tent. 

REGAN Sister, you’ll go with us? 

GONERIL No. 


REGAN 


’Tis most convenient38. Pray, go with us. 

GONERiL [aside] 

Oho, I know the riddle^^. —i will go. 

[As they are going out,] enter Edgar [disguised]. 

EDGAR [to Albany] 

If e’er Your Grace had speech with man so poor. 

Hear me one word. 

ALBANY [to the others] I’ll overtake you. 

Exeunt both the armies. 

Speak. 

EDGAR [giving a letter] 

Before you fight the battle, ope this letter42. 

If you have victory, let the trumpet sound43 
For him that brought it. Wretched though I seem, 

I can produce a champion that will prove45 

What is avouched there. If you miscarry46, Your business of the world 
hath so an end. 

And machination48 ceases. Fortune love you! 

ALBANY Stay till I have read the letter. 

EDGAR I was forbid it. 

When time shall serve, let but the herald cry 
And I’ll appear again. 

Exit [Edgar]. 

ALBANY 

Why, fare thee well. I will o’erlook^s thy paper. 

Enter Edmund. 

EDMUND 

The enemy’s in view. Draw up your powers. 


[He offers Albany a paper. ] 


Here is the guesses of their true strength and forces By diligent 
discovery56; but your haste Is now urged on you. 

ALBANY We will greet the time57. 

Exit. 

EDMUND 

To both these sisters have I sworn my love, 

Each jealous59 of the other as the stung Are of the adder. Which of 
them shall I take? 

Both? One? Or neither? Neither can be enjoyed 

If both remain alive. To take the widow 

Exasperates, makes mad her sister Goneril, 

And hardly shall I carry out my side64^ Her husband being alive. Now 
then, we’ll use 

His countenance^^ for the battle, which being done. Let her who 
would be rid of him devise 

His speedy taking off^s. As for the mercy Which he intends to Lear and 
to Cordelia, 

The battle done and they within our power. 

Shall never see his pardon, for my state^i 

Stands on me to defend, not to debate. 

Exit. 


5.2 Alarum within. Enter, with drum and colors, Lear, Cordelia, and 
soldiers, over the stage; and exeunt 

Enter Edgar and Gloucester. 

EDGAR 

Here, fatheri, take the shadow of this tree For your good host2. Pray 
that the right may thrive. 

If ever I return to you again. 

I’ll bring you comfort. 


GLOUCESTER Grace go with you, sir! 

Exit [Edgar]. 

Alarum and retreat within. Enter Edgar. 

EDGAR 

Away, old man! Give me thy hand. Away! 

King Lear hath lost, he and his daughter ta’en. 

Give me thy hand. Come on. 

GLOUCESTER 

No further, sir. A man may rot even here. 

EDGAR 

What, in ill thoughts again? Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither; 

Ripenessii is all. Come on. 

GLOUCESTER And that’s true too. 

Exeunt. 


5.3 Enter, in conquest, with drum and colors, Edmund; Lear and 
Cordelia, as prisoners; soldiers. Captain. 

EDMUND 

Some officers take them away. Good guardi 

Until their greater pleasures2 first be known That are to censure^ 
them. 

CORDELIA [to Lear] We are not the first Who with best meaning4 have 
incurred the worst. 

For thee, oppressed King, I am cast down; 

Myself could else outfrown false Fortune’s frown. 

Shall we not see these daughters and these sisters^? 

LEAR 

No, no, no, no! Come, let’s away to prison. 


We two alone will sing like birds i’th’ cage. 

When thou dost ask me blessing, I’ll kneel down 
And ask of thee forgiveness. So we’ll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 

At gilded butterfliesi^, and hear poor rogues Talk of court news; and 
we’ll talk with them too— Who loses and who wins; who’s in, who’s 
out— 

And take upon ’si^ the mystery of things. As if we were God’s spies; 
and we’ll wear outi7, in a walled prison, packs and sects of great 

ones, 18 

That ebb and flow by th’ moon. 

EDMUND Take them away. 

LEAR 

Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 

The gods themselves throw incense .21 Have I caught thee? 

He that parts us shall bring a brand from heaven22 
And fire us hence like foxes. Wipe thine eyes; 

The good years shall devour them, flesh and fell, 24 
Ere they shall make us weep. We’ll see ’em starved first. 

Come. 

Exit [with Cordelia, guarded]. 

EDMUND Come hither. Captain. Hark. 

Take thou this note. [He gives a paper.] Go follow them to prison. 

One step I have advanced thee; if thou dost 
As this instructs thee, thou dost make thy way 
To noble fortunes. Know thou this: that men 

Are as the time is32. To be tender-minded Does not become a sword^s. 
Thy great employment Will not bear question34; either say thou’lt 
do’t Or thrive by other means. 

CAPTAIN I’ll do’t, my lord. 


EDMUND About it, and write “happy” when th’36 hast done. 

Mark, I say, instantly, and carry it37 so As I have set it down. 

CAPTAIN 

I cannot draw a cart, nor eat dried oats; 

If it be man’s work. I’ll do’t. 

Exit Captain. 

Flourish. Enter Albany, Goneril, Regan, [another Captain, and] soldiers. 

ALBANY 

Sir, you have showed today your valiant strain. 

And fortune led you well. You have the captives 

Who were the opposites43 of this day’s strife; I do require them of you, 
so to use them 

As we shall find their merits and our safety 
May equally determine. 

EDMUND Sir, I thought it fit 

To send the old and miserable King 

To some retention49 and appointed guard. Whose age had charms in 
it, whose title more,50 
To pluck the common bosom on his side 
And turn our impressed lances in our eyes 
Which do command them. With him I sent the Queen, 

My reason all the same; and they are ready 

Tomorrow, or at further spacers, t’appear Where you shall hold your 
session. At this time 

We sweat and bleed; the friend hath lost his friend. 

And the best quarrels in the heat are cursed^s 
By those that feel their sharpness. 

The question of Cordelia and her father 
Requires a fitter place. 

ALBANY Sir, by your patience^i, I hold you but a subject of^^ this war. 


Not as a brother. 

REGAN That’s as we list^^ to grace him. 

Methinks our pleasure might have been demanded64 
Ere you had spoke so far. He led our powers, 

Bore the commission of my place and person, 

The which immediacy^^ may well stand up And call itself your 
brother. 

GONERIL Not so hot! 

In his own grace he doth exalt himself 
More than in your addition^o. 

REGAN In my rights. 

By me invested, he compeers^i the best. 

GONERIL 

That were the most^s if he should husband you. 

REGAN 

Jesters do oft prove^s prophets. 

GONERIL Holla, holla! 

That eye that told you so looked but asquint74. 

REGAN 

Lady, I am not well, else I should answer 

From a full-flowing stomach76. [To Edmund] General, Take thou my 
soldiers, prisoners, patrimony77; Dispose of them, of me; the walls is 
thine78. 

Witness the world that I create thee here 
My lord and master. 

GONERIL Mean you to enjoy him? 

ALBANY 

The let-aloneSi lies not in your good will. 

EDMUND 

Nor in thine, lord. 


ALBANY Half-blooded82 fellow, yes. 

REGAN [to Edmund] 

Let the drum strike and prove my title thine. 

ALBANY 

Stay yet; hear reason. Edmund, 1 arrest thee 
On capital treason; and, in thy attaint^s 

This gilded serpent. [Pointing to Goneril] For your claim, fair sister, 1 
bar it in the interest of my wife; 

’Tis she is subcontracted to this lord. 

And 1, her husband, contradict your banns^^. 

If you will marry, make your loves to me^O; My lady is bespoke. 

GONERIL An interlude! 91 
ALBANY 

Thou art armed, Gloucester. Let the trumpet sound. 

If none appear to prove upon thy person 
Thy heinous, manifest, and many treasons. 

There is my pledge. [He throws down a glove.] I’ll makers it on thy 
heart. Ere 1 taste bread, thou art in nothing less96 
Than 1 have here proclaimed thee. 

REGAN Sick, oh, sick! 

GONERIL [aside] If not. I’ll ne’er trust medicine^^. 

EDMUND [throwing down a glove] 

There’s my exchange. Whatioo in the world he is That names me 
traitor, villain-like he lies. 

Call by the trumpet. He that dares approach. 

On him, on you—who not?—1 will maintain 
My truth and honor firmly. 

ALBANY 

A herald, ho! 

EDMUND A herald, ho, a herald! 


Enter a Herald. 

ALBANY [to Edmund] 

Trust to thy single virtueio^; for thy soldiers, All levied in my name, 
have in my name 
Took their discharge. 

REGAN My sickness grows upon me. 

ALBANY [to Soldiers] 

She is not well. Convey her to my tent. 

[ExitRegan, supported.] 

Come hither, herald. Let the trumpet sound. 

And read out this. 

[He gives a paper.] 

CAPTAIN Sound, trumpet! A trumpet sounds. 

HERALD (reads) “If any man of quality or degreeii^ within the listsii4 of 
the army will maintain upon Edmund, sup-posed Earl of Gloucester, 
that he is a manifold traitor, let him appear by the third sound of the 
trumpet. He 
is bold in his defense.” 

EDMUND Sound! 

First trumpet. 

HERALD Again! 

Second trumpet. 

HERALD Again! 

Third trumpet. 
Trumpet answers within. 


Enter Edgar, armed, [with a trumpeter before him]. 

ALBANY 

Ask him his purposes, why he appears 


upon this call o’th’ trumpet. 

HERALD Whati22 are you? 

Your name, your quality, and why you answer 
This present summons? 

EDGAR Know my name is lost. 

By treason’s tooth bare-gnawn and canker-biti25. 

Yet am I noble as the adversary 
1 come to copei27. 

ALBANY which is that adversary? 

EDGAR 

What’s he that speaks for Edmund, Earl of 
Gloucester? 

EDMUND 

Himself. What say’st thou to him? 

EDGAR Draw thy sword. 

That, if my speech offend a noble heart. 

Thy arm may do thee justice. Here is mine. 

[He draws his sword.] 

Behold, it is the privilege of mine honorsi32^ My oath, and my 
profession!33. i protest, Maugrei34 thy strength, place, youth, and 
eminence. Despite thy victor sword and fire-newi35 fortune. Thy 
valor, and thy heart! 36, thou art a traitor— False to thy gods, thy 
brother, and thy father, 

Conspirant ’gainst this high-illustrious prince. 

And from th’extremest upward!39 of thy head To the descent!40 and 
dust below thy foot A most toad-spotted traitor. Say thou!4! no. This 
sword, this arm, and my best spirits are bent!42 
To prove upon thy heart, whereto I speak. 

Thou liest. 

EDMUND In wisdom!44 I should ask thy name. 


But since thy outside looks so fair and warlike, 

And that thy tongue some say 146 of breeding breathes, What safe and 
nicely 147 i might well delay By rule of knighthood, I disdain and 

spurni48. 

Back do I toss those treasons to thy headi49, with the hell-hatedi^o he 
o’erwhelm thy heart. Which—for they yet glance by and scarcely 
bruiseisi — This sword of mine shall give them instant wayi52, Where 
they shall rest foreveriss. —Trumpets, speak! 

[He draws.] Alarums. Fight. [Edmund falls.] 

ALBANY [to Edgar] 

Savei54 him, save him! 

GONERiL This is practicei54, Gloucester. 

By th’ law of arms thou wast not bound to answer 
An unknown opposite. Thou art not vanquished. 

But cozenedi57 and beguiled. 

ALBANY Shut your mouth, dame. 

Or with this paper shall I stopple it.— Hold, siriss. 

Thou worse than any name, read thine own evil. 

[He shows the letter.] 

[To Goneril] No tearing, lady; I perceive you know it. 

GONERIL 

Say if I do, the laws are mine, not thine. 

Who can arraign me for’t? 

ALBANY Most monstrous! Oh! 

Know’st thou this paper? 

GONERIL Ask me not what I know. 

Exit. 

ALBANY 

Go after her. She’s desperate; governi64 her. 


[Exit a soldier.] 


EDMUND 

What you have charged me with, that have I done, 

And more, much more. The time will bring it out. 

’Tis past, and so am 1. But what art thou 

That hast this fortune oni^s me? If thou’rt noble, 1 do forgive thee. 
EDGAR Let’s exchange charity 1^9. 

1 am no less in blood than thou art, Edmund; 

If more, the more th’ hasti^i wronged me. 

My name is Edgar, and thy father’s son. 

The gods are just, and of our pleasanti^s vices Make instruments to 
plague us. 

The dark and vicious place where thee he goti^s 
Cost him his eyes. 

EDMUND Th’hast spoken right. ’Tis true. 

The wheel is come full circle; I am herei77. 

ALBANY [to Edgar] 

Methought thy very gait did prophesy 
A royal nobleness. I must embrace thee. 

[They embrace.] 

Let sorrow split my heart if ever I 
Did hate thee or thy father! 

EDGAR Worthy prince, I know’t. 

ALBANY where have you hid yourself? 

How have you known the miseries of your father? 

EDGAR 

By nursing them, my lord. Listiss a brief tale. And when ’tis told, oh, 
that my heart would burst! 

The bloody proclamation to escapei87 

That followed me so near— oh, our lives’ sweetness,188 

That we the pain of death would hourly die 


Rather than die at once!—taught me to shift 
Into a madman’s rags, t’assume a semblance 
That very dogs disdained; and in this habiti92 

Met I my father with his bleeding ringsi^s^ Their precious stonesi94 
new lost; became his guide, Led him, begged for him, saved him from 
despair; 

Never—oh, fault!—revealed myself unto him 
Until some half hour past, when I was armed. 

Not sure, though hoping, of this good successi^s^ i asked his blessing, 
and from first to last 

Told him our pilgrimage. But his flawed200 heart— Alack, too weak 
the conflict to support— 

Twixt two extremes of passion, joy and grief. 

Burst smilingly. 

EDMUND This speech of yours hath moved me. 

And shall perchance do good. But speak you on; 

You look as you had something more to say. 

ALBANY 

If there be more, more woeful, hold it in. 

For I am almost ready to dissolve207^ Hearing of this. 

EDGAR This would have seemed a period^os 
To such as love not sorrow; but another,209 
To amplify too much, would make much more 
And top extremity. Whilst I 

Was big in clamor2i2, came there in a man Who, having seen me in 
my worst estate. 

Shunned my abhorred society; but then, finding 
Who ’twas that so endured, with his strong arms 
He fastened on my neck and bellowed out 

As he’d burst heaven, threw him on my father2i7, Told the most 


piteous tale of Lear and him 
That ever ear received, which in recounting 
His grief grew puissant, and the strings of life^so 
Began to crack. Twice then the trumpets sounded. 

And there I left him tranced222. 

ALBANY But who was this? 

EDGAR 

Kent, sir, the banished Kent, who in disguise 

Followed his enemy king224 and did him service Improper for a slave. 
Enter a Gentleman [with a bloody knife ]. 

GENTLEMAN 

Help, help, oh, help! 

EDGAR What kind of help? 

ALBANY speak, man. 

EDGAR 

What means this bloody knife? 

GENTLEMAN ’Tis hot, it smokes227. 

It came even from the heart of—Oh, she’s dead! 

ALBANY who dead? Speak, man. 

GENTLEMAN 

Your lady, sir, your lady! And her sister 
By her is poisoned; she confesses it. 

EDMUND 

1 was contracted to them both. All three 
Now marry in an instant. 

EDGAR Here comes Kent. 

Enter Kent 


ALBANY 


Produce the bodies, be they alive or dead. 

[Exit Gentleman.] 

This judgment of the heavens, that makes us tremble. 

Touches us not with pity.—Oh, is this he? 

[To Kent] The time will not allow the compliment237 
Which very manners urges.238 
KENT I am come 

To bid my king and master aye good night239. 

Is he not here? 

ALBANY Great things of us forgot! 

Speak, Edmund, where’s the King? And where’s Cordelia? 

Goneril and Regan’s bodies [are] brought out. 

See’st thou this object242^ Kent? 

KENT Alack, why thus? 

EDMUND Yet Edmund was beloved. 

The one the other poisoned for my sake 
And after slew herself. 

ALBANY Even so. Cover their faces. 

EDMUND 

I pant for life. Some good I mean to do. 

Despite of mine own nature. Quickly send— 

Be brief in it—to th’ castle, for my writ 
Is on the life of Lear and on Cordelia. 

Nay, send in time. 

ALBANY Run, run, oh, run! 

EDGAR 

To who, my lord? Who has the office253? 

[To Edmund] 

Send 


Thy token of reprieve. 

EDMUND Well thought on. Take my sword. The captain! 

Give it the Captain. 

EDGAR Haste thee, for thy life. 

[Exit one with Edmund’s sword.] 

EDMUND 

He hath commission from thy wife and me 
To hang Cordelia in the prison and 
To lay the blame upon her own despair, 

That she fordid260 herself. 

ALBANY 

The gods defend her! Bear him hence awhile. 

[Edmund is borne off.] 

Enter Lear, with Cordelia in his arms; [Captain ]. 

LEAR 

Howl, howl, howl! Oh, you are men of stones! 

Had 1 your tongues and eyes. I’d use them so 
That heaven’s vault should crack. She’s gone forever. 

I know when one is dead and when one lives; 

She’s dead as earth. Lend me a looking glass; 

If that her breath will mist or stain the stone267^ Why, then she lives. 
KENT Is this the promised end^^s? 

EDGAR 

Or image269 of that horror? 

ALBANY Fall and cease!269 
LEAR 

This feather stirs; she lives! If it be so. 

It is a chance which does redeem all sorrows 
That ever I have felt. 


KENT [kneeling] O my good master! 

LEAR 

Prithee, away. 

EDGAR ’Tis noble Kent, your friend. 

LEAR 

A plague upon you, murderers, traitors all! 

1 might have saved her; now she’s gone forever! 
Cordelia, Cordelia! Stay a little. Ha? 

What is’t thou say’st? Her voice was ever soft. 
Gentle, and low, an excellent thing in woman. 

1 killed the slave that was a-hanging thee. 

CAPTAIN 

’Tis true, my lords, he did. 

LEAR Did 1 not, fellow? 

1 have seen the day, with my good biting falchion28i 
1 would have made them skip. 1 am old now. 

And these same crosses spoil me283. —who are you? 
Mine eyes are not o’th’best; I’ll tell you straight284. 
KENT 

If Fortune brag of two she loved and hated,285 
One of them we behold. 

LEAR 

This is a dull sight.287 Are you not Kent? 

KENT The same. 

Your servant Kent. Where is your servant Caius288? 

LEAR 

He’s a good fellow, 1 can tell you that; 

He’ll strike, and quickly too. He’s dead and rotten. 


KENT 


No, my good lord, I am the very man— 

LEAR I’ll see that straight292, 

KENT 

That from your first of difference and decay293 
Have followed your sad steps— 

LEAR You are welcome hither. 

KENT 

Nor no man else^^s. All’s cheerless, dark, and deadly. 

Your eldest daughters have fordone296 themselves. And desperately297 
are dead. 

LEAR Ay, so I think. 

ALBANY 

He knows not what he says, and vain is it 
That we present us to him. 

EDGAR Very bootless299. 

Enter a Messenger. 

MESSENGER Edmund is dead, my lord. 

ALBANY That’s but a trifle here. 

You lords and noble friends, know our intent: 

What comfort to this great decay may comedos 

Shall be applied. For 304 us, we will resign. During the life of this old 
majesty. 

To him our absolute power; [to Edgar and Kent] you, to your rights. 

With boot and such addition as your honors307 

Have more than merited. All friends shall taste 

The wages of their virtue, and all foes 

The cup of their deservings.—Oh, see, see! 

LEAR 

And my poor fooHn is hanged! No, no, no life? 


Why should a dog, a horse, a rat have life. 

And thou no breath at all? Thou’lt come no more. 

Never, never, never, never, never! 

Pray you, undo this button. Thank you, sir. 

Do you see this? Look on her, look, her lips. 

Look there, look there! 

He dies. 

EDGAR He faints.—My lord, my lord! 

KENT 

Break, heart, I prithee, break! 

EDGAR Look up, my lord. 

KENT 

Vex not his ghost^i^. Oh, let him pass! He hates him That would upon 
the rack 320 of this tough world Stretch him out longer. 

EDGAR He is gone indeed. 

KENT 

The wonder is he hath endured so long. 

He but usurped his life. 

ALBANY 

Bear them from hence. Our present business 

Is general woe. [To Kent and Edgar] Friends of my soul, you twain Rule 
in this realm, and the gored state sustain. 

KENT 

I have a journey 327 ^ sir, shortly to go. 

My master calls me; I must not say no. 

EDGAR 

The weight of this sad time we must obey; 

Speak what we feel, not what we ought to say. 

The oldest hath borne most; we that are young 
Shall never see so much nor live so long. 


Exeunt, with a dead march. 


Date And Text 


On November 26, 1607, Nathaniel Butter and John Busby entered on 
the Stationers’ Register, the official record book of the London Company 
of Stationers (booksellers and printers), “A booke called. Master William 
Shakespeare his historye of Kinge Lear, as yt was played before the 
Kinges maiestie at Whitehall vppon Sainct Stephens night at Christmas 
Last, by his maiesties servantes playinge vsually at the Globe on the 
Banksyde.” Next year appeared the following quarto: 

M. William Shak-speare: HIS True Chronicle Historic of the 
life and death of King Lear and his three Daughters. With the 
vnfortunate life of Edgar, sonne and heire to the Earle of 
Gloster, and his sullen and assumed humor of Tom of Bedlam: 

As it was played before the Kings Maiestie at Whitehall vpon s. 
Stephans night in Christmas Hollidayes. By his Maiesties 
seruants playing vsually at the Gloabe on the Bancke-side. 
LONDON, Printed for Nathaniel Butter, and are to be sold at his 
shop in Pauls Church-yard at the signe of the Pide Bull neere 
St. Austins Gate. 1608. 

This quarto is often called the “Pied Bull” Quarto in reference to its place 
of sale. Twelve copies exist today, in ten different “states,” because 
proofreading was being carried on while the sheets were being run off in 
the press; the copies variously combine corrected and uncorrected 
sheets. A second quarto, printed in 1619 by William Jaggard for Thomas 
Pavier with the fraudulent date of 1608, was based on a copy of the first 
quarto combining corrected and uncorrected sheets. 

The First Folio text of 1623 may have been typeset from a playbook 
cut for performance or from a transcript of such a manuscript, and the 
playbook in its turn appears to have been based on Shakespeare’s fair 



copy (with revisions) of his first draft. The Folio compositors also almost 
certainly consulted a copy of the second quarto from time to time, or 
may have typeset directly from this quarto as annotated with reference 
to Shakespeare’s fair copy. In writing the fair copy Shakespeare may 
have marked some 300 lines for deletion, but it is possible that he did so 
chiefly to shorten the time of performance. He also seems to have added 
some 100 lines, an apparent contradiction in view of the need for cutting 
but possibly dictated by Shakespeare’s developing sense of his play. It is 
also possible that the cuts were carried out by someone else in the 
preparation of the playbook. 

The first quarto, on the other hand, appears to have been printed from 
Shakespeare’s unrevised and evidently very untidy working papers. It is 
often corrupt, owing in part to type shortages, compositorial 
uncertainties with the manuscript, and other difficulties in Nicholas 
Okes’s shop. Still, in some matters—especially variants indifferent in 
meaning (such as an/if or thine/thy )—the first quarto may be closer to 
Shakespeare’s preferences than the Folio, behind which are several 
stages of transmission. 

This edition agrees with most recent students of the Lear text that the 
Folio represents a theatrical revision, in which the cuts were devised for 
performance by Shakespeare’s company and quite possibly made by 
Shakespeare himself as a member of that company. The case for artistic 
preference in the making of those cuts, on the other hand, is less certain 
and may have been overstated. Many of the cuts have the effect of 
shortening scenes, especially in the latter half of the play. Some scenes, 
like 3.6, show open gaps as a result of the cutting: Lear’s “Then let them 
anatomize Regan” (line 75) implies the trial of Goneril as it is 
dramatized in the first quarto but cut from the Folio. Other omissions as 
well read like expedients, although they can also be explained by a 
hypothesis of literary and theatrical rewriting; if Shakespeare himself 
undertook the cutting, he would presumably do so as expertly as 
possible. The fact that the Folio text gives almost no rewritten speeches 
may suggest that the large cuts were motivated by the need for 
shortening. This edition holds to the principle that it is unwise to omit 
the material cut from the Folio text, since we cannot be sure that 
Shakespeare would have shortened the text had there been no external 
constraints. At the same time, the added material in the Folio is clearly 



his and belongs in his conception of the play. The resulting text is a 
conflation, but one that avoids cutting material that Shakespeare may 
well have regretted having to excise. 

The Stationers’ Register entry for November 26, 1607, describes a 
performance at court on the previous St. Stephen’s night, December 26, 
1606. The title page of the first quarto confirms this performance on St. 
Stephen’s night. Such a performance at court was not likely to have been 
the first, however. Shakespeare’s repeated use of Samuel Harsnett’s 
Declaration of Egregious Popish Impostures, registered on March 16, 1603, 
sets an early limit for composition of the play. Other circumstances point 
to the existence of the play earlier than 1606. An old play called The 
moste famous Chronicle historye of Leire kinge of England and his Three 
Daughters was entered on the Stationers’ Register and then was 
reassigned on May 8, 1595 as the Tragecall historie of king Leire and his 
Three Daughters. The latter phrase may suggest influence of 
Shakespeare’s play, since the old King Leir does not end tragically. 
Moreover, the title page of the old King Leir, issued in 1605, proclaims 
the text to be “as it hath bene diuers and sundry times lately acted.” In 
view of the unlikelihood that such an old play (written before 1594) 
would be revived in 1605, scholars have suggested that the title page 
was the publisher’s way of trying to capitalize on the recent popularity 
of Shakespeare’s play. In this case, the likeliest date for the composition 
of Shakespeare’s King Lear would be in the winter of 1604-1605. 
Shakespeare certainly used the old King Leir as a chief source, but he 
need not have waited for its publication in 1605 if, as seems perfectly 
plausible, his company owned the playbook. This hypothesis of the 
publication of the old King Leir after performances of Shakespeare’s play 
must do battle, however, with indications that Shakespeare did not write 
King Lear until late 1605 or 1606. Gloucester’s mentioning of “These late 
eclipses in the sun and moon” (1.2.106) seems to refer to an eclipse of 
the moon in September and of the sun in October of 1605. 



TEXTUAL NOTES 

‘Tf-’ 


These textual notes are not a historical collation, either of the early 
quartos and folios or of more recent editions; they are simply a record of 
departures in this edition from the copy text. The reading adopted in this 
edition appears in boldface, followed by the rejected reading from the 
copy text, i.e., the First Folio. Only major alterations in punctuation are 
noted. Changes in lineation are not indicated, nor are some minor and 
obvious typographical errors. 


Copy text: the First Folio, except for those 300 or so lines found only in 
the first quarto of 1608 [Ql]. Unless otherwise indicated, adopted 
readings are from the corrected state (Qa is the uncorrected state) of Ql 
(Qb). A few readings are supplied from the second quarto of 1619 [Q2]. 
All readings subsequent to 1619 are marked as supplied by “eds.” Act 
and scene divisions are as marked in F, except that F does not mark 2.3 
and 2.4, and omits 4.3 entirely, so that 4.4 is marked “Scena Tertia” and 
similarly with 4.5 and 4.6 (though 4.7 is marked “Scena Septima”). 

1 . 1 . 

5 equalities qualities 

20-2 account ... yet [eds.] account, though ... for: yet 35 liege Lord 55 
words word 
66 issue issues 
68 Speak [Ql; not in F] 

74 possesses professes 

85 interessed [eds.] interest 104 [Ql; not in F] 

110 mysteries [eds.] miseries [F] mistresse [Ql] 

135 turns turne 


156 as a as 

157 nor nere 

161 LEAR Kear 

162 KENT Lent 

165 CORNWALL [eds.] Cor. 

166 the thy 

173 sentence sentences 
191 GLOUCESTER Cor. 

217 best object obiect 
229 well will 

252 respects of fortune respect and Fortunes 272 Ye [eds.] The 
285 shame them with shame 286.1 Exeunt [eds.] Exit 
293 hath not hath 
306 hit sit 

1 . 2 . 

1 [and elsewhere] EDMUND Bast 
21 top [eds.] to’ 

56 waked wake 

97-9 EDMUND. Nor ... earth [Ql; not in F] 

134 Fut, 11 

136 Edgar [Ql; not in F] 

137 and pat [eds.] Pat [F] and out [Ql] 

147-55 as ... come, [Ql; not in F] 

182 s.d. [at line 181 in F] 

1.3. 

3 [and elsewhere] OSWALD [eds.] Ste 
17-21 [Ql; not in F] 

26-7 I would ... speak [Ql; not in F] 

28 very [Ql; not in F] 


1.4. 

1 well will 

31 canst canst thou 

43.1 Enter steward [eds.; after line 44 in F] 
49 daughter Daughters 

75.1 Enter steward [eds.; after line 77 in F] 
95 KENT Lear 

95 Fool my Boy 
134 Dost Do’st thou 

137-52 That... snatching [Ql; not in F] 
157 crown Crownes 

174 fools Foole 194 nor crumb not crum 
213 it had it’s had 
228-31 [Ql; not in F] 

254 Oh ... come [Ql; not in F] 

302 Yea ... this [Ql; not in F] 

342 You’re You are 
342 attasked at task 

1.5. 

0.1 Kent Kent, Gentleman 
51 s.d. Exit Exeunt 

2 . 1 . 

2 you your 

19.1 [after line 18 in F] 

39 stand’s stand 

69 I should should I 

70 ay, though though 

78 I never got him [Ql; not in F] 

78 s.d. [at line 76 in F, after “seeke it”] 


79 why wher 

87 strange news strangenesse 100 spoil wast 
122 poise prize 

125 least thought best though 132 Flourish. Exeunt [eds.] Exeunt 
Flourish 

2 . 2 . 

22 clamorous clamours 
45 an if 

52 What’s What is 
66 you’ll you will 

78 Bring ... their Being ... the 79 Renege Reuenge 

80 gale gall 

83 Smile Smoile 

84 an if 

101 take’t take it 

109 flickering flicking 

124 dread dead 127 their there 

132 respect respects 

142.1 [at line 140 in F] 

144-8 His ... with [Ql; not in F] 

146 contemned’st [eds.] temnest [Ql] 

148 King King his Master, needs 153 [Ql; not in F] 

154 Come ... away [assigned in F to Cornwall] 

154 good [Ql; not in F] 

154.1. Exeunt [eds.] Exit 

155 Duke’s Duke 
2.3. 

18 sheepcotes Sheeps-Coates 2.4. 

2 messenger Messengers 
9 man’s man 


18-19 [Ql; not in F] 

30 panting painting 

33 whose those 

56 Hysterica [eds.] Historica 

62 the the the 

74 have hause 

128 you your 

130 mother’s Mother 

183 s.d. [after line 182 in F] 

185.1 [at line 183 in F, after “Stockes”] 

187 fickle fickly 

190 s.d. [after line 188 in F] 

213 hot-blooded hot-bloodied 285 s.d. [after “weeping” in line 286 in 
F] 

297 s.d. [after line 296 in F] 

298 Whither Whether [also in line 299] 

302 bleak high 

3.1. 

7-15 tears ... all [Ql; not in F] 

10 outstorm [eds.] outscorne [Ql] 

30-42 [Ql; not in F] 

3.2. 

3 drowned drown 

38.1 [after line 36 in F] 

50 pother pudder 

85-6 [these lines follow line 92 in F] 

3.3. 

17 for’t for it 

3.4. 

7 skin. So ’tis skinso: ’tis 10 thy they 


12 This the 

27 s.d. [at line 26 in F] 

31 looped lop’d 

38.1 Enter Fool [F, after line 36: “Enter Edgar, and Foole” ] 

44.1 [after line 36 in F] 

46 blows the cold wind blow the windes 51 through fire though Fire 

52 ford Sword 
57, 58 Bless Blisse 
90 deeply deerely 
99 sessa [eds.] Sesey 

112.1 [after line 108 in F] 

114 fiend [Ql; not in F] 

115 till the at 

116 squinnies [eds.] squints [F] squemes [Ql] 

134 stock-punished stockt, punish’d 134 hath had hath 
173 in th’ into th’ 

3.5. 

11 he which hee 
26 dearer deere 

3.6. 

5.1 Exit [at line 3 in F] 

17-55 [Ql; not in F] 

21 justicer [eds.] lustice [Ql] 

22 Now [Q2] No [Ql] 

24 eyes at trial, madam? eyes, at tral madam 25 burn [eds.] broome 

[Ql] 

34 cushions [eds.] cushings [Ql] 

36 robed robbed 
51 joint [eds.] ioyne [Ql] 

53 on [eds.] an [Ql] 


67 mongrel grim Mongrill, Grim 68 lym [eds.] Hym 

69 Bobtail tike or trundle-tail Or Bobtaile tight, or Troudle taile 73 

Sessa sese 

76 makes make 

85.1 [after line 80 in F] 

97-101 KENT Oppress^ ... behind [Ql; not in F] 

101 GLOUCESTER [not in F] 

102-15 [Ql; not in F] 

3.7. 

10 festinate [eds.] festiuate 18 lord’s dependents Lords, dependants 23 
s.d. Exeunt [eds.] Exit [at line 22 in F] 

61 rash sticke 
66 dern sterne 

75 FIRST SERVANT Sent, [also Seni. or Ser. at lines 79, 82, 84] 

83 [F provides a stage direction: ''Killes him”] 

102-10 [Ql; not in F] 

102 SECOND SERVANT Seuiant [and called “1 Ser” at line 106 in Ql] 

103 THIRD SERVANT 2 Seruaut [Ql] 

107 Roguish [Qa; not in Qb] 

109 THIRD SERVANT 2 Ser. 

110.1 Exeunt Exit 

4.1. 

2 flattered. To be worst flattered to be worst, 41 Then ... gone Get 
thee away 57-62 Five ... master [Ql; not in F] 

60 Flibbertigibbet [eds.] Stiberdigebit [Ql] 

60-1 mopping and mowing [eds.] Mobing, & Mohing [Ql] 

4.2. 

0.1 Bastard Bastard, and Steward 
2 s.d. steward [Ql; placed at scene beginning in F] 

30 whistling whistle 32-51 I fear ... deep [Ql; not in F] 


33 its [eds.] ith [Ql] 

48 these [eds.] this [Ql] 

54-60 that... so [Ql; not in F] 

58 to threat thereat [Ql corrected] 

61 shows seemes 
63-9, 70 [Ql; not in F] 

76 thereat enraged threat-enrag’d 80 justicers [Ql corrected] Justices 

4.3. 

1-57 [scene omitted in F] 

11 sir [eds.] say [Ql] 

16 strove [eds.] streme [Ql] 

20 seemed [eds.] seeme [Ql] 

22 dropped. In dropt in 
32 then her, then 

44 benediction, turned her benediction turnd her, 57 s.d. Exeunt 
[eds.] Exit [Ql] 

4.4 [F reads “Scena Tertia”] 

3 fumiter [eds.] femiter [Ql] Fenitar [F] 

6 century Centery 
18 distress desires 
28 right Rite 

4.5 [F reads “Scena Quarta'’] 

8 letters Letter 

23 Something Some things 

27 oeillades [eds.] Eliads 41 meet him meet 

4.6 [F reads ''Scena Quinta”] 

17 walk walk’d 

57 summit Somnet 

66-7 strangeness. / Upon ... cliff what [eds.] strangenesse, / 
Vpon ... Cliffe. What 71 enridged enraged 


83 coining crying 

97 white the white 

124 they’re they are 161 thine thy 

164 Through Thorough 

164 small great 

165 Plate sin [eds.] Place sinnes 197 Ay ... dust [Ql; not in F] 

205 one a 

218.1 Exit [after “moved on” in line 218 in F] 

235 Durst Dar’st 
238 ’cagion ’casion 
263-4 not./To not-to 

269 done if... conqueror. Then [eds.] done. If... Conqueror then 

274 and ... venture [Ql; not in F] 

275 indistinguished indinguish’d 288 s.d. Drum afar off [after line 286 
in F] 

4.7. 

25 doubt not doubt 

25-6 CORDELIA Very ... there [Ql; not in F] 

33 warring iarring 

34-7 To stand ... helm [Ql; not in F] 

59 hands hand 

60 No, sir [Ql; not in F] 

83-4 and ... lost [Ql; not in F] 

91-103 [Ql; not in F] 

5.1. 

12-14 [Ql; not in F] 

18 me not not 
19-20 [Ql; not in F] 

24-9 Where ... nobly [Ql; not in F] 

35 [Ql; not in F] 


41 s.d. Exeunt ... armies [after line 39 in F] 

48 love loues 
5.3. 

13 and hear poor rogues and heare (poore Rogues) 39-40 [Ql; not in 
F] 

49 and appointed guard [Ql corrected; not in F] 

56-61 At... place [Ql; not in F] 

57 We [Ql corrected] mee [Ql uncorrected] 

59 sharpness [Ql corrected] sharpes [Ql uncorrected] 

72 GONERIL Alb. 

85 attaint arrest 

86 sister Sisters 

87 bar [eds.] bare 
100 he is hes 

105 EDMUND A herald, ho, a herald [Ql; not in F] 

105.1 Enter a Herald [after line 104 in F] 

106 ALBANY [not in F] 

112 CAPTAIN Sound, trumpet [Ql; not in F] 

118 EDMUND Sound [Ql; not in F] 

124-5 lost, / By ... canker-bit. lost / By Treasons tooth: bare-gnawne, 
and Canker-bit, 132 the my priuiledge, The 
135 Despite Despise 

146 tongue some say of tongue (some say) of 149 those these 
151 scarcely scarely 

153.1 Fight [eds.] Fights. [“Alarums. Fights” is opposite “Saue him, saue 
him,” in line 154 in F.] 

155 arms Warre 
158 stopple stop 
163 GONERIL Bast. 

163 s.d. Exit [at line 162 after “for’t” in F] 


208-25 This ... slave [Ql; not in F] 

217 him [eds.] me [Ql] 

241.1 [after line 234 in F] 

255 The captain [Ql; not in F] 

262 you your 
280 CAPTAIN Gent 
282 them him 

294 You are [eds.] Your are [F] You’r [Ql] 

299.1 [after “to him” in line 299 in F] 

320 rack wracke 

The above textual notes list all instances in which material not in F is 
included from Ql. To enable the reader to compare further the F and Ql 
texts, a list is provided here of material not in Ql that is to be found in 
F. There are some 100 lines in all. 

1.1. 

40-5 while ... now 
49-50 Since ... state 
64-5 and ... rivers 
83-5 to whose ... interesed 

88-9 LEAR Nothing? Cordelia Nothing 165 Albany, Cornwall Dear sir, 
forbear. 

1 . 2 . 

112-17 This ... graves 
169-75 I pray ... brother 

1.4. 

260 ALBANY Pray ... patient 273 Of ... you 
321-33 This ... unfitness 

2.4. 

6 KENT No, my lord 21 rent By Juno ... ay 45-54 fool Winter’s ... year 


96-7 GLOUCESTER Well ... man 101-2 Are they ... Fiery? The 
139-44 LEAR Say ... blame 298-9 Cornwall Whither ... horse 3.1. 
22-9 Who ... furnishings 

3.2. 

79-96 FOOL This ... time. Exit 

3.4. 

17-18 In ... endure 
26-7 In ... sleep 
37-8 Fathom ... Tom 

3.6. 

12-14 FOOL No ... him 85 fool And ... noon 4.1. 

6-9 Welcome ... blasts 

4.2. 

26 Oh, the ... man 

4.6. 

165-70 Plate ... lips 

5.2. 

11 GLOUCESTER And ... too 5.3. 

78 Dispose ... thine 

91 GONERiL An interlude 147 What... delay 

226 ALBANY Speak, man 316-17 Do you ... look there 


SHAKESPEARE’S SOURCES 


The Story of Lear goes back into ancient legend. The motif of two 
wicked sisters and a virtuous youngest sister reminds us of Cinderella. 
Lear himself appears to come from Celtic mythology. Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, a Welshman in close contact with Celtic legend, included a 
Lear or Leir as one of the pseudo-historical kings in his Historia Regum 
Britanniae (c. 1136). This fanciful mixture of history and legend traces a 
supposed line of descent from Brut, great-grandson of Aeneas of Troy, 
through Locrine, Bladud, Leir, Gorboduc, Ferrex and Porrex, Lud, 
Cymbeline, Bonduca, Vortigern, Arthur, to the historical kings of 
England. The Tudor monarchs made much of their purported claim to 
such an ancient dynasty, and in Shakespeare’s day this mythology had a 
quasi-official status demanding a certain reverential suspension of 
disbelief. 

King Leir, according to Geoffrey, is the father of three daughters, 
Gonorilla, Regan, and Cordeilla, among whom he intends to divide his 
kingdom. To determine who deserves most, he asks them who loves him 
most. The two eldest sisters protest undying devotion; but Cordeilla, 
perceiving how the others flatter and deceive him, renounces hyperbole 
and promises only to love him as a daughter should love a father. 
Furious, the King denies Cordeilla her third of the kingdom but permits 
her to marry Aganippus, King of the Franks, without dowry. Thereafter 
Leir bestows his two eldest daughters on the Dukes of Albania and 
Cornubia (Albany and Cornwall), together with half the island during his 
lifetime and the possession of the remainder after his death. In due 
course his two sons-in-law rebel against Leir and seize his power. 
Thereafter Maglaunus, Duke of Albania, agrees to maintain Leir with 
sixty retainers, but after two years of chafing at this arrangement 
Gonorilla insists that the number be reduced to thirty. Angrily the King 
goes to Henvin, Duke of Cornubia, where all goes well for a time; within 



a year, however, Regan demands that Leir reduce his retinue to five 
knights. When Gonorilla refuses to take him back with more than one 
retainer, Leir crosses into France and is generously received by Cordeilla 
and Aganippus. An invasion restores Leir to his throne. Three years later 
he and Aganippus die, after which Cordeilla rules successfully for five 
years until overthrown by the sons of Maglaunus and Henvin. In prison 
she commits suicide. 

This story, as part of England’s mythic genealogy, was repeated in 
various Tudor versions such as The First Part of the Mirror for Magistrates 
(1574), William Warner’s Albion’s England (1586), and Raphael 
Holinshed’s Chronicles (second edition, 1587; see the first of the 
following selections). Warner refers to the King’s sons-in-law as “the 
Prince of Albany” and “the Cornish prince”; Holinshed refers to them as 
“the Duke of Albania” and “the Duke of Cornwall,” but reports that it is 
Cornwall who marries the eldest daughter Gonorilla. The Mirror, closer 
to Shakespeare in these details, speaks of “Gonerell” as married to 
“Albany” and of “Cordila” as married to “the King of France.” Edmund 
Spenser’s The Faerie Queene (2.10.27-32) reports that “Cordeill” or 
“Cordelia” ends her life by hanging herself. Other retellings appear in 
Gerard Legh’s Accidence of Armory and William Camden’s Remains. All of 
these accounts leave the story virtually unchanged. 

Shakespeare’s immediate source for King Lear was an old play called 
The True Chronicle History of King Leir. It was published in 1605 but 
plainly is much earlier in style. The Stationers’ Register, the official 
record of the London Company of Stationers (booksellers and printers), 
for May 14, 1594, lists “A booke entituled The moste famous Chronicle 
historye of Leire kinge of England and his Three Daughters” and a short 
time earlier Philip Henslowe’s Diary records the performance of a “Kinge 
Leare” at the Rose Theatre on April 6 and 8, 1594. The actors were 
either the Queen’s or the Earl of Sussex’s men (two acting companies), 
though probably the Queen’s. The play may have been written as early 
as 1588. George Peele, Robert Greene, Thomas Lodge, and Thomas Kyd 
have all been suggested as possible authors. Shakespeare probably knew 
the play before its publication in 1605. 

This play of Leir ends happily, with the restoration of Leir to his 
throne. Essentially the play is a legendary history with a strong element 
of romance. (Some similarities and differences between the anonymous 



play and Shakespeare’s King Lear can be seen in the second of the 
following selections, containing the first three scenes.) The two wicked 
sisters are warned of the King’s plans for dividing his kingdom by an 
obsequious courtier named Skalliger (cf. Oswald). It is Skalliger, in fact, 
who proposes the idea of apportioning the kingdom in accord with the 
lovingness of the daughters’ responses. Cordelia receives the ineffectual 
support of an honest courtier, Perillus (cf. Kent), but is disinherited by 
her angry father. In subsequent scenes not included in this selection, 
Cordelia, trusting herself to God’s mercy and setting forth alone to live 
by her own labor, is found by the Gallian King and his bluff companion 
Mumford, who have come to England disguised as palmers to see if the 
English King’s daughters are as beautiful as reported. The King hears 
Cordelia’s sad story, falls in love with her, and woos her (still wearing 
his disguise) in the name of the Gallian King. When she virtuously 
suggests the palmer woo for himself, he throws off his disguise and 
marries her forthwith. 

Meanwhile the other sons-in-law, Cornwall and Cambria (cf. Albany), 
draw lots for their shares of the kingdom. Leir announces that he will 
sojourn with Cornwall and Gonorill first. Cornwall treats the King with 
genuine solicitude, but Gonorill, abetted by Skalliger, tauntingly drives 
her father away. The King acknowledges to his loyal companion Perillus 
that he has wronged Cordelia. Regan, who rules her mild husband as she 
pleases, receives the King with seeming tenderness but secretly hires an 
assassin to end his life. (Gonorill is partner in this plot.) The suborned 
agent, frightened into remorse by a providentially sent thunderstorm, 
shows his intended victim the letter ordering the assassination. 

The Gallian King and Cordelia, who have previously sent ambassadors 
to Leir urging him to come to France, now decide to journey with 
Mumford into Britain disguised as countryfolk. Before they can do so, 
however, Leir and Perillus arrive in France, in mariners’ garb, where 
they encounter Cordelia and her party dressed as countryfolk. Cordelia 
recognizes Leir’s voice, and father and daughter are tearfully reunited. 
The Gallian King invades England and restores Leir to his throne. 

Shakespeare has changed much in the narrative of his source. He 
discards not only the happy ending but the attempted assassination and 
the numerous romancelike uses of disguise (although Tom o’ Bedlam, in 
an added plot, repeatedly uses disguise). Shakespeare eliminates the 



humorous Mumford and replaces Perillus with both Kent and the Fool. 
He turns Cornwall into a villain and Albany into a belated champion of 
justice. He creates the storm scene out of a mere suggestion of such an 
event, serving a very different purpose, in his source. 

Most of all, he adds the parallel plot of Gloucester, Edgar, and 
Edmund. Here Shakespeare derived some of his material from Sir Philip 
Sidney’s Arcadia (1590). In Book 2, chapter 10, of this greatest of all 
Elizabethan prose romances, presented in the third of the following 
selections, the two heroes Pyrocles and Musidorus encounter a son 
leading his blind old father. The old man tells his pitiful tale. He is the 
deposed King of Paphlagonia, father of a bastard son named Plexirtus 
who, he now bitterly realizes, turned the King against his true son 
Leonatus—the very son who is now his guide and guardian. The true 
son, having managed to escape his father’s order of execution, has been 
forced to live poorly as a soldier, while the bastard son has proceeded to 
usurp his father’s throne. In his wretchedness, the King has been 
succored by his forgiving true son and has been prevented from casting 
himself off the top of a hill. At the conclusion of this narrative, the 
villain Plexirtus arrives and attacks Leonatus; reinforcements arrive on 
both sides, but eventually Plexirtus is driven off, enabling the King to 
return to his court and bestow the crown on Leonatus. The old King 
thereupon dies, his heart having been stretched beyond the limits of 
endurance. 

Other parts of the Arcadia may have given Shakespeare further 
suggestions; for example, the disguises adopted by Kent and Edgar are 
like those of Zelmane and Pyrocles in Sidney’s prose work, and Albany’s 
speeches about anarchy and the monstrosity that results from assaults on 
the rule of law recall one of Sidney’s deepest concerns. Edmund is 
decidedly indebted to the allegorical Vice figure of the late medieval 
morality play tradition. For Tom o’ Bedlam’s mad language, Shakespeare 
consulted Samuel Harsnett’s Declaration of Egregious Popish Impostures, 
1603. (See Kenneth Muir’s Arden 2 edition of King Lear, pp. 253-256, for 
an extensive comparison.) 

THE FIRST AND SECOND VOLUMES OF CHRONICLES 


(1587 edition) 



Compiled by Raphael Holinshed 

VOLUME 1, THE HISTORY OE ENGLAND, THE SECOND BOOK: LEIR, THE TENTH RULER 

Leir, the son of Bladud, was admitted ruler over the Britons in the year 
of the world 3105, at what time Joas reigned in Judah. This Leir was a 
prince of right noble demeanor, governing his land and subjects in great 
wealth. He made the town of Caerleir, now called Leicester, which 
standeth upon the river of Soar. It is written that he had by his wife 
three daughters, without other issue, whose names were Gonorilla, 
Regan, and Cordeilla, which daughters he greatly loved, but specially 
Cordeilla, the youngest, far above the two elder. When this Leir 
therefore was come to great years and began to wax unwieldy through 
age, he thought to understand the affections of his daughters towards 
him and preferi her whom he best loved to the succession over the 
kingdom. Whereupon he first asked Gonorilla, the eldest, how well she 
loved him; who, calling her gods to record, protested that she loved him 
more than her own life, which by right and reason should be most dear 
unto her. With which answer the father, being well pleased, turned to 
the second and demanded of her how well she loved him; who 
answered, confirming her sayings with great oaths, that she loved him 
more than tongue could express and far above all other creatures of the 
world. 

Then called he his youngest daughter Cordeilla before him and asked 
of her what account she made of him, unto whom she made this answer 
as followeth: “Knowing the great love and fatherly zeal that you have 
always borne towards me, for the which I may not answer you otherwise 
than2 I think and as my conscience leadeth me, I protest unto you that I 
have loved you ever and will continually while I live love you as my 
natural father. And if you would more understand of the love that I bear 
you, ascertain^ yourself that so much as you have, so much you are 
worth, and so much I love you and no more.” The father, being nothing 
content with this answer, married his two eldest daughters, the one unto 
Henninus, the Duke of Cornwall, and the other unto Maglanus, the Duke 
of Albania, betwixt whom he willed and ordained that his land should be 
divided after his death, and the one half thereof immediately should be 
assigned to them in hand; but for the third daughter, Cordeilla, he 


reserved nothing. 

Nevertheless it fortuned that one of the princes of Gallia (which now 
is called France), whose name was Aganippus, hearing of the beauty, 
womanhood, and good conditions of the said Cordeilla, desired to have 
her in marriage and sent over to her father requiring^ that he might have 
her to wife; to whom answer was made that he might have his daughter, 
but as for any dower he could have none, for all was promised and 
assured to her other sisters already. Aganippus, notwithstanding this 
answer of denial to receive anything by way of dower with Cordeilla, 
took her to wife, only moved thereto (1 say) for respect of her person and 
amiable virtues. This Aganippus was one of the twelve kings that ruled 
Gallia in those days, as in the British history it is recorded. But to 
proceed. 

After thats Leir was fallen into age, the two dukes that had married his 
two eldest daughters, thinking it long ere the government of the land did 
come to their hands, arose against him in armor and reft^ from him the 
governance of the land upon conditions to be continued for term of life, 
by the which he was put to his portion, that is, to live after a rate 
assigned to him for the maintenance of his estate, which in process of 
time was diminished as well by Maglanus as by Henninus. But the 
greatest grief that Leir took was to see the unkindness^ of his daughters, 
whichs seemed to think that all was too much which their father had, 
the same being never so little; insomuch that, going from the one to the 
other, he was brought to that misery that scarcely they would allow him 
one servant to wait upon him. 

In the end, such was the unkindness or (as 1 may say) the 
unnaturalness which he found in his two daughters, notwithstanding 
their fair and pleasant words uttered in time past, that, being 
constrained of necessity, he fled the land and sailed into Gallia, there to 
seek some comfort of his youngest daughter Cordeilla whom beforetime 
he hated. The Lady Cordeilla, hearing that he was arrived in poor estate, 
she first sent to him privily^ a certain sum of money to apparel himself 
withalio and to retain a certain number of servants that might attend 
upon him in honorable wise, as appertained to the estate which he had 
borne. And then, so accompanied, n she appointed himi2 to come to the 
court, which he did, and was so joyfully, honorably, and lovingly 
received, both by his son-in-law Aganippus and also by his daughter 


Cordeilla, that his heart was greatly comforted, for he was no less 
honored than if he had been king of the whole country himself. 

Now, when he had informed his son-in-law and his daughter in what 
sort he had been used by his other daughters, Aganippus caused a 
mighty army to be put in a readiness, and likewise a great navy of ships 
to be rigged, to pass over into Britain with Leir, his father-in-law, to see 
him again restored to his kingdom. It was accorded that Cordeilla should 
also go with him to take possession of the land, the which he promised 
to leave unto her as the rightful inheritor after his decease, 
notwithstanding any former grant made to her sisters or to their 
husbands in any manner of wise. 

Hereupon, when this army and navy of ships were ready, Leir and his 
daughter Cordeilla with her husband took the sea and, arriving in 
Britain, fought with their enemies and discomfitedi^ them in battle, in 
the which Maglanus and Henninus were slain. And then was Leir 
restored to his kingdom, which he ruled after this by the space of two 
years, and then died, forty years after he first began to reign. His body 
was buried at Leicester, in a vault under the channel of the river of Soar, 
beneath the town. 


THE GUNARCHY14 qF QUEEN CORDEILLA 

Cordeilla, the youngest daughter of Leir, was admitted Queen and 
supreme Governess of Britain in the year of the world 3155, before the 
building of Rome 54, 15 Uzia then reigning in Judah and Jeroboam over 
Israel. This Cordeilla, after her father’s decease, ruled the land of Britain 
right worthily during the space of five years, in which meantime her 
husband died; and then, about the end of those five years, her two 
nephews Margan and Cunedag, sons to her aforesaid sisters, disdaining 
to be under the government of a woman, levied war against her and 
destroyed a great part of the land, and finally took her prisoner and laid 
her fast in ward,i6 wherewith she took such grief, being a woman of a 
manly courage, and despairing to recover liberty, there she slew herself, 
when she had reigned (as before is mentioned) the term of five years. 

The second edition of Raphael Holinshed’s Chronicles was published in 
1587. This selection is based on that edition. Volume 1, The History of 
England, pages 12-13. 


THE TRUE CHRONICLE HISTORY OE KING LEIR AND HIS THREE DAUGHTERS 


[Dramatis Personae 
LEIR, King of Brittany 
daughters of Leir 

GONORILL, 

RAGAN, 

CORDELLA, 

KING OF GALLIA 
KING OF CORNWALL 
KING OF CAMBRIA 
PERiLLus, a nobleman 
MUMFORD, a knight 
SKALLiGER, a cowtier 
A LORD 
A MESSENGER 
THE GALLIAN AMBASSADOR 

Nobles, Mariners, Captains, Watchmen, Attendants, Soldiers, etc. 
scene: Brittany and Gallia] 

1 prefer advance 

2 than than as 

3 ascertain assure 

4 requiring requesting 

5 After that After 

6 reft stripped, took 

7 unkindness (with meaning also of “unnaturalness”) 

8 which who 

9 privily secretly 

10 withal with 


11 so accompanied he being so accompanied 

12 appointed him arranged for him 

13 discomfited overthrew 

14 GUNARCHY government by a woman ruler 

15 3155, 54 (The beginning of Cordeilla’s reign is reckoned to be 3155 
years after God’s creation of the world as recorded in Genesis and 54 
years before the building of Rome, or c. 822-817 b.c. Jeroboam did 
actually reign over Israel c. 931 b.c.) 

16 ward prison 


1.1 Enter King Leir and Nobles. 


LEIR 

Thus to our grief the obsequies performedi 

Of our too late2 deceased and dearest queen, Whose soul, I hope, 
possessed of heavenly joys 

Doth ride in triumph ’mongst the cherubins. 

Let us request your grave advice, my lords, 

For6 the disposing of our princely daughters. For whom our care is 
specially employed. 

As nature bindeth, to advance their states^ 

In royal marriage with some princely mates. 

For, wantingio now their mother’s good advice. Under whose 
government they have received 

A perfect pattern of a virtuous life. 

Left as it were a ship without a sternly 

Or silly 14 sheep without a pastor’s care. Although ourselves do dearly 
tenderis them. Yet are we ignorant of their affairs. 

For fathers best do know to govern sons. 

But daughters’ steps the mother’s counsel turnsis. 

A son we want for to succeedi^ our crown. And course of time hath 
cancelled the date20 

Of further issue2i from our withered loins; One foot already hangeth 
in the grave. 

And age hath made deep furrows in my face. 

The world of me, 1 of the world, am weary. 

And 1 would fain25 resign these earthly cares And think upon the 


welfare of my soul, 

Which by no better means may be effected 
Than by resigning up the crown from me 
In equal dowry to my daughters three. 

SKALLIGER 

A worthy care, my liege, which well declares 
The zeal you bare unto our quondam^i queen. 

And since Your Grace hath licensed me to speak, 

1 censure thus: Your Majesty, knowing well33 
What several34 suitors your princely daughters have. 

To make them each a jointuress, more or less As is their worth, to 
them that love profess. 

LEIR 

No more nor less, but even all alike 
My zeal is fixed, all fashioned in one mold. 

Wherefore unpartial shall my censures^ be? 

Both old and young shall have alike for me. 

A NOBLE 

My gracious lord, 1 heartily do wish 
That God had lent you an heir indubitate42 
Which might have set upon your royal throne 
When fates should loose the prison of your life. 

By whose succession all this doubt might cease. 

And, as by you, by him we might have peace. 

But after-wishes ever come too late. 

And nothing can revoke the course of fate. 

Wherefore, my liege, my censure deems it best 
To match them with some of your neighbor kings 
Bordering within the bounds of Albion^i, By whose united friendship 
this our state 


May be protected ’gainst all foreign hate. 

LEIR 

Herein, my lords, your wishes sort54 with mine. And mine, 1 hope, do 
sort with heavenly powers. 

For at this instant two near neighboring kings. 

Of Cornwall and of Cambria, motion57 love To my two daughters, 
Gonorill and Ragan. 

My youngest daughter, fair Cordelia, vows 
No liking to a monarch unless love allows. 

She is solicited by divers peers. 

But none of them her partial fancy 62 hears. 

Yet if my policy may her beguile^^^ pR match her to some king within 
this isle. 

And so establish such a perfect peace 
As fortune’s force shall ne’er prevail to cease^^. 

PERILLUS 

Of US and ours, your gracious care, my lord, 67 
Deserves an everlasting memory. 

To be enrolled in chronicles of fame 
By70 never-dying perpetuity. 

Yet to become so provident a prince. 

Lose not the title of a loving father. 

Do not force love where fancy73 cannot dwell. Lest streams, being 
stopped74, above the banks do swell. 

LEIR 

I am resolved, and even now my mind 

Doth meditate a sudden stratagem 

To try which of my daughters loves me best. 

Which, till I know, I cannot be in rest. 

This granted79, when they jointly shall contend Each to exceed the 


other in their love, 

Then at the vantage will I take^i Cordelia: Even as she doth protest 
she loves me best, 

I’ll say, “Then, daughter, grant me one request. 

To show thou lovest me as thy sisters do. 

Accept a husband, whom myself will woo^s.” 

This said, she cannot well deny my suit. 

Although, poor soul, her senses will be mute87. 

Then will I triumph in my policy 
And match her with a king of Brittany. 

SKALLIGER [CLSide] 

I’ll to them before and bewray your secrecy^o. 

[Exeunt all but Perillus. ] 

PERILLUS 

Thus fathers think their children to beguile. 

And oftentimes themselves do first repent 
When heavenly powers do frustrate their intent. 

Exit. 


1.2 Enter Gonorill and Ragan. 

GONORILL 

1 marvel, Ragan, how you can endure 

To see that proud pert peat2, our youngest sister. So slightly to 
account of3 us, her elders. As if we were no better than herself! 

We cannot have a quaint device so soonS, Or new-made fashion of our 
choice invention^, But, if she like it, she will have the same. 

Or study newerS to exceed us both. 

Besides, she is so nice^ and so demure. So sober, courteous, modest, 
and preciseio. That all the court hath work enough to do 


To talk how she exceedeth me and you. 

RAGAN 

What should I do? Would it were in my power 
To find a cure for this contagious ill! 

Some desperate medicine must be soon applied 
To dim the glory of her mounting fame; 

Else, ere’t be long, she’ll have both prick and praisei^, And we must 
be set by for working daysis. 

Do you not see what severally choice of suitors She daily hath, and of 
the best degree? 

Say, amongst all, she hap to fancy2i one And have a husband 
whenas22 we have none. 

Why, then, by right to her we must give place. 

Though it be ne’er so much to our disgrace. 

GONORILL 

By my virginity, rather than she shall have 
A husband before me. 

I’ll marry one or other in his shirt27! 

And yet I have made half a grant already 
Of my good will unto the King of Cornwall. 

RAGAN Swear not so deeply, sister. Here cometh my lord 
Skalliger. 

Something his hasty coming doth import32. 

Enter Skalliger. 

SKALLIGER 

Sweet princesses, I am glad I met you here so luckily. 

Having good news which doth concern you both 
And craveth speedy expeditionss. 

RAGAN 

For God’s sake, tell us what it is, my lord. 


I am with child37 until you utter it. 

SKALLIGER 

Madam, to save your longing, this it is: 

Your father in great secrecy today 

Told me he means to marry you out of hand40 

Unto the noble Prince of Cambria; 

[To Gonorill] You, madam, to the King of Cornwall’s Grace. 

Your younger sister he would fain bestow 

Upon the rich King of Hibernia44, But that he doubts she hardly will 
consent. 

For hitherto she ne’er could fancy him. 

If she do yield, why then, between you three 
He will divide his kingdom for your dowries. 

But yet there is further mystery. 

Which, so50 you will conceal, I will disclose. 

GONORILL 

Whate’er thou speak’st to us, kind Skalliger, 

Think that thou speak’st it only to thyself. 

SKALLIGER 

He earnestly desireth for to know^s 
Which of you three do bear most love to him. 

And on your loves he so extremely dotes 
As never any did, I think, before. 

He presently57 doth mean to send for you To be resolved of this 
tormenting doubt; 

And look whose answers^ pleaseth him the best. They shall have most 
unto their marriages. 

RAGAN 

Oh, that I had some pleasing mermaid’s voice 
For to enchant his senseless62 senses with! 


SKALLIGER 

For he supposeth that Cordelia will, 

Striving to go beyond you in her love, 

Promise to do whatever he desires. 

Then will he straight^^ enjoin her for his sake The Hibernian King in 
marriage for to take. 

This is the sum of all 1 have to say. 

Which being done, 1 humbly take my leave. 

Not doubting but your wisdoms will foresee 
What course will best unto your good agree^i. 

GONORILL 

Thanks, gentle Skalliger. Thy kindness, undeserved. 

Shall not be unrequited if we live. 

Exit Skalliger. 

RAGAN 

Now have we fit occasion offered us 
To be revenged upon her unperceived. 

GONORILL 

Nay, our revenge we will inflict on her 
Shall be accounted piety in us. 

I will so flatter withes my doting father As he was ne’er so flattered in 
his life. 

Nay, 1 will say that if it be his pleasure 
To match me to a beggar, I will yield, 

Forwhy I know whatever I do say82 

He means to match me with the Cornwall King. 

RAGAN 

I’ll say the like, for I am well assured. 

What e’er I say to please the old man’s mind. 

Who dotes as if he were a child again. 


I shall enjoy the noble Cambrian prince. 

Only to feed his humor will sufficess 

To say I am content with anyone 

Whom he’ll appoint me; this will please him more 

Than e’er Apollo’s music pleased Jove. 

GONORILL 

I smile to think in what a woeful plight 
Cordelia will be when we answer thus, 

For she will rather die than give consent 
To join in marriage with the Irish King. 

So will our father think she loveth him not, 

Because she will not grant to his desire. 

Which we will aggravate in such bitter terms 
That he will soon convert his love to hate. 

For he, you know, is always in extremes. 

RAGAN 

Not all the world could lay a better plot. 

I long till it be put in practice. 

Exeunt. 


1.3 Enter Leir and Perillus. 

LEiR Perillus, go seek my daughters. 

Will them immediately come and speak with me. 
PERILLUS I will, my gracious lord. 

LEIR 

Oh, what a combat feels my panting heart 
Twixt children’s love and care of commonweal! 


How dear my daughters are unto my soul 

None knows but he that knows my thoughts and secret deeds. 

Ah, little do they know the dear regard 
Wherein I hold their future state to come! 

When they securely sleep on beds of down, 

These aged eyes do watch forii their behalf. 

While they like wantons sport in youthful toysi2, This throbbing heart 
is pierced with dire annoysi^. 

As doth the sun exceed the smallest star. 

So much the father’s love exceeds the child’s. 

Yet my complaints are causeless, for the world 
Affords not children more conformablei^. 

And yet methinks my mind presageth still 
I know not what; and yet 1 fear some ill. 

Enter Perillus, with the three daughters. 

Well, here my daughters come. 1 have found out 
A present means to rid me of this doubt. 

GONORILL 

Our royal lord and father, in all duty 
We come to know the tenor of your will. 

Why you so hastily have sent for us. 

LEIR 

Dear Gonorill, kind Ragan, sweet Cordelia, 

Ye flourishing branches of a kingly stock 
Sprung from a tree that once did flourish green. 

Whose blossoms now are nipped with winter’s frost. 

And pale grim Death doth wait upon my steps 
And summons me unto his next assizes^o. 

Therefore, dear daughters, as ye tender the safety 


Of him that was the cause of your first being, 

Resolve a doubt which much molests my mind: 

Which of you three to me would prove most kind, 

Which loves me most, and which at my request 
Will soonest yield unto their father’s hest36. 

GONORILL 

1 hope, my gracious father makes no doubt 
Of any of his daughters’ love to him. 

Yet for my part, to show my zeal to you. 

Which cannot be in windy words rehearsed40, i prize my love to you 
at such a rate 

I think my life inferior to my love. 

Should you enjoin me for to tie a millstone 
About my neck and leap into the sea. 

At your command 1 willingly would do it. 

Yea, for to do you good 1 would ascend 

The highest turret in all Brittany 

And from the top leap headlong to the ground. 

Nay, more, should you appoint me49 for to marry The meanest^o 
vassal in the spacious world. Without reply 1 would accomplish it. 

In brief, command whatever you desire. 

And, if I fail, no favor I require. 

LEIR 

Oh, how thy words revive my dying soul! 

CORDELLA [CLSide] 

Oh, how I do abhor this flattery! 

LEIR 

But what saith Ragan to her father’s will? 

RAGAN 

Oh, that my simple utterance could suffice 


To tell the true intention of my heart, 

Which burns in zeal of duty to Your Grace 
And never can be quenched but by desire^o 
To show the same in outward forwardness! 

Oh, that there were some other maid that durst 
But make a challenge of her love with me! 

I’d make her soon confess she never loved 
Her father half so well as I do you. 

Ay, then my deeds should prove in plainer case 
How much my zeal aboundeth to Your Grace. 

But for them all, let this one mean^s suffice To ratify my love before 
your eyes: 

I have right noble suitors to my love. 

No worse than kings, and happily I love one; 

Yet, would you have me make my choice anew. 

I’d bridle fancy and be ruled by you. 

LEIR 

Did never Philomel74 sing so sweet a note. 

CORDELLA [oside] 

Did never flatterer tell so false a tale. 

LEIR 

Speak now, Cordelia. Make my joys at full 
And drop down nectar from thy honey lips. 

CORDELLA 

I cannot paint my duty forth in words. 

I hope my deeds shall make report for me. 

But look whatso love the child doth owe the father. The same to you I 
bear, my gracious lord. 

GONORILL 

Here is an answer answerless indeed. 


Were you my daughter, I should scarcely brookss it. 

RAGAN 

Dost thou not blush, proud peacock as thou art. 

To make our father such a slight reply? 

LEIR 

Why how now, minion, are you grown so proud? 

Doth our dear love make you thus peremptory? 

What, is your love become so small to us 
As that you scorn to tell us what it is? 

Do you love us as every child doth love 
Their father? True indeed, as some 

Who by disobedience short^s their father’s days. And so would you. 
Some are so father-sick 

That they make means to rid them from the world. 

And so would you. Some are indifferent 
Whether their aged parents live or die. 

And so are you. But didst thou know, proud girl. 

What care I had to foster thee to this. 

Ah, then thou wouldst say as thy sisters do. 

Our life is less than love we owe to youioo. 

CORDELLA 

Dear Father, do not so mistake my words 
Nori 02 niy plain meaning be misconstrued. 

My tongue was never used to flattery. 

GONORILL 

You were not best sayi04 i flatter. If you do. My deeds shall show I 
flatter not with youios. 

I love my father better than thou canst. 

CORDELLA 

The praise were great, spoke from another’s mouthio^; But it should 


seem your neighbors dwell far offios, 

RAGAN 

Nay, here is one thatio^ will confirm as much As she hath said, both 
for myself and her. 

1 say thou dost not wish my father’s good. 

CORDELLA Dear Father— 

LEIR 

Peace, bastard imp, no issue of King Leir! 

I will not hear thee speak one tittle more. 

Call not me father, if thou love thy life. 

Nor these thy sisters once presume to nameii^. 

Look for no help henceforth from me nor mine; 

Shiftily as thou wilt and trust unto thyself. 

My kingdom will I equally divide 

Twixt thy two sisters toi 20 their royal dower. And will bestow themi2i 
worthy their deserts. 

This done, becausei22 thou shalt not have the hope To have a child’s 
part in the time to come, 

I presentlyi24 will dispossess myself And set up these upon my 
princely throne. 

GONORILL 

1 ever thought that pride would have a fall. 

RAGAN 

Plain-dealing sister, your beauty is so sheeni27 
You need no dowry to make you be a queen. 

Exeunt Leir, Gonorill, Ragan. 

CORDELLA 

Now whither, poor forsaken, shall I go 
When mine own sisters triumph in my woe 
But unto Him which doth protect the just? 


In Him will poor Cordelia put her trust. 

These hands shall labor for to get my spendingi^s^ And so I’ll live until 
my days have ending. 

[Exit]. 

PERILLUS 

Oh, how I grieve to see my lord thus fondles 
To dote so much upon vain flattering words! 

Ah, if he but with good advicei37 had weighed The hidden tenor of 
her humble speech. 

Reason to rage should not have given place 
Nor poor Cordelia suffer such disgrace. 

Exit. 

Text based on The True Chronicle History of King Leir and His Three 
Daughters, Gonorill, Ragan, and Cordelia. As it hath been divers and 
sundry times lately acted. London: Printed by Simon Stafford for John 
Wright... 1605. 


In the following, the departure from the original text appears in 
boldface; the original reading is in roman. 


1.1.93 s.d. Exit Exeunt 


ARCADIA (1590) 

By Sir Philip Sidney 

BOOK 2, CHAPTER 10 

The pitiful state and story of the Paphlagonian unkind^ King and his kind 
son, first related by the son, then by the blind father. 


It was in the kingdom of Galatia, the season being, as in the depth of 
winter, very cold, and as then suddenly grown to so extreme and foul a 


storm that never any winter, I think, brought forth a fouler child; so that 
the princes^ were even compelled by the hail that the pride^ of the wind 
blew into their faces to seek ome shrouding place within. 4 A certain 
hollow rock offering it^ unto them, they made it their shield against the 
tempest’s fury. And so, staying there till the violence thereof was past, 
they heard the speech of a couple^ who, not perceiving them (being hid^ 
within that rude canopy), held a strange and pitiful disputation, which 
made them step out, 8 yet in such sort as they might see unseen. 

There they perceived an aged man and a young scarcely come to the 
age of a man, both poorly arrayed, extremely weather-beaten; the old 
man blind, the young man leading him. And yet through all those 
miseries, in both these^ seemed to appear a kind of nobleness not 
suitableio to that affliction. But the first words they heard were these of 
the old man. 

“Well, Leonatus,” said he, “since I cannot persuade thee to lead me to 
that which should end my grief and thy trouble, n let me now entreat 
thee to leave me. Fear not; my misery cannot be greater than it is, and 
nothing doth become mei2 but misery. Fear not the danger of my blind 
steps. I cannot fall worse than I am. And do not, I pray thee, do not 
obstinately continue to infect theei3 with my wretchedness. But fly, fly 
from this region only worthy of me.”i4 

“Dear Father,” answered he, “do not take away from me the only 
remnant of my happiness! While I have power to do you service, I am 
not wholly miserable.” 

“Ah, my son,” said he, and with that he groaned as if sorrow strave to 
break his heart, “how evil fits it mei5 to have such a son, and how much 
doth thy kindness upbraid my wickedness!” 

These doleful speeches and some others to like purpose, well showing 
they had not been born to the fortune they were in, moved the princes to 
go out unto them and ask the younger whati^ they were. 

“Sirs,” answered he with a good grace, and made the more agreeable 
by a certain noble kind of piteousness, “I see well you are strangers that 
know not our misery, so well here known that no man dare know but 
that we must be miserable. 17 indeed our state is such as though nothing 
is so needful unto us as pity, yet nothing is more dangerous unto us than 
to make ourselves so known as may stir pity. But your presence 
promiseth that cruelty shall not overrun hate.is And if it did,i9 in truth 


our state is sunk below the degree of fear. 

“This old man whom I lead was lately rightful prince of this country of 
Paphlagonia, by the hard-hearted ungratefulness of a son of his 
deprived^o not only of his kingdom (whereof no foreign forces were ever 
able to spoiPi him) but of his sight, the riches which Nature grants to 
the poorest creatures. Whereby, and by other his22 unnatural dealings, 
he hath been driven to such grief as even now he would have had me to 
have led him to the top of this rock, thence to cast himself headlong to 
death. And so would have made me, who received my life of him, to be 
the worker of his destruction. But, noble gentlemen,” said he, “if either 
of you have a father and feel what dutiful affection is engraffed^s in a 
son’s heart, let me entreat you to convey this afflicted prince to some 
place of rest and security. Amongst your worthy acts it shall be none of 
the least that a king of such might and fame, and so unjustly oppressed, 
is in any sort by you relieved.” 

But before they could make him answer, his father began to speak. 
“Ah, my son,” said he, “how evil an historian are you, that leave out the 
chief knot of all the discourse: my wickedness, my wickedness! And if 
thou dost it to spare my ears, the only sense now left me proper for 
knowledge, 24 assure thyself thou dost mistake me. And I take witness of 
that sun which you see”—with that he cast up his blind eyes as if he 
would hunt for light—“and wish myself in worse case than I do wish 
myself, which is as evil as may be, if I speak untruly: that nothing is so 
welcome to my thoughts as the publishing of my shame. 

“Therefore know you, gentlemen, to whom from my heart I wish that 
it may not prove ominous foretoken of misfortune to have met with such 
a miser25 as I am, that whatsoever my son (O God, that truth binds me 
to reproach him with the name of my son!) hath said is true. But besides 
those truths this also is true: that, having had26 in lawful marriage, of a 
mother fit to bear royal children, this son27 (such one as partly you see 
and better shall know by my short declaration),28 and so enjoyed the 
expectations in the world of him29 till he was grown to justify their 
expectations, so as^o i needed envy no father for the chief comfort of 
mortality to leave another oneself after me,3i I was carried32 by a 
bastard son of mine (if at least I be bound to believers the words of that 
base woman my concubine, his mother) first to mislike, then to hate, 
lastly to destroy, to do my best to destroy, this son I think you think 


undeserving34 destruction. 

“What ways he used to bring me to it, if I should tell you, I should 
tediously trouble you with as much poisonous hypocrisy, desperate 
fraud, smooth malice, hidden ambition, and smiling envy as in any 
living person could be harbored. But 1 list it not.35 No remembrance— 
no, of naughtiness^^—delights me but mine own, and methinks the 
accusing his trains37 might in some manner excuse my fault, which 
certainly I loathe to do. But the conclusion is that 1 gave order to some 
servants of mine, whom I thought as apt for such charities^s as myself, to 
lead him out into a forest and there to kill him. 

“But those thieves, better natured to my son than myself, spared his 
life, letting him go to learn to live poorly; which he did, giving himself 
to be39 a private soldier in a country hereby. 40 But as he was ready to be 
greatly advanced for some noble pieces of service which he did, he heard 
news of me—who, drunk in my affection to that unlawful and unnatural 
son of mine, suffered4i myself so to be governed by him that all favors 
and punishments passed by him, all offices and places of importance 
distributed to his favorites; so that, ere I was aware, I had left myself 
nothing but the name of a king. Which he shortly weary of too,42 with 
many indignities (if anything may be called an indignity43 which was 
laid upon me) threw me out of my seat44 and put out my eyes; and then, 
proud in his tyranny, let me go, neither imprisoning nor killing me, but 
rather delighting to make me feel my misery. Misery indeed, if ever 
there were any! Full of wretchedness, fuller of disgrace, and fullest of 
guiltiness. 

“And as he came to the crown by so unjust means, as unjustly he kept 
it, by force of stranger45 soldiers in citadels, the nests of tyranny and 
murderers of liberty, disarming all his own countrymen, that no man 
durst show himself a well-wilier of mine—to say the truth I think few of 
them being so, considering my cruel folly to my good son and foolish 
kindness to my unkind bastard. But if there were any who fell to pity of 
so great a fall and had yet any sparks of unstained duty left in them 
towards me, yet durst they not show it, scarcely with giving me alms at 
their doors—which yet was the only sustenance of my distressed life, 
nobody daring to show so much charity as to lend me a hand to guide 
my dark steps. 

“Till this son of mine (God knows, worthy of a more virtuous and 


more fortunate father), forgetting my abominable wrongs, not recking46 
danger, and neglecting the present good way he was in doing himself 
good, came hither to do this kind office you see him perform towards 
me, to my unspeakable grief—not only because his kindness is a glass47 
even to my blind eyes of my naughtiness, 48 but that above all griefs it 
grieves me he should desperately adventure the loss of his soul-deserving 
life for mine, that yet owe more to fortune for my deserts, 49 as if he 
would carry mud in a chest^o of crystal. For well 1 know, he that now 
reigneth, how much soever (and with good reason) he despiseth me, of 
all men despised,5i yet he will not let slip any advantage to make away 
him whose just title, ennobled by courage and goodness,52 may one day 
shake the seat of a never secure tyranny. 

“And for this cause 1 craved of him to lead me to the top of this rock, 
indeed, 1 must confess, with meaningss to free him from so serpentine54 
a companion as 1 am. But he, finding what 1 purposed, only therein 
since^s he was born showed himself disobedient unto me. And now, 
gentlemen, you have the true story, which 1 pray you publish to the 
world, that my mischievous56 proceedings may be the glory of his filial 
piety, the only reward now left for so great a merit. And if it may be, let 
me obtain that of you which my son denies me. 57 For never was there 
more pity in saving any than in ending me, 58 both because therein my 
agonies shall end, and so shall you preserve this excellent young man 
who else willfully follows his own ruin.” 

The matter, in itself lamentable, lamentably expressed by the old 
prince (which59 needed not take to himself^o the gestures of pity, since 
his face could not put off^i the marks thereof) greatly moved the two 
princes to compassion, which could not stay in such hearts as theirs 
without seeking remedy. But by and by the occasion was presented. For 
Plexirtus (so was the bastard called) came thither with forty horse, only 
of purpose52 to murder this brother; of whose coming he had soon 
advertisement, 53 and thought no eyes of sufficient credit54 in such a 
matter but his own, and therefore came himself to be actor and 
spectator. 

And as soon as he came, not regarding^s the weak (as he thought) 
guard of but two men, commanded^^ some of his followers to set their 
hands to his57 in the killing of Leonatus. But the young Prince, though 
not otherwise armed but with a sword, how falsely soever he was dealt 


with by others, would not betray himself; ^8 but bravely drawing it69 out, 
made the death of the first that assaulted him warn^o his fellows to come 
more warily after him. But then Pyrocles and Musidorus were quickly 
become parties^i (so just a defense deserving as much as old friendship) 
and so did behave them among that company (more injurious^s than 
valiant) that many of them lost their lives for their wicked master. 

Yet perhaps had the number of them at last prevailed if the King of 
Pontus (lately by themes made so) had not come unlooked-for to their 
succor. Who, having had a dream which had fixed his imagination 
vehemently upon some great danger presently 74 to follow those two 
Princes whom he most dearly loved, was come in all haste, following as 
well as he could their track with a hundred horses^s in that country, 
which he thought (considering who then reigned) a fit place enough to 
make the stage76 of any tragedy. 

But then the match had been so ill made for Plexirtus that his ill-led 
life and worse-gotten honor should have tumbled together to 
destruction, had there not come in Tydeus and Telenor, with forty or 
fifty in their suit, 77 to the defense of Plexirtus. These two were brothers 
of the noblest house of that country, brought up from their infancy with 
Plexirtus—men of such prowess as not to know fear in themselves and 
yet to teach it others that should deal with them. For they had often 
made their lives triumph over most terrible dangers, never dismayed and 
ever fortunate, and truly no more settled78 in their valor than disposed 
to goodness and justice, if either they had lighted on a better friend or 
could have learned to make friendship a child and not the father of 
virtue. 79 But bringing up rather than choiceso having first knit their 
minds unto him (indeed crafty enoughsi either to hide his faults or never 
to show them but when they might pay home),82 they willingly held out 
the course83 rather to satisfy him than all the world, and rather to be 
good friends than good men. So as84 though they did not like the evil he 
did, yet they liked him that did the evil, and though not councilors of 
the offense, yet protectors of the offender. 

Now they, having heard of this sudden going out^s with so small a 
company, in a country full of evil-wishing minds toward him (though 
they knew not the cause), followed him, till they found him in such case 
as they were to venture their lives or else he to lose his; which they did 
with such force of mind and body that truly I may justly say, Pyrocles 


and Musidorus had never till then found any that could make them so 
well repeat their hardest lesson in the feats of arms. And briefly so 
they86 did that, if they overcame not, yet were they not overcome, but 
carried away that ungrateful master of theirs to a place of security 
howsoever the princes labored to the contrary. But this matter being 
thus far begun, it became not the constancy of87 the princes so to leave 
it; but in all haste making forces both in Pontus and Phrygia, they had in 
few days left himss but only that one strong place where he was. For, 
fear having been the only knot that had fastened his people unto him, 
that once untied by a greater force, they all scattered from him like so 
many birds whose cage had been broken. 

In which season the blind King, having in the chief city of his realm 
set the crown upon his son Leonatus’ head, with many tears both of joy 
and sorrow setting forth to the whole people his own fault and his son’s 
virtue, after he had kissed him and forced his son to accept honor of him 
as of his new-become subject, even in a moment died, as it should seem 
his heart, broken with unkindness and affliction, stretched so far beyond 
his89 limits with this excess of comfort as it was able no longer to keep 
safe his royal spirits. But the new king, having no less lovingly 
performed all duties to him dead than alive, pursued on^o the siege of 
his unnatural brother, as much for the revenge of his father as for the 
establishing of his own quiet. In which siege truly I cannot but 
acknowledge the prowess of those two brothers,^! than whom the 
princes never found in all their travel two men of greater ability to 
perform nor of abler skill for conduct. 

But Plexirtus, finding that, if nothing else, famine^s would at last bring 
him to destruction, thought better by humbleness to creep where by 
pride he could not march. For certainly so had nature formed him, and 
the exercise of craft conformed him to all turnings of sleights, ^3 that 
though no man had less goodness in his soul than he, no man could 
better find the places94 whence arguments^s might grow of goodness to 
another; though no man felt less pity, no man could tell better how to 
stir pity; no man more impudent to deny where proofs were not 
manifest, no man more ready to confess with a repenting manner of 
aggravating his own evil where denial would but make the fault fouler. 
Now he took this way that, having gotten a passport^^ for one that 
pretended he would put Plexirtus alive into his97 hands, to speak with 


the King his brother, he himself (though much against the minds of the 
valiant brothers, who rather wished to die in brave defense), with a rope 
about his neck, barefooted, came to offer himself to the discretion of 
Leonatus. Where what submission he used, how cunningly in making 
greater the fault he made the faultiness the less, how artificially he could 
set out the torments of his own conscience with the burdensome cumber 
he had found of his ambitious desires, how finely—seeming to desire 
nothing but death, as ashamed^s to live—he begged life in the refusing 
it, 99 I am not cunning enough to be able to express. But so fell out of it 
that, though at first sight Leonatus saw him with no other eye than as 
the murderer of his father, and anger already began to paint revenge in 
many colors, ere long he had not only gotten pity but pardon, and, if not 
an excuse of the fault past, yet an opinion of future amendment; while 
the poor villainsioo (chief ministers of his wickedness, now betrayed by 
the author thereof) were delivered to many cruel sorts of death, he so 
handling it that it rather seemed he had rather come into the defense of 
an unremediable mischief already committed than that they had done it 
at first by his consent. 

Text based on The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia. Written by Sir Philip 
Sidney. London: Printed for William Ponsonbie, Anno Domini, 1590. Book 2, 
chapter 10. 


I unkind (with meaning also of “unnatural”) 2 the princes i.e., Pyrocles and Mucidorus, son and 
nephew of the King of Macedon, gallant knights and close friends, whose shipwreck and 
subsequent adventures in Arcadia form the main plot of Arcadia. (The present story is a 
digression from the main narrative.) 3 pride imperiousness 4 shrouding place within shelter 
out of the storm. 

5 it itself 

6 a couple i.e., two men 7 being hid i.e., the princes being hid 8 them step out i.e., the princes 
leave their shelter somewhat 9 both these both of them 10 suitable corresponding. (Their noble 
bearing seemed well above their wretched appearance.) 

II to that which ... trouble i.e., to my suicide 12 become me suit me (in my present sad 
condition) 13 thee thyself 

14 only worthy of me worthy only of (wretched) me. 



15 how evil fits it me i.e., how little do I deserve 16 what who 

17 that no man ... miserable i.e., that no one dare inquire about us (as fugitives from justice) 
other than to know we are wretched. 

18 that cruelty ... hate i.e., that you will not cruelly turn against us in your hatred of what you 
must hear. 

19 if it did i.e., even if you did 20 by ... deprived i.e., who, by ... was deprived 21 spoil 
despoil, plunder 22 other his his other, the ungrateful son’s other 23 engraffed engrafted 24 
proper for knowledge suited to the acquiring of knowledge 25 miser miserable, wretched 
person 26 had begotten, sired 27 of a mother ... son this son, the child of a mother worthy to 
bear royal children 28 better ... declaration shall know better soon by my story 29 and so 
enjoyed ... of him i.e., and took such pleasure in people’s high hopes for his success 30 was 
grown ... so as had grown up justifying everyone’s expectations so fully that 31 for the 
chief ... after me i.e., as to the chief comfort a man has in the face of death, that of leaving an 
image of himself behind 32 carried influenced, swayed 33 to believe i.e., to believe that this 
bastard was mine and not some other man’s 34 I think you think undeserving whom I believe 
you must consider undeserving of 35 list it not do not wish to do that. 

36 no, of naughtiness no, not of any conceivable wickedness whatsoever 37 trains treachery 38 
charities charitable, loving deeds. (Said with deep irony.) 39 giving himself to be enlisting as 

40 hereby nearby. 

41 suffered allowed 42 Which he ... too i.e., and he, the bastard, soon impatient with my 
having even that 43 may ... an indignity (The old King considers himself deserving of every 
punishment, so that no affliction laid on him can properly be called an indignity or undeserved 
blow.) 44 seat throne 45 stranger foreign (and mercenary) 46 recking heeding 47 glass mirror 
48 naughtiness wickedness 49 that yet... deserts I who must repay still more to fortune for my 
wicked deservings (and am likely therefore to poison my virtuous son’s life with my evil fortune) 
50 chest coffer to contain valuables 51 of all men despised I who am despised by one and all 
52 ennobled ... goodness i.e., strengthened by the virtuous qualities of my son. (The bastard 
mercilessly kicked his blind father out of doors, contemptuously allowing him to live in 
wretchedness, but now that the father is joined by his son and legitimate heir to the crown he is 
a threat.) 53 meaning intention 54 serpentine i.e., wicked 55 only therein since for the first 
time since 56 mischievous wicked, poisonous 

57 obtain ... me obtain by your means that which my son denies me, i.e., the chance to kill 
myself. 

58 For ... ending me i.e.. Allowing me to die will be a more pitying and charitable act than the 
saving of someone else 59 which who 


60 take to himself adopt, put on 61 put off efface, conceal 62 horse, only of purpose 
horsemen, solely in order 63 he had soon advertisement i.e., Leonatus soon had warning, 
notice 64 of sufficient credit worthy to be believed 65 not regarding not having a proper 
respect or fear for 66 commanded he commanded 67 set ... to his give him a helping hand 68 
betray himself i.e., behave in cowardly fashion 69 it i.e., his sword 70 warn i.e., give warning 
to 71 were ... parties quickly became participants 72 injurious intent on inflicting wrongful 
injury 73 lately by them i.e., recently by Musidorus and Pyrocles 74 presently immediately 75 
horses horsemen 76 stage place where an action occurs 77 suit entourage 
78 settled steadfast 79 or could have learned ... virtue i.e., if they, Tydeus and Telenor, had 
not allowed their friendship with Plexirtus to dominate over their otherwise virtuous impulses. 

80 But ... choice i.e.. But the circumstances in which they were reared rather than their own 
deliberate choosing 81 indeed crafty enough he (Plexirtus) indeed being crafty enough 82 pay 
home i.e., seem thoroughly to justify themselves by the results 83 held out the course stuck to 
their determination 84 So as So that 

85 going out excursion 86 they i.e., Tydeus and Telenor 87 it became ... of it was not fitting to 
the knightly resolution and oaths of 88 him i.e., Plexirtus 89 his its 

90 pursued on pursued, carried on 91 two brothers i.e., Tydeus and Telenor 92 famine i.e., 
being starved out in a siege 93 turnings of sleights fashioning of deceitful stratagems 94 places 
logical positions or topics 95 arguments proofs, manifestations 96 passport i.e., pass through 
the enemy lines, from the besieged city to the camp of Leonatus 

97 his i.e., Leonatus’s. (Plexirtus obtains a passport ostensibly for one who will turn Plexirtus 
over to Leonatus, and then uses the passport himself to go to Leonatus and beg for mercy.) 98 as 
ashamed as if he were ashamed 99 in the refusing it even as he seemed to be asking for death 
100 the poor villains the poor wretches, i.e., his chief officers and allies 
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MACBETH 



INTRODUCTION 


Macbeth is seemingly the last of four great Shakespearean tragedies— 
Hamlet (c. 1599-1601), Othello (c. 1603-1604), King Lear (1605-1606), 
and Macbeth (c. 1606-1607)—that examine the dimensions of spiritual 
evil, as distinguished from the political strife of Roman tragedies such as 
Julius Caesar, Antony and Cleopatra, and Coriolanus. Whether or not 
Shakespeare intended Macbeth as a culmination of a series of tragedies 
on evil, the play does offer a particularly terse and gloomy view of 
humanity’s encounter with the powers of darkness. Macbeth, more 
consciously than any other of Shakespeare’s major tragic protagonists, 
has to face the temptation of committing what he knows to be a 
monstrous crime. Like Doctor Faustus in Christopher Marlowe’s play. The 
Tragedy of Doctor Faustus (c. 1588), and to a lesser extent like Adam in 
John Milton’s Paradise Lost (1667), Macbeth understands the reasons for 
resisting evil and yet goes ahead with his disastrous plan. His awareness 
and sensitivity to moral issues, together with his conscious choice of evil, 
produce an unnerving account of human failure, all the more distressing 
because Macbeth is so representatively human. He seems to possess 
freedom of will and accepts personal responsibility for his fate, and yet 
his tragic doom seems unavoidable. Nor is there eventual salvation to be 
hoped for, as there is in Paradise Lost, since Macbeth’s crime is too 
heinous and his heart too hardened. He is more like Doctor Faustus— 
damned and in despair. 

To an extent not found in the other tragedies, the issue is stated in 
terms of salvation versus damnation. Macbeth knows before he acts that 
King Duncan’s virtues “Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against / 
The deep damnation of his taking-off” (1.7.19-20). After the murder, he 
is equally aware that he has “Put rancors in the vessel of my 
peace ... and mine eternal jewel / Given to the common enemy of man” 
(3.1.68-70). His enemies later describe him as a devil and a “hellhound” 



(5.8.3). He, like Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus before him, has knowingly 
sold his soul for gain. And, although as a mortal he still has time to 
repent his crimes, horrible as they are, Macbeth cannot find the words to 
be penitent. “Wherefore could not I pronounce ‘Amen’?” he implores his 
wife after they have committed the murder. “I had most need of 
blessing, and ‘Amen’ Stuck in my throat” (2.2.35-7). Macbeth’s own 
answer seems to be that he has committed himself so inexorably to evil that 
he cannot turn back. Sentence has been pronounced: “Glamis hath murdered 
sleep, and therefore Cawdor Shall sleep no more; Macbeth shall sleep no 
more” (lines 46-7). 

Macbeth is not a conventional morality play (even less so than Doctor 
Faustus) and is not concerned primarily with preaching against sinfulness 
or demonstrating that Macbeth is finally damned for what he does. A 
tradition of moral and religious drama has been transformed into an 
intensely human study of the psychological effects of evil on a particular 
man and, to a lesser extent, on his wife. That moral tradition 
nevertheless provides as its legacy a perspective on the operation of evil 
in human affairs. A perverse ambition seemingly inborn in Macbeth 
himself is abetted by dark forces dwelling in the universe, waiting to 
catch him off guard. Among Shakespeare’s tragedies, indeed, Macbeth is 
remarkable for its focus on evil in the protagonist and on his relationship 
to the sinister forces tempting him. In no other Shakespearean play is the 
audience asked to identify to such an extent with the evildoer himself. 
Richard III also focuses on an evil protagonist, but in that play the 
spectators are distanced by the character’s gloating and are not partakers 
in the introspective soliloquies of a man confronting his own ambition. 
Macbeth is more representatively human. If he betrays an inclination 
toward brutality, he also humanely attempts to resist that urge. We 
witness and struggle to understand his downfall through two phases: the 
spiritual struggle before he actually commits the crime and the 
despairing aftermath, with its vain quest for security through continued 
violence. Evil is thus presented in two aspects: first as an insidious 
suggestion leading Macbeth on toward an illusory promise of gain and 
then as a frenzied addiction to the hated thing by which he is possessed. 

In the first phase, before the commission of the crime, we wonder to 
what extent the powers of darkness are a determining factor in what 
Macbeth does. Can he avoid the fate the witches proclaim? Evidently, he 



and Lady Macbeth have previously considered murdering Duncan; the 
witches appear after the thought, not before. Lady Macbeth reminds her 
wavering husband that he was the first to “break this enterprise” to her, 
on some previous occasion when “Nor time nor place / Did then adhere, 
and yet you would make both” (1.7.49-53). Elizabethans would 
probably understand that evil spirits such as witches appear when 
summoned, whether by our conscious or unconscious minds. Macbeth is 
ripe for their insinuations: a mind free of taint would see no sinister 
invitation in their prophecy of greatness to come. And, in a saner 
moment, Macbeth knows that his restless desire to interfere with destiny 
is arrogant and useless. “If chance will have me king, why, chance may 
crown me / Without my stir” (1.3.145-6). Banquo, his companion, 
serves as his dramatic opposite by consistently displaying a more stoical 
attitude toward the witches. “Speak then to me,” he addresses them, 
“who neither beg nor fear / Your favors nor your hate” (lines 60-1). Like 
Horatio in Hamlet, Banquo strongly resists the blandishments of fortune 
as well as its buffets, though not without an agonizing night of moral 
struggle. Indeed, promises of success are often more ruinous than 
setbacks—as in the seemingly paradoxical instance of the farmer, cited 
by Macbeth’s porter, who “hanged himself on th’expectation of plenty” 
(2.3.4-5). It is by showing Macbeth that he is two-thirds of his way to 
the throne that the witches tempt him to seize the last third at whatever 
cost. “Glamis, and Thane of Cawdor! / The greatest is behind” (1.3.116- 
17). 

Banquo comprehends the nature of temptation. “To win us to our 
harm,” he observes, “The instruments of darkness tell us truths, / Win us 
with honest trifles, to betray’s / In deepest consequence” (1.3.123-6). 
The devil can speak true, and his strategy is to invite us into a trap we 
help prepare. Without our active consent in evil (as Othello also learns), 
we cannot fall. Yet in what sense are the witches trifling with Macbeth 
or prevaricating? When they address him as one “that shalt be king 
hereafter” (line 50), they are stating a certainty, for they can “look into 
the seeds of time And say which grain will grow and which will not,” as 
Banquo says (lines 58-9). They know that Banquo will be “Lesser than 
Macbeth, and greater. Not so happy, yet much happier” (lines 65-6), 
since Banquo will beget a race of kings and Macbeth will not. How then 
do they know that Macbeth will be king? If we consider the hypothetical 



question, what if Macbeth does not murder Duncan, we can gain some 
understanding of the relationship between character and fate; for the 
only valid answer is that the question remains hypothetical—Macbeth 
does kill Duncan, the witches are right in their prediction. It is idle to 
speculate that Providence would have found another way to make 
Macbeth king, for the witches’ prophecy is self-fulfilling in the very way 
they foresee. Character is fate; they know Macbeth’s fatal weakness and 
know they can “enkindle” him to seize the crown by laying irresistible 
temptations before him. This does not mean that they determine his 
choice but, rather, that Macbeth’s choice is predictable and therefore 
unvoidable, even though not preordained. He has free choice, but that 
choice will, in fact, go only one way—as with Adam and Eve in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost and in the medieval tradition from which this poem was 
derived. 

Although the powers of evil cannot determine Macbeth’s choice, they 
can influence the external conditions affecting that choice. By a series of 
apparently circumstantial events, well timed in their effect, they can 
repeatedly assail him just when he is about to rally to the call of 
conscience. The witches, armed with supernatural knowledge, inform 
Macbeth of his new title shortly before the King’s ambassadors confirm 
that he is to be the Thane of Cawdor. Duncan chooses this night to lodge 
under Macbeth’s roof. And, just when Macbeth resolves to abandon even 
this unparalleled opportunity, his wife intervenes on the side of the 
witches. Macbeth commits the murder in part to keep his word to her 
and to prove he is no coward (like Donwald, the slayer of King Duff in 
one of Shakespeare’s chief sources, Raphael Holinshed’s Chronicles). Not 
only the opportunities presented to Macbeth, but also the obstacles put 
in his way are cannily timed to overwhelm his conscience. When King 
Duncan announces that his son Malcolm is now Prince of Cumberland 
and official heir to the throne (1.4.36-42), the unintended threat deflects 
Macbeth’s mood from one of gratitude and acceptance to one of 
hostility. These are mitigating circumstances that affect our judgment of 
Macbeth, and, even though they cannot excuse him, they certainly 
increase our sympathetic identification. 

We are moved, too, by the poetic intensity of Macbeth’s moral vision. 
His soliloquies are memorable as poetry, not merely because 
Shakespeare wrote them, but because Macbeth is sensitive and aware. 



The horror, indeed, of his crime is that his cultivated self is revolted by 
what he cannot prevent himself from doing. He understands with a 
terrible clarity, not only the moral wrong of what he is about to do, but 
also the inescapably destructive consequences for himself. He is as 
reluctant as we to see the crime committed, and yet he goes to it with a 
sad and rational deliberateness rather than in a self-blinding fury. For 
Macbeth, there is no seeming loss of perspective, and yet there is total 
alienation of the act from his moral consciousness. The arguments for 
and against murdering Duncan, as Macbeth pictures them in his acutely 
visual imagination, when weighed, are overwhelmingly opposed to the 
deed. Duncan is his king and his guest, deserving Macbeth’s duty and 
hospitality. The King is virtuous and able. He has shown every favor to 
Macbeth, thereby removing any sane motive for striving after further 
promotion. All human history shows that murders of this sort “return / 
To plague th’inventor” (1.7.9-10), that is, provide only guilt and 
punishment rather than satisfaction. Finally, judgment in “the life to 
come” includes the prospect of eternal torment. On the other side of the 
argument is nothing but Macbeth’s “Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps 
itself” (line 27)—a perverse refusal to be content with his present good 
fortune because there is more that beckons. Who could weigh the issues 
so dispassionately and still choose the wrong? Yet the failure is, in fact, 
predictable; Macbeth is presented to us as typically human, both in his 
understanding and in his perverse ambition. 

Macbeth’s clarity of moral imagination is contrasted with his wife’s 
imperceptiveness. He is always seeing visions or hearing voices—a 
dagger in the air, the ghost of Banquo, a voice crying “Sleep no more!”— 
and she is always denying them. “The sleeping and the dead / Are but as 
pictures,” she insists. He knows that “all great Neptune’s ocean” cannot 
wash the blood from his hands; “No, this my hand will rather The 
multitudinous seas incarnadine, Making the green one red.” To Lady 
Macbeth, contrastingly, “A little water clears us of this deed. / How easy 
is it, then!” (2.2.57-72). Macbeth knows that the murder of Duncan is 
but the beginning: “We have scorched the snake, not killed it.” Lady 
Macbeth would prefer to believe that “What’s done is done” (3.2.14-15). 
Ironically, it is she, finally, who must endure visions of the most 
agonizing sort, sleepwalking in her distress and trying to rub away the 
“damned spot” that before seemed so easy to remove. “All the perfumes 



of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand,” she laments (5.1.35-52). 
This relationship between Macbeth and Lady Macbeth owes much to 
traditional contrasts between male and female principles. As in the 
pairing of Adam and Eve, the man is putatively the more rational of the 
two but knowingly shares his wife’s sin through fondness for her. She 
has failed to foresee the long-range consequences of sinful ambition and 
so becomes a temptress to her husband. The fall of man and woman into 
the bondage of sin takes place in an incongruous atmosphere of domestic 
intimacy and mutual concern; Lady Macbeth is motivated by ambition 
for her husband in much the same way that he sins to win her 
approbation. 

The fatal disharmony flawing this domestic accord is conveyed 
through images of sexual inversion. Lady Macbeth prepares for her 
ordeal with the incantation, “Come, you spirits / That tend on mortal 
thoughts, unsex me here ... Come to my woman’s breasts And take my 
milk for gall” (1.5.40-8). When she accuses her husband of unmanly 
cowardice and vows she would dash out the brains of her own infant for such 
effeminacy as he has displayed, he extols her with “Bring forth men-children 
only! For thy undaunted mettle should compose / Nothing but males” 
(1.7.73-5). She takes the initiative, devising and then carrying out the 
plan to drug Duncan’s chamber-guards with wine. This assumption of 
the dominant male role by the woman might well remind Elizabethan 
spectators of numerous biblical, medieval, and classical parallels 
deploring the ascendancy of passion over reason: Eve choosing for 
Adam, Noah’s wife taking command of the ark, the Wife of Bath 
dominating her husbands, Venus emasculating Mars, and others. 

In Macbeth, sexual inversion also allies Lady Macbeth with the witches 
or weird sisters, the bearded women. Their unnaturalness betokens 
disorder in nature, for they can sail in a sieve and “look not like 
th’inhabitants o’th’earth / And yet are on’t” (1.3.41-2). 
Characteristically, they speak in paradoxes: “When the battle’s lost and 
won,” “Fair is foul, and foul is fair” (1.1.4,11). Shakespeare probably 
drew on numerous sources to depict the witches: Holinshed’s Chronicles 
(from which he conflated two accounts, one of Duncan and another of 
King Duff slain by Donwald with the help of his wife). King James’s 
writings on witchcraft, Samuel Harsnett’s Declaration of Egregious Popish 
Impostures (used also for King Lear), and the accounts of the Scottish 



witch trials published around 1590. In the last, particularly, Shakespeare 
could have found mention of witches raising storms and sailing in sieves 
to endanger vessels at sea, performing threefold rituals blaspheming the 
Trinity, and brewing witches’ broth. Holinshed’s Chronicles refer to the 
Weird Sisters as “goddesses of destiny,” associating them with the three 
fates, Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, who hold the spinning distaff, draw 
off the thread of life, and cut it. In Macbeth, the Weird Sisters’ power to 
control fortune is curtailed, and they are portrayed as witches according 
to popular contemporary understanding, rather than as goddesses of 
destiny; nonetheless, witches were thought to be servants of the devil 
(Banquo wonders if the devil can speak true in their utterances, 
1.3.107), and through them Macbeth has made an ominous pact with 
evil itself. His visit to their seething cauldron in 4.1 brings him to the 
witches’ masters, those unknown powers that know his very thought and 
who tempt him with those equivocations of which Banquo has warned 
Macbeth. The popularity of witchlore tempted Shakespeare’s acting 
company to expand the witches’ scenes with spectacles of song and 
dance; even the Folio text we have evidently contains interpolations 
derived in part from Thomas Middleton’s The Witch (see especially 3.5 
and part of 4.1, containing mention of Middleton’s songs “Come away” 
and “Black spirits”). Nevertheless, Shakespeare’s original theme of a 
disharmony in nature remains clearly visible. 

The disharmonies of gender relations in Macbeth suggest another 
disturbing dimension of this tragedy. The play is filled with what Janet 
Adelman (in Cannibals, Witches, and Divorce, edited by Marjorie Garber, 
1985) aptly calls fantasies of maternal power. Macbeth, like many males, 
attempts to cope with his imaginings of a destructive maternal power 
and his fantasies of escape into a world fashioned and controlled solely 
by himself. Initially, he submits to his wife’s idea of manliness and 
commits murder in order to win her approval, destroying in the process 
a fatherly figure whose manhood is nonetheless ambivalently presented 
to us: Duncan is to be sure a nurturing father-king, but he is also too soft 
and trusting for his own good. Macbeth chooses to side with his 
masculinized wife against the gentler side of human nature, lauding her 
as a woman who should “Bring forth men-children only,” since her 
“undaunted mettle should compose / Nothing but males” (1.7.73-5), 
but, in the longer term, Macbeth finds himself desiccated by his own 



vulnerability to this masculinized mother. He turns unsuccessfully to the 
witches for the power he needs to make him author of himself; in the 
process of attempting to make himself wholly “masculine,” he manages 
instead to strip away from himself “honor, love, obedience, troops of 
friends,” and all the graces that should “accompany old age” (5.3.24-5). 
His nemesis is appropriately one who was not, in the normal sense, “of 
woman born,” since Macduff “was from his mother’s womb / Untimely 
ripped” (5.8.13-16). Macduff represents, in other words, the self- 
creating and invulnerable masculinity that Macbeth cannot fashion for 
himself. The ending of the play is distressingly absolute in its 
consolidation of male power—a reestablishment of control that seems 
necessary in view of the virulence of the maternal power the play has 
dared to unleash. 

Patterns of imagery throughout the play point similarly to disorders in 
nature and in human relationships. The murder of Duncan, like that of 
Caesar in Julius Caesar, is accompanied by signs of the heavens’ anger. 
Various observers report that chimneys blow down during the unruly 
night, that owls clamor and attack falcons, that the earth shakes, and 
that Duncan’s horses devour each other. (Some of these portents are 
from Holinshed.) Banquo’s ghost returns from the dead to haunt his 
murderer, prompting Macbeth to speak in metaphors of charnel houses 
and graves that send back their dead and of birds of prey that devour the 
corpses. The drunken porter who opens the gate to Macduff and Lennox 
after the murder (2.3) invokes images of judgment and everlasting 
bonfire, through which the scene takes on the semblance of hell gate and 
the Harrowing of Hell. Owls appear repeatedly in the imagery, along 
with other creatures associated with nighttime and horror: wolves, 
serpents, scorpions, bats, toads, beetles, crows, rooks. Darkness itself 
assumes tangible and menacing shapes of hidden stars or extinguished 
candles, a thick blanket shrouded “in the dunnest smoke of hell” 
(1.5.51), an entombment of the earth in place of “living light” (2.4.10), a 
scarf to hoodwink the eye of “pitiful day” (3.2.50), and a “bloody and 
invisible hand” to tear to pieces the lives of the virtuous (3.2.51-2). 
Sleep is transformed from “great nature’s second course” and a 
“nourisher” of life that “knits up the raveled sleave of care” (2.2.41-4) 
into “death’s counterfeit” (2.3.77) and a living hell for Lady Macbeth. 
Life becomes sterile for Macbeth, a denial of harvest, the lees or dregs of 



the wine and “the sere, the yellow leaf’ (5.3.23). In a theatrical 
metaphor, life becomes for him unreal, “a walking shadow, a poor player 
/ That struts and frets his hour upon the stage / And then is heard no 
more” (5.5.24-6). This theme of empty illusion carries over into the 
recurring image of borrowed or ill-fitting garments that belie the wearer. 
Macbeth is an actor, a hypocrite, whose “False face must hide what the 
false heart doth know” (1.7.83) and who must “Look like th’innocent 
flower, / But be the serpent under’t” (1.5.65-6). Even the show of grief 
is an assumed mask whereby evildoers deceive the virtuous, so much so 
that Malcolm, Donalbain, and Macduff learn to conceal their true 
feelings rather than be thought to “show an unfelt sorrow” (2.3.138). 

Blood is not only a literal sign of disorder but an emblem of Macbeth’s 
remorseless butchery, a “damned spot” on the conscience, and a promise 
of divine vengeance: “It will have blood, they say; blood will have 
blood” (3.4.123). The emphasis on corrupted blood also suggests disease, 
in which Macbeth’s tyranny is a sickness to his country as well as to 
himself. Scotland bleeds (4.3.32), needing a physician; Macduff and his 
allies call themselves “the med’cine of the sickly weal” (5.2.27). Lady 
Macbeth’s disease is incurable, something spiritually corrupt wherein 
“the patient / Must minister to himself’ (5.3.47-8). Conversely, the 
English King Edward is renowned for his divine gift of curing what was 
called the king’s evil, or scrofula (4.3.147-8). These images are generally 
paternalistic in their invocation of kings and fathers who heal and unite. 

Throughout, the defenders of righteousness are associated with 
positive images of natural order and with patriarchal control. Duncan 
rewards his subjects by saying, “I have begun to plant thee, and will 
labor / To make thee full of growing” (1.4.28-9). His arrival at Inverness 
Castle is heralded by signs of summer, sweet air, and “the temple- 
haunting martlet” (1.6.4). He is a fatherly figure, so much so that even 
Lady Macbeth balks at an act so like patricide. Macduff, too, is a father 
and husband whose family is butchered. The forest of Birnam marching 
to confront Macbeth, although rationally explainable as a device of 
camouflage for Macduff’s army, is emblematic of the natural order itself 
rising up against the monstrosity of Macbeth’s crimes. Banquo is, above 
all, a patriarchal figure, ancestor of the royal line governing Scotland 
and England at the time the play was written. These harmonies are to an 
extent restorative. Even the witches’ riddling prophecies. 



“th’equivocation of the fiend” (5.5.43), luring Macbeth into further 
atrocities with the vain promise of security, anticipate a just retribution. 

Nonetheless, the play’s vision of evil shakes us deeply. Scotland’s 
peace has been violated, so much so that “to do harm / Is often laudable, 
to do good sometime / Accounted dangerous folly” (4.2.76-8). Macduff 
has been forced to deny his proper manly role of protecting his wife and 
family; Lady Macduff and her son, along with young Siward, have had to 
pay with their innocent lives the terrible price of Scotland’s tyranny. In 
his frenzied attempt to prevent the fulfillment of the prophecy about 
Banquo’s lineage inheriting the kingdom, Macbeth has, like King Herod, 
slaughtered much of the younger generation on whom the future 
depends. We can only hope that the stability to which Scotland returns 
after his death will be lasting. Banquo’s line is to rule eventually and to 
produce a line of kings reaching down to the royal occupant to whom 
Shakespeare will present his play, but, when Macbeth ends, it is Malcolm 
who is king. The killing of a traitor (Macbeth) and the placing of his 
head on a pole replicate the play’s beginning in the treason and 
beheading of the Thane of Cawdor—a gentleman on whom Duncan built 
“An absolute trust” (1.4.14). Most troublingly, the humanly 
representative nature of Macbeth’s crime leaves us with little assurance 
that we could resist his temptation. The most that can be said is that 
wise and good persons such as Banquo and Macduff have learned to 
know the evil in themselves and to resist it as nobly as they can. 

Along with its timeless interest in murder and the human conscience, 
Macbeth is an intensely political play. It surely was viewed as such when 
it was first produced in 1606-1607. The drunken porter in 2.3 seemingly 
refers to the infamous attempt to blow up the houses of Parliament 
known as the Gunpowder Plot of 1605, and to the subsequent trial of the 
Jesuit Henry Garnet, the notorious “equivocator,” for his part in the 
conspiracy (2.3.8). Banquo fulfills a historical role as progenitor of the 
dynastic line that would lead eventually to James VI of Scotland, who 
had become James I of England in 1603. The pageant of “eight Kings and 
Banquo last” that Macbeth must witness on the occasion of his final visit 
to the Weird Sisters (4.1.111.1) ends with a glass or magic mirror 
showing many more kings bearing the appurtenances of royal office, 
including the “twofold balls and treble scepters” (4.1.121) that 
seemingly refer to James’s double coronation in 1603 as King of England 



and Scotland. Janies was keenly interested in witchcraft. Scotland was a 
constant worry on England’s northern border, aligning itself with France, 
marauding across the English border, tearing itself apart through clan 
violence, and, from an English point of view, manifesting the kind of 
tyranny that the English especially feared. The Scotland of this play thus 
helps to define, largely by contrast, what is thought to be truly English. 
The English King who is described as doing “A most miraculous work” in 
curing “the evil,” or scrofula, by his touch (4.3.147-8) suggests a 
flattering reference to James, who claimed this power of curing. This 
unnamed English king lends his support to the military attack against 
Macbeth through which the tyrant is finally overthrown. The play 
simultaneously incorporates an uneasy attitude of hostility toward 
Scotland along with a vision of union between the two countries that is 
brought about by the subjugation of Scotland to her southern neighbor. 
A rough kind of harmony is achieved out of disharmony. Macbeth’s act 
of murderous regicide is answered by another regicide in the name of 
English law. The quandaries of such a resolution may point to the 
ambivalence that many English people felt about their odd ruler from 
the north, the man who came to be known as “the wisest fool in 
Christendom.” 



MACBETH ON STAGE 


Theater managers have too often been unwilling to leave Macbeth as 
Shakespeare wrote it. The tampering began even during Shakespeare’s 
lifetime or shortly thereafter. Added music and business for the witches 
must have been included in performances prior to 1623, since 
interpolations of this sort are found in the original Folio text published 
in that year. Act 3, scene 5, consisting chiefly of an unnecessary 
appearance by the witch Hecate, is probably by another author, and the 
song “Black spirits” in Act 4, scene 1, is from a play by Thomas 
Middleton. 

To be sure, Simon Forman’s description of his visit to the Globe 
Theatre on April 20, 1611, suggests that he saw something close to what 
Shakespeare wrote. Forman, an astrologer and physician, tells of 
Macbeth and Banquo “riding through a wood” (were Richard Burbage 
and a fellow actor on horseback?) where they encountered “three 
women fairies or nymphs” who saluted Macbeth, “saying three times to 
him, ‘Hail, Macbeth, King of Codon’ ” (i.e.. Thane of Cawdor). Forman 
goes on to describe a banquet at which Macbeth “began to speak of 
noble Banquo, and to wish that he were there. And as he thus did, 
standing up to drink a carouse to him, the ghost of Banquo came and sat 
down in his chair beside him. And he, turning about to sit down again, 
saw the ghost of Banquo, which fronted [affronted] him so that he fell 
into a great passion of fear and fury.” All this sounds close to 
Shakespeare’s text, as one would expect of a performance some three or 
four years after Shakespeare wrote the play and while he was still an 
active member of his acting company, the King’s Men. Macbeth probably 
remained in repertory during those years. Richard Burbage is likely to 
have played Macbeth, and John Rice, a boy actor in the company, may 
have played Lady Macbeth in 1611 when Forman saw the play. But 
fidelity to Shakespeare’s intention was not to continue for long. 



The play that diarist Samuel Pepys saw and enjoyed in the 1660s had 
already been expanded to include a good deal of new spectacle. Pepys 
marveled, on April 19, 1667: “Here we saw Macbeth, which, though I 
have seen it often, yet it is one of the best plays for a stage, and variety 
of dancing and music, that ever I saw.” Earlier, in January of the same 
year, Pepys especially liked the “divertissement,” that is to say the song 
and dance. William Davenant provided the altered and augmented script 
for this production, not only amplifying the original through operatic 
and scenic splendor, but also symmetrically balancing the play with an 
enlarged role for Lady Macduff so that her invincible virtue might offset 
the wickedness of Lady Macbeth. A production of Davenant’s version in 
1672 at the Dorset Garden Theatre, according to John Downes, showed 
the play “being dressed in all its finery, as new clothes, new scenes, 
machines, as flyings for the witches, with all the singing and dancing in 
it.” Music was provided by Matthew Locke and others. Thomas Betterton 
enjoyed one of his great successes as Macbeth, and continued to play the 
part until 1707. The witches flew, danced, sang, and otherwise amused 
the spectators; their parts were taken by comic actors, and their 
costumes were meant to invite laughter. 

Macbeth had become something of an opera. The scenic effects and 
additional stage business were simply irresistible, and audiences 
continued to demand more than Shakespeare had provided. The operatic 
tradition continued well into the eighteenth century after Betterton had 
been succeeded as Macbeth by John Mills and James Quin, and Mary 
Porter had emerged as the most remarkable Lady Macbeth of the era— 
even better than Hannah Pritchard, according to the actor Charles 
Macklin. 

David Garrick made an attempt to restore Shakespeare’s play in 1744, 
though at the last minute, afraid of an adverse reaction, he partly backed 
down. He did reintroduce some of Shakespeare’s language, permitted the 
witches to rise from under the stage rather than enter in flight, and cut 
away the platitudinous moralisms that Davenant had supplied for Lady 
Macduff. On the other hand he omitted the murder of Lady Macduff and 
her son (4.2), left out the drunken Porter (2.3) as a blatant violation of 
classical strictures against including comic material in a tragedy, and 
then, somewhat incongruously perhaps, continued to provide the 
diverting song and dance of the witches to which audiences had grown 



so accustomed. Despite these unreformed accretions, Garrick’s 
interpretation of the lead role contributed to a new understanding of 
Shakespeare’s artistry. Garrick’s thoughtful soliloquies, intimately shared 
with the audience in the small Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, presented 
Macbeth as a sensitive and poetic man caught up in the horrid deed he 
could not resist. Hannah Pritchard, physically towering over Garrick as 
Lady Macbeth, was, in Thomas Davies’s words, “insensible to 
compunction and inflexibly bent to cruelty” as she shamed Macbeth into 
action with her ferocious strength of spirit. Together, this famous pair 
performed so compellingly that they lent authority and impetus to the 
new movement in literary criticism toward the study of character as the 
central feature of Shakespearean drama. 

Garrick performed Macbeth in contemporary eighteenth-century dress. 
The movement toward naturalistic and authentic setting and costume, 
with which the nineteenth century was to be increasingly fascinated, 
seems to have begun with West Digges at Edinburgh in 1757 and then 
Charles Macklin at Covent Garden in 1773, both of whom dressed in 
historical Scottish garb. (Garrick considered the idea in 1772 but finally 
rejected it.) Macklin’s costumes and sets were as yet far from accurate— 
he included cannon for Macbeth’s castle in a presumably eleventh- 
century Scottish setting long before the discovery of gunpowder, dressed 
Lady Macbeth in modern robes, and indeed wore a tunic himself that 
reflected early sixteenth-rather than eleventh-century fashion—but his 
attempt at least attested to a growing interest in historical realism. 

John Philip Kemble’s production at Drury Lane in 1794 was, according 
to theater historian and producer W. C. Oulton, distinguished by its 
realistic attention to the appearance of the witches: they were no longer 
dressed in “mittens, plaited caps, laced aprons, red stomachers, ruffs, 
etc., which was the dress of those weird sisters when Mesdames Beard, 
Champness, etc. represented them with Garrick’s Macbeth,” but appeared 
as “preternatural beings, distinguished only by the fellness of their 
purposes and the fatality of their delusions.” In the cauldron scene, 
serpents writhed around the evil spirits. Kemble was the first to treat 
Banquo’s ghost as a phantasm seen only by Macbeth. Kemble’s famous 
leading lady (and sister), Sarah Siddons, offered an intensely 
psychological portrayal of Lady Macbeth in the great tradition of Mary 
Porter and Hannah Pritchard. With her “turbulent and inhuman strength 



of spirit,” so much admired by William Hazlitt, Siddons was also able, 
especially in the sleepwalking scene, to move audiences with the 
suggestion of a desolate and tortured soul. She and Kemble did much to 
further Garrick’s and Pritchard’s exploitation of character as the essence 
of Shakespearean tragedy, further humanizing the portraits that they had 
developed. Yet Kemble did little to take away Davenant’s spectacle; 
Matthew Locke’s music was still to be heard, and scenic extravagance 
was abetted by the large size of the Drury Lane theater after it was 
renovated in 1794 and by the capacity of the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden (where Kemble and Siddons performed in 1800, 1803, 1809, and 
afterward). 

Still greater magnificence was on its way. Edmund Kean, a fierce 
devotee of visual authenticity, produced a version of Macbeth in 1814 
that, along with the music of Locke, provided new scenery of a 
splendidly romantic cast: a rocky pass and a bridge, a gallery and 
banquet hall in Macbeth’s castle, a cavern and “car of clouds,” Hecate’s 
cave, and much more. The ascent of Hecate in her chariot was 
particularly admired. Kean wore kilts over an armored breastplate in the 
first acts, as Kemble had done. William Charles Macready, who played 
Macbeth over a period of some thirty years (starting in 1820 at Covent 
Garden, and thereafter chiefly at Drury Lane opposite the brilliant Helen 
Faucit), devised striking atmospheric effects for his production at Drury 
Lane in 1837 in order to evoke the dark visionary realm that Macbeth 
inhabits. These effects included a mist that rose slowly in Act 1 to reveal 
a barren heath and highland landscape, a rustic bridge, later a royal 
march for Duncan, a castle interior at Dunsinane with torches and with 
servants carrying food, a walled courtyard of the same castle in Act 2, an 
opulent banquet scene, and a ghost entering through a trapdoor hidden 
from the audience by a cluster of servants. At Birnam Wood, each soldier 
was completely screened by the huge bough he carried, while the 
illusion of the forested army receded into the infinite distance of a 
diorama. To accommodate the scenic elaboration, Macready could not 
play Shakespeare’s complete text, omitting, among others, the Porter 
scene while preserving many of Davenant’s hoary alterations. 

Not until Samuel Phelps’s production of 1847 at the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre, in fact, did a theater manager summon the resolution to do 
away with the witch scenes of Davenant and limit the music to between 



acts. Phelps went on to restore the Porter (though cutting the second half 
of his speech), the killing of Lady Macduff and her son onstage, and the 
killing of Macbeth offstage, as in Shakespeare’s original. Objection was 
raised to the horror of some of Phelps’s restorations, and in later 
productions he eliminated the murder of Macduffs young son and 
Macduff’s entry with Macbeth’s head on a pole. Phelps provided some 
striking effects of “darkness visible” by means of gauze screens and 
imaginative lighting. His own acting of Macbeth was rugged and 
energetic, less poetic and haunted than Macready’s or Edwin Booth’s, 
but, as one critic wrote, “robust and terrible, and, to my mind, closer to 
the spirit of Shakespeare.” 

Phelps’s courageous restoration was almost immediately undone, 
however, by Charles Kean, who resuscitated Locke and Davenant in an 
especially magnificent spectacle at the Princess’s Theatre in 1853. Gone 
once again was the scene of Lady Macduff and her son and the slaying of 
Macbeth off stage. Instead of striving for textual accuracy, Kean lavished 
all his attention on what he took to be an authentic reproduction of 
eleventh-century Scotland. Reasoning that the era in question was one of 
Danish invasion, Kean devised tunics, mantles, and cross-gartering of 
Danish and Anglo-Saxon style, along with feathered helmets, 
particolored woolens, and iron mail sewn on cloth or leather. His sets 
aimed at architectural reconstruction as well, with sloping roofs 
supported by Saxon pillars and the like. The Victorian age, besotted by 
the delights of scenic splendor in the theater, simply was not ready to 
give up the opportunities that Davenant and Locke had provided for 
visual and musical elaboration. Kean’s production did not, to be sure, 
delight everyone: Lloyd’s Weekly complained that “in Garrick’s day we 
had a Macbeth without the costume, and now we have the costume 
without Macbeth.” If the lavish spectacle, the inclusion of music, and the 
focus on the main characters at the expense of lesser figures threatened 
to overwhelm Shakespeare’s play, it did provide the cultural matrix in 
which Giuseppe Verdi could write his Italian opera, Macbeth (first 
performed in 1847, revised in 1865). 

Late nineteenth-century theater managers gave full expression to the 
prevailing taste in opulent historical realism. Henry Irving, at the 
Lyceum Theatre in 1875 and 1888, chose to revive eleventh-century 
Scotland once again while banishing Lady Macduff and her son and 



including songs from stage tradition, though he did restore the drunken 
Porter. Ellen Terry excelled in Irving’s 1888 production as Lady 
Macbeth: she was, as one critic wrote, “the stormy dominant woman of 
the eleventh century equipped with the capricious emotional subtlety of 
the nineteenth century.” Sarah Bernhardt startled audiences in 1884 at 
the Gaiety Theatre by coming onstage in the sleepwalking scene barefoot 
and in a clinging nightdress. Tommaso Salvini (1884, Covent Garden) 
and Johnston Forbes-Robertson (1898, Lyceum Theatre) continued the 
tradition of bulky and nearly unmovable sets. Herbert Beerbohm Tree 
(1911, His Majesty’s Theatre) paid particular attention to beautiful stage 
pictures—Lady Macbeth (Violet Vanbrugh) in a long scarf of crimson silk 
or veiled in black. Lady Macbeth ascending and descending a staircase in 
defiance of the requirements of Shakespeare’s text for the sleepwalking 
scene, torches glowing in the dark, an exquisite set for the murder of 
Duncan—which inevitably required extensive cutting and reduction of 
the number of scenes. Frank Benson, who directed the play in nine 
different seasons between 1896 and 1911 at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
summed up in his own way what nineteenth-century staging and 
interpretation had to offer. 

A new direction manifested itself in William PoeTs return to the 
original Folio text in a performance by the Shakespeare Reading Society 
in 1895. Though anticipated by Garrick and especially Phelps in regard 
to textual restoration, Poel went beyond them in staging the play as an 
Elizabethan drama, not as a Scottish one, using Elizabethan dress and a 
thrust apron stage. Change was in the air, and by 1915 and 1918 Sybil 
Thorndike at the Old Vic played Lady Macbeth as though she and her 
husband were “ ‘big capitalists’ in a tragic partnership” (Dennis 
Bartholomeusz, Macbeth and the Players, p. 226, quoting Thorndike). 
Lewis Casson, at the Prince’s Theatre in 1926, tried to reconcile the 
scenic realism of Tree and Kean with Casson’s interest in the staging 
theories of Poel and Harley Granville-Barker. Sybil Thorndike again 
played Lady Macbeth. Harcourt Williams, at the Old Vic in 1930, 
provided simple sets and swift-paced action for John Gielgud’s subtle 
portrait of Macbeth’s moral isolation. Tyrone Guthrie dropped the 
witches from the opening scene of his Old Vic production of 1934, 
arguing that they should not be allowed to govern the entire tragedy; his 
Macbeth, played by Charles Laughton with Flora Robson as Lady 



Macbeth, was a man caught in conflict between his noble qualities and 
the destructive ambition that those very qualities seemed to generate. 

Innovation encouraged further experiment. Theodore Komisarjevsky 
used modern dress against a backdrop of the howitzers and field 
uniforms of World War 1 for his Macbeth at Stratford-upon-Avon in 1933. 
Komisarjevsky’s witches were old hags who rifled the corpses of soldiers 
slain in battle and used palmistry to tell the fortunes of Macbeth and 
Banquo. John Gielgud directed Ralph Richardson as Macbeth at 
Stratford-upon-Avon in 1952 on an abstract set of menacing dark masses 
lit only by torchlight. In Glen Byam Shaw’s memorable production at 
Stratford-upon-Avon three years later, with Laurence Olivier and Vivien 
Leigh as Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, the brutality of the murder of Lady 
Macduff and her son was in keeping with the production’s bleakly 
formidable set and unsparing confrontation with uncontrollable evil. 
Interpretations have ranged from Guthrie’s excision of the witches in Act 
1, scene 1, to more predetermined views of Macbeth’s tragedy, as in 
Stratford, Ontario’s Macbeth of 1983, in which the witches hovered 
everywhere and even took the part of the third murderer of Banquo so 
that they could enable Fleance to escape as predicted, or the Kabuki 
Macbeth of Chicago’s Wisdom Bridge Theatre, 1983, in which the 
witches were puppetmasters guiding the players in their drama by 
invisible wires. 

The Boston Theatre Works production in 2002, directed by Jason 
Slavick, began and ended with the three kohl-eyed witches, whose 
control over all the action was made clear by having them double each 
of the smaller parts, including the Porter; while, in the opposite 
direction, in 2004, Anton Krause directed the play at the South London 
Theatre with no witches at all and their lines transposed to voices in 
Macbeth’s own subconscious. 

Contemporary productions have, then, been willing to experiment 
with nontraditional stagings that offered a candid exploration of evil, 
often in the context of the modern experience of war and terror. Orson 
Welles directed a Macbeth with an all-black cast at New York’s Lafayette 
Theater in 1936, with the witches replaced by voodoo practitioners. 
Peter Hall’s production at Stratford-upon-Avon in 1967 consciously 
explored what Hall termed “the metaphysics of evil,” opening with a 
large white sheet that fluttered away at the approach of the witches to 



reveal a blood-red carpet. At Stratford, Ontario, in 1971, Peter Gill 
directed a Macbeth centered on the idea of tyranny, with throngs of 
“poor people” present as the silent victims of the powerful. In 1974, at 
the height of interest in the Watergate scandal, Edward Berkeley 
directed the play for the New York Shakespeare Festival, on a grim set 
composed of subway grates, as a study of public corruption and the 
inner wastage it involves. The following year, at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Trevor Nunn produced a dark, brooding version of the play, with Nicol 
Williamson playing Macbeth, in the words of drama critic Irving Wardle, 
as “a secretive man who becomes more and more unreachable until by 
the end events are happening only in his head.” Two years later, at The 
Other Place in Stratford, Nunn brilliantly directed Ian McKellen and Judi 
Dench on a small, bare stage with a few crates as props, emphasizing the 
claustrophobic world created by Macbeth’s manic evil. Adrian Noble’s 
Macbeth, starring Jonathan Pryce, at Stratford-upon-Avon in 1986, was 
domestic and introverted, all the more terrifying for being so, finding the 
tragedy in Macbeth’s inability to live with the consequences of his 
actions and their ramifications. In 1999, Greg Doran’s brilliant direction 
at the Swan Theatre in Stratford-upon-Avon set the play (with Antony 
Sher as Macbeth) in a modern militaristic society, recalling the violent 
world of the former Yugoslavia, while at London’s Albery Theatre in 
2002, Edward Hall cast Sean Bean and Samantha Bond as Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth in a successful production set in the cold, urban landscape 
of a war-torn city. 

But even traditional stagings still can work powerfully. At New York’s 
Public Theater in 1998, George C. Wolfe directed the play as an action- 
packed mystery set in eleventh-century Scotland and played in a theater 
space redesigned to recall the amphitheaters of Shakespeare’s London. 
Alec Baldwin and Angela Bassett were charismatic and sexy leads, whose 
obvious attraction to one another impelled the fast-paced drama. 
Dominic Cooke’s production for the RSC in 2004 was similarly fast- 
paced, if more psychologically nuanced, and played, as so many 
Macbeths are these days, without an interval. Greg Hicks’s Macbeth was 
cool and ironic, an almost disinterested participant in his own tragedy, 
while Sian Thomas’s Lady Macbeth revealed the ambition that drives 
them on. Clearly the play works well in the theater, not least because the 
tragedy unfolds comfortably within “the two hours’ traffic of our stage.” 



In whatever guise, and in spite of its notoriety for being bad luck in the 
theater, Macbeth has attracted a remarkable roster of great performers in 
modern times: Judith Anderson, Alec Guinness, Pamela Brown, Donald 
Wolfit, Michael Redgrave, Godfrey Tearle, Diana Wynyard, Paul Rogers, 
Albert Finney, Simone Signoret, Michael Hordern, Christopher Plummer, 
Eric Porter, Jason Robards, Jr., Christopher Walken, F. Murray Abraham, 
Derek Jacobi, Janet Suzman, and Peter O’Toole, to name only some. 



MACBETH ON SCREEN 


Shakespeare could not, of course, have imagined a world in which 
people would see performances of his plays projected onto large or small 
screens rather than acted live in theaters, but that has become the case. 
In the more than one hundred years since the first film of a Shakespeare 
play was made (in 1899, an excerpt from Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree’s 
production of King John), the screen has become Shakespeare’s proper 
medium no less than the stage or the printed page. If Shakespeare’s 
works are undisputedly literary classics and staples of our theatrical 
repertories, they have also inescapably become a part of the modern 
age’s love affair with film. In a movie theater, on a television screen, or 
on a DVD player, Shakespeare’s plays live for us, and thereby reach 
audiences much greater than those that fill our theaters. 

It is, however, a development not always welcomed. Some critics 
complain that Shakespeare on screen is different from (and worse than) 
Shakespeare in the theater. Certainly it is a distinct experience to see a 
play in a darkened movie theater with actors larger than life. It is 
different, too, to see it on a television screen with actors smaller than 
they are in life, and where the experience of play watching is inevitably 
more private than in any theater. 

But there are obvious advantages as well. On screen, performances are 
preserved and allowed easily to circulate. If films of Shakespeare may 
sometimes lack the exhilarating provisionality of live theater, they gain 
the not insignificant benefit of easy accessibility. In a town without a 
theater company one can see a Shakespeare play virtually at will. Some 
newly filmed version of a Shakespeare play is released seemingly every 
year. A video or DVD can be rented even if the film itself has passed 
from the local cineplex. And on video we can replay—even interrupt— 
the performance, allowing it to repeat itself as we attend to details that 
might otherwise be missed. 



Filmed Shakespeare is indeed different from staged Shakespeare or 
Shakespeare read, but it is no less valuable for being so. It provides a 
way—and for most of us the most convenient way—to see the plays. For 
people who cannot get to the theater and who find the printed text 
difficult to imagine as a theatrical experience, filmed Shakespeare offers 
easy access to a performance. For students for whom the language of a 
play often seems stilted and archaic, the enactment clarifies the 
psychological and social relations of the characters. For all of us who 
love Shakespeare, his availability on film gives us an archive of 
performances to be viewed and enjoyed again and again. It is no less an 
authentic experience than seeing Shakespeare in the theater, for the 
modern theater (even the self-conscious anachronisms like the rebuilt 
Globe) imposes its own anachronisms upon the plays (as indeed does a 
modern printed edition like this one). And arguably, as many like to 
claim, if Shakespeare lived today he would most likely have left 
Stratford for Hollywood. 

On stage, Macbeth suffers under such a reputation for bad luck that 
theater folk refer to it euphemistically as “the Scottish play” rather than 
pronounce that fearful name. Not so in the world of film and television. 
Macbeth has inspired several memorable versions on screen and at least 
two that are excellent. With its frightening witches and apparitions, its 
ghost scene, and its intimate depiction of a conspiratorial murder that 
leads inexorably to devastating consequences, Macbeth positively invites 
the kinds of visualization that film and television make possible. 

Orson Welles’s Macbeth (1948) helped show the way. One must make 
large allowances for its having been filmed in twenty-three days on a 
skimpy budget of $700,000, with the result that the sets are huddled 
together, the costumes a jumble of inconsistency, the spoken words 
poorly synchronized and bewilderingly uttered in an attempt at Scots 
dialect, and some of the acting inadequately discharged. The Holl 5 nvood 
studio officials in charge of production so disliked what they saw that 
Welles’s film was cut to eighty-six minutes. Critics were generally hostile 
when the film first appeared. Only later, in 1980, when the excised 
footage was restored to the original total of 105 minutes, did audiences 
begin to appreciate what Welles had accomplished. Welles’s Macbeth is a 
man so desperate for power that he only partly understands what he is 
doing. His act of murder is trancelike, out of control; in the aftermath of 



this dreadful act, he attempts to submerge a guilty conscience by his 
heavy drinking. Events are seen from his distracted perspective. We as 
audience witness the ghost of Banquo over Macbeth’s shoulder, as if 
through his brain; we experience with Macbeth the appearances and 
disappearances of the ghost that film can so persuasively present to us as 
the figments of an overworked imagination. The camera work is, at these 
times, truly cinematic, though elsewhere Welles draws heavily on his 
experience in radio (with voice-over soliloquies) and on stage (especially 
his all-black “voodoo” production of Macbeth for the Federal Theater 
Project in Harlem’s Lafayette Theatre in 1936 and his later staging of the 
play for the Utah Shakespeare Festival). Low-angle and deep-focus shots 
recall the filming techniques of Citizen Kane. As is often the case in 
Welles’s work, the film is really about him, and some of the supporting 
roles (Jeanette Nolan as Lady Macbeth, Dan O’Herlihy as Macduff, 
Roddy McDowall as Malcolm) are uneven. Welles himself is more 
bombastic than introspective. Also characteristic of Welles is the 
rewriting of the narrative, with an invented Holy Father (Alan Napier) 
representing the forces of Christianity doing battle with the forces of 
paganism in the persons of the three Weird Sisters, ludicrously visualized 
in a Black Mass. 

Akira Kurosawa’s Throne of Blood (black and white, 1957, titled in 
Japanese Kumonosu-Djo or “The Castle of the Spider’s Web”) is one of 
the great films of its era, Shakespearean or otherwise. After a mournful 
prelude in which a chorus sings of time’s inevitable destructiveness, and 
a sequence in which the Duncan figure of this film, Tsuzuki (Takamaru 
Sasaki), receives intelligence reports of the fighting against his enemy 
and the treason of the Cawdor-like Fujimaki, we watch as Washizu 
(Toshiro Mifune) and his friend Miki (Minoru Chiaki) lose their way in a 
nightmarishly storm-lashed forest and thereupon encounter a ghostlike 
evil spirit (Chieko Naniwa) who eerily prophesies that Washizu, now the 
commander of Fort One, will come to rule over the North Mansion and 
then the Spider’s Web Castle of Tsuzuki. Miki is destined to become the 
ruler of Fort One, but it is his son who is to be the eventual commander 
of the castle. Thus does Kurosawa relocate the Macbeth story in the 
strife-torn, warlord-dominated world of late-fifteenth- and early- 
sixteenth-century Japan. Lady Asaji (Isuzu Yamada) is the relentlessly 
determined wife of Washizu, seeking vicariously through her husband 



the exercise of power that restrictive samurai customs will not permit a 
woman. Dispensing entirely with Shakespeare’s text, this subtitled 
Japanese film does a remarkable job of finding its own words and 
images to convey the intensity and terrifying beauty of Shakespeare’s 
poetry. Washizu is given no soliloquies, and his wife is as demurely soft- 
spoken as her wifely role and Noh acting tradition demand; in the taut 
sequence leading up to and extending beyond the murder of Tsuzuki, no 
word is spoken for seven breathtaking minutes. Later, a riderless white 
horse returning to the castle becomes a mute signal to us that Miki has 
been murdered at Washizu’s instigation. Washizu is finally brought to 
account by his own troops, transfixed by hundreds of arrows as due 
punishment for his having so desecrated the samurai code. 

The best televised dramatization of Macbeth is Trevor Nunn’s version 
of 1979, based on his hare-stage 1976 production for the Royal 
Shakespeare Company at Stratford-upon-Avon’s experimental and low- 
budget The Other Place. Against a blacked-out backdrop and with few 
props (with a circle of light surrounded by chairs and darkness taking 
the place of stools; beer crates had been placed in front of the spectators 
in the staged version, allowing the actors to sit there from time to time 
before entering the circular lighted arena), this Macbeth focuses on the 
intense interplay of husband and wife, as Macbeth (Ian McKellen) and 
his lady (Judi Dench) work themselves up to murder their royal guest. 
As portrayed by Griffith Jones, King Duncan is so meek and gracious in 
his half-blinded old age that the crime is simply horrific in its violation 
of hospitality and all human decency. The king’s son Malcolm (Roger 
Rees) is a young man of massive decency, forced by cruel circumstance 
to prevaricate briefly with Macduff as a test and as a precaution against 
treachery. Banquo (John Woodvine) is Macbeth’s equal in shrewd 
intelligence while at the same time able to resist the insidious 
temptations that he too finds intriguing. Macduff (Bob Peck) is so 
genuinely pious and loving of his country that his goodness stands out in 
bold relief against the evils of regicide and tyranny. Yet McKellen and 
Dench are anything but pasteboard villains. McKellen traverses an 
extraordinary range of emotions from self-confidence to terror and 
despair as his conscience wages a losing battle with his ambition. Dench 
as Lady Macbeth prevails over her husband, despite her unnerving 
vacillation between resolve and uncertainty, only to collapse later into 



the hellish nightmare of her sleepwalking. Nunn’s secret as director 
seems to have been in capturing on television the magic of the staged 
original by subverting the conventions of television realism. Seldom 
have the critics been so unanimous in their praise. 

When compared with the powerful achievements of Kurosawa and 
Nunn, Roman Polanski’s Macbeth (1971), funded in large part by Hugh 
Hefner’s Playboy Productions and coming in the wake of the 1969 
murder of Polanski’s pregnant wife, Sharon Tate, by cult members of the 
Charles Manson “family,” seems partly calculated to appeal to prurient 
interests. Nor does Polanski skirt the least opportunity for 
sensationalism. The witches are nude, albeit grotesquely unattractive 
enough to frustrate the expectations of Playboy regulars. Bloody violence 
predominates in actions that Shakespeare chooses to hide from view: 
Macbeth (Jon Finch) slaughters King Duncan (Nicholas Selby) with 
repeated gashes; the body of the murdered Banquo (Martin Shaw) floats 
head downward in a stream with an ax buried between his shoulder 
blades; in the banquet scene, Banquo’s ghost bleeds from a slit throat; 
Macduff (Terence Bayler) beheads Macbeth with a decisive blow. 
Macbeth hallucinates a babe being “untimely ripped” from the womb. 
The violence and bloodshed that are assuredly at the heart of 
Shakespeare’s play are never mitigated in Polanski’s grim saga. The 
film’s political vision is also unrelentingly dark in the vein of Jan Kott’s 
Shakespeare Our Contemporary: Ross (John Stride) is no loyal follower 
but a cunning opportunist ready to outdo the villainy of Macbeth 
himself, while King Duncan’s younger son, Donalbain (Paul Shelley), 
seethes with frustrated ambition, so that we are to understand that the 
cycle of violent overthrow with which the play is so concerned will 
continue to plague Scotland. An epilogue shows Donalbain visiting the 
Weird Sisters, drawn irresistibly to their malevolent counsel. Picturesque 
landscapes and medieval fortresses, filmed in Wales and 
Northumberland, visually offset the horrors enacted within the stony 
precincts of these castles. Rich furnishings, livestock, and sound effects 
keep the scene in continual motion. Warfare is for Polanski a theater of 
cruelty made up of gallows, hanging corpses, and butchery. At twenty- 
eight years of age. Finch plays a very young Macbeth opposite an even 
younger Lady Macbeth (Francesca Annis, age twenty-five). Their 
soliloquies are delivered for the most part as voice-overs. Annis is naked 



for her sleepwalking scene. At their best, husband and wife suggest an 
insidious symbiotic relationship between eroticism and power. The 
whole effect seemed trendily poised as a commentary on the violent 
confrontation and disillusionment about Vietnam and American political 
life in the late 1960s and early 1970s. 

For his 1982 contribution to the Shakespeare Plays series, the director 
Jack Gold cast Nicol Williamson and Jane Lapotaire as a fiercely 
dynamic Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, well supported by Ian Hogg as 
Banquo, Tony Doyle as Macduff, and Mark Dignam as Duncan. Yet the 
production was considered murky by most critics, to whom Williamson’s 
voice seemed strangulated, rasping, and harsh, in an interpretation that 
came across as conscience-stricken, self-deceived, and schizophrenic. 
Lapotaire, in the view of some critics, gave a memorably sexualized 
interpretation of her “unsex me here” speech; to others, the effect was 
embarrassing. This production was, in short, controversial, falling below 
the standard set by the BBC earlier in a stirring interpretation broadcast 
in 1970 and again in 1975, with Eric Porter as a Macbeth who grows as 
his character descends into evil and Janet Suzman as a Lady Macbeth 
whose performance captures the sexual vitality that the part requires. An 
even earlier televised production of note, presented by Hallmark on NBC 
on November 28, 1954, in pioneering color transmission, starred Judith 
Anderson as a Lady Macbeth of considerable grandeur and Maurice 
Evans as a somewhat disappointing Macbeth; both tend to orate. A 
second Hallmark production with Anderson and Evans, filmed in color 
on location in Scotland, was broadcast in 1960; it became for a time a 
staple of classroom use. 

Macbeth has inspired adaptations and spin-offs of note, none of them 
remotely worthy of comparison with Kurosawa’s Throne of Blood. Joe 
MacBeth (1955) stars Paul Douglas in the title role as a Chicago mobster 
who is rewarded by the boss. Big Duca (Gregoire Aslan), with a splendid 
mansion on Lakeview Drive for rubbing out a troublesome rival; abetted 
by his attractive wife, Lily (Ruth Roman), Joe takes advantage of Duca’s 
visit to a house party at the MacBeths’ to murder the boss as they are 
swimming in the lake. Men of Respect (1991) is a New York gangster 
thriller about a certain Mike Battaglia (John Turturro) who claws his 
way to the top in partnership with his ambitious wife Ruthie (Katherine 
Borowitz) by killing the godfather of his Mafia empire, Charlie d’Amico 



(Rod Steiger). A cycle of violence ensues in which Mike’s friend Bankie 
(Dennis Farina as the Banquo equivalent) is taken care of, though 
Bankie’s son Philly manages to escape. Eventually another godfather 
takes over. A filmed production of Verdi’s opera, Macbeth, of uncertain 
date, is obtainable on video. 


Macbeth 

Filmography 


1908 

Vitagraph 

J. Stuart Blackton, director 

Macbeth—William V. Ranous 
Lady Macbeth—Louise Carver 
Macduff—Paul Panzer Duncan—Charles Kent 

2. 1911 

Cooperative Cinematograph Co. 

Frank R. Benson, director 

Macbeth—Frank R. Benson 

3. 1916 (not extant) 

Reliance Motion Picture Corp. 

D. W. Griffith, producer 
John Emerson, director 

Macbeth—Herbert Beerbohm Tree 
Lady Macbeth—Constance Collier 
Malcolm—Lawrence Noskowski 
Macduff—Wilfred Lucas 
Banquo—Ralph Lewis 
Duncan—Spottiswoode Aitken 

4. 1922 

Master Productions 

H. B. Parkinson, producer and director 



Macbeth—Russell Thorndike 
Lady Macbeth—Sybil Thorndike 

5. 1946 

Willow Productions 
David Bradley, producer 
Thomas A. Blair, director 

Macbeth—David Bradley 
Lady Macbeth—Jain Wilimorsky 
Macduff—William Bartholomay 
Duncan—Louis Northrop 

6. 1948 

Republic Pictures and Mercury Films 
Orson Welles, producer and director 

Macbeth—Orson Welles 
Lady Macbeth—Jeanette Nolan 
Malcolm—Roddy McDowall 
Macduff—Dan O’Herlihy 
Banquo—Edgar Barrier 
Duncan—Erskine Sandford 

7. 1954 

Hallmark Hall of Fame (TV) 

George Schaefer, producer and director 

Macbeth—Maurice Evans Lady Macbeth—Judith Anderson 

Malcolm—Roger Hamilton 

Macduff—Richard Waring 

Banquo—Staats Cotsworth 

Duncan—House Jameson 

8. 1970, 1975 
BBC 

Cedric Messina, producer 
John Gorrie, director 



Macbeth—Eric Porter 
Lady Macbeth—Janet Suzman 
Macduff—John Woodvine 
Banquo—John Thaw 

9. 1971 

Playboy Productions and Columbia Pictures 
Hugh Hefner, producer 
Roman Polanski, director 

Macbeth—Jon Finch 
Lady Macbeth—Francesca Annis 
Malcolm—Stephan Chase 
Macduff—Terence Bayler 
Banquo—Martin Shaw 
Duncan—Nicholas Selby 

10. 1979 

Thames Television (TV version of 1976 production by RSC) 
Trevor Nunn, producer 

Trevor Nunn (stage), Philip Casson (television), directors 

Macbeth—Ian McKellen 
Lady Macbeth—Judi Dench 
Malcolm—Roger Rees 
Macduff—Rob Peck 

Banquo—John Woodvine Duncan—Griffith Jones 
11.1982 

Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts 
Raymond Crinkley, producer 
Sarah Caldwell, director 

Macbeth—Philip Anglim 

Lady Macbeth—Maureen Anderman Malcolm—John Vickery 
Macduff—J. Kenneth Campbell 
Banquo—Fritz Sperberg 
Duncan—Neil Vipond 



12. 1983 

BBC/Time-Life Television 
Shaun Sutton, producer 
Jack Gold, director 

Macbeth—Nicol Williamson 
Lady Macbeth—Jane Lapotaire 
Macduff—Tony Doyle 
Banquo—Ian Hogg 
Duncan—Mark Dignam 

13. 1988 

Thames Television 

Charles Warren, producer and director 

Macbeth—Michael Jayston Lady Macbeth—Barbara Leigh 
Hunt 

Malcolm—David Weston 
Macduff—Gary Watson 

14. 1997 

Cromwell Productions 

Bob Carruthers, Shona Donaldson, David McWhinnie, George Mitchell, 
and Gary Russell, producers 
Jeremy Freeston, director 

Macbeth—Jason Connery Lady Macbeth—Helen Baxendale 

Malcolm—Ross Dunsmore 

Macduff—Kenneth Bryans 

Banquo—Graham McTavish 

Duncan—John Corvin 

Adaptations: 

1. 1955, Joe MacBeth 
Film Locations: A Frankovich Production 
Ken Hughes, director 


Joe MacBeth—Paul Douglas 



Lily MacBeth—Ruth Roman 
Big Dutch—Harry Green 
Duca—Gregoire Aslan 


2. 1957, Throne of Blood iKumonosu-Djo, or “The Castle of the Spider’s 
Web”) 

Toho Company Ltd. 

Akira Kurosawa, director 

Taketori Washizu (Macbeth)—Toshiro Mifune Lady Asaji 
Washizu (Lady Macbeth)—Isuzu Yamada 
Miki (Banquo)—Minoru Chiaki 

3. 1991, Men of Respect 

Central Film City / Arthur Goldblatt Productions 
William Reilly, director 

Mike Battaglia—John Turturro 

Ruth Battaglia—Katherine Borowitz Bankie Como—Dennis 
Farina 

Duffy—Peter Boyle 
Charlie D’Amico—Rod Steiger 



MACBETH 



[Dramatis Personae 


DUNCAN, King of Scotland 
his sons 

MALCOLM 

DONALBAIN 

MACBETH, Thane ofGlamis, later of Cawdor, later King of Scotland 

LADY MACBETH 

BANQuo, a thane of Scotland 
FLEANCE, his son 
MACDUFF, Thane of Fife 
LADY MACDUFF 

SON of Macduff and Lady Macduff 
thanes and noblemen of Scotland 

LENNOX 

ROSS 

MENTEITH 

ANGUS 

CAITHNESS 

siwARD, Earl of Northumberland 

YOUNG SIWARD, his son 

SEYTON, an officer attending Macbeth 



Another lord 

ENGLISH DOCTOR 
SCOTTISH DOCTOR 

GENTLEWOMAN attending Lady Macbeth 
CAPTAIN serving Duncan 
PORTER 
OLD MAN 

Three murderers of Banquo 
EiRST MURDERER at Macduff’s costle 
MESSENGER to Lady Macbeth 

MESSENGER to Lady Macduff 

SERVANT to Macbeth 
SERVANT to Lady Macbeth 
Three witches or weird sisters 

HECATE 

Three apparitions 

Lords, Gentlemen, Officers, Soldiers, Murderers, and Attendants 


SCENE: Scotland; England] 



1.1 Thunder and lightning. Enter three Witches. 

FIRST WITCH 

When shall we three meet again? 

In thunder, lightning, or in rain? 

SECOND WITCH 

When the hurlyburly’s done. 

When the battle’s lost and won. 

THIRD WITCH 

That will be ere the set of sun. 

FIRST WITCH 

Where the place? 

SECOND WITCH Upon the heath. 

THIRD WITCH 

There to meet with Macbeth. 

FIRST WITCH I come. Grimalkins ! 

SECOND WITCH Paddock^ calls. 

THIRD WITCH Anonio. 

ALL 

Fair is foul, and foul is fair. 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. 

Exeunt. 


1.2 Alarum within. Enter King [Duncan], Malcolm, Donalbain, Lennox, 
with attendants, meeting a bleeding Captain. 


DUNCAN 

What bloody man is that? He can report, 

As seemeth by his plight, of the revolt 
The newest stated. 

MALCOLM This is the sergeant^ 

Who like a good and hardy soldier fought 
’Gainst my captivity.—Hail, brave friend! 

Say to the King the knowledge of the broil^ 

As thou didst leave it. 

CAPTAIN Doubtful it stood. 

As two spents swimmers that do cling together And choke their art. 
The merciless Macdonwald—^ 

Worthy to be a rebel, for to that 
The multiplying villainies of nature 
Do swarm upon him—from the Western Isles 
Of kerns and gallowglasses is supplied; 

And Fortune, on his damned quarrel smiling, 14 
Showed like a rebel’s whore. But all’s too weak; 

For brave Macbeth— well he deserves that namei^ — Disdaining 
Fortune, with his brandished steel. 

Which smoked with bloody execution. 

Like valor’s minioni^ carved out his passage Till he faced the slave20, 
Which ne’er shook hands nor bade farewell to him2i 
Till he unseamed him from the nave to th’ chops22, And fixed his head 
upon our battlements. 

DUNCAN 

Oh, valiant cousin24, worthy gentleman! 

CAPTAIN 

As whence the sun ’gins his reflection25 

Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break. So from that spring 


whence comfort seemed to come 
Discomfort swells. Mark, King of Scotland, mark. 

No sooner justice had, with valor armed. 

Compelled these skippingso kerns to trust their heels But the 
Norweyan lord, surveying vantage^i. With furbished arms and new 
supplies of men. 

Began a fresh assault. 

DUNCAN 

Dismayed not this our captains, Macbeth and 
Banquo? 

CAPTAIN 

Yes, as sparrows eagles,35 or the hare the lion. 

If 1 say sooth36, i must report they were 

As cannons overcharged with double cracks37, So they doubly 
redoubled strokes upon the foe. 

Except39 they meant to bathe in reeking wounds Or memorize another 
Golgotha40, 1 cannot tell. 

But 1 am faint. My gashes cry for help. 

DUNCAN 

So well thy words become thee as thy wounds; 

They smack of honor both.—Go get him surgeons. 

[Exit Captain, attended.] 

Enter Ross and Angus. 

Who comes here? 

MALCOLM The worthy Thane45 of Ross. 

LENNOX What a haste looks through his eyes! 

So should he look that seems to47 speak things strange. 

ROSS God save the King! 

DUNCAN Whence cam’st thou, worthy thane? 

ROSS From Fife, great King, 


where the Norweyan banners flout^i the sky And fan our people 
cold52. 

Norway himself, with terrible numbers^s, Assisted by that most 
disloyal traitor, 

The Thane of Cawdor, began a dismal^s conflict. Till that Bellona’s 
bridegroom, lapped in proofs^, Confronted him with self- 
comparisons57, Point against point, rebellious arm ’gainst arm. 

Curbing his lavish spirit; and to conclude. 

The victory fell on us. 

DUNCAN Great happiness! 

ROSS That now 

Sweno, the Norway s’ king, craves composition's; Nor would we deign 
him burial of his men 

Till he disbursed at Saint Colme’s lnch64 

Ten thousand dollars^s to our general use. 

DUNCAN 

No more that Thane of Cawdor shall deceive 

Our bosom interest. Go pronounce his present^^ death. And with his 
former title greet Macbeth. 

ROSS I’ll see it done. 

DUNCAN 

What he hath lost noble Macbeth hath won. 

Exeunt. 


1.3 Thunder. Enter the three Witches. 

FIRST WITCH Where hast thou been, sister? 
SECOND WITCH Killing swine. 

THIRD WITCH SistCT, whCTC thoU? 


FIRST WITCH 


A sailor’s wife had chestnuts in her lap, 

And munched, and munched, and munched. “Give me,” quoth L 
“Aroint thee, witch!” the rump-fed runnion^ cries. 

Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master o’th’ Tiger'^; But in a sieve I’ll 
thither sail. 

And like a rat without a tail^ 

I’ll do. I’ll do, and I’ll do. 

SECOND WITCH 

I’ll give thee a wind. 

FIRST WITCH 

Thou’rt kind. 

THIRD WITCH 

And 1 another. 

FIRST WITCH 

1 myself have all the other, 14 
And the very ports they blow. 

All the quarters that they know 
I’th’ Shipman’s card. 

I’ll drain him dry as hayis. 

Sleep shall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his penthouse lid20. 

He shall live a man forbid^i. 

Weary sev’nnights^s nine times nine Shall he dwindle, peak23, and 
pine. 

Though his bark cannot be lost. 

Yet it shall be tempest-tossed. 

Look what I have. 

SECOND WITCH Show me, show me. 

FIRST WITCH 

Here I have a pilot’s thumb. 


Wrecked as homeward he did come. 

Drum within. 

THIRD WITCH 

A drum, a drum! 

Macbeth doth come. 

ALL [dancing in a circle] 

The Weird Sisters^s, hand in hand, Posters of33 the sea and land. Thus 
do go about, about. 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine. 

And thrice again, to make up nine. 

Peace! The charm’s wound up. 

Enter Macbeth and Banquo. 

MACBETH 

So foul and fair a day 1 have not seen. 

BANQUO 

How far is’t called39 to Forres?—What are these. So withered and so 
wild in their attire. 

That look not like th’inhabitants o’th’earth 
And yet are on’t?—Live you? Or are you aught 
That man may question? You seem to understand me 
By each at once her choppy44 finger laying Upon her skinny lips. You 
should be women. 

And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are so. 

MACBETH speak, if you can. What are you? 

FIRST WITCH 

All hail, Macbeth! Hail to thee. Thane of Glamis! 

SECOND WITCH 

All hail, Macbeth! Hail to thee. Thane of Cawdor! 


THIRD WITCH 


All hail, Macbeth, that shalt be king hereafter! 

BANQUO 

Good sir, why do you start and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so fair?—I’th’ name of truth. 

Are ye fantastical^s or that indeed Which outwardly ye show54? My 
noble partner You greet with present grace^s and great prediction Of 
noble having and of royal hope. 

That he seems rapt withal57. To me you speak not. 

If you can look into the seeds of time 

And say which grain will grow and which will not. 

Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear^o 
Your favors nor your hate. 

FIRST WITCH Hail! 

SECOND WITCH Hail! 

THIRD WITCH Hail! 

FIRST WITCH 

Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. 

SECOND WITCH 

Not so happy66, yet much happier. 

THIRD WITCH 

Thou shalt get^^ kings, though thou be none. 

So all hail, Macbeth and Banquo! 

FIRST WITCH 

Banquo and Macbeth, all hail! 

MACBETH 

Stay, you imperfect^o speakers, tell me more! 

By SineTs^i death I know I am Thane of Glamis, But how of Cawdor? 
The Thane of Cawdor lives 
A prosperous gentleman; and to be king 
Stands not within the prospect of belief. 


No more than to be Cawdor. Say from whence^s 
You owe this strange intelligence, or why 

Upon this blasted77 heath you stop our way With such prophetic 
greeting? Speak, I charge you. 

Witches vanish. 

BANQUO 

The earth hath bubbles, as the water has. 

And these are of them. Whither are they vanished? 

MACBETH 

Into the air; and what seemed corporal^i melted. As breath into the 
wind. Would they had stayed! 

BANQUO 

Were such things here as we do speak about? 

Or have we eaten on the insane root84 
That takes the reason prisoner? 

MACBETH 

Your children shall be kings. 

BANQUO You shall be king. 

MACBETH 

And Thane of Cawdor too. Went it not so? 

BANQUO 

To th’ selfsame tune and words.—Who’s here? 

Enter Ross and Angus. 

ROSS 

The King hath happily received, Macbeth, 

The news of thy success; and when he reads^o 
Thy personal venture in the rebels’ fight. 

His wonders and his praises do contend 
Which should be thine or his. Silenced with that. 


In viewing o’er the rest o’th’ selfsame day 

He finds thee in the stout^s Norweyan ranks, Nothing's afeard of what 
thyself didst make, Strange images of death. As thick as tale97 
Came post with post, and every one did bear 
Thy praises in his kingdom’s great defense. 

And poured them down before him. 

ANGUS We are sent 

To give thee from our royal master thanks. 

Only to herald thee into his sight. 

Not pay thee. 

ROSS 

And, for an earnesti04 of a greater honor. He bade me, from him, call 
thee Thane of Cawdor; 

In which additionio^^ hail, most worthy thane. For it is thine. 

BANQuo What, can the devil speak true? 

MACBETH 

The Thane of Cawdor lives. Why do you dress me 
In borrowed robes? 

ANGUS Whoi09 was the thane lives yet. But under heavy judgment bears 
that life 

Which he deserves to lose. Whether he was combined^ 

With those of Norway, or did line the rebels 2 
With hidden help and vantage, or that with both 
He labored in his country’s wrackii4^ i know not; But treasons 
capital! 15^ confessed and proved. Have overthrown him. 

MACBETH [aside] Glamis, and Thane of Cawdor! 

The greatest is behindu^. [jo Ross and Angus] Thanks for your pains. 
[Aside to Banquo] Do you not hope your children shall be kings When 
those that gave the Thane of Cawdor to me 
Promised no less to them? 


BANQuo [to Macbeth] That, trusted homei 20 ^ Might yet enkindle you 
unto the crown, 

Besides the Thane of Cawdor. But ’tis strange; 

And oftentimes to win us to our harm 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths. 

Win us with honest trifles, to betray’s 

In deepest consequencei26. — Cousinsi27^ a word, 1 pray you. 

[He converses apart with Ross and Angus.] 

MACBETH [aside] Two truths are told. As happy prologues to the 
swelling acti29 

Of the imperial theme.—1 thank you, gentlemen. 

[Aside] This supernatural soliciting! 31 
Cannot be ill, cannot be good. If ill. 

Why hath it given me earnest of success 
Commencing in a truth? I am Thane of Cawdor. 

If good, why do 1 yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair136 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs. 

Against the use of nature? Present fearsi38 
Are less than horrible imaginings. 

My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical!40, Shakes so my 
single state of man!4! 

That function is smothered in surmise!42, And nothing is but what is 
not!43. 

BANQUO Look how our partner’s rapt. 

MACBETH [aside] 

If chance will have me king, why, chance may crown me 
Without my stir! 46. 

BANQUO New honors come!46 upon him. Like our strange garments, 
cleave not to their mold!47 


But with the aid of use. 

MACBETH [aside] Come what come may, Time and the hour runs 
through the roughest day 149. 

BANQUO 

Worthy Macbeth, we stayiso upon your leisure. 

MACBETH 

Give me your favor. My dull brain was wroughtisi 
With things forgotten. Kind gentlemen, your pains 
Are registered!S3 where every day 1 turn The leaf to read them. Let us 
toward the King. 

[Aside to Banquo] Think upon what hath chanced, and at more 
timeiss, The interim having weighed itiss, let us speak Our free 
heartsis7 each to other. 

BANQUO [to Macbeth] Very gladly. 

MACBETH [to Bouquo] Till then, enough.—Come, friends. 

Exeunt. 


1.4 Flourish. Enter King [Duncan], Lennox, Malcolm, 

Donalbain, and attendants. 

DUNCAN 

Is execution done on Cawdor? Are not 
Those in commission2 yet returned? 

MALCOLM My liege. 

They are not yet come back. But 1 have spoke 
With one that saw him die, who did report 
That very frankly he confessed his treasons. 

Implored Your Highness’ pardon, and set forth 
A deep repentance. Nothing in his life 

BecameS him like the leaving it. He died As one that had been 


studied^ in his death To throw away the dearest thing he owedio 
As ’twere a careless^ trifle. 

DUNCAN There’s no art 

To find the mind’s construction in the face. 

He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An absolute trust. 

Enter Macbeth, Banquo, Ross, and Angus. 

O worthiest cousin! 

The sin of my ingratitude even now 
Was heavy on me. Thou art so far beforei^ 

That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 
To overtake thee. Would thou hadst less deserved, 

That the proportion both of thanks and paymenti^ 

Might have been mine! Only I have left to say, 

More is thy due than more than all can pay. 

MACBETH 

The service and the loyalty I owe. 

In doing it, pays itself. Your Highness’ part 
Is to receive our duties; and our duties 

Are to your throne and state children and servants^s, Which do but 
what they should by doing everything 
Safe toward your love and honor.27 
DUNCAN Welcome hither! 

I have begun to plant thee, and will labor 
To make thee full of growing. Noble Banquo, 

That hast no less deserved, nor must be known 
No less to have done so, let me infold thee 
And hold thee to my heart. 

BANQUO There if I grow. 


The harvest is your own. 

DUNCAN My plenteous joys, 

Wanton34 in fullness, seek to hide themselves In drops of sorrow.— 
Sons, kinsmen, thanes. 

And you whose places are the nearest, know 

We will establish our estate37 upon Our eldest, Malcolm, whom we 
name hereafter 

The Prince of Cumberland^^; which honor must Not unaccompanied 
invest him only40j But signs of nobleness, like stars, shall shine 

On all deservers.—From hence to lnverness42, And bind us further to 
you43. 

MACBETH 

The rest is labor which is not used for you44. 

ril be myself the harbinger45 and make joyful The hearing of my wife 
with your approach; 

So humbly take my leave. 

DUNCAN My worthy Cawdor! 

MACBETH [aside] 

The Prince of Cumberland! That is a step 

On which 1 must fall down or else o’erleap. 

For in my way it lies^o. Stars, hide your fires; Let not light see my 
black and deep desires. 

The eye wink at the hand; yet let that be^s 

Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. 

Exit. 

DUNCAN 

True, worthy Banquo. He is full so valiant54, And in his 
commendations 1 am fed^S; it is a banquet to me. Let’s after him. 

Whose care is gone before to bid us welcome. 

It is a peerless kinsman. 


Flourish. Exeunt. 


1.5 Enter Macbeth’s Wife, alone, with a letter. 

LADY MACBETH [reads] “They met me in the day of success; and I have 
learned by the perfect’st2 report they have more in them than mortal 
knowledge. When I 

burnt in desire to question them further, they made 
themselves air, into which they vanished. Whiles 1 
stood rapt in the wonder of it came missives^ from the King, who all- 
hailed me ‘Thane of Cawdor,’ by which 
title, before, these Weird Sisters saluted me, and referred 
me to the coming on of time with ‘Hail, king 

that shalt be!’ This have 1 thought good to deliver theeio, my dearest 
partner of greatness, that thou mightst not 
lose the dues of rejoicing by being ignorant of what 
greatness is promised thee. Lay it to thy heart, and 
farewell.” 

Glamis thou art, and Cawdor, and shalt be 

What thou art promised. Yet do 1 feari^ thy nature; It is too full o’th’ 
milk of human kindness 

To catch the nearest way. Thou wouldst be great. 

Art not without ambition, but without 

The illness20 should attend it. What thou wouldst highly20, That 
wouldst thou holily; wouldst not play false. 

And yet wouldst wrongly win. Thou’dst have, great Glamis, 

That which cries “Thus thou must do,” if thou have23 it. And that 
which rather thou dost fear to do24 

Than wishest should be undone. Hie25 thee hither. That 1 may pour 
my spirits in thine ear 
And chastise with the valor of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round28 

Which fate and metaphysical29 aid doth seem To have thee crowned 


withal. 

Enter [a servant as] Messenger. 

What is your tidings? 

MESSENGER 

The King comes here tonight. 

LADY MACBETH Thou’rt mad to say it! 

Is not thy master with him, who, were’t so. 

Would have informed for preparation's? 

MESSENGER 

So please you, it is true. Our thane is coming. 

One of my fellows had the speed ofss him. Who, almost dead for 
breath, had scarcely more 
Than would make up his message. 

LADY MACBETH Give him tendings^; He brings great news. 

Exit Messenger. 

The raven himself is hoarse 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 

Under my battlements. Come, you spirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts4i, unsex me here And fill me from the 
crown to the toe top-full 
Of direst cruelty! Make thick my blood; 

Stop up th’access and passage to remorse44, That no compunctious 
visitings of nature45 

Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between46 
Th’effect and it! Come to my woman’s breasts 

And take my milk for gall, you murd’ring ministers48, Wherever in 
your sightless49 substances You wait on nature’s mischiefSO! Come, 
thick night. And pall thee in the dunnest^i smoke of hell. That my 
keen knife see not the wound it makes. 

Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark 


To cry “Hold54, hold!” 

Enter Macbeth. 

Great Glamis! Worthy Cawdor! 

Greater than both by the all-hail hereafter! 

Thy letters have^^ transported me beyond This ignorant present, and I 
feel now 

The future in the instant. 

MACBETH My dearest love, 

Duncan comes here tonight. 

LADY MACBETH And when goes hence? 

MACBETH 

Tomorrow, as he purposes. 

LADY MACBETH Oh, never 
Shall sun that morrow see! 

Your face, my thane, is as a book where men 

May read strange matters. To beguile the time^^^ Look like the time; 
bear welcome in your eye. 

Your hand, your tongue. Look like th’innocent flower. 

But be the serpent under’t. He that’s coming 
Must be provided for; and you shall put 

This night’s great business into my dispatches, Which shall to all our 
nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom. 

MACBETH 

We will speak further. 

LADY MACBETH Only look Up dear. 71 
To alter favor ever is to fear. 

Leave all the rest to me. 


Exeunt. 


1.6 Hautboys and torches. Enter King [Duncan], Malcolm, Donalbain, 
Banquo, Lennox, Macdujf, Ross, Angus, and attendants. 

DUNCAN 

This castle hath a pleasant seati. The air Nimbly and sweetly 
recommends itself 
Unto our gentle^ senses. 

BANQUO This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve4 
By his loved mansionry that the heaven’s breath 

Smells wooingly here. No jutty^, frieze. Buttress, nor coign of vantage^ 
but this bird Hath made his pendent^ bed and procreant cradle. 

Where they most breed and haunt, 1 have observed 
The air is delicate. 

Enter Lady [Macbeth]. 

DUNCAN See, see, our honored hostess! 

The love that follows us sometime is our trouble, n 
Which still we thank as love. Herein I teach you 

How you shall bid God ’ild us for your painsi3, And thank us for your 
trouble. 

LADY MACBETH All our seivice 

In every point twice done, and then done double. 

Were poor and single business to contendi^ 

Against those honors deep and broad wherewith 
Your Majesty loads our house. For those of old,is 
And the late dignities heaped up to them. 

We rest your hermits. 

DUNCAN Where’s the Thane of Cawdor? 

We coursed2i him at the heels, and had a purpose To be his 
purveyor22; but he rides well. And his great love, sharp as his spur. 


hath holp23 him To his home before us. Fair and noble hostess, 

We are your guest tonight25. 

LADY MACBETH Your servants ever 

Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs in compt 
To make their audit at Your Highness’ pleasure. 

Still to return your own. 

DUNCAN Give me your hand. 

Conduct me to mine host. We love him highly. 

And shall continue our graces towards him. 

By your leave, hostess. 

Exeunt. 


1.7 Hautboys. Torches. Enter a sewer, and divers servants with dishes 
and service, [and pass] over the stage. Then enter Macbeth. 

MACBETH 

If it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly. If th’assassination2 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 

With his surcease success— that but4 this blow Might be the be-all and 
the end-all!— here^. But here, upon this bank and shoal of time. 

We’d jump7 the life to come. But in these cases We still have judgment 
here, that we but teachs 

Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague th’inventor. This evenhanded justice 

Commends th’ingredienceii of our poisoned chalice To our own lips. 
He’s here in double trust: 

First, as I am his kinsman and his subject. 

Strong both against the deed; then, as his host. 

Who should against his murderer shut the door. 


Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 

Hath borne his facultiesi^ so meek, hath been So clearis in his great 
office, that his virtues Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, 
against 

The deep damnation of his taking-off^O; And Pity, like a naked 
newborn babe 

Striding the blast22, or heaven’s cherubin, horsed Upon the sightless 
couriers23 of the air. Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye. 

That tears shall drown the wind25. i have no spur To prick the sides of 
my intent, but only 

Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself 
And falls on th’other28 — 

Enter Lady [Macbeth]. 

How now, what news? 

LADY MACBETH 

He has almost supped. Why have you left the chamber? 

MACBETH 

Hath he asked for me? 

LADY MACBETH Know you not he has? 

MACBETH 

We will proceed no further in this business. 

He hath honored me of late, and 1 have bought^s 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people. 

Which would35 be worn now in their newest gloss. Not cast aside so 
soon. 

LADY MACBETH Was the hopc drunk Wherein you dressed yourself? Hath 
it slept since? 

And wakes it now, to look so greenss and pale At what it did so 
freely? From this time 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valor 


As thou art in desire? Wouldst thou have that 

Which thou esteem’st the ornament of life43, And live a coward in 
thine own esteem, 

Letting “I dare not” wait upon45 “i would,” 

Like the poor cat i’th’ adage46? 

MACBETH Prithee, peace! 

1 dare do all that may become a man; 

Who dares do more is none. 

LADY MACBETH What bcast was’t, then. 

That made you break49 this enterprise to me? 

When you durst do it, then you were a man; 

And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man. Nor52 time nor place Did then adhere, and 
yet you would^s make both. 

They have made themselves, and that their fitness54 now Does unmake 
you. 1 have given suck, and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me; 

I would, while it was smiling in my face. 

Have plucked my nipple from his boneless gums 
And dashed the brains out, had I so sworn as you 
Have done to this. 

MACBETH If we should fail? 

LADY MACBETH WC fail? 

But screw your courage to the sticking place^i 
And we’ll not fail. When Duncan is asleep— 

Whereto the rather shall his day’s hard journey 
Soundly invite him—his two chamberlains64 
Will I with wine and wassail so convince^s 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 66 

Shall be a fume, and the receipt67 of reason A limbeck68 only. When in 


swinish sleep Their drenched^^ natures lies as in a death, 

What cannot you and 1 perform upon 
Th’unguarded Duncan? What not put upon 

His spongy72 officers, who shall bear the guilt Of our great quelFS? 
MACBETH Bring forth men-children only! 

For thy undaunted mettle74 should compose Nothing but males. Will it 
not be received75, when we have marked with blood those sleepy 
two 

Of his own chamber and used their very daggers. 

That they have done’t? 

LADY MACBETH Who darcs receive it other^s, As79 we shall make our 
griefs and clamor roar Upon his death? 

MACBETH I am settled, and bend upso 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 

Away, and mockss the time with fairest show. 

False face must hide what the false heart doth know. 

Exeunt. 


2.1 Enter Banquo, and Fleance, with a torch before him. 

BANQuo How goes the night, boy? 

ELEANCE 

The moon is down. 1 have not heard the clock. 

BANQUO 

And she goes down at twelve. 

ELEANCE I take’t, ’tis later, sir. 

BANQUO 

Hold, take my sword. [He gives him his sword.] There’s husbandry4 in 
heaven; Their candles are all out. Take thee that too. 

[He gives him his belt and dagger.] 


A heavy summons^ lies like lead upon me, And yet 1 would not sleep. 
Merciful powers^, Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repose! 

Enter Macbeth, and a Servant with a torch. 

Give me my sword. Who’s there? 

[He takes his sword.] 

MACBETH A friend. 

BANQUO 

What, sir, not yet at rest? The King’s abed. 

He hath been in unusual pleasure. 

And sent forth great largess to your officesi4. 

This diamond he greets your wife withal. 

By the name of most kind hostess, and shut upi^ 

In measureless content. 

[He gives a diamond.] 

MACBETH Being unprepared. 

Our will became the servant to defect,is 
Which else should free have wrought. 

BANQUO All’s well. 

1 dreamt last night of the three Weird Sisters. 

To you they have showed some truth. 

MACBETH 1 think not of them. 

Yet, when we can entreat an hour to serve. 

We would spend it in some words upon that business. 

If you would grant the time. 

BANQUO At your kind’st leisure. 

MACBETH 

If you shall cleave to my consent when ’tis26, it shall make honor for 
you. 


BANQuo So27 I lose none In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchised and allegiance clear29, i shall be counseled^o. 
MACBETH Good Tcposc the while! 

BANQUO Thanks, sir. The like to you. 

Exit Banquo [with Fleance]. 

MACBETH [to Servant] 

Go bid thy mistress, when my drink^s is ready. She strike upon the 
bell. Get thee to bed. 

Exit [Servant]. 

Is this a dagger which I see before me. 

The handle toward my hand? Come, let me clutch thee. 

I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible37 
To feeling as to sight? Or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation. 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed40 brain? 

I see thee yet, in form as palpable 
As this which now I draw. 

[He draws a dagger.] 

Thou marshalTst me the way that I was going43, And such an 
instrument I was to use. 

Mine eyes are made the fools o’th’other senses. 

Or else worth all the rest. I see thee still. 

And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts47 of blood. Which was not so 
before. There’s no such thing. 

It is the bloody business which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. Now o’er the one half world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse^i 

The curtained52 sleep. Witchcraft celebrates Pale Hecate’s offerings, 
and withered53 Murder, Alarumed54 by his sentinel, the wolf. Whose 


howl’s his watches, thus with his stealthy pace, With Tarquin’s^^ 
ravishing strides, towards his design Moves like a ghost. Thou sure 
and firm-set earth. 

Hear not my steps which way they walk, for fear 

Thy very stones prate of my whereabout 

And take the present horror from the time^o 

Which now suits with it. Whiles I threat^i, he lives; Words to the heat 
of deeds too cold breath gives^s. 

A bell rings. 

I go, and it is done. The bell invites me. 

Hear it not, Duncan, for it is a knell 

That summons thee to heaven or to hell. 

Exit. 


2.2 Enter Lady [Macbeth ]. 

LADY MACBETH 

That which hath made them drunk hath made me bold; 

What hath quenched them hath given me fire. Hark! Peace! 

It was the owl that shrieked, the fatal bellman^, Which gives the 
stern’st good-night4. He is about it. 

The doors are open; and the surfeited grooms^ 

Do mock their charge^ with snores. I have drugged their possets^. That 
death and nature do contend about them 
Whether they live or die. 

MACBETH [within] Who’s there? What, ho! 

LADY MACBETH 

Alack, I am afraid they have awaked. 

And ’tis not done. Th’attempt and not the deed 

Confoundsii us. Hark! I laid their daggers ready; He could not miss 
’em. Had he not resembled 


My father as he slept, I had done’t. 

Enter Macbeth, [bearing bloody daggers]. 

My husband! 

MACBETH 

I have done the deed. Didst thou not hear a noise? 

LADY MACBETH 

I heard the owD^ scream and the crickets cry. 

Did not you speak? 

MACBETH When? 

LADY MACBETH NoW. 

MACBETH As I dcsccndcd? 

LADY MACBETH Ay. 

MACBETH Hark! Who lies i’th’ second chamber? 

LADY MACBETH Donalbain. 

MACBETH [looking at his hands] This is a sorry sight. 

LADY MACBETH 

A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. 

MACBETH 

There’s one did laugh in’s sleep, and one cried “Murder!” 
That they did wake each other. I stood and heard them. 
But they did say their prayers, and addressed them28 
Again to sleep. 

LADY MACBETH There are two lodged together. 

MACBETH 

One cried “God bless us!” and “Amen!” the other. 

As they had seen me with these hangman’s handsel. 
List’ning their fear, I could not say “Amen” 

When they did say “God bless us!” 

LADY MACBETH Consider it not so deeply. 


MACBETH 

But wherefore could not I pronounce “Amen”? 

I had most need of blessing, and “Amen” 

Stuck in my throat. 

LADY MACBETH Thcsc dccds must not be thought37 
After these ways; so^s, it will make us mad. 

MACBETH 

Methought I heard a voice cry “Sleep no more! 

Macbeth does murder sleep,” the innocent sleep. 

Sleep that knits up the raveled sleave4i of care. The death of each 
day’s life, sore labor’s bath42, Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s 
second course43, Chief nourisher in life’s feast— lady macbeth What 
do you mean? 

MACBETH 

Still it cried “Sleep no more!” to all the house; 

“Glamis hath murdered sleep, and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more; Macbeth shall sleep no more.” 

LADY MACBETH 

Who was it that thus cried? Why, worthy thane. 

You do unbend49 your noble strength to think So brainsickly of things. 
Go get some water 

And wash this filthy witness^i from your hand. 

Why did you bring these daggers from the place? 

They must lie there. Go, carry them and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 

MACBETH I’ll go nO mOTC. 

I am afraid to think what I have done; 

Look on’t again I dare not. 

LADY MACBETH Infirm of purpose! 

Give me the daggers. The sleeping and the dead 


Are but as pictures. ’Tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 

I’ll gild^o the faces of the grooms withal, For it must seem their guilt. 

[She takes the daggers, and] exit[s]. Knock within. 

MACBETH Whence is that knocking? 

How is’t with me, when every noise appalls me? 

What hands are here? Ha! They pluck out mine eyes. 

Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine^^. Making the green one red67. 
Enter Lady [Macbeth ]. 

LADY MACBETH 

My hands are of your color, but I shame 

To wear a heart so white. [Knock.) I hear a knocking 

At the south entry. Retire we to our chamber. 

A little water clears us of this deed. 

How easy is it, then! Your constancy's 

Hath left you unattended. [Knock.) Hark! More knocking. 

Get on your nightgown74, lest occasion call us And show us to be 
watchers75. Be not lost So poorly in your thoughts. 

MACBETH 

To know my deed, ’twere best not know myself77. 

Knock. 

Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would thou couldst! 

Exeunt. 


2.3 Knocking within. Enter a Porter. 

PORTER Here’s a knocking indeed! If a man were porter of hell gate, he 


should have old turning the key. 

(Knock.) Knock, knock, knock! Who’s there, i’th’ 
name of Beelzebub? Here’s a farmer that hanged4 
himself on th’expectation of plenty. Come in time 15 
Have napkins^ enough about you; here you’ll sweat for’t. 

(_Knock.) Knock, knock! Who’s there, in th’other 

devil’s name? Faith, here’s an equivocatorS, that could swear in both 
the scales against either scale, who 
committed treason enough for God’s sake, yet could 
not equivocate to heaven. Oh, come in, equivocator. 

(_Knock.) Knock, knock, knock! Who’s there? Faith, 
here’s an English tailor come hither for stealing out ofi3 
a French hose. Come in, tailor. Here you may roasti4 
your goose. iKnock.) Knock, knock! Never at quiet! 

What are you? But this place is too cold for hell. I’ll 
devil-porter it no further. I had thought to have let in 
some of all professions that go the primrose way to 
th’everlasting bonfire. (_Knock.) Anon, anon! [He opens the 
gate.] I pray you, remember the porter. 

Enter Macduff and Lennox. 

MACDUFF 

Was it so late, friend, ere you went to bed. 

That you do lie so late? 

PORTER Faith, sir, we were carousing till the second^s 
cock; and drink, sir, is a great provoker of three things. 

MACDUFF What three things does drink especially 
provoke? 

PORTER Marry, sir, nose-painting27, sleep, and urine. 

Lechery, sir, it provokes and unprovokes: it provokes 


the desire but it takes away the performance. Therefore much drink 
may be said to be an equivocator 
with lechery: it makes him and it mars him; it sets him 
on and it takes him off; it persuades him and disheartens 
him, makes him stand to and not stand to33; in conclusion, 
equivocates him in a sleep and, giving34 
him the lie, leaves him^s. 

MACDUFF I believe drink gave thee the lie36 last night. 

PORTER That it did, sir, i’the very throat on me37. But 1 requited him for 
his lie, and, 1 think, being too strong for him, though he took up my 
legs39 sometimes, yet 1 made a shift to cast40 him. 

MACDUFF Is thy master stirring? 

Enter Macbeth. 

Our knocking has awaked him. Here he comes. 

[Exit Porter.] 

LENNOX 

Good morrow, noble sir. 

MACBETH Good moTTOw, both. 

MACDUFF 

Is the King stirring, worthy thane? 

MACBETH Not yCt. 

MACDUFF 

He did command me to call timely45 on him. 

I have almost slipped46 the hour. 

MACBETH I’ll bring you to him. 

MACDUFF 

I know this is a joyful trouble to you. 

But yet ’tis one. 

MACBETH 

The labor we delight in physics pain49. 


This is the door. 

MACDUFF I’ll make so bold to call, 

For ’tis my limitedsi service. 

Exit Macduff. 

LENNOX Goes the King hence today? 

MACBETH He does; he did appoint so. 

LENNOX 

The night has been unruly. Where we lay, 

Our chimneys were blown down, and, as they say, 

Lamentings heard i’th’air, strange screams of death. 

And prophesying with accents terrible57 

Of dire combustionss and confused events New hatched to the woeful 
time. The obscure bird59 

Clamored the livelong night. Some say the earth 
Was feverous and did shake. 

MACBETH ’Twas a rough night. 

LENNOX 

My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to it. 

Enter Macduff. 

MACDUEE Oh, horror, horror, horror! 

Tongue nor heart cannot conceive nor name thee! 

MACBETH AND LENNOX What’s the matter? 

MACDUEF 

Confusion66 now hath made his masterpiece! 

Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord’s anointed temple and stole thence 
The life o’th’ building! 

MACBETH what is’t you say? The life? 


LENNOX Mean you His Majesty? 

MACDUFF 

Approach the chamber and destroy your sight 

With a new Gorgon^s. Do not bid me speak; See, and then speak 
yourselves. 

Exeunt Macbeth and Lennox. 

Awake, awake! 

Ring the alarum bell. Murder and treason! 

Banquo and Donalbain, Malcolm, awake! 

Shake off this downy77 sleep, death’s counterfeit. And look on death 
itself! Up, up, and see 

The great doom’s image^^! Malcolm, Banquo, As from your graves rise 
up and walk like sprites^o 
To countenanceSi this horror! Ring the bell. 

Bell rings. 

Enter Lady [Macbeth ]. 

LADY MACBETH What’s the busincss. 

That such a hideous trumpets^ calls to parley The sleepers of the 
house? Speak, speak! 

MACDUFF Oh, gentle lady, 

’Tis not for you to hear what I can speak. 

The repetition87 in a woman’s ear Would murder as it fell. 

Enter Banquo. 

Oh, Banquo, Banquo, 

Our royal master’s murdered! 

LADY MACBETH WOC, alas! 

What, in our house? 

BANQUO Too cruel anywhere. 

Dear Duff, I prithee, contradict thyself 


And say it is not so. 

Enter Macbeth, Lennox, and Ross. 

MACBETH 

Had I but died an hour before this chancels 
I had lived a blessed time; for from this instant 
There’s nothing serious in mortality's. 

All is but toys^s. Renown and grace is dead; The wine of life is drawn, 
and the mere lees97 
Is left this vault^s to brag of. 

Enter Malcolm and Donalbain. 

DONALBAIN 

What is amiss? 

MACBETH You are, and do not know’t. 

The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is stopped, the very source of it is stopped. 

MACDUEE 

Your royal father’s murdered. 

MALCOLM Oh, by whom? 

LENNOX 

Those of his chamber, as it seemed, had done’t. 

Their hands and faces were all badgedi04 with blood; So were their 
daggers, which unwiped we found 
Upon their pillows. They stared and were distracted; 

No man’s life was to be trusted with them. 

MACBETH 

Oh, yet 1 do repent me of my fury. 

That 1 did kill them. 

MACDUEE Wherefore did you so? 


MACBETH 


who can be wise, amazedno^ temp’rate and furious, Loyal and neutral, 
in a moment? No man. 

Th’expeditionii 2 of my violent love Outran the pauser, reason. Here 
lay Duncan, 

His silver skin laced with his goldenii4 blood. And his gashed stabs 
looked like a breach in natureiis 

For ruin’s wastefuin^ entrance; there the murderers. Steeped in the 
colors of their trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breeched with goreiis. who could refrain 
That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage to make’s love knowni20? 

LADY MACBETH {fainting] Help me hence, ho! 

MACDUFF 

Look to the lady. 

MALCOLM [aside to Donalbain] 

Why do we hold our tongues. 

That most may claim this argument for oursi 22 ? 

DONALBAIN [ositie to Malcolm] 

What should be spoken here, where our fate. 

Hid in an auger holei24^ may rush and seize us? 

Let’s away. Our tears are not yet brewedi25. 

MALCOLM [aside to Donalbain] 

Nor our strong sorrow upon the foot of motioni26. 

BANQuo Look to the lady. 

[Lady Macbeth is helped out] 

And when we have our naked frailties hidi 28 ^ xhat suffer in exposure, 
let us meet 

And questioni30 this most bloody piece of work To know it further. 

Fears and scruplesi^i shake us. 

In the great hand of God I stand, and thencei32 


Against the undivulged pretensei^s i fight Of treasonous malicei34. 
MACDUFF And so do L 
ALL So all. 

MACBETH 

Let’s briefly put on manly readinessi^s 
And meet i’th’ hall together. 

ALL Well contented. 

Exeunt [all but Malcolm and Donalbain]. 

MALCOLM 

What will you do? Let’s not consorti37 with them. 

To show an unfelt sorrow is an office 

Which the false man does easyi39. pp to England. 

DONALBAIN 

To Ireland, 1. Our separated fortune 
Shall keep us both the safer. Where we are, 

There’s daggers in men’s smiles; the nea’er in blood, 142 
The nearer bloody. 

MALCOLM This murderous shaft that’s shot 

Hath not yet lightedi44, and our safest way Is to avoid the aim. 
Therefore to horse. 

And let us not be dainty ofi46 leave-taking. But shift away. There’s 
warranti47 in that theft Which steals itself when there’s no mercy 
left. 

Exeunt. 


2.4 Enter Ross with an Old Man. 

OLD MAN 

Threescore and ten I can remember well. 
Within the volume of which time 1 have seen 


Hours dreadful and things strange, but this sore night 
Hath trifled former knowings4. 

ROSS Ha, good father4, Thou see’st the heavens, as troubled with man’s 
act, 5 

Threatens his bloody stage. By th’ clock ’tis day. 

And yet dark night strangles the traveling lamp7. 

Is’t night’s predominance or the day’s shame 
That darkness does the face of earth entomb 
When living light should kiss it? 

OLD MAN ’Tis unnatural. 

Even like the deed that’s done. On Tuesday last 

A falcon, tow’ring in her pride of placei2, Was by a mousingi3 owl 
hawked at and killed. 

ROSS 

And Duncan’s horses—a thing most strange and certain— 

Beauteous and swift, the minionsis of their race. Turned wild in 
nature, broke their stalls, flung out. 

Contending ’gainst obedience, asi7 they would Make war with 
mankind. 

OLD MAN ’Tis said they eatis each other. 

ROSS 

They did so, to th’amazement of mine eyes 
That looked upon’t. 

Enter Macduff. 

Here comes the good Macduff.— 

How goes the world, sir, now? 

MACDUFF why, see you not? 

ROSS 

Is’t known who did this more than bloody deed? 


MACDUFF 


Those that Macbeth hath slain. 

ROSS Alas the day, 

What good could they pretend?24 
MACDUFF They were suborned24. 

Malcolm and Donalbain, the King’s two sons, 

Are stoTn away and fled, which puts upon them 
Suspicion of the deed. 

ROSS ’Gainst nature still! 

Thriftless ambition, that will ravin up28 
Thine own life’s means! Then ’tis most like29 
The sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth. 

MACDUFF 

He is already named and gone to Scone^i 
To be invested. 

ROSS Where is Duncan’s body? 

MACDUFF Carried to ColmekilHS, The sacred storehouse of his 
predecessors 

And guardian of their bones. 

ROSS Will you to Scone? 

MACDUFF 

No, cousin. I’ll to Fife36. 

ROSS Well, I will thither. 

MACDUFF 

Well, may you see things well done there. Adieu, 

Lest our old robes sit easier than our new! 

ROSS Farewell, father. 

OLD MAN 

God’s benison40 go with you, and with those That would make good of 
bad, and friends of foes! 


Exeunt omnes. 


3.1 Enter Banquo. 


BANQUO 

Thou hast it now—King, Cawdor, Glamis, all 
As the weird women promised, and 1 fear 
Thou played’st most foully for’t. Yet it was said 

It should not stand4 in thy posterity. But that myself should be the 
root and father 

Of many kings. If there come truth from them— 

As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches shine^ — Why, by the verities 
on thee made good. May they not be my oracles as well 
And set me up in hope? But hush, no more. 

Sennet sounded. Enter Macbeth as King, Lady [Macbeth], Lennox, Ross, 
lords, and attendants. 

MACBETH 

Here’s our chief guest. 

LADY MACBETH If he had been forgotten. 

It had been as a gap in our great feast 
And all-thingi3 unbecoming. 

MACBETH 

Tonight we hold a solemni4 supper, sir. 

And I’ll request your presence. 

BANQUO Let Your Highness 

Commandi^ upon me, to the which my duties Are with a most 
indissoluble tie 
Forever knit. 

MACBETH Ride you this afternoon? 

BANQUO Ay, my good lord. 


MACBETH 


We should have else desired your good advice, 

Which still hath been both grave and prosperous^s, in this day’s 
council; but we’ll take tomorrow. 

Is’t far you ride? 

BANQUO 

As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 

Twixt this and supper. Go not my horse the better26, i must become a 
borrower of the night 
For a dark hour or twain. 

MACBETH Fail not our feast. 

BANQUO My lord, I will not. 

MACBETH 

We hear our bloody cousins are bestowed^i 
In England and in Ireland, not confessing 
Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 

With strange invention34. But of that tomorrow. When therewithal we 
shall have cause of staters 
Craving us jointly. Hie you to horse. Adieu, 

Till you return at night. Goes Fleance with you? 

BANQUO 

Ay, my good lord. Our time does call upon’s. 

MACBETH 

I wish your horses swift and sure of foot. 

And so I do commend40 you to their backs. 

Farewell. 

Exit Banquo. 

Let every man be master of his time 

Till seven at night. To make society 

The sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself44 

Till suppertime alone. While45 then, God be with you! 


Exeunt Lords [and all but Macbeth and a Servant]. 

Sirrah46, a word with you. Attend those men Our pleasure? 

SERVANT 

They are, my lord, without the palace gate. 

MACBETH 

Bring them before us. 

Exit Servant. 

To be thus49 is nothing. But to be safely thus.—Our fears in^o Banquo 
Stick deep, and in his royalty of nature^i 

Reigns that which would be^s feared. ’Tis much he dares; And to53 
that dauntless temper of his mind He hath a wisdom that doth guide 
his valor 

To act in safety. There is none but he 

Whose being I do fear; and under him 

My genius is rebuked57, as it is said Mark Antony’s was by Caesar^s. 
He chid the sisters When first they put the name of king upon me. 

And bade them speak to him. Then, prophetlike. 

They hailed him father to a line of kings. 

Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown 

And put a barren scepter in my grip. 

Thence to be wrenched with an unlineal64 hand. No son of mine 
succeeding. If t be so. 

For Banquo’s issue have I filed^^ my mind; For them the gracious 
Duncan have I murdered. 

Put rancors^s in the vessel of my peace Only for them, and mine 
eternal jewel^^ 

Given to the common enemy of man^o 

To make them kings, the seeds of Banquo kings. 

Rather than so, come fate into the list^s, And champion me to 
th’utterance!73 —Who’s there? 

Enter Servant and two Murderers. 


Now go to the door, and stay there till we call. 


Exit Servant. 


Was it not yesterday we spoke together? 

MURDERERS 

It was, so please Your Highness. 

MACBETH Well then, now 

Have you considered of my speeches? Know 
That it was he in the times past which held you 

So under fortune^^, which you thought had been Our innocent self. 
This 1 made good to you 

In our last conference, passed in probation with you^i 
How you were borne in hand, how crossed, the 
instruments. 

Who wrought with them, and all things else that 
might 

To half a soul and to a notion crazed84 
Say, “Thus did Banquo.” 

EiRST MURDERER You made it known to us. 

MACBETH 

I did so, and went further, which is now 
Our point of second meeting. Do you find 
Your patience so predominant in your nature 
That you can let this go? Are you so gospeled89 
To pray for this good man and for his issue. 

Whose heavy hand hath bowed you to the grave 
And beggared yours^s forever? 

EIRST MURDERER We are men, my liege. 

MACBETH 

Ay, in the catalogue ye go for^s men. As hounds and greyhounds, 
mongrels, spaniels, curs. 


Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves are depths 
All by the name of dogs. The valued file^^ 

Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle. 

The housekeeper's, the hunter, every one According to the gift which 
bounteous nature 

Hath in him closedioo, whereby he does receive Particular addition 
from the billioi 

That writes them all alike; and so of men. 

Now, if you have a station in the file,i03 
Not i’th’ worst rank of manhood, say’t. 

And 1 will put that business in your bosoms 

Whose executioni06 takes your enemy off. Grapples you to the heart 
and love of us. 

Who wear our health but sickly in his lifeios, which in his death were 
perfect. 

SECOND MURDERER I am onc, my liege. 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Hath so incensed that 1 am reckless what 
1 do to spite the world. 

FIRST MURDERER And 1 another. 

So weary with disasters, tugged withii3 fortune. That 1 would setii4 
my life on any chance To mend it or be rid on’t. 

MACBETH Both of you 

Know Banquo was your enemy. 

BOTH MURDERERS Truc, my lord. 

MACBETH 

So is he mine, and in such bloody distanceii^ 

That every minute of his being thrustsus 
Against my near’st of life. And though 1 could 

With barefaced poweri20 sweep him from my sight And bid my will 


avouch iti2i, yet I must not, Fori 22 certain friends that are both his 
and mine, Whose loves I may not drop, but wail his falli23 
Who 1 myself struck down. And thence it is 

That 1 to your assistance do make lovei25^ Masking the business from 
the common eye 
For sundry weighty reasons. 

SECOND MURDERER We shall, my lord. 

Perform what you command us. 

FIRST MURDERER ThoUgh OUr livCS— 

MACBETH 

Your spirits shine through you.i29 within this hour at most 1 will 
advise you where to plant yourselves. 

Acquaint you with the perfect spy o’th’ time,i3i 
The moment on’t, for’t must be done tonight. 

And something from the palace; always thoughti^s 
That 1 require a clearnessi34. And with him— To leave no rubsi^s nor 
botches in the work— Fleance his son, that keeps him company. 
Whose absence is no less material to me 
Than is his father’s, must embrace the fate 

Of that dark hour. Resolve yourselves aparti39- pn come to you anon. 
BOTH MURDERERS We are resolved, my lord. 

MACBETH 

I’ll call upon you straight. Abide within. 

Exeunt [Murderers]. 

It is concluded. Banquo, thy soul’s flight. 

If it find heaven, must find it out tonight. 

[Exit] 


3.2 Enter Macbeth’s Lady and a Servant. 


LADY MACBETH Is Banquo gone from court? 

SERVANT 

Ay, madam, but returns again tonight. 

LADY MACBETH 

Say to the King I would attend his leisure 
For a few words. 

SERVANT Madam, I will. 

Exit. 

LADY MACBETH Naught’s had, all’s Spent, 

Where our desire is got without content^. 

’Tis safer to be that which we destroy 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy 9. 

Enter Macbeth. 

How now, my lord? Why do you keep alone. 

Of sorriestii fancies your companions making, Usingi2 those thoughts 
which should indeed have died With them they think on? Things 
without all remedy 

Should be without regardi4. What’s done is done. 

MACBETH 

We have scorchedis the snake, not killed it. 

She’ll close and be herself, whilst our poor malicei^ 

Remains in danger of her former toothi7. 

But let the frame of things disjoint, both the worldsis suffer. Ere we 
will eat our meal in fear and sleep 
In the affliction of these terrible dreams 
That shake us nightly. Better be with the dead. 

Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace^s, Than on the 
torture23 of the mind to lie In restless ecstasy24. Duncan is in his 
grave; After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 

Treason has done his worst; nor steeP^, nor poison. Malice domestic. 


foreign levy27, nothing Can touch him further. 

LADY MACBETH ComC On, 

Gentle my lord, sleek o’er your rugged looks^o. 

Be bright and jovial among your guests tonight. 

MACBETH 

So shall I, love, and so, 1 pray, be you. 

Let your remembrance apply33 to Banquo; Present him eminence34, 
both with eye and tongue— Unsafe the while, that we^s 

Must lave our honors in these flattering streams 

And make our faces vizards37 to our hearts. Disguising what they are. 

LADY MACBETH You must Icavc this. 

MACBETH 

Oh, full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife! 

Thou know’st that Banquo and his Fleance lives. 

LADY MACBETH 

But in them nature’s copy’s not eterne4i. 

MACBETH 

There’s comfort yet; they are assailable. 

Then be thou jocund. Ere the bat hath flown 

His cloistered flight, ere to black Hecate’s44 summons The shard- 
borne45 beetle with his drowsy hums Hath rung night’s yawning46 
peal, there shall be done A deed of dreadful note. 

LADY MACBETH What’s to be donc? 

MACBETH 

Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck48, Till thou applaud the 
deed. Come, seeling49 night. Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful^o day. 
And with thy bloody and invisible hand 

Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond^s 

Which keeps me pale! Light thickens^s, And the crow makes wing to 
th’ rooky54 wood; Good things of day begin to droop and drowse. 


Whiles night’s black agents to their preys do rouse56. 

Thou marveTst at my words, but hold thee still. 

Things bad begun make strong themselves by ill. 

So, prithee, go with me. 

Exeunt. 


3.3 Enter three Murderers. 

FIRST MURDERER [to the Third Murderer] 

But who did bid thee join with us? 

THIRD MURDERER Macbcth. 

SECOND MURDERER [to the First Murderer] 

He needs not our mistrust, since he delivers2 
Our offices and what we have to do 
To the direction just. 

FIRST MURDERER Then Stand with us. 

The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day. 

Now spurs the lated^ traveler apace To gain the timely7 inn, and near 
approaches The subject of our watch. 

THIRD MURDERER Hark, I hear horses. 

BANQuo (within) Give us a light there, ho! 

SECOND MURDERER Then ’tis he. The rest 
That are within the note of expectation! 2 
Already are i’th’ court. 

FIRST MURDERER His hOTSCS gO ab0Utl4. 

THIRD MURDERER 

Almost a mile; but he does usually— 

So all men do—from hence to th’ palace gate 
Make it their walk. 


Enter Banquo and Fleance, with a torch. 

SECOND MURDERER A light, a light! 

THIRD MURDERER ’Tis he. 

EIRST MURDERER Stand to’t. 

BANQUO It will be rain tonight. 

EIRST MURDERER Let it come down! 

[They attack Banquo.] 

BANQUO 

Oh, treachery! Fly, good Fleance, fly, fly, fly! 

Thou mayst revenge.—Oh, slave! 

[He dies. Fleance escapes.] 

THIRD MURDERER 

Who did strike out the light? 

FIRST MURDERER Was’t nOt the way25? 

THIRD MURDERER 

There’s but one down; the son is fled. 

SECOND MURDERER 

We have lost best half of our affair. 

FIRST MURDERER 

Well, let’s away and say how much is done. 

Exeunt. 


3.4 Banquet prepared. Enter Macbeth, Lady [Macbeth], Ross, Lennox, 

Lords, and attendants. 

MACBETH 

You know your own degrees; sit down. At firsti 
And last, the hearty welcome. 


[They sit] 


LORDS Thanks to Your Majesty. 

MACBETH 

Ourself will mingle with society^ 

And play the humble host. 

Our hostess keeps her state, but in best time^ 

We will require her welcome^. 

LADY MACBETH 

Pronounce it for me, sir, to all our friends. 

For my heart speaks they are welcome. 

Enter First Murderer [to the door ]. 

MACBETH 

See, they encounter^ thee with their hearts’ thanks. 

Both sides are evenio. Here I’ll sit i’th’ midst. 

Be large in mirth; anon we’ll drink a measure^ 

The table round. [He goes to the Murderer.] There’s blood upon thy 
face. 

MURDERER ’Tis Banquo’s, then. 

MACBETH 

’Tis better thee without than he withini4. 

Is he dispatched? 

MURDERER 

My lord, his throat is cut. That 1 did for him. 

MACBETH Thou art the best o’th’ cutthroats. 

Yet he’s good that did the like for Fleance; 

If thou didst it, thou art the nonpareiP^. 

MURDERER Most royal sir, Fleance is scaped. 

MACBETH 

Then comes my fit again. I had else been perfect. 

Whole as the marble, founded22 as the rock. As broad and general as 


the casing23 air. 

But now I am cabined, cribbed24, confined, bound in To saucy25 
doubts and fears. But Banquo’s safe? 

MURDERER 

Ay, my good lord. Safe in a ditch he bides. 

With twenty trenched gashes on his head. 

The least a death to nature. 

MACBETH Thanks for that. 

There the grown serpent lies; the worm29 that’s fled Hath nature that 
in time will venom breed. 

No teeth for th’ present. Get thee gone. Tomorrow 
We’ll hear ourselves32 again. 

Exit Murderer. 

LADY MACBETH My Toyal lord. 

You do not give the cheer. The feast is sold^s 
That is not often vouched, while ’tis a-making, 

’Tis given with welcome. To feed were best at home;35 
From thence, the sauce to meat is ceremony; 

Meeting were bare without it. 

Enter the Ghost of Banquo, and sits in Macbeth’s place. 

MACBETH Sweet remembrancer! 

Now, good digestion wait on38 appetite. And health on both! 

LENNOX May’t please Your Highness sit? 

MACBETH 

Here had we now our country’s honor roofed40 
Were the graced person of our Banquo present. 

Who may 1 rather challenge for unkindness42 
Than pity for mischance. 

ROSS His absence, sir. 


Lays blame upon his promise. Please’t Your Highness 
To grace us with your royal company? 

MACBETH [seeing his place occupied] 

The table’s full. 

LENNOX Here is a place reserved, sir. 

MACBETH Where? 

LENNOX 

Here, my good lord. What is’t that moves Your 
Highness? 

MACBETH 

Which of you have done this? 

LORDS What, my good lord? 

MACBETH 

Thou canst not say 1 did it. Never shake 
Thy gory locks at me. 

ROSS 

Gentlemen, rise. His Highness is not well. 

[They start to rise.] 

LADY MACBETH 

Sit, worthy friends. My lord is often thus. 

And hath been from his youth. Pray you, keep seat. 

The fit is momentary; upon a thought's 
He will again be well. If much you note him 
You shall offend him57 and extend his passion. 

Feed, and regard him not .—[She confers apart with 
Macbeth] Are you a man? 

MACBETH 

Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appall the devil. 


LADY MACBETH Oh, proper stuff! 60 
This is the very painting of your fear. 

This is the air-drawn62 dagger which, you said. Led you to Duncan. 
Oh, these flaws^s and starts. Impostors to true fear, would well 
become64 

A woman’s story at a winter’s fire. 

Authorized by66 her grandam. Shame itself! 

Why do you make such faces? When all’s done. 

You look but on a stool. 

MACBETH Prithee, see there! 

Behold, look! Lo, how say you?— 

Why, what care I? If thou^o canst nod, speak too. 

If charnel houses^i and our graves must send Those that we bury back, 
our monuments72 
Shall be the maws of kites. 

[Exit Ghost] 

LADY MACBETH What, quitc unmanned in folly? 

MACBETH 

If I Stand here, I saw him. 

LADY MACBETH Fic, for shamc! 

MACBETH 

Blood hath been shed ere now, i’th’olden time. 

Ere humane statute purged the gentle weal77; Ay, and since too, 
murders have been performed 
Too terrible for the ear. The time has been 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die. 

And there an end; but now they rise again 

With twenty mortal murders on their crowns82, And push us from our 
stools. This is more strange 
Than such a murder is. 


LADY MACBETH My woTthy lord, 

Your noble friends do lack you. 

MACBETH I do forget. 

Do not muse at me, my most worthy friends; 

I have a strange infirmity, which is nothing 
To those that know me. Come, love and health to all! 

Then I’ll sit down. Give me some wine. Fill full. 

[He is given wine.] 


Enter Ghost 

I drink to th’ general joy o’th’ whole table. 

And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss. 

Would he were here! To all, and him, we thirst^s, And all to all^s. 

LORDS Our duties and the pledge. 

[They drink.] 

MACBETH [seeing the Ghost] 

Avaunt, and quit my sight! Let the earth hide thee! 

Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold; 

Thou hast no speculation96 in those eyes Which thou dost glare with! 
LADY MACBETH Think of this, good peers. 

But as a thing of custom. ’Tis no other; 

Only it spoils the pleasure of the time. 

MACBETH what man dare, I dare. 

Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear. 

The armed rhinoceros, or th’ Hyrcani 02 tiger; Take any shape but that, 
and my firm nervesio^ 

Shall never tremble. Or be alive again 
And dare me to the desertion with thy sword. 

If trembling I inhabit then, protest meio^ 

The baby of a girl. Hence, horrible shadow! 


Unreal mockery, hence! 

[Exit Ghost] 

Why, so; being gone, 

I am a man again. Pray you, sit still. 

LADY MACBETH 

You have displaced the mirth, broke the good meeting 
With most admired disorderm. 

MACBETH Can such things be. 

And overcomeii2 us like a summer’s cloud. Without our special 
wonder? You make me strangeii^ 

Even to the disposition that 1 owe. 

When now I think you can behold such sights 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks 
When mine is blanched with fear. 

ROSS What sights, my lord? 

LADY MACBETH 

1 pray you, speak not. He grows worse and worse; 

Question enrages him. At onceii^^ good night. 

Stand not upon the order of your goingi 20 ^ But go at once. 

LENNOX Good night, and better health 
Attend His Majesty! 

LADY MACBETH A kind good night to all! 

Exeunt Lords [and attendants]. 

MACBETH 

It will have blood, they say; blood will have blood. 

Stones have been known to move, and trees to speaki24; Augurs and 
understood relations havei25 

By maggotpies and choughs and rooks brought forth 
The secret’st man of blood. What is the nighti27? 


LADY MACBETH 


Almost at odds with morning, which is which. 

MACBETH 

How say’st thoui29^ that Macduff denies his person At our great 
bidding? 

LADY MACBETH Did you Send to him, sir? 

MACBETH 

I hear it by the wayi^i; but I will send. 

There’s not a one of themi32 but in his house 1 keep a servant fee’di^s. 

I will tomorrow— And betimesi34 i will—to the Weird Sisters. 

More shall they speak, for now I am benti^s to know By the worst 
means the worst. For mine own good 
All causesi37 shall give way. 1 am in blood Stepped in so far that, 
should 1 wade no morei^s^ Returning were as tedious as go o’eri39. 
Strange things 1 have in head, that will to hand. 

Which must be acted ere they may be scannedi4i. 

LADY MACBETH 

You lack the seasoni42 of all natures, sleep. 

MACBETH 

Come, we’ll to sleep. My strange and self-abusei43 
Is the initiate fear that wants hard use. 

We are yet but young in deed. 

Exeunt. 


3.5 Thunder. Enter the three Witches, meeting Hecate. 

EIRST WITCH 

Why, how now, Hecate? You look angerly. 

HECATE 

Have I not reason, beldams2 as you are? 

Saucy and overbold, how did you dare 


To trade and traffic with Macbeth 
In riddles and affairs of death, 

And I, the mistress of your charms, 

The closed contriver of all harms. Was never called to bear my part 
Or show the glory of our art? 

And, which is worse, all you have done 
Hath been but for a wayward son. 

Spiteful and wrathful, who, as others do. 

Loves for his own ends, not for you. 

But make amends now. Get you gone. 

And at the pit of Acheronis 
Meet me i’th’ morning. Thither he 
Will come to know his destiny. 

Your vessels and your spells provide. 

Your charms and everything beside. 

I am for th’air. This night I’ll spend 
Unto a dismaPi and a fatal end. 

Great business must be wrought ere noon. 

Upon the corner of the moon 

There hangs a vap’rous drop profound24; m catch it ere it come to 
ground. 

And that, distilled by magic sleights. 

Shall raise such artificial sprites27 
As by the strength of their illusion 
Shall draw him on to his confusion29. 

He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 
His hopes ’hove wisdom, grace, and fear. 

And you all know, security's 
Is mortals’ chiefest enemy. 


Music and a song. 


Hark! I am called. My little spirit, see, 

Sits in a foggy cloud and stays for me. 

[Exit] 

Sing within, “Come away, come away,” etc. 

FIRST WITCH 

Come, let’s make haste. She’ll soon be back again. 

Exeunt. 


3.6 Enter Lennox and another Lord. 

LENNOX 

My former speeches have but hit your thoughts,! 

Which can interpret farther. Only I say 

Things have been strangely borne. The gracious Duncan^ 

Was pitied of Macbeth; marry, he was dead. 

And the right valiant Banquo walked too late. 

Whom you may say, if t please you, Fleance killed. 

For Fleance fled. Men must not walk too late. 

Who cannot want the thought^ how monstrous It was for Malcolm and 
for Donalbain 

To kill their gracious father? Damned factiO! 

How it did grieve Macbeth! Did he not straight^ 

In pious rage the two delinquents tear 

That were the slaves of drink and thrallsi^ of sleep? 

Was not that nobly done? Ay, and wisely too; 

For ’twould have angered any heart alive 
To hear the men deny’t. So that I say 

He has borne all things welD^; and I do think That had he Duncan’s 
sons under his key— As, an’t please heaven, he shall not—they 
shouldi9 find What ’twere to kill a father. So should Fleance. 


But peace! For from broad words^i, and ’cause he failed His 
presence22 at the tyrant’s feast, I hear Macduff lives in disgrace. Sir, 
can you tell 

Where he bestows himself24? 

LORD The son of Duncan24, From whom this tyrant holds the due of 
birth25, Lives in the English court, and is received 
Of the most pious Edward27 with such grace That the malevolence of 
fortune nothing 

Takes from his high respect29. Thither Macduff Is gone to pray the 
holy king, upon his aid^o, To wake Northumberland^! and warlike 
Siward, That by the help of these—with Him above 
To ratify the work—we may again 

Give to our tables meat34, sleep to our nights. Free from our feasts and 
banquets35 bloody knives. Do faithful homage, and receive free36 
honors— All which we pine for now. And this report 
Hath so exasperate the Kingss that he Prepares for some attempt of 
war. 

LENNOX Sent he to Macduff? 

LORD 

He did; and with an absolute “Sir, not I4i,” 

The cloudy messenger turns me42 his back And hums, as who should 
say,43 “You’ll rue the time That clogs44 me with this answer.” 

LENNOX And that well might 

Advise him to a caution, t’ hold what distance45 
His wisdom can provide. Some holy angel 
Fly to the court of England and unfold 

His message48 ere he come, that a swift blessing May soon return to 
this our suffering country 
Under a hand accursed! 

LORD I’ll send my prayers with him. 


Exeunt. 


4.1 [A cauldron.] Thunder. Enter the three Witches. 

FIRST WITCH 

Thrice the brindedi cat hath mewed. 

SECOND WITCH 

Thrice, and once the hedgepig2 whined. 

THIRD WITCH 

Harpier cries^, “ ’Tis time, ’tis time!” 

FIRST WITCH 

Round about the cauldron go; 

In the poisoned entrails throw. 

Toad, that under cold stone 
Days and nights has thirty-one^ 

Sweltered venom sleeping got. 

Boil thou first i’th’ charmed pot. 

ALL [as they dance round the cauldron] 

Double, double, toil and trouble; 

Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 

SECOND WITCH 

Fillet of a fennyi2 snake. In the cauldron boil and bake; 

Eye of newt and toe of frog. 

Wool of bat and tongue of dog. 

Adder’s fork and blindworm’si^ sting. Lizard’s leg and owlet’s wing. 
For a charm of powerful trouble. 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 

ALL 

Double, double, toil and trouble; 

Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 

THIRD WITCH 

Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf. 


Witches’ mummy, maw and gulf23 

Of the ravined24 salt-sea shark, Root of hemlock digged i’th’ dark. 

Liver of blaspheming Jew, 

Gall of goat, and slips of yew27 

Slivered28 in the moon’s eclipse. Nose of Turk and Tartar’s lips. 

Finger of birth-strangled babe 
Ditch-delivered by a drab,3i 
Make the gruel thick and slab^s. 

Add thereto a tiger’s chaudron33 
For th’ingredience34 of our cauldron. 

ALL 

Double, double, toil and trouble; 

Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 

SECOND WITCH 

Cool it with a baboon’s blood. 

Then the charm is firm and good. 

Enter Hecate to the other three Witches. 

HECATE 

Oh, well done! 1 commend your pains,39 
And everyone shall share i’th’ gains. 

And now about the cauldron sing 
Like elves and fairies in a ring. 

Enchanting all that you put in. 

Music and a song: “Black spirits,” etc. 

[Exit Hecate.] 

SECOND WITCH 

By the pricking of my thumbs. 

Something wicked this way comes. 

Open, locks. 


whoever knocks! 

Enter Macbeth. 

MACBETH 

How now, you secret, black48, and midnight hags? 

What is’t you do? 

ALL A deed without a name. 

MACBETH 

I conjure you, by that which you profess. 

Howe’er you come to know it, answer me. 

Though you untie the winds and let them fight 

Against the churches, though the yeasty^s waves Confound54 and 
swallow navigation up. Though bladed corn be lodged^s and trees 
blown down. Though castles topple on their warders’56 heads. 
Though palaces and pyramids do slope57 
Their heads to their foundations, though the treasure 
Of nature’s germens^^ tumble all together Even till destruction 
sicken^o, answer me To what 1 ask you. 

EiRST WITCH Speak. 

SECOND WITCH Demand. 

THIRD WITCH Wc’ll answcT. 

EIRST WITCH 

Say if thou’dst rather hear it from our mouths 
Or from our masters? 

MACBETH Call ’em. Let me see ’em. 

EIRST WITCH 

Pour in sow’s blood, that hath eaten 

Her nine farrow; grease that’s sweaten^s 

From the murderer’s gibbet^^ throw Into the flame. 

ALL Come high or low67, Thyself and officers deftly show! 


Thunder. First Apparition, an armed Head. 

MACBETH 

Tell me, thou unknown power— 

FIRST WITCH He knows thy thought. 

Hear his speech, but say thou naught. 

FIRST APPARITION 

Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! Beware Macduff, 

Beware the Thane of Fife. Dismiss me. Enough. 

He descends. 

MACBETH 

Whate’er thou art, for thy good caution, thanks; 

Thou hast harped74 my fear aright. But one word more— first witch 
He will not be commanded. Here’s another. 

More potent than the first. 

Thunder. Second Apparition, a bloody Child. 

SECOND APPARITION Macbcth! Macbeth! Macbeth! 

MACBETH Had I three ears. I’d hear thee. 

SECOND APPARITION 

Be bloody, bold, and resolute; laugh to scorn 
The power of man, for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. 

Descends. 

MACBETH 

Then live, Macduff; what need I fear of thee? 

But yet I’ll make assurance double sure. 

And take a bond of84 fate. Thou shalt not live. That I may tell pale- 
hearted fear it lies. 

And sleep in spite of thunder. 

Thunder. Third Apparition, a Child crowned, with a tree in his hand. 


What is this 

That rises like87 the issue of a king And wears upon his baby brow the 
roundss 

And top of sovereignty? 

ALL Listen, but speak not to’t. 

THIRD APPARITION 

Be lion-mettled, proud, and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are. 

Macbeth shall never vanquished be until 
Great Birnam Wood to high Dunsinane Hill 
Shall come against him. 

Descends. 

MACBETH That will never be. 

Who can impresses the forest, bid the tree Unfix his earthbound root? 
Sweet bodements96, good! 

Rebellious dead, rise97 never till the wood Of Birnam rise, and our 
high-placed Macbeth 

Shall live the lease of nature, pay his breath99 
To time and mortal custom. Yet my heart 
Throbs to know one thing. Tell me, if your art 
Can tell so much: shall Banquo’s issue ever 
Reign in this kingdom? 

ALL Seek to know no more. 

MACBETH 

I will be satisfied. Deny me this. 

And an eternal curse fall on you! Let me know. 

[The cauldron descends.] Hautboys. 

Why sinks that cauldron? And what noisei 06 is this? 

FIRST WITCH Show! 

SECOND WITCH Show! 


THIRD WITCH Show! 

ALL 

Show his eyes, and grieve his heart; 

Come like shadows, so depart! 

A show of eight Kings and Banquo last; [the eighth King] with a glass in 
his hand. 

MACBETH 

Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo. Down! 

Thy crown does sear mine eyeballs. And thy hair. 

Thou otherii4 gold-bound brow, is like the first. 

A third is like the former. Filthy hags. 

Why do you show me this? A fourth? Startup, eyes! 

What, will the line stretch out to th’ crack of doomii7? 

Another yet? A seventh? I’ll see no more. 

And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass Which shows me many 
more; and some I see 

That twofold balls and treble sceptersi2i carry. 

Horrible sight! Now I see ’tis true. 

For the blood-bolteredi^s Banquo smiles upon me And points at them 
for his.124 

[The apparitions vanish.] 

What, is this so? 

FIRST WITCH 

Ay, sir, all this is so. But why 125 
Stands Macbeth thus amazedlyi26? 

Come, sisters, cheer we up his spritesi27 
And show the best of our delights. 

I’ll charm the air to give a sound. 

While you perform your antic roundi^o^ That this great king may 
kindly say 


Our duties did his welcome payi32. 

Music. The Witches dance, and vanish. 

MACBETH 

Where are they? Gone? Let this pernicious hour 
Stand aye accursed in the calendar! 

Come in, without there! 

Enter Lennox. 

LENNOX What’s Your Grace’s will? 

MACBETH 

Saw you the Weird Sisters? 

LENNOX No, my lord. 

MACBETH 

Came they not by you? 

LENNOX No, indeed, my lord. 

MACBETH 

Infected be the air whereon they ride. 

And damned all those that trust them! I did hear 
The galloping of horsei40. who was’t came by? 

LENNOX 

’Tis two or three, my lord, that bring you word 
Macduff is fled to England. 

MACBETH Fled to England! 

LENNOX 

Ay, my good lord. 

MACBETH [aside] 

Time, thou anticipat’sti44 my dread exploits. 

The flightyi45 purpose never is o’ertook Unless the deed go with iti46. 
From this moment The very firstlings of my heart shall bei47 
The firstlings of my hand. And even now. 


To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought and done: 

The castle of Macduff I will surprisei^o^ Seize upon Fife, give to 
th’edge o’th’ sword 

His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 

That trace him in his linei^s. nq boasting like a fool; This deed I’ll do 
before this purpose cool. 

But no more sights!—Where are these gentlemen? 

Come, bring me where they are. 

Exeunt. 


4.2 Enter Macduff’s Wife, her Son, and Ross. 

LADY MACDUFF 

What had he done to make him fly the land? 

ROSS 

You must have patience, madam. 

LADY MACDUFF He had none. 

His flight was madness. When our actions do not,3 
Our fears do make us traitors. 

ROSS You know not 

Whether it was his wisdom or his fear. 

LADY MACDUFF 

Wisdom? To leave his wife, to leave his babes. 

His mansion, and his titles^ in a place From whence himself does fly? 
He loves us not. 

He wants the natural touch^; for the poor wren. The most diminutive 
of birds, will fight. 

Her young ones in her nestn, against the owl. 

All is the fear and nothing is the love. 

As little is the wisdom, where the flight 


So runs against all reason. 

ROSS My dearest cozi4, 1 pray you, school yourself. But, forts your 
husband. He is noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 
The fits o’th’ seasoni^. i dare not speak much further. But cruel are the 
times when we are traitorsis 
And do not know ourselves, when we hold rumor19 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear. 

But float upon a wild and violent sea 

Each way and none22. i take my leave of you; Shall not be long but23 
I’ll be here again. 

Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upward 
To what they were before.—My pretty cousin. 

Blessing upon you! 

LADY MACDUFF 

Fathered he is, and yet he’s fatherless. 

ROSS 

I am so much a fool, should I stay longer 
It would be my disgrace and your discomforts^. 

I take my leave at once. 

Exit Ross. 

LADY MACDUFF Sirrahsi, your father’s dead; And what will you do now? 
How will you live? 

SON 

As birds do, mother. 

LADY MACDUFF What, with worms and flies? 

SON 

With what I get, I mean; and so do they. 

LADY MACDUFF Poor bird! Thou’dst never fear^s 
The net nor lime, the pitfall nor the gin^^. 


SON 


why should I, mother? Poor birds they are not set for37. 

My father is not dead, for all your saying. 

LADY MACDUFF 

Yes, he is dead. How wilt thou do for a father? 

SON Nay, how will you do for a husband? 

LADY MACDUFF Why, I Can buy me twenty at any 
market. 

SON Then you’ll buy ’em to sell again. 

LADY MACDUFF 

Thou speak’st with all thy wit. 

And yet, i’faith, with wit enough for thee. 

SON Was my father a traitor, mother? 

LADY MACDUFF Ay, that he was. 

SON What is a traitor? 

LADY MACDUFF Why, ouc that swears and lies. 

SON And be all traitors that do so? 

LADY MACDUFF 

Every one that does so is a traitor. 

And must be hanged. 

SON 

And must they all be hanged that swear and lie? 

LADY MACDUFF Every one. 

SON Who must hang them? 

LADY MACDUFF Why, the honest men. 

SON Then the liars and swearers are fools, for there are liars and 
swearers enough to beat the honest men and 
hang up them. 

LADY MACDUFF Now, God help thcc, poor monkey! 

But how wilt thou do for a father? 


SON If he were dead, you’d weep for him; if you would not, it were a 
good sign that I should quickly have a 
new father. 

LADY MACDUFF Poor prattler, how thou talk’st! 

Enter a Messenger. 

MESSENGER 

Bless you, fair dame! I am not to you known. 

Though in your state of honor I am perfect67. 

I doubt^s some danger does approach you nearly. 

If you will take a homely^^ man’s advice. Be not found here. Hence 
with your little ones! 

To fright you thus, methinks, I am too savage; 

To do worse to you were fell cruelty,72 

Which is too nigh your person. Heaven preserve you! 

I dare abide no longer. 

Exit Messenger. 

LADY MACDUEF Whither should I fly? 

I have done no harm. But I remember now 
I am in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable, to do good sometime 
Accounted dangerous folly. Why then, alas. 

Do I put up that womanly defense 
To say I have done no harm? 

Enter Murderers. 

What are these faces? 

FIRST MURDERER Where is your husband? 

LADY MACDUEE 

I hope in no place so unsanctified 
Where such as thou mayst find him. 


FIRST MURDERER Hc’s a traitOT. 

SON 

Thou liest, thou shag-haired villain! 

EiRST MURDERER What, you egg? 

[He stabs him.] 

Young fry85 of treachery! 

SON He has killed me, mother. 

Run away, 1 pray you! 

[He dies.] 

Exit [Lady Macduff] crying “Murder!” [followed by the Murderers with the Son’s body]. 


4.3 Enter Malcolm and Macduff. 

MALCOLM 

Let US seek out some desolate shade, and there 
Weep our sad bosoms empty. 

MACDUFE Let US rather 

Hold fast the mortal^ sword, and like good men Bestride our 
downfalTn birthdom4. Each new morn New widows howl, new 
orphans cry, new sorrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds^ 

As if it felt with Scotland and yelled out^ 

Like syllable of dolor. 

MALCOLM What 1 believes. I’ll wail; What know, believe; and what I can 
redress. 

As I shall find the time to friendio, I will. 

What you have spoke it may be so, perchance. 

This tyrant, whose solei2 name blisters our tongues. Was once thought 
honest. You have loved him well; 

He hath not touched you yet. I am youngi4; but somethingi4 


You may deserve of him through me, and wisdomis 
To offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb 
T’appease an angry god. 

MACDUFF I am not treacherous. 

MALCOLM But Macbeth is. 

A good and virtuous nature may recoiPO 

In an imperial charge. But I shall crave your pardon. 

That which you are my thoughts cannot transpose^S; Angels are bright 
still, though the brightest23 fell. 

Though all things foul would wear the brows of grace, 24 
Yet grace must still look so. 

MACDUFF I have lost my hopes25. 

MALCOLM 

Perchance even there where I did find my doubts26. 

Why in that rawness27 left you wife and child. Those precious motives, 
those strong knots of love. 

Without leave-taking? I pray you. 

Let not my jealousies be your dishonors,30 
But mine own safeties. You may be rightly just. 

Whatever I shall think. 

MACDUFF Bleed, bleed, poor country! 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis^s sure. For goodness dare not check 
thee; wear thou thy34 wrongs. The title is affeered^S! Fare thee well, 
lord. 

I would not be the villain that thou think’st 
For the whole space that’s in the tyrant’s grasp. 

And the rich East to booths. 

MALCOLM Be not offended. 

I speak not as in absolute fear39 of you. 

I think our country sinks beneath the yoke; 


It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gash 
Is added to her wounds. I think withaHs 

There would be hands uplifted in my right43; And here from gracious 
England44 have I offer Of goodly thousands. But, for all this. 

When I shall tread upon the tyrant’s head. 

Or wear it on my sword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before. 

More suffer, and more sundry ways49 than ever. By him that shall 
succeed. 

MACDUFF what should he be^o? 

MALCOLM 

It is myself I mean, in whom I know 
All the particulars of vice so grafted^s 

That, when they shall be opened^s, black Macbeth Will seem as pure 
as snow, and the poor state 
Esteem him as a lamb, being compared 
With my confineless^^ harms. 

MACDUFF Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell can come a devil more damned 
In evils to top^s Macbeth. 

MALCOLM I grant him bloody, 

Luxurious59, avaricious, false, deceitful, Sudden^o, malicious, 
smacking of every sin That has a name. But there’s no bottom, none. 
In my voluptuousness. Your wives, your daughters. 

Your matrons, and your maids could not fill up 
The cistern of my lust, and my desire 

All continent's impediments would o’erbear That did oppose my 
willS6. Better Macbeth Than such an one to reign. 

MACDUFF Boundless intemperance 

In naturess is a tyranny; it hath been Th’untimely emptying of the 


happy throne 

And fall of many kings. But fear not yet^o 
To take upon you what is yours. You may 

Convey72 your pleasures in a spacious plenty, And yet seem cold; the 
time you may so hoodwink^s. 

We have willing dames enough. There cannot be 
That vulture in you to devour so many 
As will to greatness dedicate themselves, 

Finding it so inclined. 

MALCOLM With this there grows 

In my most ill-composed affection^s such A stanchless^^ avarice that, 
were I king, I should cut off the nobles for their lands. 

Desire his jewels and this other’s^i house. And my more-having would 
be as a sauce 

To make me hunger more, that^s i should forge Quarrels unjust 
against the good and loyal. 

Destroying them for wealth. 

MACDUFF This avarice 

Sticks deeper, grows with more pernicious root 

Than summer-seeming87 lust, and it hath been The sword^s of our 
slain kings. Yet do not fear; Scotland hath foisons^^ to fill up your 
will Of your mere own. All these are portable^o, With other graces 
weighed^i. 

MALCOLM 

But I have none. The king-becoming graces. 

As justice, verity, temperance, stableness. 

Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness94, Devotion, patience, 
courage, fortitude, 

I have no relish96 of them, but abound In the division of each several97 
crime. Acting it many ways. Nay, had I power, I should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell. 


Uproarloo the universal peace, confound All unity on earth. 

MACDUFF O Scotland, Scotland! 

MALCOLM 

If such a one be fit to govern, speak. 

1 am as 1 have spoken. 

MACDUFF Fit to govern? 

No, not to live. O nation miserable. 

With an untitledios tyrant bloody-sceptered. When shalt thou see thy 
wholesome days again. 

Since that the truest issue of thy throne 

By his own interdictionios stands accurst And does blaspheme his 
breedio^? xhy royal father Was a most sainted king; the queen that 
bore thee, 

Oft’ner upon her knees than on her feet. 

Died every day she livedn^. Fare thee well. 

These evils thou repeat’st upon thyself 

Hath banished me from Scotland. O my breastii4^ xhy hope ends here! 

MALCOLM Macduff, this noble passion. 

Child of integrityii^, hath from my soul Wiped the black scruples, 
reconciled my thoughts 

To thy good truth and honor. Devilish Macbeth 

By many of these trainsU^ hath sought to win me Into his power, and 
modest wisdom plucks mei 20 

From overcredulous haste. But God above 

Deal between thee and me! For even now 

1 put myself to thy direction and 

Unspeak mine own detraction!24^ here abjure The taints and blames 1 
laid upon myself 

Fori26 strangers to my nature. 1 am yet Unknown to womani27, never 
was forsworn. Scarcely have coveted what was mine own. 

At no time broke my faith, would not betray 


The devil to his fellow, and delight 
No less in truth than life. My first false speaking 
Was this uponi32 myself. What 1 am truly Is thine and my poor 
country’s to command— Whither indeed, before thy here-approach. 
Old Siward with ten thousand warlike men. 

Already at a pointi36^ was setting forth. 

Now we’ll together; and the chance of goodnessi37 
Be like our warranted quarrel!—Why are you silent? 

MACDUFF 

Such welcome and unwelcome things at once 
’Tis hard to reconcile. 

Enter a Doctor. 

MALCOLM 

Well, more anon.—Comes the King forth, 1 pray you? 

DOCTOR 

Ay, sir. There are a crew of wretched souls 
That stay his cure. Their malady convincesi43 

The great essay of arti44; but at his touch— Such sanctity hath heaven 
given his hand— 

They presently!46 amend. 

MALCOLM 1 thank you. Doctor. 

Exit [Doctor]. 

MACDUFF 

What’s the disease he means? 

MALCOLM ’Tis called the evili47. 

A most miraculous work in this good king. 

Which often, since my here-remaini49 in England, 1 have seen him do. 
How he solicits!50 heaven Himself best knows; but strangely- 
visited!5! people. All swoll’n and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye. 

The mere!53 despair of surgery, he cures. Hanging a golden stamp!54 


about their necks Put on with holy prayers; and ’tis spoken, 155 
To the succeeding royalty he leaves 
The healing benediction. With this strange virtuei57 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy, 

And sundry blessings hang about his throne 
That speak him full of grace. 

Enter Ross. 

MACDUFF See who comes here. 

MALCOLM 

My countryman, but yet 1 knowi^i him not. 

MACDUFF 

My ever-gentlei52 cousin, welcome hither. 

MALCOLM 

I know him now. Good God betimesi53 remove The means that makes 
us strangers! 

ROSS Sir, amen. 

MACDUFF 

Stands Scotland where it did? 

ROSS Alas, poor country. 

Almost afraid to know itself. It cannot 
Be called our mother, but our grave; where nothingi57 
But who knows nothing is oncei^s seen to smile; Where sighs and 
groans and shrieks that rend the air 
Are made, not markedi70; where violent sorrow seems A modern 
ecstasy 171. The dead man’s knell Is there scarce asked for who, and 
good men’s lives 

Expire before the flowersi73 in their caps. Dying or ere they sickeni74. 
MACDUFF Oh, relationi74 

Too nicei75, and yet too true! 

MALCOLM what’s the newest grief? 


ROSS 

That of an hour’s age doth hiss the speakeri76; Each minute teemsi77 a 
new one. 

MACDUFF How docs my wife? 

ROSS 

Why, well. 

MACDUFF And all my children? 

ROSS Welli78 too. 

MACDUFF 

The tyrant has not battered at their peace? 

ROSS 

No, they were well at peace when I did leave ’em. 

MACDUFF 

Be not a niggard of your speech. How goes’t? 

ROSS 

When I came hither to transport the tidings 

Which I have heavily183 borne, there ran a rumor Of many worthy 
fellows that were out, 184 
Which was to my belief witnessed the rather 
For that 1 saw the tyrant’s power afoot. 

Now is the time of help. [To Malcolm] Your eye in Scotland Would 
create soldiers, make our womeni88 fight. To doffi89 their dire 
distresses. 

MALCOLM Be’t their comfort 

We are coming thither. Gracious Englandi^o hath Lent us good Siward 
and ten thousand men; 

An older and a better soldier nonei^s 
That Christendom gives outi^s. 

ROSS Would 1 could answer 
This comfort with the like! But 1 have words 


That wouldi95 be howled out in the desert air, Where hearing should 
not latchi96 them. 

MACDUFF what concern they? 

The general cause? Or is it a fee-griefi^? 

Due toi98 some single breast? 

ROSS No mind that’s honest 

But in it shares some woe, though the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 

MACDUFF If it be mine, 

Keep it not from me; quickly let me have it. 

ROSS 

Let not your ears despise my tongue forever. 

Which shall possess them with203 the heaviest sound That ever yet 
they heard. 

MACDUFF Hum! 1 guess at it. 

ROSS 

Your castle is surprised, your wife and babes 
Savagely slaughtered. To relate the manner 

Were, on the quarry207 of these murdered deer. To add the death of 
you. 

MALCOLM Merciful heaven! 

What, man, ne’er pull your hat209 upon your brows; Give sorrow 
words. The grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’erfraught2ii heart and bids it break. 

MACDUFF 

My children too? 

ROSS Wife, children, servants, all 
That could be found. 

MACDUFF And 1 must2i3 be from thence! 

My wife killed too? 


ROSS I have said. 

MALCOLM Be comforted. 

Let’s make us med’cines of our great revenge 
To cure this deadly grief. 

MACDUFF 

He has no children2i7. All my pretty ones? 

Did you say all? O hell-kite2i8! All? 

What, all my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell 220 swoop? 

MALCOLM Dispute22i it like a man. 

MACDUFF I shall do so; 

But 1 must also feel it as a man. 

I cannot but remember such things were, 

That were most precious to me. Did heaven look on 
And would not take their part? Sinful Macduff, 

They were all struck for thee! Naught227 that 1 am. Not for their own 
demerits, but for mine. 

Fell slaughter on their souls. Heaven rest them now! 

MALCOLM 

Be this the whetstone of your sword. Let grief 
Convert to anger; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 

MACDUFF 

Oh, I could play the woman with mine eyes 
And braggart with my tongue! But, gentle heavens. 

Cut short all intermission. Front to front234 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myself; 

Within my sword’s length set him. If he scape,236 
Heaven forgive him too! 

MALCOLM This tune goes manly. 


Come, go we to the King. Our power238 is ready; Our lack is nothing 
but our leave239. Macbeth Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above 
Put on their instruments24i. Receive what cheer you may. 

The night is long that never finds the day. 

Exeunt. 


5.1 Enter a Doctor of Physic and a Waiting-Gentlewoman. 

DOCTOR I have two nights watched with you, but can 
perceive no truth in your report. When was it she last 
walked? 

GENTLEWOMAN Sincc His Majcsty went into the field, I have seen her rise 
from her bed, throw her nightgown 

upon her, unlock her closet^, take forth paper, fold it, write upon’t, 
read it, afterwards seal it, and again 
return to bed; yet all this while in a most fast sleep. 

DOCTOR A great perturbation in nature, to receive at once the benefit of 
sleep and do the effects ofio 
watching! In this slumbery agitation, besides her 
walking and other actual performances, what, at any 
time, have you heard her say? 

GENTLEWOMAN That, sir, which I will not report after her. 

DOCTOR You may to me, and ’tis most meeti^ you should. 

GENTLEWOMAN Neither to you nor anyone, having no 
witness to confirm my speech. 

Enter Lady [Macbeth], with a taper. 

Lo you, here she comes! This is her very guise, and, 
upon my life, fast asleep. Observe her. Stand close20. 

[They stand aside.] 

DOCTOR How came she by that light? 


GENTLEWOMAN Why, it stood by her. She has light by 
her continually. ’Tis her command. 

DOCTOR You see her eyes are open. 

GENTLEWOMAN Ay, but their sense are shut. 

DOCTOR What is it she does now? Look how she rubs 
her hands. 

GENTLEWOMAN It is an accustomed action with her to 
seem thus washing her hands. I have known her 
continue in this a quarter of an hour. 

LADY MACBETH Yet here’s a spot. 

DOCTOR Hark, she speaks. I will set down what comes 
from her, to satisfy33 my remembrance the more strongly. 

LADY MACBETH Out, damned spot! Out, I say! One— 
two—why then, ’tis time to do’t. Hell is murky.— 

Fie, my lord, fie, a soldier, and afeard? What need we 
fear who knows it, when none can call our power to 
account? Yet who would have thought the old man to 
have had so much blood in him? 

DOCTOR Do you mark that? 

LADY MACBETH The Thane of Fife had a wife. Where is 
she now?—What, will these hands ne’er be 
clean?—No more o’that, my lord, no more o’that; 
you mar all with this starting45. 

DOCTOR Go to46, go to. You have known what you should not. 

GENTLEWOMAN She has spoke what she should not, I 
am sure of that. Heaven knows what she has known! 

LADY MACBETH Here’s the smell of the blood still. All the perfumes of 
Arabia will not sweeten this little 
hand. Oh, oh, oh! 


DOCTOR What a sigh is there! The heart is sorely53 
charged. 

GENTLEWOMAN I would not havc such a heart in my 
bosom for the dignity^^ of the whole body. 

DOCTOR Well, well, well. 

GENTLEWOMAN Pray God it be, sir^s. 

DOCTOR This disease is beyond my practice. Yet I have known those 
which have walked in their sleep who 
have died holily in their beds. 

LADY MACBETH Wash youT hands, put on your nightgown; look not so 
pale! I tell you yet again, Banquo’s 
buried. He cannot come out on ’s64 grave. 

DOCTOR Even so? 

LADY MACBETH To bed, to bed! There’s knocking at the gate. Come, 
come, come, come, give me your hand. 

What’s done cannot be undone. To bed, to bed, 
to bed! 

Exit Lady. 

DOCTOR Will she go now to bed? 

GENTLEWOMAN Directly. 

DOCTOR 

Foul whisperings are abroad. Unnatural deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles. Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. 

More needs she the divine than the physician. 

God, God forgive us all! Look after her; 

Remove from her the means of all annoyance77, And stilus keep eyes 
upon her. So, good night. 

My mind she has mated79, and amazed my sight. 

I think, but dare not speak. 


GENTLEWOMAN Good night, good Doctor. 


Exeunt. 


5.2 Drum and colors. Enter Menteith, Caithness, Angus, Lennox, [and] 
soldiers. 

MENTEITH 

The English power is near, led on by Malcolm, 

His uncle Siward, and the good Macduff. 

Revenges burn in them, for their dear causes^ 

Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite the mortified man. 

ANGUS Near Birnam Wood 

Shall we well^ meet them; that way are they coming. 

CAITHNESS 

Who knows if Donalbain be with his brother? 

LENNOX 

For certain, sir, he is not. 1 have a file^ 

Of all the gentry. There is Siward’s son. 

And many unroughio youths that even now Protestn their first of 
manhood. 

MENTEITH What does the tyrant? 

CAITHNESS 

Great Dunsinane he strongly fortifies. 

Some say he’s mad, others that lesser hate him 
Do call it valiant fury; but for certain 

He cannot buckle his distemperedis cause Within the belt of rule. 

ANGUS Now does he feel 

His secret murders sticking on his hands; 

Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breachis. 


Those he commands move only in commandi^, Nothing in love. Now 
does he feel his title 

Hang loose about him, like a giant’s robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief. 

MENTEiTH Who then shall blame 

His pestered23 senses to recoil and start, When all that is within him 
does condemn 
Itself for being there? 

CAITHNESS Well, march we on 

To give obedience where ’tis truly owed. 

Meet we the med’cine of the sickly weal27, And with him pour we in 
our country’s purge28 
Each drop of us. 

LENNOX Or so much as it needs 

To dew the sovereign^o flower and drown the weeds. 

Make we our march towards Birnam. 

Exeunt, marching. 


5.3 Enter Macbeth, Doctor, and attendants. 

MACBETH 

Bring me no more reports. Let them fly alfl ! 

Till Birnam Wood remove to Dunsinane, 

1 cannot taint with^ fear. What’s the boy Malcolm? 

Was he not born of woman? The spirits that know 
All mortal consequencesS have pronounced me thus: “Fear not, 
Macbeth. No man that’s born of woman 
Shall e’er have power upon thee.” Then fly, false thanes. 

And mingle with the English epicuresS! 

The mind 1 sway^ by and the heart 1 bear Shall never sag with doubt 


nor shake with fear. 

Enter Servant 

The devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced loonii! 

Where got’st thou that goose look? 

SERVANT 

There is ten thousand— 

MACBETH Geese, villain? 

SERVANT Soldiers, sir. 

MACBETH 

Go prick thy face and over-red thy feari4, Thou lily-livered boy. What 
soldiers, patchis? 

Death of thy soul! Those lineni^ cheeks of thine Are counselors to 
feari7. what soldiers, whey-face? 

SERVANT The English force, so please you. 

MACBETH Take thy face hence. 

[Exit Servant] 

[Calling] Seyton!—1 sick at heart 

When 1 behold —Seyton, 1 say!—This push20 

Will cheer me ever, or disseat^i me now. 

1 have lived long enough. My way22 of life Is falTn into the sere23, the 
yellow leaf. And that which should accompany old age, 

As25 honor, love, obedience, troops of friends, 1 must not look to have, 
but in their stead 

Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honor, breath 
Which the poor heart would fain deny and dare not. 

Seyton! 

Enter Seyton. 

SEYTON 

What’s your gracious pleasure? 


MACBETH What news more? 

SEYTON 

All is confirmed, my lord, which was reported. 

MACBETH 

I’ll fight till from my bones my flesh be hacked. 

Give me my armor. 

SEYTON ’Tis not needed yet. 

MACBETH I’ll put it On. 

Send out more horses. Skirr36 the country round. 

Hang those that talk of fear. Give me mine armor. 

How does your patient. Doctor? 

DOCTOR Not so sick, my lord. 

As she is troubled with thick-coming fancies 
That keep her from her rest. 

MACBETH Cure her of that. 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased. 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow. 

Raze out the written troubles of44 the brain. And with some sweet 
oblivious45 antidote Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? 

DOCTOR Therein the patient 
Must minister to himself. 

MACBETH 

Throw physic49 to the dogs! I’ll none of it. 

Come, put mine armor on. Give me my staffso. 

[Attendants arm him.] 

Seyton, send out. Doctor, the thanes fly from me.— 

Come, sir, dispatch. —If thou couldst. Doctor, castes 
The water of my land, find her disease. 


And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 

I would applaud thee to the very echo, 

That should applaud again.— PulTt off56, l say.— What rhubarb, 
senna57, or what purgative drug Would scour^s these English hence? 
Hear’st thou of them? 

DOCTOR 

Ay, my good lord. Your royal preparation 
Makes us hear something. 

MACBETH Bring it^o after me.— I will not be afraid of death and bane^i 
Till Birnam Forest come to Dunsinane. 

Exeunt [all but the Doctor]. 

DOCTOR 

Were I from Dunsinane away and clear. 

Profit again should hardly draw me here. 

[Exit] 


5.4 Drum and colors. Enter Malcolm, Siward, Macduff, Siward’s Son, 
Menteith, Caithness, Angus, [Lennox, Ross,] and soldiers, marching. 

MALCOLM 

Cousinsi, I hope the days are near at hand That chambers will be 
safe.2 

MENTEITH Wc doubt it nothing2. 

SIWARD 

What wood is this before us? 

MENTEITH The wood of Birnam. 

MALCOLM 

Let every soldier hew him down a bough 
And bear’t before him. Thereby shall we shadow 
The numbers of our host and make discovery^ 


Err in report of us. 

SOLDIERS It shall be done. 

SIWARD 

We learn no other but^ the confident tyrant Keeps still in Dunsinane 
and will endure^ 

Our setting down before’tio. 

MALCOLM ’Tis his main hope; 

For where there is advantage^ to be given, Both more and lessi2 have 
given him the revolt, And none serve with him but constrained things 
Whose hearts are absent too. 

MACDUFF Let our just censuresi4 

Attend the true event, and put we on 
Industrious soldiership. 

SIWARD The time approaches That will with due decision make us know 
What we shall say we have and what we oweis. 

Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate, 19 
But certain issue strokes must arbitrate— 

Towards which advance the war2i. 

Exeunt, marching. 


5.5 Enter Macbeth, Seyton, and soldiers, with drum and colors. 

MACBETH 

Hang out our banners on the outward walls. 

The cry is still, “They come!” Our castle’s strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn. Here let them lie 
Till famine and the ague4 eat them up. 

Were they not forced^ with those that should be ours. We might have 
met them dareful^, beard to beard. And beat them backward home. 

A cry within of women. 


What is that noise? 

SEYTON 

It is the cry of women, my good lord. 

[He goes to the door.] 

MACBETH 

I have almost forgot the taste of fears. 

The time has been my senses would have cooledio 
To hear a night-shriek, and my fell of hairii 

Would at a dismal treatisei2 rouse and stir Asi3 life were in’t. I have 
supped full with horrors; Direness, familiar to my slaughterous 
thoughts. 

Cannot once start mei5. 

[Seyton returns.] 

Wherefore was that cry? 

SEYTON The Queen, my lord, is dead. 

MACBETH She should have died hereafter; 17 
There would have been a time for such a word. 

Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrowi^ 

Creeps in this20 petty pace from day to day To the last syllable of 
recorded time. 

And all our yesterdays have lighted22 fools The way to dusty23 death. 
Out, out, brief candle! 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more. It is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 

Signifying nothing. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Thou com’st to use thy tongue; thy story quickly. 

MESSENGER Gracious my lord. 


I should report that which I say I saw, 

But know not how to do’t. 

MACBETH Well, say, sir. 

MESSENGER 

As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 

I looked toward Birnam, and anon, methought. 

The wood began to move. 

MACBETH Liar and slave! 

MESSENGER 

Let me endure your wrath if t be not so. 

Within this three mile may you see it coming; 

I say, a moving grove. 

MACBETH If thou spcak’st false. 

Upon the next tree shall thou hang alive 

Till famine cling thee. If thy speech be sooth40, i care not if thou dost 
for me as much. 

I pull in resoIution42, and begin To doubt th’equivocation of the fiend 
That lies like truth. “Fear not, till Birnam Wood 
Do come to Dunsinane,” and now a wood 
Comes toward Dunsinane. Arm, arm, and out! 

If this which he avouches does appear. 

There is nor flying hence nor tarrying here. 

I ’gin to be aweary of the sun. 

And wish th’estate^o o’th’ world were now undone. 

Ring the alarum bell! Blow wind, come wrack^i. At least we’ll die with 
harnesses on our back. 

Exeunt. 


5.6 Drum and colors. Enter Malcolm, Siward, Macduff, and their army. 


with boughs. 


MALCOLM 

Now near enough. Your leafy screens throw down, 

And show like those you are. You, worthy uncle^. Shall with my 
cousin, your right noble son. 

Lead our first battle4. Worthy Macduff and we Shall take upon’s what 
else remains to do. 

According to our order^. 

SI WARD Fare you well. 

Do we but find the tyrant’s power^ tonight. Let us be beaten, if we 
cannot fight. 

MACDUFF 

Make all our trumpets speak! Give them all breath. 

Those clamorous harbingersio of blood and death! 

Exeunt Alarums continued. 


5.7 Enter Macbeth. 

MACBETH 

They have tied me to a stake. 1 cannot fly. 

But bearlike 1 must fight the course2. What’s he That was not born of 
woman? Such a one 
Am 1 to fear, or none. 

Enter young Siward. 

YOUNG SIWARD What is thy name? 

MACBETH Thou’lt be afraid to hear it. 

YOUNG SIWARD 

No, though thou calTst thyself a hotter name 
Than any is in hell. 


MACBETH My name’s Macbeth. 

YOUNG SIWARD 

The devil himself could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear. 

MACBETH No, HOT moTC fcarful. 

YOUNG SIWARD 

Thou liest, abhorred tyrant! With my sword 
I’ll prove the lie thou speak’st. 

Fights and young Siward slain^'^. 

MACBETH Thou wast born of woman. 

But swords 1 smile at, weapons laugh to scorn. 

Brandished by man that’s of a woman born. 

Exit. 

Alarums. Enter Macduff. 

MACDUFF 

That way the noise is. Tyrant, show thy face! 

If thou be’st slain, and with no stroke of mine. 

My wife and children’s ghosts will haunt me still. 

1 cannot strike at wretched kernsis, whose arms Are hired to bear their 
staves. Either thoui^, Macbeth, Or else my sword with an unbattered 
edge 

1 sheathe again undeeded. There thou shouldst be2i; By this great 
clatter one of greatest note 

Seems bruited23. Let me find him. Fortune, And more 1 beg not. 

Exit Alarums. 

Enter Malcolm and Siward. 

SIWARD 

This way, my lord. The castle’s gently rendered25: The tyrant’s people 
on both sides do fight. 


The noble thanes do bravely in the war, 

The day almost itself professes28 yours, And little is to do. 

MALCOLM We have met with foes 
That strike beside us^o. 
siwARD Enter, sir, the castle. 

Exeunt Alarum. 


[ 5 . 8 ] Enter Macbeth. 

MACBETH 

Why should 1 play the Roman fooR and die On mine own sword? 
Whiles 1 see lives2, the gashes Do better upon them. 

Enter Macduff. 

MACDUFF Turn, hellhound, turn! 

MACBETH 

Of all men else 1 have avoided thee. 

But get thee back! My soul is too much charged 
With blood of thine already. 

MACDUFF 1 have no words; 

My voice is in my sword, thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out^! 

Fight Alarum. 

MACBETH Thou losest labor. 

As easy mayst thou the intrenchant^ air With thy keen sword 
impressio as make me bleed. 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests; 

1 bear a charmed life, which must not yield 
To one of woman born. 

MACDUFF Despairi3 thy charm. And let the angel whom thou stilli4 hast 


served Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother’s womb 
Untimelyi6 ripped. 

MACBETH 

Accursed be that tongue that tells me so, 

For it hath cowed my better part of maniS! 

And be these jugglingi^ fiends no more believed That palter with us in 
a double sense20, That keep the word of promise to our ear2i 
And break it to our hope. I’ll not fight with thee. 

MACDUFF Then yield thee, coward. 

And live to be the show and gaze o’th’ time24! 

We’ll have thee, as our rarer monsters are. 

Painted upon a pole26, and underwrit, “Here may you see the tyrant.” 
MACBETH I will not yield 

To kiss the ground before young Malcolm’s feet 
And to be baited with the rabble’s curse. 

Though Birnam Wood be come to Dunsinane, 

And thou opposed, being of no woman born. 

Yet 1 will try the last^s. Before my body 1 throw my warlike shield. Lay 
on, Macduff, 

And damned be him that first cries, “Hold, enough!” 

Exeunt, fighting. Alarums. 

Enter fighting, and Macbeth slain. [Exit Macduff with Macbeth’s body.] 
Retreat, and flourish. Enter, with drum and colors, Malcolm, Siward, 
Ross, thanes, and soldiers. 

MALCOLM 

I would the friends we miss were safe arrived. 

SIWARD 

Some must go off; and yet, by these36 i see So great a day as this is 
cheaply bought. 


MALCOLM 


Macduff is missing, and your noble son. 

ROSS [to Siward] 

Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier’s debt. 

He only lived but till he was a man. 

The which no sooner had his prowess confirmed 
In the unshrinking station42 where he fought. But like a man he died. 
SIWARD Then he is dead? 

ROSS 

Ay, and brought off the field. Your cause of sorrow 
Must not be measured by his worth, for then 
It hath no end. 

SIWARD Had he his hurts before? 

ROSS 

Ay, on the front. 

SIWARD Why then, God’s soldier be he! 

Had 1 as many sons as 1 have hairs 
I would not wish them to a fairer death. 

And so, his knell is knolled. 

MALCOLM He’s worth more sorrow. 

And that I’ll spend for him. 

SIWARD He’s worth no more. 

They say he parted well and paid his scorers, And so, God be with 
him! Here comes newer comfort. 

Enter Macduff, with Macbeth’s head. 

MACDUFF 

Hail, King! For so thou art. Behold where stands54 
Th’usurper’s cursed head. The time is free^s. 

1 see thee compassed with thy kingdom’s pearl^s. That speak my 
salutation in their minds. 


whose voices I desire aloud with mine: 

Hail, King of Scotland! 

ALL Hail, King of Scotland! 

Flourish. 

MALCOLM 

We shall not spend a large expense of time 

Before we reckon with your several^^ loves And make us even with 
you63. My thanes and kinsmen. Henceforth be earls, the first that 
ever Scotland 

In such an honor named. What’s more to do 

Which would be planted newly with the time^^. As calling home our 
exiled friends abroad 
That fled the snares of watchful tyranny. 

Producing forth the cruel ministers^^ 

Of this dead butcher and his fiendlike queen— 

Who, as ’tis thought, by self and violent^i hands Took off her life— 
this, and what needful else 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace 
We will perform in measure, time, and place. 

So, thanks to all at once and to each one. 

Whom we invite to see us crowned at Scone. 


Flourish. Exeunt omnes. 


DATE AND TEXT 

‘Tf-’ 


Macbeth was first printed in the First Folio of 1623. It was set up from 
a playbook or a transcript of one. The text is unusually short and seems 
to have been cut for reasons of censorship or for some special 
performance. Moreover, all of 3.5 and parts of 4.1 (39-43, 125-32) 
appear to be interpolations, containing songs from Thomas Middleton’s 
The Witch (c. 1609-1616). Middleton may have been responsible for 
other alterations and additions. 

Simon Forman, in his manuscript The Book of Plays and Notes thereof 
per Formans for Common Policy, records the first known performance of 
Macbeth on April 20, 1611, at the Globe Theatre. The play must have 
been in existence by 1607, however, for allusions to it seemingly occur 
in Lingua and The Puritan (both published in 1607) and in The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle (probably acted in 1607). On the other hand, the play 
itself seemingly alludes to James I’s royal succession in 1603, to his 
touching for “the king’s evil” (see 4.3.147), and to the trial of the 
notorious Gunpowder Plot conspirators in March 1606. The 
interpolations from Middleton’s The Witch are probably from a later 
date, perhaps after 1613. The likely date of Macbeth is thus c. 1606- 
1607. 



TEXTUAL NOTES 


These textual notes are not a historical collation, either of the early 
folios or of more recent editions; they are simply a record of departures 
in this edition from the copy text. The reading adopted in this edition 
appears in boldface, followed by the rejected reading from the copy text, 
i.e., the First Folio. Only major alterations in punctuation are noted. 
Changes in lineation are not indicated, nor are some minor and obvious 
typographical errors. 


Copy text: the First Folio. Act and scene divisions follow the Folio text, 
except that 5.8 is not marked in the Folio. 

1 . 1 . 

9 SECOND WITCH All 

10 THIRD WITCH [not in F] 

11 ALL [at line 9 in F] 

1 . 2 . 

1 [and elsewhere] duncan King 

13 gallowglasses Gallowgrosses 14 quarrel Quarry 21 ne’er neu’r 
26 thunders 
26 break Thunders 1.3. 

32 Weird we 5 nvard [elsewhere in F spelled “weyard”] 

39 Forres Soris 

97 death. As death, as 98 Came Can 
111 lose loose 

1.4. 

1 Are Or 

1.5. 

1 [and elsewhere] lady macbeth Lady 


12 lose loose 

47 it hit 

1 . 6 . 

4 martlet Barlet 
9 most must 
1.7. 

6 shoal Schoole 

48 do no 

2 . 1 . 

56 strides sides 

57 sure sowre 

58 way they they may 2.2. 

13.1 [at line 8 in F, after “die”] 

2.3. 

41.1 [after line 40 in F] 

142 nea’er neere 3.1. 

76 MURDERERS MUTth. 

116 BOTH MURDERERS Mujth. [also at line 141] 

142.1 Exeunt [at line 144 in F] 

3.3. 

7 and end 

3.4. 

79 time times 

122.1 Exeunt Exit 
3.6. 

24 son Sonnes 
38 the their 

4.1. 

34 cauldron Cawdron 38.1 to and 


59 germens Germaine 93 Dunsinane Dunsmane 94 s.d. Descends 
Descend 

98 Birnam Byrnan [also spelled “Byrnam” at line 93 and “Birnan,” 
“Byrnane,” and “Birnane” in Act 5] 

119 eighth eight 4.2. 

1 [and throughout] lady macduff Wife 
22 none moue 

70-1 ones ... methinks, ones / To fright you thus. Me thinkes 80 s.d. 
Enter Murderers [after “What are these faces” in F] 

81 [and throughout scene] first murderer Mur. 

84 shag-haired shaggeear’d 4.3. 

4 downfall’n downfall 15 deserve discerne 35 Fare Far 

108 accurst accust 124 detraction, here detraction. Heere 134 thy they 

144 essay assay 146.1 [after “amend” in F] 

161 not nor 
237 tune time 
5.1. 

38 fear who feare? who 5.3. 

41 Cure her Cure 54 pristine pristine 57 senna Cyme 
62.1 Exeunt [at line 64 in F] 

5.4. 

16 siwARD Sey. 
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MEMORABLE LINES 
HAMLET, THE PRINCE OF DENMARK 


A little more than kin, and less than kind. 

(hamlet 1.2.65) 

1 , that this too too sullied flesh would melt... 

(hamlet 1.2.129) 

)w weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable Seem to me all the uses of this 
world! 

(hamlet 1.2.133-4) 

ailty, thy name is woman! 

(hamlet 1.2.146) 

was a man. Take him for all in all, 1 shall not look upon his like again. 

(hamlet 1.2.187-8) 

nther a borrower nor a lender be. 

(poLONius 1.3.75) 

lis above all: to thine own self be true. 

(poLONius 1.3.78) 

It to my mind, though 1 am native here And to the manner born, it is a 
custom 

Dre honored in the breach than the observance. 

(hamlet 1.4.14-16) 

mething is rotten in the state of Denmark. 

(marcellus 1.4.90) 

arder most foul, as in the best it is ... 



(ghost 1.5.28) 

1 , my prophetic soul! 

(hamlet 1.5.42) 

lere are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, Than are dreamt of in 
your philosophy. 

(hamlet 1.5.175-6) 

le time is out of joint. Oh, cursed spite That ever I was born to set it 
right! 

(hamlet 1.5.197-8) 

evity is the soul of wit... 

(poLONius 2.2.90) 

ore matter, with less art. 

(queen 2.2.95) 

lat he’s mad, ’tis true; ’tis true ’tis pity. And pity ’tis ’tis true. 

(POLONIUS 2.2.97-8) 

ords, words, words. 

(hamlet 2.2.193) 


lOUgh this be madness, yet there is method in’t. 

(POLONIUS 2.2.205-6) 

lere is nothing either good or bad but thinking makes it so. 

(hamlet 2.2.250-1) 


hat a piece of work is a man! 


(hamlet 2.2.304-5) 


hat’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
lat he should weep for her? 

(hamlet 2.2.559-60) 

le play’s the thing Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the King. 

(hamlet 2.2.605-6) 


be, or not to be, that is the question. 



(hamlet 3.1.57) 

hether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer The slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune, Or to take arms against a sea of troubles And by 
opposing end them. 

(hamlet 3.1.58-61) 

> die, to sleep; To sleep, perchance to dream. Ay, there’s the rub ... 

(hamlet 3.1.65-6) 

Lus conscience does make cowards of us all. 

(hamlet 3.1.84) 

;t thee to a nunnery. 

(hamlet 3.1.122) 

le glass of fashion and the mold of form, Th’observed of all observers ... 

(OPHELIA 3.1.156-7) 

vould have such a fellow whipped for o’erdoing Termagant. 
out-Herods Herod. 

(hamlet 3.2.12-14) 

it the action to the word, the word to the action, with this special 
observance, that you o’erstep not the modesty of nature. 

(hamlet 3.2.17-19) 

. the purpose of playing, whose end, both at the first and now, was and 
is to hold as ’twere the mirror up to nature ... 

(hamlet 3.2.20-2) 

. for thou hast been As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing, A man 
that Fortune’s buffets and rewards Hast ta’en with equal thanks. 

(hamlet 3.2.64-7) 

HET.TA ’Tis brief, my lord. 

MEET As woman’s love. 


(3.2.151-2) 


The lady doth protest too much, methinks. 


(queen 3.2.228) 



is now the very witching time of night. 


(hamlet 3.2.387) 

le cess of majesty Dies not alone, but like a gulf doth draw What’s near it 
with it. 

(rosencrantz 3.3.15-17) 

T ’tis the sport to have the engineer Hoist with his own petard ... 

(hamlet 3.4.213-14) 

)w all occasions do inform against me 
id spur my dull revenge! 

(hamlet 4.4.33-4) 

ghtly to be great 

not to stir without great argument, 

It greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
hen honor’s at the stake. 


(hamlet 4.4.54-7) 

hen sorrows come, they come not single spies. But in battalions. 

(king 4.5.79-80) 

lere’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance ... And there is pansies; that’s for 
thoughts. 

(OPHELIA 4.5.179-81) 

as, poor Yorick! I knew him, Horatio, a fellow of infinite jest, of most 
excellent fancy. 

(hamlet 5.1.183-5) 

le cat will mew, and dog will have his day. 

(hamlet 5.1.295) 

lere’s a divinity that shapes our ends. Rough-hew them how we will. 

(hamlet 5.2.10-11) 

)t a whit, we defy augury. There is special providence in the fall of a 
sparrow. If it be now, ’tis not to come; if it be not to come, it will be 
now; if it be not now, yet it will come. The readiness is all. 



hit, a very palpable hit. 


(hamlet 5.2.217-20) 


(osRic 5.2.282) 

)od night, sweet prince. And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest! 

(HORATIO 5.2.361-2) 



MEMORABLE LINES 
OTHELLO, THE MOOR OF VENICE 


A fellow almost damned in a fair wife. 


(lAGO 1.1.22) 

But 1 will wear my heart upon my sleeve For daws to peck at. 

(lAGO 1.1.66-7) 

:ep up your bright swords, for the dew will rust them. 

(OTHELLO 1.2.60) 

ide am I in my speech, And little blessed with the soft phrase of peace ... 

(OTHELLO 1.3.83-4) 

herein of antres vast and deserts idle. Rough quarries, rocks, and hills 
whose heads touch heaven ... 


(OTHELLO 1.3.142-3) 

e swore, in faith, ’twas strange, ’twas passing strange, ’Twas pitiful, ’twas 
wondrous pitiful. 

(OTHELLO 1.3.162-3) 

e loved me for the dangers 1 had passed. And 1 loved her that she did 
pity them. 

(OTHELLO 1.3.169-70) My noble father. 


1 do perceive here a divided duty. 


(desdemona 1.3.182-3) 

rtue? A fig! ’Tis in ourselves that we are thus or thus. Our bodies are our 
gardens, to the which our wills are gardeners. 


r I am nothing if not critical. 


(lAGO 1.3.322-4) 



(lAGO 2.1.121) 


> suckle fools and chronicle small beer. 

(lAGO 2.1.160) 

DERiGO She’s full of most blessed condition. 

io Blessed fig’s end! The wine she drinks is made of grapes. 

(2.1.252-5) 

1 do suspect the lusty Moor Hath leaped into my seat, the thought 
whereof Doth, like a poisonous mineral, gnaw my innards. 

(lAGO 2.1.297-9) 

It men are men; the best sometimes forget. 

(lAGO 2.3.235) 

iputation, reputation, reputation! Oh, 1 have lost my reputation! 

(cASSio 2.3.256-7) 

vinity of hell! When devils will the blackest sins put on. They do suggest 
at first with heavenly shows. As 1 do now. 

(lAGO 2.3.344-7) 

)w poor are they that have not patience! 
hat wound did ever heal but by degrees? 

(lAGO 2.3.364-5) 

)od name in man and woman, dear my lord. Is the immediate jewel of 
their souls. 

ho steals my purse steals trash. 

(lAGO 3.3.168-70) 

1 , beware, my lord, of jealousy. 

is the green-eyed monster which doth mock The meat it feeds on. 

(lAGO 3.3.178-80) 

tor and content is rich, and rich enough. 

(lAGO 3.3.185) 


t be once in doubt Is once to be resolved. 



(OTHELLO 3.3.193-4) 

id yet, how nature erring from itself— 

(OTHELLO 3.3.243) 

[ whistle her off and let her down the wind To prey at fortune. 

(OTHELLO 3.3.278-9) 

ifles light as air Are to the jealous confirmations strong As proofs of Holy 
Writ. 

(lAGO 3.3.338-40) 

1 , now, forever Farewell the tranquil mind! Farewell content! 

(OTHELLO 3.3.363-4) 

1 horror’s head horrors accumulate. 

(OTHELLO 3.3.386) 

ke note, take note, O world. To be direct and honest is not safe. 

(lAGO 3.3.393-4) 

lere’s magic in the web of it. 

(OTHELLO 3.4.71) 

1 , she will sing the savageness out of a bear. 

(OTHELLO 4.1.191-2) 

It yet the pity of it, lago! Oh, lago, the pity of it, lago! 

(OTHELLO 4.1.198-9) 

makes us or it mars us. 


(lAGO 5.1.4) 


It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul. 


(OTHELLO 5.2.1) 


It out the light, and then put out the light. 


(OTHELLO 5.2.7) 

ire is my journey’s end, here is my butt And very seamark of my utmost 
sail. 


(OTHELLO 5.2.276-7) 



<^oia, com, my giri/ tven iikc my cnasmy. 


(OTHELLO 5.2.284-5) 


lave done the state some service, and they know’t. 

(OTHELLO 5.2.349) 

ten must you speak Of one that loved not wisely but too well. 

(OTHELLO 5.2.353-4) 

. of one whose hand. Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away Richer 
than all his tribe. 

(OTHELLO 5.2.356-8) 



MEMORABLE LINES 
KING LEAR 


Nothing will come of nothing. 

(LEAR 1.1.90) 

irest Cordelia, that art most rich being poor, Most choice, forsaken, and 
most loved, despised ... 

(FRANCE 1.1.254-5) 

LOU, Nature, art my goddess. 

(EDMUND 1.2.1) 

)w, gods, stand up for bastards! 

(EDMUND 1.2.22) 

ive more than thou showest, 

eak less than thou knowest. Lend less than thou owest. 

(FOOL 1.4.115-17) 

gratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend ... 

(LEAR 1.4.256) 


iar, Nature, hear! Dear goddess, hear! 

spend thy purpose if thou didst intend To make this creature fruitful! 

(LEAR 1.4.273-5) 

)w sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is To have a thankless child! 

(LEAR 1.4.286-7) 

>u see me here, you gods, a poor old man. As full of grief as age, 
wretched in both. 


ow, winds, and crack vour cheeks! Rage, blow! 


(LEAR 2.4.274-5) 



(LEAR 3.2.1) 

ire I stand your slave, A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man. 

(LEAR 3.2.19-20) 

t the great gods. That keep this dreadful pother o’er our heads. Find out 
their enemies now. 


(LEAR 3.2.49-51) 

m a man More sinned against than sinning. 

(LEAR 3.2.59-60) 

le art of our necessities is strange. And can make vile things precious. 

(LEAR 3.2.70-1) 

•or naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are. That bide the pelting of this 
pitiless storm. How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides. Your 
looped and windowed raggedness, defend you From seasons such as 
these? 


(LEAR 3.4.28-32) 

1 ,1 have ta’en Too little care of this! Take physic, pomp; Expose thyself 
to feel what wretches feel. 


man no more than this? 


(LEAR 3.4.32-4) 


(LEAR 3.4.101-2) 

laccommodated man is no more but such a poor, bare, forked animal as 
thou art. 


’tis a naughty night to swim in. 
lild Rowland to the dark tower came. 


(LEAR 3.4.105-7) 
(eool 3.4.109-10) 


(EDGAR 3.4.181) 


Lm tied to th’ stake, and 1 must stand the course. 

(GLOUCESTER 3.7.57) 

le lamentable change is from the best; The worst returns to laughter. 



(EDGAR 4.1.5-6) 

orld, world, O world! But that thy strange mutations make us hate thee, 
Life would not yield to age. 

(EDGAR 4.1.10-12) 

11 oft ’tis seen 

ir means secure us, and our mere defects Prove our commodities. 

(GLOUCESTER 4.1.19-21) 

le worst is not So long as we can say, “This is the worst.” 

(EDGAR 4.1.27-8) 

flies to wanton boys are we to the gods; They kill us for their sport. 

(GLOUCESTER 4.1.36-7) 

that the heavens do not their visible spirits Send quickly down to tame 
these vile offenses. It will come, 

imanity must perforce prey on itself. Like monsters of the deep. 

(ALBANY 4.2.47-51) 

lis shows you are above. You justicers, that these our nether crimes So 
speedily can venge! 

(ALBANY 4.2.79-81) 


^ every inch a king. 


(LEAR 4.6.107) 

It to the girdle do the gods inherit; Beneath is all the fiends’. 

(LEAR 4.6.126-7) 

lere thou mightst behold the great image of authority: a dog’s obeyed in 
office. 


(LEAR 4.6.157-9) 

hen we are born, we cry that we are come To this great stage of fools. 

(LEAR 4.6.182-3) 


im bound Upon a wheel of fire. 


ear I am not in my perfect mind. 


(LEAR 4.7.47-8) 



(LEAR 4.7.64) 

sn must endure Their going hence, even as their coming hither; Ripeness 
is all. 

(EDGAR 5.2.9-11) 

. and hear poor rogues 

Ik of court news; and we’ll talk with them too— Who loses and who 
wins; who’s in, who’s out... 

(LEAR 5.3.13-15) 

le gods are just, and of our pleasant vices Make instruments to plague us. 

(EDGAR 5.3.173-4) 

le wheel is come full circle. 

(EDMUND 5.3.177) 

)wl, howl, howl! Oh, you are men of stones! 

(LEAR 5.3.262) KENT Is this the promised end? 
EDGAR Or image of that horror? (5.3.268-9) 
ir voice was ever soft. Gentle, and low, an excellent thing in woman. 

(LEAR 5.3.277-8) 

Fortune brag of two she loved and hated. One of them we behold. 

(KENT 5.3.285-6) 

le wonder is he hath endured so long. 

(KENT 5.3.322) 



MEMORABLE LINES 
MACBETH 


FIRST WITCH When shall we three meet again? In thunder, lightning, or in 
rain? 

SECOND WITCH When the hurlyburly’s done. When the battle’s lost and 
won. 

(1.1.1-4) 

Fair is foul, and foul is fair. 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. 

(witches 1.1.11-12) 

foul and fair a day I have not seen. 

(MACBETH 1.3.38) 

... oftentimes to win us to our harm 

The instruments of darkness tell us truths. Win us with honest trifles, to 
betray’s In deepest consequence. 

(banquo 1.3.123-6) 

VO truths are told, 

happy prologues to the swelling act Of the imperial theme. 

(MACBETH 1.3.128-30) 

lis supernatural soliciting 
mnot be ill, cannot be good. 

(MACBETH 1.3.131-2) 

)thing in his life Became him like the leaving it. 

(MALCOLM 1.4.7-8) 

:t do I fear thy nature; It is too full o’th’ milk of human kindness To catch 



the nearest way. 


(lady MACBETH 1.5.16-18) 

LOU wouldst be great, Art not without ambition, but without The illness 
should attend it. 


(lady MACBETH 1.5.18-20) 

le raven himself is hoarse That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. 

(lady MACBETH 1.5.38-40) 

>me, you spirits That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here ... 

(lady MACBETH 1.5.40-1) 

it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well It were done quickly. 

(MACBETH 1.7.1-2) 

. that but this blow Might be the be-all and the end-all! 

(MACBETH 1.7.4-5) 

tting “1 dare not” wait upon “1 would,” 
ke the poor cat i’th’ adage? 

(lady MACBETH 1.7.45-6) 

e fail? 

It screw your courage to the sticking place And we’ll not fail. 

(lady MACBETH 1.7.60-2) 


ing forth men-children only! 


(MACBETH 1.7.73) 


Ise face must hide what the false heart doth know. 


(MACBETH 1.7.83) 

this a dagger which 1 see before me. The handle toward my hand? 

(MACBETH 2.1.34-5) 

LC bell invites me. Hear it not, Duncan, for it is a knell That summons 
thee to heaven or to hell. 


(MACBETH 2.1.63-5) 

id he not resembled My father as he slept, 1 had done’t. 



(lady MACBETH 2.2.12-13) 


sthought I heard a voice cry “Sleep no more! 

acbeth does murder sleep,” the innocent sleep, Sleep that knits up the 
raveled sleave of care ... 

(MACBETH 2.2.39-41) 

ill all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood Clean from my hand? No, 
this my hand will rather The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
aking the green one red. 

(MACBETH 2.2.64-7) 


hat’s done is done. 


(lady MACBETH 3.2.14) 


e have scorched the snake, not killed it. 


(MACBETH 3.2.15) 

: innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck. Till thou applaud the deed. 

(MACBETH 3.2.48-9) 

>me, seeling night. Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. 

(MACBETH 3.2.49-50) 

. I am cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in To saucy doubts and fears. 

(MACBETH 3.4.24-5) 


will have blood, they say; blood will have blood, 
anes have been known to move, and trees to speak. 

(MACBETH 3.4.123-4) 


)uble, double, toil and trouble; 
re burn, and cauldron bubble. 

(witches 4.1.10-11) 


e of newt and toe of frog, 
ool of bat and tongue of dog ... 

(second WITCH 4.1.14-15) 


How now, you secret, black, and midnight hags? 



(MACBETH 4.1.48) 

: bloody, bold, and resolute; laugh to scorn The power of man, for none 
of woman born Shall harm Macbeth. 

(second APPARITION 4.1.79-81) 

acbeth shall never vanquished be until Great Birnam Wood to high 
Dunsinane Hill Shall come against him. 

(third APPARITION 4.1.92-4) 


w you the Weird Sisters? 


(MACBETH 4.1.136) 


Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell. 

(MALCOLM 4.3.23) 

hat, all my pretty chickens and their dam At one fell swoop? 

(macduee 4.3.219-20) 


It, damned spot! Out, 1 say! 


(lady MACBETH 5.1.35) 

1 the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 

(lady MACBETH 5.1.50-2) 


LOU lily-livered boy. 

lave lived long enough. My way of life 
falTn into the sere, the yellow leaf. 

mst thou not minister to a mind diseased ... 

lerein the patient Must minister to himself. 

lave supped full with horrors. 

e should have died hereafter; 


(MACBETH 5.3.15) 

(MACBETH 5.3.22-3) 
(MACBETH 5.3.42) 
(doctor 5.3.47-8) 
(MACBETH 5.5.13) 



lere wuuiu iid.ve ueeii d. Lime lur sueii d. wuru. 

(MACBETH 5.5.17-18) 

unorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow 

eeps in this petty pace from day to day To the last syllable of recorded 
time, And all our yesterdays have lighted fools The way to dusty death. 
Out, out, brief candle! 

(MACBETH 5.5.19-23) 

Fe’s but a walking shadow, a poor player That struts and frets his hour 
upon the stage And then is heard no more. It is a tale Told by an idiot, 
full of sound and fury. Signifying nothing. 

(MACBETH 5.5.24-8) 

y on, Macduff, And damned be him that first cries, “Hold, enough!” 

(MACBETH 5.8.33-4) 


LC time is free. 


(MACDUFF 5 . 8 . 55 ) 



|.l Location: Elsinore castle. A guard platform. 




I me (Francisco emphasizes that he is the sentry currently on watch.) 




I unfold yourself reveal your identity. 




rivals partners 




ground country, land. 




Sl 


liegemen 


to the Dane 


sworn to serve the Danish king. 




Give May God give 




' fantasy imagination 




I along to come along 




watch keep watch during 




I approve corroborate 




^Last... all i.e., This very last night. (Emphatic.) 




I pole polestar, north star 




E 


his its. 




t’illume to illuminate 




t scholar one learned enough t( 


know how to question a ghost properly. 








'It... to (It was conunonly believed that a ghost could not speak until spoken to.) 




I usurp’st wrongfully takes over 




I buried Denmark the buried King of Denmark 




I sometimes formerly 








sensible confirmed by the senses. 




avouch warrant, evidence 




I Norway King of Norway 




^ park parley 




' sledded traveling on sleds. 




^ Polacks Poles 




^ jump exactly 




I stalk stride 




to work i.e., to collect my thoughts and try to understand this 




I gross and scope general drift 




Good now (An expression denoting entreaty or expostulation.) 




toil. 




I subject subjects 






cast casting 




^ mart shopping 




P impress impressment, conscription 




toward in preparation 




f Thereto ... pride (Refers to old Fortinbras, not the Danish King.) 




' pricked on incited. 




' emulate emulous, ambitious 




^this ... world i.e., all Europe, the Western world 




I sealed certified, confirmed 




heraldry chivalry 




I seized possessed 




I Against the in return for. 




' moiety competent corresponding portion 




pB gaged engaged, pledged. 




I had returned would have passed 




I inheritance possession 




' cov’nant i.e., the sealed compact of line 90 




^carriage ... designed purport of the article referred to 




unimproved mettle untried, undisciplined spirits 




)1 skirts outlying regions, outskirts 




102-4 Sharked ... in’t rounded up (as a shark scoops up fish) a troop of lawless desperadoes to feed and supply an 
enterprise of considerable daring 



llO head source 




[11 posthaste and rummage frenetic activity and bustle 




^13 Well... sort That would explain wh^ 




Il5 question focus of contention 




Il6 mote speck of dust 




^17 palmy flourishing 




^18 Julius Julius Caesar 




^19 sheeted shrouded 




[21 As (This abrupt transition suggests that matter is possibly omitted between lines 120 and 121.) 




\21 trains trails 




l22 Disasters unfavorable signs or aspects. 




l22 moist star i.e., moon, governing tides 




l23 Neptune’s ... stands the sea depends 




124 Was ... eclipse was eclipsed nearly to the cosmic darkness predicted for the second coming of Christ and the 
of the world. (See Matthew 24:29 and Revelation 6:12.) 



l25 precurse heralding, foreshadowing 




\26 harbingers forerunners. 




^26 still always 




l27 omen calamitous event 




l29 climatures climes, regions 




l30 soft i.e., enough, break off 




l31 cross stand in its path, confront. 




l31 blast wither, strike with a curse. 




^31 s.d. /its its 




\37 privy to in on the secret of 




l38 happily haply, perchance 




partisan long-handled spear. 




146-7 Tis here! / ’Tis here! (Perhaps they attempt 
there and nowhere.) 


strike at the Ghost, but are baffled by its seeming ability to 





l56 trumpet trumpeter 




[60 extravagant and erring wandering beyond bounds. (The words have similar meaning.) 




hies hastens 




j2 probation proof. 




’gainst just before 




strike destroy by evil influence 




39 takes bewitches. 




39 charm cast a spell, control by enchantment 




l70 gracious full of grace 




l72 russet reddish brown 




|.2 Location: The castie. 




^^05 i.e., such as, including. 




[cum aliis with others 




I our my. (The royal “we”; also in the following lines.) 




I sometime former 




f jointress woman possessing property with her husband 




[1 with ... eye with one eye smiling and the other weeping 




^3 dole grief 




l7 Now ... know Next, you need tc 


be informed that 




weak supposal low estimate 




I disjoint... frame in a state of total disorder 




21 Co-leagued ... advantage joined to his illusory sense of having the advantage over us and to his vision of future 
success 



I Importing having for its substance 




^with ... law (See 1.1.91, “Well ratified by law and heraldry.”) 




I impotent helpless 




His i.e., Fortinbras’s. 




^ gait proceeding' 




31-3 in that... subject since the levying of troops and supplies is drawn entirely from the King of Norway’s own Stil|e8^ 



I dilated set out at length 




^ let... duty let your swift obeying of orders, rather than mere words, express your dutifulness. 




nothing not at all. 




|H the Dane the Danish king 




[B lose your voice waste your speech. 




'native closely connected, related 





I instrumental serviceable 




^ leave and favor kind permission 




^bow ... pardon entreatingly make a deep bow, asking your permission to depart. 




^H’athHehas 




^ sealed (as if sealing a legal document^ 




I hard reluctant 




^Take thy fair hour Enjoy your time of youth 




^ And ... will and may your time be spent in exercising your best qualities. 




I cousin any kin not of the immediate family 




65 A little ... kind Too close a blood relation, and yet we are less than kinsmen in that our relationship lacks affection 
and is indeed unnatural. (Hamlet plays on kind as [1] kindly [2] belonging to nature, suggesting that Claudius is not the 
same kind of being as the rest of humanity. The line is often delivered as an aside, though it need not be.) 



'the sun i.e., the sunshine of the King’s royal favor. (With pun on son.) 




inighted color (1) mourning garments of black (2) dark melancholy 




pj Denmark the King of Denmark. 




I vailed lids lowered eyes 




I common of universal occurrence. (But Hamlet plays on the sense of “vulgar” in line 74.) 




1 particular personal 




I customary customary to mourning 




^ suspiration sighing 




^ fruitful abunda^ 




havior expression 




I moods outward expression of feeling 




I obsequious suited to obsequies or funerals 




I condolement sorrowing 




^ unfortified i.e., against adversity 




^ simple ignorant" 




I As ... sense as the most ordinary experience 




^04 still always 




^05 the first corpse (Abel’s) 




37 unprevailing unavailing, useless 






most immediate 


: in succession 




\12 impart toward liberally bestow on. 




^12 For As for 




Il3 to school i.e., t 


your studies. 




[13 Wittenberg famous German university founded in 1502 




Il4 retrograde contrary 




Il5 bend you incline yourself 




^20 in all my best to the best of my ability 




to i.e., at. 




l24 grace thanksgiving 




l25 jocund merry 




l27 rouse drinking of a draft of liquor. 




l27 bruit again loudly echo 




[28 thunder i.e., of trumpet and kettledrum, sounded when the King drinks; see 1.4.8-12. 




[29 sullied defiled. (The early quartos read “sallied”; the Folio, “solid.”) 




l32 canon law 




\37 merely completely. 




l39 to in comparison to 




to Hyperion Titan sun-god, father of Helios. 




[40 satyr a lecherous creature of classical mythology, half-human hut with a goat’s legs, tail, ears, and horns 




tl beteem allow 




\7 or ere even before 




149 Niobe Tantalus’s daughter, Queen of Thebes, who boasted that she had more sons and daughters than Leto; for this, 
Apollo and Artemis, children of Leto, slew her fourteen children. She was turned by Zeus into a stone that continually 
dropped tears. 



l50 wants ... reason lacks the faculty of reason 




l55 galled irritated, inflamed 




I post hasten 




157 incestuous (In Shakespeare’s day, the marriage of a man like Claudius to his deceased brother’s wife was considered 
incestuous.) 



163 change that name i.e., give and receive reciprocally the name of “friend” rather than talk of “servant.” Or Hamlet 
may be saying, “No, I am your servant.” 



make you from are you doing away from 




l72 To ... of to make it trust 




^79 hard close 




baked meats meat pies 




as cold leftovers 




52 dearest closest (and therefore deadliest) 




^83 Or ever ere, before 




186 ’A He 


3 



l93 Season your admiration Moderate your astonishment 




l94 attent attentive 




\99 dead waste desolate stillness 




at point correctly in every detail. 




cap-a-pie from head to foot 




truncheon’s A truncheon is an officer’s staff. 




I distilled dissolved 




I act action, operation 




dreadful full of dread 




I^it its 




[7-18 did ... speak prepared to move as though it was about to speak 




[9 even then at that very instant 




beaver visor on the helmet 




^BWhat How 




^12 tell count 




tenable held 




^PVour loves i.e., Say “Your loves” to me, not just your “duty.” 




doubt suspect 




1-3 Location: Polonius’s chambers. 




I convoy is assistant means of conveyance are available 




^For As foT 





Itoy in blood passing amorous fancy 




fprimy in its prime, springtime 




I Forward precocious 




■ suppliance pastime, something to fill the ti 




11-14 For nature ... withal For nature, as it ripens, does not grow only in physical strength, but as the body matures the 
inner qualities of mind and soul grow along with it. (Laertes warns Ophelia that the mature Hamlet may not cling to his 
youthful interests.) 



l5 soil nor cautel blemish nor deceit 




The ... will the purity of his desire 




[7 His greatness weighed taking into account his high fortune 




I Carve i.e., choose 




I voice and yielding assent, approval 




I in ... place in his particular restricted circumstances 




I main voice general assent. 




I withal along with. 




I credent credulous. 




I list listen to 




^ unmastered uncontrolled 




^keep ... affection don’t advance as far as your affection might lead you. (A military metaphor.) 




^ chariest most scrupulously modest 




^ If she unmask if she does no more than show her beauty. 




' moon (Symbol of chastity.) 




^ canker galls cankerworm destroys 




I buttons be disclosed buds be opened 




liquid dew i.e., time when dew is fresh and bright 




||B blastments blightT 




[H Youth ... rebels Youth yields to the rebellion of the flesh 




' ungracious ungodly 




[B puffed bloated, or swollen with pride 




recks heeds. 




rede counsel. 




fear me not don’t worry on my account. 




53-4 A double ... leave The goddess Occasion or Opportunity smiles on the happy circumstance of being able to say 
good-bye twice and thus receive a second blessing. 



I Look thou character see to it that you inscribe. 




I unproportioned badly calculated, intemperate. 






his its 




familiar sociable. 




vulgar common. 




^and ... tried and their suitability to be your friends having been put to the 




■ dull thy palm i.e., shake hands so often as to make the gesture meaningless 




I courage swashbuckler. 




' Bear’t that manage it so that 




I censure opinion, judgment 




I habit clothing 




fancy excessive ornament, decadent fashion 




Are ... that are of a most refined and well-bred preeminence in choosing what to wear. 




' husbandry thrift. 




I season mature 




I invests besieges, presses upon. 




I tend attend, wait. 




Marry i.e.. By the Virgin Mary. (A mild oath.) 




pB put on impressed on, told 




I behooves befits 




^00 tenders offers 




^03 Unsifted i.e., untried 




)8 sterling legal currency. 




108 Tender ... dearly (1) Bargain for your favors at a higher rate—i.e., hold out for marriage (2) Show greater care of 

yourself 



crack the wind i.e., run it until it is broken-winded 




[10 tender ... fool (1) make a fool of me (2) present me with a. fool or baby. 






Il3 Go to (An expression of impatience.) 




Il4 countenance credit, confirmation 




Il6 springes snares. 




[16 woodcocks birds easily caught; here used to connote gullibility. 




^17 prodigal prodigally 




l20 it i.e., the promise 




l22 something somewhat 




123-4 Set... parle i.e., As defender of your chastity, negotiate for something better than a surrender simply because the 
besieger requests an interview. 



I For As for 




l25 so ... him this much concerning him 




^27 In few Briefly 




l28 brokers go-betweens, procurers 




^29 dye color 




[29 investments clothes. (The vows are not what they seem.) 




l30 mere implorators out-and-out solicitors 




l31 Breathing speaking 




l32 for all once for all, in sum 




l34 slander abuse, misuse. 




l34 moment moment’s 




l36 Come your ways Come along. 




\.4 Location: The guard platform. 




I shrewdly keenly, sharply 




^ eager biting 




I lacks of is just short of 




^season time 




Iheld his wont was accustomed 




^1 pieces i.e., of ordnance, cannon 




I wake stay awake and hold revel. 




I takes his rouse carouses 




... reels carouses, and riotously dances a German dance called the upspring 




Rhenish Rhine wine 




12 The triumph ... pledge the celebration of his offering a tc 




l5 manner custom (of drinking) 




[6 More ... observance better neglected than followed. 




l7 east and west i.e., everywhere 




taxed of censured by 




^9 clepe call. 




[9 with swinish phrase i.e., by calling us swine 




I addition reputation 




^ at height outstandingly 




I The pith ... attribute the most essential part of the esteem that should be attributed to us. 




I for ... mole on account of some natural defect in their constitutions 




its' 




'their o’ergrowth ... complexion the excessive growth in individuals of some natural trait 




^ pales palings, fences (as of a fortification) 




29-30 o’erleavens ... manners i.e., infects the way we should hehave (much as had yeast spoils the dough). Plmsive 
means “pleasing.” 



32 Being ... star (that stamp of defect) being a sign identifying one as wearing the livery of, and hence being the servant 
to, nature (xmfortunate inherited qualities) or fortune (mischance) 



I His virtues else i.e., the other qualities of these men (line 30) 




I may undergo can sustain 




^in ... censure in overall appraisal, in people’s opinion generally 




36-8 The dram ... scandal i.e.. The small drop of evil blots out or works against the noble substance of the whole and 
brings it into disrepute. (To dout is to blot out. A famous crux.) 



^ ministers of grace messengers of 




I Be ... health Whether you are a good angel 




Bring whether you bring 




Be thy intents whether your intentions are 




I questionable inviting question 




' canonized buried according to the canons of the church. 




|y hearsed coffined* 




I cerements grave clothes 




I inurned entombed 




I complete steel full armor 




I the glimpses ... moon i.e., the sublunary world, all that is beneath the moon 




' fools of nature mere mortals, limited to natural knowledge and subject to nature 




I So ... disposition to distress our mental composure so violently 




I impartment communication 




^ fee va^Lue 




I for as for 




flood sea 




beetles o’er overhangs threateningly (like hushy eyebrows). 




E 


his its 




I deprive ... reason take away the rule of reason over your mind 




I toys of desperation fancies of desperate acts, i.e., suicide 




My fate cries out My destiny summons me 




I petty weak. 




^ artery blood vessel system through which the vital spirits were thought to have been conveyed 




I as ... nerve as a sinew of the huge lion slain hy Hercules as the first of his twelve labors. 




I lets hinders 




I Have after Let’s go after him. 




P issue outcome 




it i.e., the outcome. 




|.5 Location: The battlements of the castle. 




Abound (1) ready (2) obligated by duty and fate. (The Ghost, in line 8, answers in the second sense.) 




l2 fast do penance by fasting 




l3 crimes sins. 




l3 of nature as a mortal 




^4 But that Were it not that 




l7 harrow up lacerate, t( 




18 spheres i.e., eye-sockets, here compared to the orbits or transparent revolving spheres in which, according to 
Ptolemaic astronomy, the heavenly bodies were fixed 



l9 knotted ... locks hair neatly arranged and confined 




I eternal blazon revelation of the secrets of eternity 






^ shouldst thou be you would have to be. 




I fat torpid, lethargic 




I Lethe the river of forgetfulness in Hades 




I orchard garden 




^ forged process falsified account 




I abused deceived. 




I adulterate adulterous 




|H gifts (1) talents (2) presents 




I even with the vow with the very vow 




I To compared with 




# virtue, as it just as virtue 




I shape of heaven heavenly form 




'sate ... bed gratify its lustful appetite to the point of revulsion or ennui, even in a virtuously lawful marriage 




I secure hour time of being free from worries 




6$i hebona a poison. (The word seems to be a form of ebony, though it is thought perhaps to be related to henbane, |1 

or to ebenus, “yew.”) | 



I porches gateways 




^leprous distillment distillation causing leprosylike disfigurement 




^ gates entryways" 




^^^0 posset... curd coagulate and curdle 




I eager sour, acid 




I tetter eruption of scabs. 




I barked covered with a rough covering, like hark on a tree 




^ lazar-like leperlike 




I dispatched suddenly deprived 




78 Unhouseled ... unaneled without having received the Sacrament or other last rites including confession, absolution, 
and the holy oil of extreme unction 



^reck’ning settling of accounts 




I nature i.e., the promptings of a son 




I luxury lechery 




I matin morning 




i 


his its 




I couple add. 




^ Hold Hold togetli^ 




I instant instantly 




^ globe (1) head (2) world (3) Globe Theater. 




^ table tablet, slat~ 




^00 fond foolish 




[01 All ... past all wise sayings, all shapes or images imprinted on the tablets of my memory, all past impressions 




108 My tables ... down (Editors often specify that Hamlet makes a note in his writing tablet, hut he may simply aseaiEl 
that he is making a mental ohservation of lasting impression.) j 


Ill there you are i.e., there, I’ve noted that against you. 




Il6 secure him keep him safe. 




[19 Hillo ... come (A falconer’s call to a hawk in air. Hamlet mocks the hallooing as though it were a part of hawking.) 




f once ever 




l30 But... knave (Hamlet jokingly gives a self-evident answer: every villain is a thoroughgoing knave.) 




^33 circumstance ceremony, elaboration 




t2 Saint Patrick the keeper of Purgatory 




[43 offense (Hamlet deliberately changes Horatio’s “no offense taken” to “an offense against all decency”) 




honest genuine 




^53 In faith ... I i.e., I swear 


to tell what I have seen. (Horatio is not refusing to swear.) 




l55 sword i.e., the hilt in the form of a cross. 




^56 We ... already i.e.. We swore infai^ 




l59 truepenny honest old fellow. 




164 s.d. They swear (Seemingly they swear here, and at lines 170 and 190, as they lay their hands on Hamlet’s sword. 
Triple oaths would have particular force; these three oaths deal with what they have seen, what they have heard, and 
what they promise about Hamlet’s antic disposition.) 



[65 Hie et ubique? Here and everywhere? (Latin.) 




[72 pioneer foot soldier assigned to dig tunnels and excavations. 




\74 as a stranger i.e., needing your hospitality 




[76 your philosophy this subject that is called “natural philosophy” or “science.” (your is not personal.) 




[78 so help you mercy as you hope for God’s mercy when you are judged 




51 antic grotesque, strange 




^83 encumbered folded 






an if if 




^86 list wished. 




[86 There ... might There are those who could talk if they were at liberty to do so 




37 note indicate 




^88 aught anything 




\92 commend ... you give you my best wishes 




l94 friending friendliness 




^95 lack be lacking 




^96 still always 




disorder. 




\99 let’s go together (Probably they wait for him to leave first, but he refuses this ceremoniousness.) 




Location: Polonius’s chambers. 




I marvelous marvelously 




■ inquire inquiry 




'Danskers Danes 




I what means what wealth (they have). 




I keep dwell 




[0 encompassment... question roundabout way of questioning 




[1-12 come ... it you will find out more this way than hy asking pointed questions {particular demands). 




l3 Take you Assume, pretend 




\9 put on impute 




I forgeries invented tales. 




^rank gross 




I wanton sportive, unrestrained 




' drabbing whoring 




I season temper, soften 




incontinency habitual sexual excess 




^ quaintly artfully, subtly 




I taints of liberty faults resulting from free living 




savageness ... assault a wildness in untamed youth that assails all indiscriminately 




fetch of warrant legitimate trick. 




[Bwi’th’ working in the process of being made, i.e., in everyday experience 




I Your ... converse the person you are conversing with. 




|B sound sound ou~ 




t Having ever if he has e 




I prenominate crimes aforenamed offenses 




' breathe speak 




{closes ... consequence takes you into his confidence as follows 




I addition title 




^ o’ertook in’s rouse overcome by drink 




falling out quarreling 




I videlicet namely 




^ carp a fish 




I reach capacity, ability 




I windlasses i.e., circuitous paths. (Literally, circuits made to head off the game in hunting.) 




E assays of bias attempts through indirection (like the curving path of the howling hall, which is biased or weighted^ 
(side) 





' directions i.e., the way things really are 




I former lecture just-ended set of instructions 




I have understand 




I in yourself in your own person (as well as by asking questions of others). 




I closet private chamber 




I doublet close-fitting jacket. 




PP unbraced unfastened 82 




^ down-gyved fallen to the ankles (like gyves or fetters) 




^ in purport in what it expressed 




rAs ’a as if he 




i 


As that. 




^ bulk body 




ecstasy madness 




)5 property fordoes nature destroys 




Il4 quoted observed 




Il5 wrack ruin, seduce. 




Il5 beshrew my jealousy! a plague upon my suspicious nature! 




Il6 proper ... age characteristic of us (old) men 




[17 cast beyond overshoot, miscalculate. (A metaphor from hunting.) 




[20 known made known (to the King). 




l20 close secret 




120-1 might ... love i.e., might cause more grief (because of what Hamlet might do) by hiding the knowledge of 
Hamlet’s strange behavior to Ophelia than unpleasantness by telling it. 



Location: The castle. 




I Moreover that Besides the fact that 




ISith nor since neither 




^that wh~ 




11-12 That... havior that, seeing as you were brought up with him from early youth (see 3.4.209, where Hamlet refers 
to Rosencrantz and Guildenstem as “my two schoolfellows”), and since you have been intimately acquainted with his 
youthful ways 



l3 vouchsafe your rest consent to stay 




occasion opportunity 




opened being revealed 




I gentry courtesy 




I supply ... hope aid and furtherance of what we hope for 




I As fits ... remembrance as would be a fitting gift of a king who rewards true service. 




' of over 




I dread inspiring awe 




I in ... bent to the utmost degree of our capacity. (An archery metaphor.) 




I practices doings 




||B still always 




' policy statecraft 




I fruit dessert 




I grace honor. (Punning on grace said before a feast, line 52.) 




I doubt fear, suspect 




^ sift him question Polonius (or Hamlet) closely. 




^ brother fellow king 




^ desires good wishes. 




Upon our first At our first words on the business 




I impotence weakness 




' borne in hand deluded, taken advantage of. 




' arrests orders to desist 




^ in fine in conclusion 




give th’assay make trial of strength, challenge 




I On ... allowance i.e., with such considerations for the safety of Denmark and permission for Fortinhras 




I likes pleases 




considered suitable for deliberation 




B expostulate expound, inquire ii 




I wit sense or judgment 




I figure figure of speech 




[03 For ... cause i.e., for this defective behavior, this madness, must have a cause. 




)5 Perpend Consider. 




[08 gather and surmise draw your own conclusions. 




[13 “In ... etc.” (The letter is poetically addressed to her heart, where a letter would he kept hy a young lady.) 




Il5 stay ... faithful i.e., hold on, I will do as you wish. 




^18 Doubt suspect' 




[20 ill... numbers unskilled at writing verses. 




\21 reckon (1) count (2) number metrically, scan 




l24 machine i.e., body 




[26-8 And ... ear and moreover she has told me when, how, and where his solicitings of her occurred. 




^31 fain gladly 




|36-7 If ... dumb if I had acted as go-between, passing love notes, or if I had refused to let my heart acknowledge^^ 
eyes could see 





[38 with idle sight complacently or incomprehendingly. 




l39 round roundly, plainly 




to bespeak address 




^41 out of thy star above your sphere, position 




t2 prescripts orders 




t8 watch state of sleeplessness 




t9 lightness lightheadedness. 




[49 declension decline, deterioration. (With a pun on the grammatical sense.) 




kse Take this from this fThe actor probably gestures, indicating that he means his head from his shoulders, or his 
y office or chain from his hands or neck, or something similar.) 





l59 center center of the earth, traditionally an extraordinarily inaccessible place. 








j2 loose (As one might release an animal that is being mated.) 




j3 arras hanging, tapestry 




j5 thereon on that account 




37 carters wagon drivers. 




170 I’ll... leave I’ll accost him at once. Please leave us alone; leave him to n 




l72 God-a-mercy God have mercy, i.e., thank you. 




\74 fishmonger fish merchant. 




52 a good kissing carrion i.e., a good piece of flesh for kissing, or for the sun to kiss 




[84 i’th’ sun in public. (With additional implication of the sunshine of princely favors.) 




l84 Conception (1) Understanding (2) Pregnancy 




l94 matter substance. (But Hamlet plays on the sense of “basis for a dispute.”) 




^99 purging discharging. 




\99 amber i.e., resin, like the resinous plum-tree gum 




^Pwit understanding 




I honesty decency, decorum 




old as old 




out of the air (The open air was considered dangerous for sick people.) 




pregnant quick-witted, full of meaning. 




happiness felicity of expression 




[1 prosperously successfully 




l2 suddenly immediately 




^6 withal with 




indifferent ordinary, at neither extreme of fortune or misfortune 




the middle ... favors i.e., her genitals. 




234 her privates we (1) we dwell in her privates, her genitals, in the middle of her favors (2) we are her ordinary 
footsoldiers. 



strumpet (Fortune was proverbially thought of as fickle.) 




confines places of confinement 




^Pthe very ... ambitious that seemingly very substantial thing that the ambitious pursue 




264-5 Then ... shadows (Hamlet pursues their argument about ambition to its absurd extreme: if ambition is only a 
shadow of a shadow, then beggars (who are presumably without ambition) must be real, whereas monarchs and heroes 
are only their shadows —outstretched like elongated shadows, made to look bigger than they are.) 



fay faith 




wait upon accompany, attend. (But Hamlet uses the phrase in the sense of providing menial service.) 




sort class, categorize 




dreadfully attended waited upon in slovenly fashion. 




beaten way familiar path, tried-and-true course. 




make do 




275 too dear a halfpenny (1) too expensive at even a halfpenny, i.e., of little worth (2) too expensive by a halfpenny 
return for worthless kindness. I 




I free voluntary 




Anything but to th’ purpose Anything except a straightforward answer. (Said ironically.) 




color disguise. 




conjure adjure, entreat 




consonancy of our youth our closeness in our younger da^ 




better more skillful 




charge urge. 




even straight, honest 




||fc of on' 




hold not off don’t hold back. 




... discovery in that way my saying it first will spare you from having to reveal the truth 




& 


molt no feather 


diminish in the least. 




brave splendid 




fretted adorned (with fretwork, as in a vaulted ceiling) 




I congregation mass. 




piece of workWsterpiece 




express well-framed, exact, expressive 




apprehension power of comprehending 




309 quintessence very essence. (Literally, the fifth essence heyond earth, water, air, and fire, supposed to be extractable 
from them.) 



[7 Lenten entertainment meager reception (appropriate to Lent) 




^8 coted overtook and passed by 




1 tribute (1) applause (2) homage paid in money. 




of froiir 




foil and target sword and shield 




gratis for nothing. 




humorous man eccentric character, dominated by one trait or “humor” 




I in peace i.e., with full license 




tickle o’th’ sear hair trigger, ready to laugh easily. (A sear is part of a gun-lock.) 




halt limp 




tragedians actors 




residence remaining in their usual place, i.e., in the city 




inhibition formal prohibition (from acting plays in the city) 




333 late innovation i.e., recent new fashion in satirical plays performed by boy actors in the “private” theaters; or the 
Earl of Essex’s abortive rebellion in 1601 against Elizabeth’s government. (A much debated passage of seemingly topical 
reference.) 



337 How ... rusty? Have they lost their polish, gone out of fashion? (This passage, through line 362, alludes to the 
rivalry between the children’s companies and the adult actors, given strong impetus hy the reopening of the Children of 
the Chapel at the Blackfriars Theater in late 1600.) 



keeps ... wonted continues in the usual 




I aerie nest. 




eyases young hawks 




^Jcry ... question speak shrilly, dominating the controversy (in decrying the public theaters) 




tyrannically vehemently 




berattle ... stages clamor against the public theaters 




343 many wearing rapiers i.e., many men of fashion, afraid to patronize the common players for fear of being satirized 
by the poets writing for the boy actors. 



goose quills i.e., pens of satirists 




I escotted maintained. 




PJ quality (acting) profession 




^(^■7 no longer ... sing i.e., only until their voices change. 




I common regular, adult 




like likely 




Uf ... better if they find no better way to support themselves 




succession i.e., future careers. 




I to-do ado 




tar incite (as in inciting dogs to attack a chained bear) 




$S4^ There ... question i.e., For a while, no money was offered by the acting companies to playwrights for the plot to. 
unless the satirical poets who wrote for the boys and the adult actors came to blows in the play itself. 




carry it away i.e., win the day. 




E -2 Hercules ... load (Thought to he an allusion to the sign of the Glohe Theatre, with Hercules hearing the world® 
shoulders.) 





mouths faces 




ducats gold coins. 




in little in miniature. 




’Sblood By God’s (Christ’s) blood 




I Th’appurtenance The proper accompaniment 




comply observe the formalities of courtesy 




manner. 




my extent that which I extend, i.e., my polite behavior 374 show 




fairly outwards show every evidence of cordiality 




pB entertainment a (warm) reception 




north-north-west just off true north, only partly. 




mi- handsaw (Speaking in his mad guise, Hamlet perhaps suggests that he can tell true from false. A handsaw '^^ 
|i| a hemshaw or heron. Still, a supposedly mad disposition might compare hawks and handsaws.) 



swaddling clouts cloths in which to wrap a newborn baby. 




Haply Perhaps 




387-8 You say ... then indeed (Said to impress upon Polonius the idea that Hamlet is in serious conversation with his 
friends.) 



Roscius a famous Roman actor who died in 62 B.C. 




Buzz (An interjection used to denote stale news.) 




399-400 scene ... unlimited plays that are unclassiflable and all-inclusive. (An absurdly catchall conclusion to Polonius’s 
pompous list of categories.) 



PP Seneca writer of Latin tragedies. 




Plautus writer of Latin comedies 




[B1 law ... liberty dramatic composition both according to the rules and disregarding the rules. 




|B1 these i.e., the actors 




Jephthah ... Israel (Jephthah had to sacrifice his daughter; see Judges 11. Hamlet goes on to quote from a hallad^ 
theme.) 





|BP passing surpassingly 




j|13 that follows not i.e., just because you resemble Jephthah in having a daughter does not logically prove that^^ 
tafSher. 





414 What ... lord? What does follow logically? (But Hamlet, pretending madness, answers with a fragment of a baladji 
as if Polonius had asked, “What comes next?” See 419n.) 



16 lot chance. 




I wot knows 





|tl8 like likely, probable 




419 the first ... more the first stanza of this biblically based ballad will satisfy your stated desire to know what follows 
(line 414) 



my abridgment something that cuts short my conversation; also, a diversion 






1 masters good sirs 




||g3 valanced fringed (with a beard) 




24 beard confront, challenge. (With obvious pun.) 




24 young lady i.e., boy playing women’s parts 




||e5 By’r Lady By Our Lady 




25-6 nearer to heaven i.e., taller 




27 chopine thick-soled shoe of Italian fashion. 




27-8 uncurrent not passable as lawful coinage 




428 cracked ... ring i.e., changed from adolescent to male voice, no longer suitable for women’s roles. (Coins featured 
rings enclosing the sovereign’s head; if the coin was sufficiently clipped to invade within this ring, it was unfit for 
currency.) 



29 e’en to’t go at it 




I straight at once. 




quality professional skill. 




[^^■7 caviar to the general i.e., an expensive delicacy not generally palatable to uneducated tasted 




cried in the top of i.e., spoke with greater authority than 




digested arranged, ordered 




|W mode^ moderation, restraint. 




|M cunning skill. 




sallets i.e., something savory, spicy improprieties 




I indict convict 




[iJ handsome well-proportioned. 




|U fine elaborately ornamented, showy. 




jl^-S Priam’s slaughter the slaying of the ruler of Troy, when the Greeks finally took the city. 




I^P Pyrrhus a Greek hero in the Trojan War, also known as Neoptolemus, son of Achilles—another avenging son. 




450 th’ Hyrcanian beast i.e., the tiger. (On the death of Priam, see Virgil, Aeneid, 2.506 ff.; compare the whole speech 
with Marlowe’s Dido Queen of Carthage, 2.1.214 ff. On the Hyrcanian tiger, see Aeneid, 4.366-7. Hyrcania is on the 
Caspian Sea.) 



rugged shaggy, savage. 




sable black (for reasons of camouflage during the episode of the Trojan horse) 




couched concealed. 




[BI ominous horse fateful Trojan horse, by which the Greeks gained access to Troy 




dismal calamitous. 




total gules entirely red. (A heraldic term.) 




tricked spotted and smeared. (Heraldic.) 




459 Baked ... streets roasted and encrusted, like a thick paste, by the parching heat of the streets (because of the fires 
everywhere) 



tyrannous crud 




their lord’s i.e., Priam’s 




o’ersized covered as with size or glue 




[BB carbuncles large fiery-red precious stones thought to emit their own light 




I antique ancient, long-used 




[W Repugnant disobedient, resistant 




fell cruel 




1^4 Th’unnerved the strengthless. 




1^4 senseless Ilium inanimate citadel of Troy 




s 


his its 




I declining descending. 




milky white-haired 




|BP painted i.e., motionless 




[B1 like ... matter i.e., as though suspended between intention and fulfillment 




against just before 




[Bfrack mass of clouds 




^PPorb e^h 




region sky 




[BJ Cyclops’ hammers hammers of the armor-makers in Vulcan’s smithy 




[bp proof proven or tested resistance to assault 




remorse pity 




synod assembly* 




[BB fellies pieces of wood forming the rim of a wheel 




I nave hub. 




hill of heaven Mount Olympus 




jig comic song and dance often given at the end of a play 




Hecuba wife of Priam. 




^Bwho ... had anyone who had. (Also in line 510.) 




mobled muffled 




threat’ning the flames i.e., weeping hard enough to dampen the flames 




bisson rheum blinding tears. 




clout cloth 




late lately 




all o’erteemed utterly worn out with bearing children 




ll state rule, managing. 




[1 pronounced proclaimed. 




^7 milch milky, moist with 




[7 burning eyes of heaven i.e., stars, heavenly bodies 




passion overpowering emotion 




^9 whe’er whether* 




bestowed lodged. 




abstract summary account 




God’s bodikin By God’s (Christ’s) little body, bodykin. (Not to be confused with bodkin, “dagger.”) 




after according^ 




ha’t have it 




study memorize 




But merely 




force ... conceit bring his innermost being so entirely into accord with his conception (of the role) 




from her working as a result of, or in response to, his soul’s activity. 




wanned grew pale 




aspect look, glance 




his whole ... conceit all his bodily powers responding with actions to suit his thought. 




I the general ear everyone’s ear. 




horrid horrible 




appall (Literally, make pale.) 






Confound the ignorant i.e., dumbfound those who know nothing of the crime that has been committed. 




I amaze stun 




Pf muddy-mettled dull-spirited 




^P-8 peak ... cause mope, like a dreaming idler, not quickened by my cause 




property person and function 




damned defeat damnable act of destruction 




I pate head 




^4 Gives ... throat Calls me an out-and-out liar 




’swounds by his (Christ’s) wounds 577 




pigeon-livered (The pigeon or dove was popularly supposed to be mild because it secreted no gall.) 




... bitter to make things bitter for oppressors 




region kites kites (birds of prey) of the air 




offal entrails. 




Remorseless Pitiless. 




kindless unnatural 




brave fine, admirable. (Said ironically.) 




drab whore 




scullion menial kitchen servant. (Apt to be foul-mouthed.) 




f About it, to work 




cunning art, skill. 




scene dramatic presentation 




presendy at once 




tent probe. 




the quick the tender part of a wound, the core. 




blench quail, flinch 




PIB spirits humors (of melancholy) 




Abuses deludes 




relative cogent, pertinent 




Location: The castie. 




I drift of conference course of talk 




f forward willing. 




^sounded questioned 




l2 disposition inclination. 




l3 Niggard of question Laconic. 




l3 demands questions 




assay try to win 




l7 o’erraught overtook 




I edge incitement 




I closely privately 




Affront confront, meet 




I espials spies 




|B Gracious Your Grace (i.e., the King) 




I bestow conceal 




[B exercise religious exercise. (The book she reads is one of devotionQ 




|B color give a plausible appearance 




I loneliness being alone. 




' too much proved too often shown to be true, too often practiced 




^ to ... helps it in comparison with the cosmetic that fashions the cheek’s false beauty 




I painted word deceptive utterances. 




56.1 withdraw (The King and Polonius may retire behind an arras. The stage directions specify that they “enter” again 
near the end of the scene.) 



I rub (Literally, an obstacle in the game of bowls.) 




^ shuffled sloughed, cast. 




I coil turmoil 




'respect consideration 




P of... life so long-lived, something we willingly endure for so long. (Also suggesting that long life is itself a calamity.) 




I contumely insolent abuse 




I disprized unvalued 




office officialdom. 




spurns insults 




^ of ... takes receives from unworthy persons 




I quietus acquittance; here, death 




' a bare bodkin a mere dagger, unsheathed. 




' fardels burdens 




I bourn frontier, boundary 




^native hue natural color, complexion 




I cast tinge, shade of color 




^ pitch height (as of a falcon’s flight). 




' moment importance 




^regard respect, consideration. 




I currents courses 




I Soft you i.e., Wait a minute, gently 




*1 in ... remembered i.e., pray for me, sinner that I am. 




^04 honest (1) truthful (2) chaste. 




|o6 fair (1) beautiful (2) just, honorable" 




)8 your honesty your chastity 




[09 discourse to familiar dealings with 




^10 commerce dealings, intercourse 






his its 




[15-16 This ... proof This was formerly an unfashionable view, but now the present age confirms how 


true it is. 




1 18-20 virtue ... of it virtue cannot be grafted 


our sinful condition without our retaining some taste of the S 



[22 nunnery convent. (With an awareness that the word was also used derisively to denote a hrothel.) 




[23 indifferent honest reasonably virtuous 




\26 beck command 




to monsters (An illusion to the horns of a cuckold.) 




to you i.e., you women 




paintings use of cosmetics 




146-8 You jig ... ignorance i.e., You prance about frivolously and speak with affected coyness, you put new labels' 
creatures (by your use of cosmetics), and you excuse your affectations on the grounds of pretended ignorance. 



on’t of it 




l55 Th’expectancy and rose the hope and ornament 




[56 The glass ... form the mirror of true self-fashioning and the pattern of courtly behavior 




[57 Th’observed ... observers i.e., tbe center of attention and honor in tbe court 




l59 music musical, sweetly uttered 




j2 blown blossoming 




[63 Blasted with ecstasy blighted with madness. 




[65 affections emotions, feelings 




[68 sits on brood sits like a bird on a nest, about to hatch mischief (line 169) 




39 doubt suspect, fear. 




39 disclose disclosure, hatching 




l72 set it down resolved 




[75 variable objects various sights and surroundings to divert him 




l76 This something ... heart the strange matter settled in his heart 




^77 still continually" 




l78 From ... himself out of his natural manner. 




l86 round blunt 




find him not fails to discover what is troubling him 




Location: The castle. 




lour players players nowadays. 




1 1 had as lief I would just as soon 




I robustious violent, boisterous. 




Iperiwig-pated wearing a wig 




[1 groundlings spectators who paid least and stood in the yard of the theater. 




understand 




[2 dumb shows and noise noisy spectacle (rather than thoughtful drama). 




13-14 Termagant a supposed deity of the Mohammedans, not found in any English medieval play hut elsewhere 
portrayed as violent and blustering. 



14 Herod Herod of Jewry. (A character in The Slaughter of the Innocents and other cycle plays. The part was played lyjiii 
great noise and fury.) i 



\9 modesty restraint, moderation 






I scorn i.e., something foolish and deserving of scorn 




^i#and the ... pressure and the present state of affairs its likeness as seen in an impression, such as wax. 




^ come ^dy off falling short 




^#the unskillful those lacking in judgment 




'the censure ... one the judgment of even one of whom. 




'your allowance your scale of values 




^not... profanely (Hamlet anticipates his idea in lines 33-4 that some men were not made by God at all.) 




^ Christians i.e., ordinary decent folk 




^ nor man i.e., nor any human being at all 




I journeymen common workmen 




35 abominably (Shakespeare’s usual spelling, “abhominably,” suggests a literal though etymologically incorrect 
meaning, “removed from human nature.”) 



^ indifferently tolerably 




of them some among them 




barren i.e., of wit 




I presently at once. 




^my ... withal my dealings encountered. 




I candied sugared, flattering 




^ pregnant compliant 




^ thrift profit 




I could ... election could make distinguishing choices among persons 




^ sealed thee (Literally, as one would seal a legal document to mark possession.) 




I blood passion. 




^ commeddled commingled 




I stop hole in a wind instrument for controlling the sound 




I very ... soul your most penetrating observation and consideration 




I occulted hidden 




^ unkennel (As one would say of a fox driven from its lair.) 




I Vulcan’s stithy the smithy, the place of stiths (anvils) of the Roman god of fire and metalworking. 




^censure of his seeming judgment of his appearance or behavior. 




^ If ’a steal aught If he gets away with anything 




^idle (1) unoccupied (2) mad. 




cousin i.e., close relative 




92 chameleon’s dish (Chameleons were supposed to feed on air. Hamlet deliberately misinterprets the King’s fares as 
“feeds.” By his phrase eat the air he also plays on the idea of feeding himself with the promise of succession, of being the 
heir.) 



I capons roosters castrated and crammed with feed tc 


make them succulent 




'have ... with make nothing of, or gain nothing from 




I are not mine do not respond to what I asked. 




96 nor mine now (Once spoken, words are proverbially no longer the speaker’s own—and hence should be uttered 
warily.) 



[01-2 i’th’ Capitol (where Caesar was assassinated, according to Julius Caesar, 3.1, but see 1.3.126n in that play) 




[03 brute (The Latin meaning of brutus, “stupid,” was often used punningly with the name Brutus.) 




^03 part (1) deed (2) role 




^04 calf fo^ 




)5 stay upon await 




[08 metal substance that is attractive i.e., magnetic, but with suggestion also of metde, “disposition” 




lio Lady ... lap? On si 


Hamlet often lies at Ophelia’s feet, but he could instead offer 


do this and continue S 





[14 country matters i.e., sexual intercourse. (With a bawdy pun on the first syllable of country.) 




119 Nothing The figure zero or naught, suggesting the female sexual anatomy. (Thing not infrequently has a bawdy 
connotation of male or female anatomy, and the reference here could be male.) 



123 only jig maker very best composer of jigs, i.e., pointless merriment. (Hamlet replies sardonically to Ophelia’s 
observation that he is merry by saying, “If you’re looking for someone who is really merry, you’ve come to the right 
person.”) 



l25 within’s within this (i.e., these) 




[28 suit of sables garments trimmed with the dark fur of the sahle and hence suited for a person in mourning. 




l32 suffer ... on undergo oblivion 




133 “For ... forgot” (Verse of a song occurring also in Love’s Labor’s Lost, 3.1.27-8. The hobbyhorse was a character 
made up to resemble a horse and rider, appearing in the morris dance and such May-game sports. This song laments the 
disappearance of such customs under pressure from the Puritans.) 



133.12 condole with offer sympathy tc 




l35 this’ miching mallico this is sneaking mischief 




^37 Belike Probably" 




^37 argument plot' 




to counsel secret 




t2-3 Be not you Provided you are not 




[45 naught indecent. (Ophelia is reacting to Hamlet’s pointed remarks about not being ashamed to show all.) 




t8 stooping bowing 




l50 posy ... ring brief motto in verse inscribed in a ring. 




[53 Phoebus’ cart the sun-god’s chariot, making its yearly cycle 




l54 salt wash the sea. 




[54 Tellus’ Tellus was goddess of the earth, of the orbed ground 




l55 borrowed i.e., reflected 




l57 Hymen god of matrimony 




l58 commutual mutually. 




l58 bands bonds. 




j3 distrust am anxious about 






Discomfort... must it must not distress you at all. 




j5 hold quantity keep proportion with one another 




[66 In ... extremity (women feel) either no anxiety if they do not love or extreme anxiety if they do love. 




37 proof experience 




^69 the littlest even the littles~ 




[72 My ... to do my vital functions are shutting down. 




l73 behind after I have gone 




[78 None (1) Let no woman; or (2) No woman does. 




l78 but who except the one who 




[79 Wormwood i.e., How bitter. (Literally, a bitter-tasting plant.) 




l80 instances motives. 




I move motivate 




51 base ... thrift ignoble considerations of material prosperity 




l86 Purpose ... memory Our good intentions are subject to forgetfulness 




^87 validity strength, durability 




which i.e., purpose 




[90-1 Most... debt It’s inevitable that in time we forget the obligations we have imposed on ourselves. 




l95 enactures fulfillments 




196-7 Where ... accident The capacity for extreme joy and grief go together, and often one extreme is instantly changed 
into its opposite on the slightest provocation. 



^98 aye ever 




I down fallen in fortune 




^BThe poor ... enemies when one of humble station is promoted, you see his enemies suddenly becoming his friendsr 




hitherto up to this point in the argument, or, to this extent. 




1 tend attend 




who not needs he who is not in need (of wealth) 




PPwho in want he who, being in need. 




try test (his generosity) 




' seasons him ripens him into 




Our ■■■ run what we want and what we get go so contrarily 




[0 devices intentions. 




^0 still continually* 




ll ends results 




Nor Let neither 




its pastimes and night its repose 


E 


Sport... night may day deny me 




[7 anchor’s cheer anchorite’s or hermit’s fare. 




[7 my scope the extent of my happiness. 




218-19 Each ... destroy! May every adverse thing that causes the face of joy to turn pale meet and destroy everything 
that I desire to see prosper! 



henc^n the life hereafter 




1 spirits vital spirits 




^Pdoth ... much makes too many promises and protestations 




I argument plot. 




jest make believe. 




232-3 offense crime, injury. (Hamlet playfully alters the King’s use of the word in line 231 to mean “cause for 
objection.”) 



Tropically Figuratively. (The first quarto reading, “trapically,” suggests a pun on trap in Mousetrap.) 




237 Duke’s i.e., King’s. (An inconsistency that may be due to Shakespeare’s possible acquaintance with a historical 
incident, the alleged murder of the Duke of Urbino by Luigi Gonzaga in 1538.) 



free guiltless 




galled jade horse whose hide is rubbed by saddle or harness. 




withers the part between the horse’s shoulder blades 




unwrung not rubbed sore. 




243 chorus (In many Elizabethan plays, the forthcoming action was explained by an actor known as the “chorus”; at A 
puppet show, the actor who spoke the dialogue was known as an “interpreter,” as indicated by the lines following.) 



interpret (1) ventriloquize the dialogue, as in a puppet show (2) act as pander 




245 puppets dallying (With suggestion of sexual play, continued in keen, “sexually aroused,” groaning, “moaning in 
pregnancy,” and edge, “sexual desire” or “impetuosity.”) 



keen sharp, bitter 




249 Still ... worse More keen, always bettering what other people say with witty wordplay, hut at the same time more 
offensive. 



I So Even thus (in marriage). 




^Pmis-take take falseheartedly and cheat on. (The marriage vows say “for better, for worse.”) 




Confederate ... seeing the time and occasion conspiring (to assist me), and also no one seeing 




Hecate’s ban the curse of Hecate, the goddess of witchcraft 




dire property baleful quality 




^PHis i.e., the King’s 




I estate i.e., the kingship. 




false fire the blank discharge of a gun loaded with powder but no shot. 




269-72 Why ... away (Perhaps from an old ballad, with allusion to the popular belief that a wounded deer retires 
weep and die; compare with As You Like It, 2.1.33-66.) 


ungalled unafflicted 




watch remain awake 




I Thus ... away Thus the world goes. 




this i.e., this success with the play I have just presented 




feathers (Allusion to the plumes that Elizabethan actors were fond of wearing.) 




turn Turk with turn renegade against, go back on 




Provincial roses rosettes of ribbon, named for roses grown in a part of France. 




razed with ornamental slashing 




fellowship ... players partnership in a theatrical company. 




I cry pack (of hounds, etc.) 




Damon the friend of Pythias, as Horatio is friend of Hamlet; or, a traditional pastoral name 




280-2 This realm ... pajock i.e., Jove, representing divine authority and justice, has abandoned this realm to its own 
devices, leaving in his stead only a peacock or vain pretender to virtue (though the rhyme-word expected in place of 
pajock or “peacock” suggests that the realm is now ruled over by an “ass”). 



dismantled stripped, divested 




^Bperdy (A corruption of the French pgr dieu, “by God.”) 




retirement withdrawal to his chambers 




299-300 distempered out of humor. (But Hamlet deliberately plays on the wider application to any illness of mind ^ 
hocfy, as in lines 335-6, especially to drunkenness.) | 


^Bcholer anger. (But Hamlet takes the word in its more basic humoral sense of “bilious disorder.’Q 




305 purgation (Hamlet hints at something going heyond medical treatment to hloodletting and the extraction of 
confession.) 



frame order. 




start shy or jump away (like a horse; the opposite of i 


in line 309) 




[4 breed (1) kind (2) breeding, manners. 




[6 pardon permission to depart 




I admiration bewilderment. 




closet private chamber 




pickers and stealers i.e., hands. (So called from the catechism, “to keep my hands from picking and stealing.”) 




liberty i.e., being freed from distemper, line 336; but perhaps with a veiled threat as well. 




deny refuse to share 




342 “While ... grows” (The rest of the proverb is “the silly horse starves”; Hamlet implies that his hopes of succession 
are distant in time at best.) 



something somewhat 




^1 Players actors 




withdraw speak privately 




recover the wind get to the windward side (thus allowing the game to scent the hunter and thereby be driven ; 
^ opposite direction into the toil or net) 



I toil snare. 




^^8 if ... unmannerly if I am using an unmannerly boldness, it is my love that occasions it. 




••• that i.e., I don’t understand how genuine love can be unmannerly. 




ventages flnger-holes or stops (line 359) of the recorder 




sound (1) fathom (2) produce sound ir 




compass range (of voice) 




' organ musical instrument 




370 fret irritate. (With a quibble on the frets or ridges on the fingerboard of some stringed instruments to regulate the 
fingering.) 



presendy at once. 




383 They fool ... bent They humor my odd behavior to the limit of my ability or endurance. (Literally, the extent 
which a bow may be bent.) 



witching time time when spells are cast and evil is abroad 




nature natural feeling. 




Nero (This infamous Roman emperor put to death his mother, Agrippina, who had murdered her husband, Claudiu^ 




397-8 How ... consent! however much she is to he rebuked hy my words, may my soul never consent to ratify those 
words with deeds of violence! 



Location: The castle. 




I him i.e., his behavior 




I dispatch prepare, cause to be drawn up 




I terms of our estate circumstances of my royal position 




^Out... brows i.e., from his brain, in the form of plots and threats. 




^We ... provide We’ll put ourselves in readiness. 




I religious fear sacred concern 




ll single and peculiar individual and private 




l3 noyance harm 




^4 weal well-being' 




l5 cess decease, cessation 




^6 gulf whirlpool 




l7 massy massive 




I mortised fastened (as with a fitted joint). 




I when it falls i.e., when it descends, like the wheel of Fortune, bringing a king down with it 




Each ... consequence i.e., every hanger-on and unimportant person or thing connected with the King 




^Attends participates in 




lArm Provide, prepare 




28 arras screen of tapestry placed around the walls of household apartments. (On the Elizabethan stage, the arras was 
presumably over a door or aperture in the tiring-house facade.) 



I process proceedings. 




^ tax him home reprove him severely 




^ meet fitting 




^ of vantage from an advantageous place, or, in addition. 




^ the primal eldest curse the curse of Cain, the first murderer; he killed his brother Abd 




^Though ... will though my desire is as strong as my determination 




bound (1) destined (2) obliged. (The King wants to repent and still enjoy what he has gained.) 




whereto ... offense? What function does mercy serve other than to meet sin face to face? 




I forestalled prevented (from sinning) 




^ th’ offense the thing for which one offended. 




' currents courses of events 




I gilded hand hand offering gold as a bribe. 




I shove by thrust aside 




I wicked prize prize won by wickedness 




There ... lies There in heaven can be no evasion, there the deed lies exposed to view 






his its 




I to the teeth and forehead face to face, concealing nothing 




I give in provide. 




I rests remains. 




I limed caught as with hirdlime, a sticky substance used to ensnare birds 




I engaged entangled. 




t assay trial. (Said to himself, or to the angels to try him.) 




I pat opportunely 




I would be scanned needs to be looked into, or, would be interpreted as follows 




I grossly, full of bread i.e., enjoying his worldly pleasures rather than fasting. (See Ezekiel 16:49.) 




crimes ... blown sins in full bloom. 




flush vigorous 




I audit account. 




I save except for 




I in ... thought as we see it from our mortal perspective 




^ seasoned matured, readied 




I know ... hent await to be grasped by me on a more horrid occasion. (Hent means “act of seizing.”) 




^ drunk ... rage dead drunk, or in a fit of sexual passion 




^ game gambling 




^relish trace, sav~ 




I stays awaits (me). 




I physic purging (by prayer), or, Hamlet’s postponement of the killing 




Location: The Queen’s private chamber. 




I lay ... him reprove him soundly 




I broad unrestrained 




I Much heat i.e., the King’s anger. 




4 I’ll silence me I’ll quietly conceal myself. (Ironic, since it is his crying out at line 24 that leads to his death. Some 
editors emend silence to “sconce.” The first quarto’s reading, “shroud,” is attractive.) 



{round blunt 




thy father i.e., your stepfather, Claudius 




^2 idle foolish 




l5 forgot me i.e., forgotten that I am your mother. 




l5 rood cross of Christ 






speak i.e., speak 


someone so rude. 




I Dead for a ducat i.e., I bet a ducat he’s dead; or, a ducat is his life’s fee. 




I busy nosey 




^ damned custom habitual wickednes^ 




I brazed brazened, hardened 




^ proof impenetrable, like prop/or tested armor. 




^ sense feeling. 




I sets a blister i.e., brands as a harlot 




|y contraction the marriage contract 




[B sweet religion makes i.e., makes marriage vows 




[^rhapsody senseless string 




49-52 Heaven’s ... act Heaven’s face blushes at this solid world compounded of the various elements, with sorrowful 
face as though the day of doom were near, and is sick with horror at the deed (i.e., Gertrude’s marriage). 



I index table of contents, prelude or preface. 




I counterfeit presentment representation in portraiture 




' Hyperion’s the sun-god’s. 




' front brow 




I Mars god of war 




I station manner of standing. 




^ Mercury winged messenger of the gods 




^ New-lighted newly alighted. 




B heaven-kissing reaching to the sky 




I set his seal i.e., affix his approval 




I ear i.e., of grain 




^ Blasting blighting 




' leave cease 




^ batten gorge. 




^moor barren or marshy ground. (Suggesting also “dark-skinned.”) 




iThe heyday ... blood (The blood was thought to be the source of sexual desire.) 




I Sense Perception through the five senses (the functions of the middle or sensible soul) 




apoplexed paralyzed. 




6 


err so err 




75-7 Nor ... difference nor could your physical senses ever have been so enthralled to ecstasy or lunacy that they eotlld 
not distinguish to some degree between Hamlet Senior and Claudius. 



I cozened cheated. 




78 hoodman-blind blindman’s buff. (In this game, says Hamlet, the devil must have pushed Claudius toward Gertrude 
while she was blindfolded.) 



I sans without 




I mope be dazed, act aimlessly. 




I mutine mutiny 




85-6 To ... fire when it comes to sexually passionate youth, let virtue melt like a candle or stick of sealing wax held over 
a candle flame. (There’s no point in hoping for self-restraint among young people when matronly women set such a bad 
example.) 



86-9 Pro claim ... will Call it no shameful business when the compelling ardor of youth delivers the attack, i.e., commits 
lechery, since the frost of advanced age bums with as active a fire of lust and reason perverts itself by fomenting lust 
rather than restraining it. 



^ grained ingrained, indelible 




I leave their tinct surrender their dark stain. 




■ enseamed saturated in the grease and filth of passionate lovemaking 




I Stewed soaked, bathed. (With a suggestion of “stew,” brothel.) 




I Over ... sty (Like barnyard animals.) 




tithe tenth part 




^01 precedent lord former husband. 




[01 vice (From the morality plays, a model of iniquity and a buffoon.) 




[05.1 nightgown a robe for indoor wear. 




[06 A king ... patches i.e., a king whose splendor is all sham; a clown or fool dressed in motley 




[11 lapsed ... passion having let time and passion slip away 




^2 Th’important the importunate, urgent 




Il5 whet sharpen 




Il6 amazement distraction 




Il8 Conceit Imagination 




l22 th’incorporal the immaterial 




l24 as ... th’alarm like soldiers called out of sleep by an alarum 




^25 bedded laid flat~ 




125 like life in excrements i.e., as though hair, an outgrowth of the body, had a life of its own. (Hair was thought to bEj 
lifdless because it lacks sensation, and so its standing on end would be unnatural and ominous.) 



l27 distemper disorder 




l30 His ... conjoined His appearance joined to his cause for speaking 




l31 capable capable of feeling, receptive. 




132-3 convert... effects divert me from my stem duty. 




134 want... blood lack plausibility so that (with a play on the normal sense of color) I shall shed colorless tears imtead 
of hlood. 



^41 habit clothes. 




tl as as when 




t3 very mere 




-5 This ... in Madness is skillful in creating this kind of hallucination. 




l50 reword repeat word for word 




l51 gambol skip away 




l52 unction ointment 




l54 skin grow a skin over 




l55 mining working under the surface 




l58 compost manure 




l59 this my virtue my virtuous talk in reproving you 




fatness grossness. 




pursy flabby, out of shape 




j2 curb bow, bend the knee. 




j2 leave permission 




who ... eat which consumes and overwhelms the physical senses 




39 Of habits devil devil-like in prompting evil habits 




[71 livery an outer appearance, a customary garb (and hence a predisposition easily assumed in time of stress) 




^72 aptly readily 




l75 use habit. 




l75 the stamp of nature our inborn ti 




176 And either (A defective line, often emended by inserting the word “master” after either, following the third qmrtq 
and early editors, or some other word such as “shame,” “lodge,” “curb,” or “house.”) 



178-9 when ... you i.e., when you are ready to be penitent and seek God’s blessing, I will ask your blessing as a dutiftjJ 
son should. 



[81 To punish ... with me to seek retribution from me for killing Polonius, and from him through my means 




52 their scourge and minister i.e., agent of heavenly retribution. 




53 bestow stow, dispose of. 




53 answer account or pay for 




^86 This i.e., The killing of Polonius. 




behind to come. 




^89 bloat bloated 




[90 Pinch wanton i.e., leave his love pinches on your cheeks, branding you as wanton 




^91 reechy dirty, filthy 




\92 paddling fingering amorously 




l93 ravel... out unravel, disclose 




l95 in craft by cunning. 




l95 good (Said sarcastically; also the following eight lines.) 




^97 paddock toad.' 




|L97 gib tomcat 





l98 dear concernings important affairs 




\99 sense and secrecy secrecy that common sense requires 




Unpeg the basket open the cage, i.e., let out the secret 




famous ape (In a story now lost.) 




202 try conclusions test the outcome (in which the ape apparently enters a cage from which birds have been released 
and then tries to fly out of the cage as they have done, falling to its death) 



down in the fall 




^1-12 sweep ... knavery sweep a path before me and conduct me to some knavery or treachery prepared for me. 




l2 work proceed. 




^3 engineer maker of engines of war 




^4 Hoist with blown up by' 




^4 petard an explosive used to blow in a door or make a breach 




[4-15 ’t shall ... will unless luck is against me, I will 




215 mines tunnels used in warfare to undermine the enemy’s emplacements; Hamlet will countermine by going under 
their mines 



[7 in one line i.e., mines and countermines on a collision course, or the countermines directly below the mines. 




l7 crafts acts of guile, plots 




[8 set me packing set me to making schemes, and set me to lugging (him), and, also, send me off in a hurry. 




^Bdraw ... end finish up. (With a pun on draw, “pull”) 




Location: The castie. 




0.1 Enter ... Queen (Some editors argue that Gertrude does not in fact exit at the end of 3.4 and that the scene is 
continuous here. It is true that the Folio ends 3.4 with “Exit Hamlet tugging in Polonius, ” not naming Gertrude, and opens 
4.1 with “Enter King.” Yet the second quarto concludes 3.4 with a simple “Exit,” which often stands ambiguously for a 
single exit or an exeunt in early modem texts, and then starts 4.1 with “Enter King, and Queene, with Rosencrans and 
Guyldensteme.” The King’s opening lines in 4.1 suggest that he has had time, during a brief intervening pause, to become 
aware of Gertrude’s highly wrought emotional state. In line 35, the King refers to Gertrude’s closet as though it were 
elsewhere. The differences between the second quarto and the Folio offer an alternative staging. In either case, 4.1 
follows swiftly upon 3.4.) 



I matter significance. 




I heaves heavy sighs. 




[1 brainish apprehension frenzied misapprehension 




l2 heavy grievous 




l3 us i.e., me. (The royal “we”; also in line 15.) 




answered explained. 




l7 providence foresight 




short i.e., on a short tether. 




out of haunt secluded 




I from divulging from becoming publicly known 




I ore vein of gold 




I mineral mine 




I countenance put the best face on 




I fair gently, courteously 




P And ... done (A defective line; conjectures as to the missing words include “So, haply, slander” [Capell and other^ 
Sg haply, slander” [Theohald and others]; and “So envious slander” [Jenkins].) 





il diameter extent from side to side 




As level with as direct aim. 




his blank its target at point-blank range 




I woundless invulnerable 




^tM Location: The castle. 




[2-13 That... own i.e.. Don’t expect me to do as you bid me and not follow my own counsel. 




l3 demanded of questioned by 




13-14 replication reply 




countenance favor 




l7 authorities delegated power, influence. 




H sleeps in has no meaning t( 




28-9 The ... body (Perhaps alludes to the legal commonplace of “the king’s two bodies,” which drew a distinction 
between the sacred office of kingship and the particular mortal who possessed it at any given time. Hence, although 
Claudius’s body is necessarily a part of him, true kingship is not contained in it. Similarly, Claudius will have Polonius’s 
body when it is found, but there is no kingship in this business either.) 



1 Of nothing (1) Of no account (2) lacking the essence of kingship, as in lines 28-9 and rn 




^-2 Hide ... after (An old signal cry in the game of hide-and-seek, suggesting that Hamlet now runs away from them.)~ 




Location: The castle. 




||ofb^ 




distracted fickle, unstable 




I who ... eyes who choose not by judgment but by appearance 




6-7 th’offender’s ... offense i.e., the populace often takes umbrage at the severity of a punishment without taking into 
account the gravity of the crime. 



f To ... even To manage the business in an unprovocative way 




I Deliberate pause carefully considered action. 




appliance remedies 




^4 Without Outside' 




I politic worms crafty worms (suited to a master spy like Polonius). 




■ e’en even now 




Your worm Your average worm. (Compare your fat king and your lean beggar in line 23.) 




diet food, eating. (With a punning reference to the Diet of Worms, a famous convocation held in 1521.) 




1 service food served at table. (Worms feed on kings and beggars alike.) 




'eat eaten. (Pronounced et) 




I progress royal journey of state 




' nose smell 




tender regard, hold dear. 




dearly intensely 




I bark sailing vessel 




I tend wait. 




I bent in readiness 




I cherub (Cherubim are angels of knowledge. Hamlet hints that both he and heaven are onto Claudius’s tricks.) 




I at foot close behind, at heel 




leans on bears upon, is related to 




^ England i.e., King of England. 




^ at aught at any value 




^ As ... sense for so my great power may give you a just appreciation of the importance of valuing my love 




I cicatrice scar 




I free awe unconstrained show of respect 




I coldly set regard with indifference 




' process command. 




' imports at full conveys specific directions for 




^ congruing agreeing 




I present immediate 




I hectic persistent fever 




I Howe’er ... begun whatever else happens, I cannot begin to he happy. 




Location: The coast of Denmark. 




I license permission 




I conveyance unhindered passage 




IWe ... eye I will come pay my respects in person 




I softly slowly, circumspectly 




powers forces 




main main part 




addition exaggeration 




I To pay i.e.. For a yearly rental of. 




farm it take a lease of it 




I ranker higher. 




I in fee fee simple, outright. 




'debate ... straw argue about this trifling matter. 




I th’impostume the abscess 




^ inward breaks festers within. 




'without externally 




I inform against denounce; take shape against 




I market of profit of 




' discourse power of reasoning 




^ Looking before and after able to review past events and anticipate the future 




fust grow moldjT 




oblivion forgetfulness. 




craven cowardly 




precisely scrupulously. 




th’event the outcome 




I Sith since 




' gross obvious 




I charge expense 




I delicate and tender of fine and youthful qualities 




Makes mouths makes scornful faces. 




invisible event unforeseeable outcome 




I dare could do (to him) 




54-7 Rightly ... stake True greatness is not a matter of being moved to action solely by a great cause; rather, it is to 
respond greatly to an apparently trivial cause when honor is at the stake. 



I blood (The supposed seat of the passions.) 




^ fantasy fanciful caprice, illusion. 




I trick trifle, deceit 




I plot plot of ground 




'Whereon ... cause on which there is insufficient room for the soldiers needed to fight for it 




I continent receptacle, container 




Location: The castle. 




I distract out of her mind. 




{tricks deceptions. 




I hems clears her throat, makes “hmm” sounds. 




I heart i.e., breast 




1 Spurns ... straws kicks spitefully, takes offense at trifles. 




^in doubt of obscure meaning 




^ unshaped use inroherent manner 




I collection inference, a guess at some sort of meaning. 




I yawn gape, wonder; grasp. (The Folio reading, “aim,” is possible.) 




botch patch 




^1 which which words. 




ll yield deliver, represent 




12-13 there might... unhappily that a great deal could be guessed at of a most unfortunate nature, even if one eeuidil’t 
be at all sure. 



l5 ill-breeding prone to suspect the worst and to make mischief 




Ip toy trifle. 





amiss calamity. 




19-20 So ... spilt Guilt is so burdened with conscience and guileless fear of detection that it reveals itself through 
apprehension of disaster. 



LI Enter Ophelia (In the first quarto, Ophelia enters “playing on a bite, and her hair down, singing. ”) 




25 cockle hat hat with cockleshell stuck in it as a sign that the wearer had been a pilgrim to the shrine of Saint James of 
Compostella in Spain 



I shooii shoes. 




^Oho! (Perhaps a sigh.) 




I Larded strewn, bedecked 




showers i.e., 




God ’ild God yield or reward. 




42 owl (Refers to a legend about a baker’s daughter who was turned into an owl for being ungenerous when Jesus 
begged a loaf of bread.) 



I Conceit Fancy, brooding 




betime early 




^ dupped did up, opened 




I Gis Jesus 




I Cock (A perversion of “God” in oaths; here also with a quihhle on the slang word for penis.) 








n advance of the main force 




I remove removal. 




I muddied stirred up, confused 




^greenly foolishly* 




^ hugger-mugger secret haste 




I as much containing as full of serious matter 




I Feeds ... clouds feeds his resentment on this whole shocking turn of events, keeps himself aloof and mysterious 




wants lacks. 




buzzers gossipers, informers 




I necessity i.e., the need to invent some plausible explanation. 




I of matter beggared unprovided with facts 




... ear will not hesitate to accuse my (royal) person in everybody’s ears. 




I murd’ring piece cannon loaded so as to scatter its shot 




'Gives ... death kills me over and over. 




I Attend! Guard me! 




Switzers Swiss guards, mercenaries. 




[02 overpeering of his list overflowing its shore, boundary 




)3 flats i.e., flatlands near shore. 




[03 impetuous violent (perhaps also with the meaning ofimpiteous [“impitious,” Q2], “pitiless”) 




riotous head insurrectionary advance 




106-8 And ... word and, as if the world were to be started all over afresh, utterly setting aside all ancient traditional 
customs that should confirm and underprop our every word and promise 



llO Caps (The caps are thrown in the air.) 




[13 counter (A hunting term, meaning to follow the trail in a direction opposite to that which the game has taken.) 




l23 between amidst 




[25 giantlike (Recalling the rising of the giants of Greek mythology against Olympus.) 




\26 fear our fear for my 




l27 hedge protect, as with a surrounding barrier 




[28 can ... would can only peep furtively, as through a harrier, at what it would intend 




[29 Acts ... will (but) performs little of what it intends. 




l33 juggled with cheated, deceived. 




^36 To ... stand I am resolved in this 




I 


37 both ... negligence i.e., both this world and the 


are of no consequence to me 




^39 throughly thoroughly 




[41 My will ... world’s I’ll stop istay) when my will is accomplished, not for anyone else’s. 




^42 for as for 




146 swoopstake i.e., indiscriminately. (Literally, taking all stakes on the gambling table at once. Draw is also a gambling 
term, meaning “take from.”) 



[51 pelican (Refers to the belief that the female pelican fed its young with its own blood.) 




^52 Repast feed 




^55 sensibly feelingly 




l56 level plain 




virtue faculty, power 




[61 paid with weight repaid, avenged equally or more 




j2 beam crossbar of a balance. 




166-8 Nature ... loves Human nature is exquisitely sensitive in matters of love, and in cases of sudden loss it sends some 
precious part of itself after the lost object of that love. (In this case, Ophelia’s sanity deserts her out of sorrow for her lost 
father and perhaps too out of her love for Hamlet.) 



[75-6 You ... a-down-a (Ophelia assigns the singing of refrains, like her own “Hey non nonny,” to others present.) 




[76 wheel spinning wheel as accompaniment to the song, or refrain 




l77 false steward (The story is unknown.) 




[78 This ... matter This seeming nonsense is more eloquent than sane utterance. 




[79 rosemary (Used as a symbol of remembrance both at weddings and at funerals.) 




pansies (Emblems of love and courtship; perhaps from French pensees, “thoughts.”) 




52 document instruction, lesson 




184 There’s fennel ... columbines {Fennel betokens flattery; columbines, unchastity or ingratitude. Throughout, Ophelia 
addresses her various listeners, giving one flower to one and another to another, perhaps with particular symbolic 
significance in each case.) 



55 rue (Emblem of repentance—a signification that is evident in its popular name, herb of grace.) 




187 with a difference (A device used in heraldry to distinguish one family from another on the coat of arms, here 
suggesting that Ophelia and the others have different causes of sorrow and repentance; perhaps with a play on rue in the 
sense of “ruth,” “pity”) 



37 daisy (Emblem of love’s victims and of faithlessness.) 




violets (Emblems of faithfulness.) 




^91 Thought Melancholy. 




l91 passion suffering 




\92 favor grace, beauty 




^99 poll head. 




'whom whichever of 




collateral hand indirect agency 




US touched me implicated 




l7 trophy memorial. 




[7 hatchment tablet displaying the armorial bearings of a deceased person 




ostentation ceremony 




^BThat so that. 




call’t in question demand an explanation. 




Location: The castle. 




^letters a letter 




I 


an’t if it 




[0 th’ambassador (Hamlet’s ostensible role; see 3.1.172-3.) 




13-14 overlooked looked over 




means means of access 




appointment equipage 




^ thieves of mercy merciful thieves 




I repair come 




^bore caliber, i.e., importance 




way means of access 




Location: The castie. 




I my acquittance seal confirm or acknowledge my innocence 




ISith since 




^ feats acts 




f capital punishable by death 




^mainly greatly 




ll unsinewed weak 




[5 conjunctive closely united. (An astronomical metaphor.) 






his its. 




[6 sphere one of the hollow spheres in which, according to Ptolemaic astronomy, the planets were supposed to move 




l8 count account, reckoning, indictment 




l9 general gender common people 




Work operate, act. 




21 spring i.e., a spring with such a concentration of lime that it coats a piece of wood with limestone, in effect gilding 
and petrifying it 



I gyves fetters (which, gilded hy the people’s praise, would look like badges of honor) 




I Too ... wind with too light a shaft for so powerful a gust (of popular sentiment) 




' terms state, condition 




I go back recall what she was 




^ on mount set up on high 




[B naked destitute, unarmed, without following 




' pardon (for returning without authorization) 




I abuse deceit. 




I no such thing not what the letter says. 




character handwriting. 






J Thus didst thou i.e., Here’s for what you did to my father. 




■ As ... otherwise? how can this (Hamlet’s return) be true? Yet how otherwise than true (since we have the evidence^ 

■ letter)? 




I So provided that 




I checking at i.e., turning aside from (like a falcon leaving the quarry to fly at a chance bird). 




^ that if' 




I device devising, invention 




' uncharge the practice acquit the stratagem of being a plot 




^ organ agent, instrument. 




I Your ... parts All your other virtues 




I unworthiest siege least important rank. 




pP no less becomes is no less adorned ^ 




81-2 his sables ... graveness its rich robes furred with sable and its garments denoting dignified well-being and 
seriousness. 



I can well are skilled 




... beast as if, centaurlike, he had been made into one body with the horse, possessing half its natureT 




I topped surpassed 




I forgery fabrication 




I brooch ornament 




I confession testimonial, admission of superiority 




^For ... defense with respect to your skill and practice with your weapon 




)1 Th’escrimers The fencers 




sudden immediate. 




^06 play fence 




Ei 


begun by time i.e., created by the right circumstance and hence subject to change 




[13 passages of proof actual well-attested instances 




Il4 qualifies weakens, moderates 




Il6 snuff the charred part of a candlewick 




[17 nothing ... still nothing remains at a constant level of perfection 




[18 pleurisy excess, plethora. (Literally, a chest inflammation.) 




Il9 in ... much of its own excess. 




^19 That That whiclT 




\21 abatements diminutions 




[22 As ... accidents as there are tongues to dissuade, hands to prevent, and chance events to intervene 




l23 spendthrift sigh (An allusion to the belief that sighs draw blood from the heart.) 




[24 hurts by easing i.e., costs the heart blood and wastes precious opportunity even while it affords emotional relief. 




l24 quick o’th’ulcer i.e., heart of the matter 




128 sanctuarize protect from punishment. (Alludes to the right of sanctuary with which certain religious places were 

invested.) 



^30 Will you do this if you wish to do this 




l32 put on those shall arrange for some to 




^34 in fine finally 




l35 remiss negligently unsuspicious 




l36 generous noble-minded 




^39 unbated not blunted, having no button. 




l39 pass of practice treacherous thrust in an arranged hout 




t2 unction ointment. 




t2 mountebank quack doctor 




cataplasm plaster or poultice 




t5 simples herbs. 




t5 virtue potency 




146 Under the moon i.e., anywhere (with reference perhaps to the belief that herbs gathered at night had a special 
power) 



t8 gall graze, wound 




l51 shape part we propose to act. 




[52 drift... performance intention should be made visible by our bungling 




l55 blast in proof come to grief when put to the test. 




l56 cunnings respective skills 




l59 As i.e., and you should 




jl nonce occasion 




j2 stuck thrust. (From stoccado, a fencing term.) 




37 askant aslant 




[68 hoar leaves white or gray undersides of the leaves 




l70 long purples early purple orchids 




[71 liberal free-spoken. 




171 a grosser name (The testicle-resembling tubers of the orchid, which also in some cases resemble dead men’s fingers, 
have earned various slang names like “dogstones” and “cullions.”) 



l72 cold chaste 




l73 pendent overhanging. 




l73 crownet made into a chaplet or coronet 




\74 envious sliver malicious branch 




l75 weedy i.e., of plants 




l78 lauds hymns 




l79 incapable of lacking capacity to apprehend 




endued adapted by nature 




^83 lay ballad, son^ 




[88 It is our trick i.e., weeping is our natural way (when sad) 




[89-90 When ... out When my tears are all shed, the woman in me will be expended, satisfied. 




\92 douts extinguishes. (The second quarto reads “drownes.”) 




Location: A churchyard. 




Clowns rustics 






salvation (A blunder for “danmation,” or perhaps a suggestion that Ophelia was taking her own shortcut 




^ straight straightaway, immediately. (But with a pun on strait, “narrow.”) 






crowner coroner. 




^sat on her conducted an inquest on her case 




[t# finds it gives his official verdict that her means of death was consistent with 




I found so determined so in the coroner’s verdict. 




Ise offendendo (A comic mistake for se defendendo, a term used in verdicts of self-defense.) 




l2 Argal (Corruption of ergo, “therefore.”) 




[4 goodman (An honorific title often used with the name of a profession or craft.) 




^7 will he, nill he whether he will or no, willy-nilly 




I quest inquest 




^ there thou say’st i.e., that’s right. 




' countenance privilege 




I even-Christian fellow Christians. 




I ancient going back to ancient times 




hold up maintain 




33 bore arms (To be entitled to bear a coat of arms would make Adam a gentleman, but as one who bore a spade, our 
common ancestor was an ordinary delver in the earth.) 



' arms i.e., the arms of the body. 




^confess thyself (The saying continues, “and be hanged.”) 




|B frame (1) gallows (2) structure 




[jdoes well (1) is an apt answer (2) does a good 






unyoke i.e., after this great effort, you may unharness the team of your wits. 




I Mass By the Mass 




I stoup two-quart measure 




61 In ... love (This and the two following stanzas, with nonsensical variations, are from a poem attributed to Lord ¥i 
and printed in TotteVs Miscellany, 1557. The oh and a [for “ah”] seemingly are the grunts of the digger.) 



^To contract... behove i.e., to shorten the time for my own advantage. (Perhaps he means to prolong it.) 




I meet suitable, i.e., more suitable. 




I ’a that he 




-8 property of easiness something he can do easily and indifferently. 




daintier sense more delicate sense of feeling. 




I into the land i.e., toward my grave (?) (But note the lack of rhyme in stq)s, land.) 




I jowls dashes. (With a pun on jowl, “jawhone.”) 




I politician schemer, plotter 




^ o’erreaches circumvents, gets the better of 




I chapless having no lower jaw. 




^ mazard i.e., head. (Literally, a drinking vessel.) 




Prevolution turn of Fortune’s wheel, change. 




I trick knack 




[-2 cost... but involve so little expense and care in upbringing that we may 




92 loggets a game in which pieces of hard wood shaped like Indian cluhs or howling pins are thrown to lie as near as 
possible to a stake 



I For and and moreover 




*100 his quiddities ... quillities his subtleties, his legal niceties 




[00 tenures the holding of a piece of property or office, or the conditions or period of such holding 




)2 sconce head 




[03 action of battery lawsuit about physical assault. 




[04 his statutes his legal documents acknowledging obligation of a debt 




[04-5 recognizances bonds undertaking to repay debts 




[05 fines procedures for converting entailed estates into “fee simple” or freehold. 




[05 double vouchers vouchers signed by two signatories guaranteeing the legality of real estate titles. 




[05 recoveries suits to obtain the authority of a court judgment for the holding of land. 




106-7 Is this ... dirt? Is this the end of his legal maneuvers and profitable land deals, to have the skull of his degant 
head filled full of minutely sifted dirt? (With multiple word-play on fine and fines.) 



107-10 Will ... indentures? Will his vouchers, even double ones, guarantee him no more land than is needed to ^ 
Ita in, being no bigger than the deed of conveyance? (An indenture is literally a legal document drawn up in duplicate^ 
■single sheet and then cut apart on a zigzag line so that each pair was uniquely matched.) 





^11 box (1) deed box (2) coffin" 




Ill th’inheritor the acquirer, owner 




116-17 assurance in that safety in legal parchments. 




Il8 sirrah (A term of address to inferiors.) 




\26 quick living 




\37 absolute strict, precise 




137-8 by the card i.e., with precision. (Literally, by the mariner’s compass-card, on which the points of the compass 
were marked.) 



l38 equivocation ambiguity in the use of terms 




I took taken 




139-41 the age ... kibe i.e., the age has grown so finical and mannered that the lower classes ape their social betters, 
chafing at their heels. {Kibes are chilblains on the heels.) 



[60 ground cause. (But, in the next line, the gravedigger takes the word in the sense of “land,” “country.”) 




[65 pocky rotten, diseased. (Literally, with the pox, or syphilis.) 






hold the laying in hold together long enough to be interred. 




[66 last you last. [You is used colloquially here and in the following lines.) 




\71 sore keen, veritable. 




[71 whoreson (An expression of contemptuous familiarity.) 




l73 lien you lain. (See the note at line 166.) 




l79 Rhenish Rhine wine 




^85 bore borne 




37 My gorge rises i.e., I feel nauseated 




^89 gibes taunts 




^92 chopfallen (1) lacking the lower jaw (2) dejected. 




l93 favor aspect, appearance 




bunghole hole for filling or emptying a cask. 




I curiously minutely 




with ... lead it with moderation and plausibility. 




Bl loam a mixture of clay, straw, sand, etc. used to mold bricks, or, in this case, bungs for a beer barrel 




l3 Imperious Imperial 




flaw gust of wind. 




^7 soft i.e., wait, be careful 




[9 maimed mutilated, incomplete 




Fordo it destroy its. 




estate rank. 




Couch we Let’s hide, lie low 




warranty i.e., ecclesiastical authority. 




^Border (1) prescribed practice (2) religious order of clerics 




^PShe should ... lodged she should have been buried in unsanctified ground 




For In place of 




Shards broken bits of pottery 




crants garlands betokening maidenhood 




strewments flowers strewn on a coffin 




^^1#bringing ... burial laying the body to rest, to the sound of the bell. 




such rest i.e., to pray for such rest 




peace-parted souls those who have died at peace with God. 




violets (See 4.5.188 and note.) 






hell. 




ingenious sense a mind that is quick, alert, of fine qualities 




253 Pelion a mountain in northern Thessaly; compare Olympus and Ossa in lines 254 and 286. (In their rebellion against 
the Olympian gods, the giants attempted to heap Ossa on Pelion in order to scale Olympus.) 



emphasis i.e., rhetorical and florid emphasis. {Phrase has a similar rhetorical connotation.) 




wandering stars planets 




wonder-wounded struck with amazement 




^Pthe Dane (This title normally signifies the King; see 1.1.17 and note.) 




259 s.d. grappling with him The testimony of the first quarto that “Hamlet leaps in after Laertes” and of the hallad “Elegy 
on Burhage,” published in Gentleman’s Magazine in 1825 (“Oft have I seen him leap into a grave”) seem to indicate one 
way in which this fight was staged; however, the difficulty of fitting two contenders and Ophelia’s hody into a confined 
space (probably the trapdoor) suggests to many editors the alternative, that Laertes jumps out of the grave to attack 
Hamlet. 



I splenitive quick-tempered 




wag move. (A fluttering eyelid is a conventional sign that life has not yet gone.) 




I forbear him leave him alone. 




’Swounds By His (Christ’s) wounds 




Woo’t Wilt thou 




279 Woo’t... eisel? Will you drink up a whole draft of vinegar? (An extremely self-punishing task as a way of expressing 
grief.) 



P crocodile (Crocodiles were tough and dangerous, and were supposed to shed crocodile te 




quick alive 




his pate its head, i.e., top. 




I burning zone zone i 


the celestial sphere containing the sun’s orhit, between the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn 






an thou’lt mouth if you want to rant 




mere utter 




golden couplets two baby pigeons, covered with yellow down. 




disclosed hatched 




294-5 Let... day i.e., (1) Even Hercules couldn’t stop Laertes’s theatrical rant (2) I, too, will have my turn; i.e., despite 
any blustering attempts at interference, every person will sooner or later do what he or she must do. 



in i.e., by recalling 




present push immediate test. 




300 living lasting. (For Laertes’s private understanding, Claudius also hints that Hamlet’s death will serve as such a 
monument.) 



s 


hour of quiet 


free of conflict 




Location: The castle. 




^ see the other hear the other news. (See 4.6.24-6.) 




imutines mutineers. 




i bilboes shackles. 




I Rashly On impulse. (This adverb goes with lines 12 ff.) 




fknow acknowledge 




I indiscretion lack of foresight and judgment (not an indiscreet act) 




^Pa» fail, falter, go stale. 




Hearn teach 




ll Rough-hew shape roughly 




l3 sea-gown seaman’s coat. 




l3 scarfed loosely wrapped 




them i.e., Rosencrantz and Guildenstem 




l5 Fingered pilfered, pinched. 




l5 in fine finally, in conclusion 




I Larded garnished. 




I several different 




I Importing relating t( 




22 With ... life i.e., with all sorts of warnings of imaginary dangers if I were allowed to continue living. {Bugs are 
bugbears, hobgoblins.) 



I That... bated that on the reading of this commission, no delay being allowed 




1 stay await 




Ere ... play before I could consciously turn my brain to the matter, it had started working on a plan 




I fair in a clear hand. 




^ statists politicians, men of public affairs 




I A baseness beneath my dignity 




I conjuration entreaty 




I palm (An image of health; see Psalm 92:12.) 




|tl still always. 




wheaten garland (Symbolic of fruitful agriculture, of peace and plenty.) 




comma (Indicating continuity, link.) 




i“as”es (1) the “whereases” of a formal document (2) asses. 




I charge (1) import (2) burden (appropriate to asses) 




' shriving time time for confession and absolution 




I ordinant directing. 




signet small seaF 




I model replica 




^ writ writing 




I Subscribed signed (with forged signature). 




I impression i.e., with a wax seal 




I changeling i.e., substituted letter. (Literally, a fairy child substituted for a human one.) 




I was sequent followed 




I defeat destruction 




I insinuation intrusive intervention, sticking their noses in my business 




I baser of lower social station 




pass thrust. 




^ fell fierce 




I opposites antagonists. 




^ stand me now upon become incumbent on me now 




I th’election (The Danish monarch was “elected” hy a small number of high-ranking electors.) 




I angle fishhook. 




I Proper very 





' coz’nage trickery 




^ quit requite, pay back 




I canker ulcer 




70 come In grow into 




a man’s ... “one” one’s whole life occupies such a short time, only as long as it takes to count to one. 




I bravery bravado 




86-8 Let... mess i.e.. If a man, no matter how beastlike, is as rich in livestock and possessions as Osric, he may eat at the 
King’s table. 



' crib manger 




88 chuff boor, churl. (The second quarto spelling, “chough,” is a variant spelling that also suggests the meaning here of 
“chattering j ackdaw. ”) 



I bonnet any kind of cap or hat. 




i 


his its 




f indifferent somewhat 




I complexion constitution. 




[05 for my ease (A conventional reply declining the invitation to put the hat hack on.) 




37 absolute perfect 




37-8 differences special qualities 




)8 soft society agreeable manners. 




)8 great showing distinguished appearance. 




feelingly with just perception 




[09-10 the card ... gentry the model or paradigm (literally, a chart or directory) of good breeding 




[10-11 the continent ... see one who contains in himself all the qualities a gentleman would like to see. (A continent § 
which contains.) 




112-15 his definement... sail the task of defining Laertes’s excellences suffers no diminution in your description of him, 
though I know that to enumerate all his graces would stupify one’s powers of memory, and even so could do no more 
than veer unsteadily off course in a vain attempt to keep up with his rapid forward motion. (Hamlet mocks Osric by 
parodying his jargon-filled speeches.) 



115-20 But ... more But, in true praise of him, I take him to he a person of remarkable value, and his essence of such 
rarity and excellence as, to speak truly of him, none can compare with him other than his own mirror; anyone following 
in his footsteps can only hope to he the shadow to his substance, nothing more. 



l22 concernancy import, relevance 




[23 rawer breath unrefined speech that can only come short in praising him. 




125-6 Is’t ... tongue? i.e., Is it not possible for you, Osric, to understand and communicate in any other tongue than the 
overblown rhetoric you have used? (Alternatively, Horatio could he asking Hamlet to speak more plainly.) 



[26 You will do’t i.e.. You can if you try, or, you may well have to try (to speak plainly). 




l27 nomination naming 




134-5 I would ... approve me (Responding to Osric’s incompleted sentence as though it were a complete statement, 
Hamlet says, with mock politeness, “I wish you did know me to he not ignorant [i.e., to he knowledgeable] about 
matters,” and then turns this into an insult: “But if you did, your recommendation of me would be of little value in any 



138-40 1 dare ... himself I dare not boast of knowing Laertes’s excellence lest I seem to imply a comparable excellence 
Certainly, to know another person well, one must know oneself. 



141-2 I mean ... unfellowed I mean his excellence with his rapier, not his general excellence; in the reputation Ji8| 
enjoys for use of his weapons, his merit is unequaled. 



t5 but well but never mind. 




\1 he i.e., Laertes. 




\1 impawned staked, wagered 




t8 poniards daggers. 




t8 assigns appurtenances 




[49 hangers straps on the sword belt (girdle), from which the sword hung. 




t9 and so and so on. 




149-52 Three ... conceit Three of the hangers, truly, are very pleasing to the fancy, decoratively matched with the hills, 
delicate in workmanship, and made with elaborate ingenuity. 



l53 What call you What do you refer to when you say 




[55 margent margin of a book, place for explanatory notes 




j3 laid wagered 




£64 

m 


passes bouts. (The odds of the betting are hard to explain. Possibly the King bets that Hamlet will win at least 
of twelve, at which point Laertes raises the odds against himself by betting he will win nine.) 





167 vouchsafe the answer be so good as to accept the challenge. (Hamlet deliberately takes the phrase in its literal 
sense of replying.) 



l72 breathing time exercise period. 




1^72 Let i.e..~ 




l77 deliver you report what you say 




180 commend commit to your favor. (A conventional salutation, but Hamlet wryly uses a more literal meaning, 
“recommend,” “praise,” in line 182.) 



53 for’s turn for his purposes, i.e., to do it for him. 




184 lapwing (A proverbial type of youthful forwardness. Also, a bird that draws intruders away from its nest and was 
thought to run about with its head in the shell when newly hatched; a seeming reference to Osric’s hat.) 



[86 comply ... dug observe ceremonious formality toward his nurse’s or mother’s teat 




187-93 Thus ... are out Thus has he—and many like him of the sort our frivolous age dotes on—acquired the trendy 
manner of speech of the time, and, out of habitual conversation with courtiers of their own kind, have collected together 
a kind of frothy medley of current phrases, which enables such gallants to hold their own among persons of the most 
select and well-sifted views; and yet do but test them by merely blowing on them, and their bubbles burst. 



^97 play fence. 




^97 that if 




If... ready If he declares his readiness, my convenience waits on his 




In happy time (A phrase of courtesy indicating that the time is convenient^ 




entertainment greeting 




^3-14 gaingiving misgiving 




repair coming 




^7 augury the attempt to read signs of future events in order tc 


avoid predicted trouble. 




220-2 Since ... Let be Since no one has knowledge of what he is leaving behind, what does an early death matter after 
all? Enough; forbear. 



trumpets, drums trumpeters, drummers 




^all the state the entire court 




presence royal assembly 




punished afflicted 




exception disapproval 




I faction party 




^12 in nature i.e., as to my personal feelings 




I motive prompting 




voice authoritative pronouncementT 




of peace for reconciliation 




^Uname ungored reputation unwounded. 




frankly without ill feeling or the burden of rancor 




foil thin metal background which sets a jewel off. (With pun on the blunted rapier for fencing.) 




Stick fiery off stand out brilliantly' 




^Plaid ... side backed the weaker side. 




is bettered is the odds-on favorite. (Laertes’s handicap is the “three hits” specified in line 165.) 




likes pleases 




F Or ... exchange or draws even with Laertes by winning the third exchange 




better breath improved vigor 




union pearl. (So called, according to Pliny’s Natural History, 9, because pearls are unique, never identical.) 




ketde kettledrum 




I A piece A camon 




fat not physically fit, out of training 




'napkin handkerchief 




1 carouses drinks a t( 




pass thrust 




^Bmake ... me i.e., treat me like a spoiled child, trifle with me. 




305 s.d. in scuffling, they change rapiers (This stage direction occurs in the Folio. According to a widespread stage 
tradition, Hamlet receives a scratch, realizes that Laertes’s sword is unhated, and accordingly forces an exchange.) 



woodcock a bird, a type of stupidity or as a decoy. 




springe trap, snare 




Unbated not blunted with a buttonT 




practice plot 




union pearl. (See line 270; with grim puns on the word’s other meanings: marriage, shared death.) 




tempered mix^ 




chance mischance 




mutes silent observers. (Literally, actors with nonspeaking parts.) 




fell sergeant remorseless arresting officer 




strict (1) severely just (2) unavoidable. 




arrest (1) taking into custody (2) stopping my speech 




Roman (Suicide was an honorable choice for many Romans as an alternative to a dishonorable life.) 




o’ercrows triumphs over (like the winner in a cockfight) 






th’occurrents the events, incidents 




360 solicited moved, urged. (Hamlet doesn’t finish saying what the events have prompted—presumably, his acts of 
vengeance, or his reporting of those events to Fortinhras.) 



^Pxhis ... havoc This heap of dead bodies loudly proclaims a general slaught^ 




feast i.e.. Death feasting on those who have fallen. 




' toward in preparation 




his Claudius’s 




so jump ... question so hard on the heels of this bloody business 




stage platform 




judgments retributions. 




casual occurring by chance 




put on instigated. 




forced cause contrivance 




of memory traditional, remembered, unforgotten 




vantage favorable opportunity 




voice ... more vote will influence still others. 




presendy immediately 




' On on top of 




put on i.e., invested in royal office and so put to the 




for his passage to mark his passing" 




Speak (let them) speak 




[BI Becomes the field suits the field of battle 




|.l Location: Venice. A street. 




I never tell me (An expression of incredulity, like “tell me another one.”) 




I this i.e., Desdemona’s elopement. 




|| ’Sblood By His (Christ’s) blo^ 




^him Othello 




bombast circumstance wordy evasion. {Bombast is cotton padding.) 




l5 epithets of war military expressions 




[7 Nonsuits rejects the petition of. 




^7 Certes Certainly 




I arithmetician i.e., a man whose military knowledge is merely theoretical, based on books of tactics 




22 A ... wife (Cassio does not seem to be married, but his counterpart in Shakespeare’s source does have a woman in Ijfe 
house. See also 4.1.131.) 



I division of a batde disposition of a military unit 






a spinster i.e., a housewife, one whose regular occupation is spinning. 




I theoric theory 




I togaed consuls toga-wearing counselors or senators. 




I propose discuss 




^ his Othello’s 




beleed and calmed left to leeward without wind, becalmed. (A sailing metaphor.) 




I debitor and creditor (A name for a system of bookkeeping, here used as a contemptuous nickname for Cassio.) 




^ countercaster i.e., bookkeeper, one who tallies with counters, or “metal disks.” (Said contemptuously.) 






in good 


time opportunely, i.e., forsooth 




I God bless the mark (Perhaps originally a formula to ward off evil; here an expression of impatience.) 




I ancient standard-bearer, ensign. 




^ his hangman the executioner of himT 




' Preferment promotion. 




' letter and affection personal influence and favoritism 




^ old gradation step-by-step seniority, the traditional way 




term respect. 




I affined bound 




I content you don’t you worry about that. 




|P truly faithfully 




^ cashiered dismissed from service. 




whip me Whip, as far as I’m concerned 




I trimmed ... duty dressed up in the mere form and show of dutifulness 




I lined their coats i.e., stuffed their purses 




^ Do themselves homage i.e., attend to self-interest solely. 




^ Were ... lago i.e., if I were able to assume command, I certainly would not choose to remain a subordinate, or, i 
keep a suspicious eye on a flattering subordinate. | 




I peculiar particular, personal 




I native innate. 




I figure shape, intent 




I compliment extern outward show (conforming in this case to the inner workings and intention of the heart) 




' daws small crowlike birds, proverbially stupid and avaricious. 




' I am not what I am i.e., I am not one who wears his heart on his sleeve. 




^ full swelling. 




B thick-lips (Elizabethans often applied the term “Moor” to Negroes.) 






I carry’t thus carry this off. 




though ... flies though he seems prosperous and happy now, vex him with misery. 




I Though ... be joy Although he seems fortunate and happy. (Repeats the idea of line 72.) 




changes of vexation vexing changes 




I As ... color that may cause it to lose some of its first gloss. 




' timorous frightening 




I As ... fire as when a fire, having gained hold hy negligence at night 




83.1 at a window (This stage direction, from the quarto, prohahly calls for an appearance on the gallery above and 
rearstage.) 



I Zounds By His (Christ’s) wounds 




tupping covering, copulating with. (Said of sheep.) 




I snorting snoring 




I the devil (The devil was conventionally pictured as black.) 




)2 distemp’ring intoxicating 




)3 Upon malicious bravery with hostile intent to defy me 




start startle, disrupt 




[06 My ... power my temperament and my authority of office have it in their power 




grange isolated country house. 




llO simple sincere 




[14 Barbary from northern Africa (and hence associated with Othello) 




Il5 nephews i.e., grandsons 




[15-16 you’ll... germans you’ll consent to have powerful horses for kinfolks and small Spanish horses for near relatives] 




[21 a senator (Said with mock politeness, as though the word itself were an insult.) 




l22 answer be held accountable for. 




l24 wise well-informed 




[26 At... night at this hour that is between day and night, neither the one nor the other 




^27 with ~ 




[28 But with a knave than by a low fellow, a servant 




[30 and your allowance and has your permission 




l31 saucy insolent 






l34 civility good manners, decency 




l35 your reverence (1) the respect due tc 


you (2) Your Reverence. 




l38 wit intelligence 




139-40 In ... everywhere to a wandering and vagabond foreigner of uncertain origins. 




^40 Straight Straightaway 




[44 tinder charred linen ignited by a spark from flint and steel, used to light torches or tapers (lines 145,170) 




accident occurrence, event 




t9 meet fitting. 




t9 place position (as ensign) 




l50 producted produced (as a witness) 




l52 gall rub; oppress. 




^52 check rebuke 




l53 cast dismiss. 




l53 embarked engaged 




l54 loud urgent 




l55 stands in act have started. 




l55 for their souls to save their souls 




l56 fathom i.e., ability, depth of experience 




l57 in which regard out of regard for which 




^59 life livelihood 




[62 Sagittary (An inn or house where Othello and Desdemona are staying, named for its sign of Sagittarius, or Centaur.) 




j2 raised search search party roused out of sleep 




[63.1 nightgown dressing gown. (This costuming is specified in the quarto text.) 




j5 time i.e., remainder of life 




l75 charms spells 




l76 property special quality, nature 




l77 abused deceived. 




52 discover reveal, uncover 




55 command demand assistance 




37 deserve show gratitude for 




|.2 Location: Venice. Another street, before Othello’s lodgings. 




I very stuff essence, basic material. (Continuing the metaphor of trade from line 1.) 




I contrived premeditated 




lyerked stabbed. 




I him i.e., Roderigo 




[01... him I restrained myself with great difficulty from assaulting him. 




[2 magnifico Venetian grandee, i.e., Brabantio 




l3 in his effect at his command. 




l3 potential powerful 




l7 cable i.e., scope. 




seigniory Venetian government 




l9 yet to know not yet widely known 




I siege i.e., rank. (Literally, a seat used by a person of distinction.) 




I demerits deserts 




I unbonneted without removing the hat, i.e., on equal terms. (? Or “with hat off,” “in all due modesty.”) 




I unhoused unconfined, undomesticated 




' circumscription and confine restriction and confinement 




^ the sea’s worth all the riches at the bottom of the sea. 




^1 officers (The quarto text specifies, “Enter Cassio with li^ts. Officers, and torches.”) 




My ... soul My natural gifts, my position or reputation, and my unflawed conscience 




^ Janus Roman two-faced god of beginnings 




^ divine guess. 




heat urgency. 




sequent successive 




I consuls senators 




I about all over the city. 




I several separate 




I makes does 




I boarded gone aboard and seized as an act of piracy. (With sexual suggestion.) 




^ carrack large merchant ship. 




prize booty 




I Marry (An oath, originally “by the Virgin Mary”; here used with wordplay on married.') 




I Have with you i.e., Let’s go. 




^1 officers and torches (The quarto text calls for “others with lights and weapons. ”) 




^ be advised be on your guard. 




PP Keep up Keep in the sheath 




I I’ll... sense I’ll submit my case to one and all 




guardage guardianship 




I gross in sense obvious 




1 minerals i.e., poisons 




weakens motion impair the vital faculties. 




I disputed on argued in court by professional counsel, debated by experts 




I attach arrest 




I abuser deceiver 




P arts inhibited prohibited arts, black magic. 




I out of warrant illegal. 




^ inclining following, party 




^ course of direct session regular or specially convened legal proceedings 




^ away right alon~ 




^ idle trifling 




^00 may ... free are allowed to go unchecked 




1-3 Location: Venice. A council chamber. 




LI -2 Enter ... Officers (The quarto text calls for the Duke and senators to “set at a Table with lights and Attendants. ”) 




I 


composition 


consistency 




Idisproportioned inconsistent. 






fjust exact 




fthe aim conjecture 




|1-12 I do not ... approve I do not take such (false) comfort in the discrepancies that I fail to perceive the main^l^ 
that the Turkish fleet is threatening 





preparation fleet prepared for battle 




^9 by abouT 






assay test. 






in false gaze looking the wrong way. 




I So may ... it so also he (the Turk) can more easily capture it (Cyprus) 




I For that since. 




I brace state of defense 




y th’abilities the means of self-defense 




I dressed in equipped with 




^ unskillful deficient in judgment 




I latest last 




^wake and wage stir up and risk 




'injointed them joined themselves. 




^ after second, following 




! restem ... course retrace their original course 




I frank appearance undisguised intent 




servitor officer under your command 




[B free duty freely given and loyal service. 




I recommends commends himself and reports to 




I straight straightaway 




general enemy universal enemy to all Christendom 




I gentle noble 




I place official position 




' particular personal 




^ floodgate i.e., overwhelming (as when floodgates are opened) 




I engluts engulfs 




PP is still itself remains undiminished. 




I abused deceived 




^ deficient defective. 




I lame of sense deficient in sensory perception 




I Sans without 




After ... sense according to your own interpretation. 




our proper my own 




6 


Stood ... action 


under your accusation. 




^ approved proved, esteemed 




I head and front height and breadth, entire extent 




I Rude Unpolished 




I since ... pith i.e., since I was seven. (Pith means “strength, vigor.”) 




(Till... wasted until some nine months ago (since when Othello has evidently not been on active duty, hut in Venice) 




' dearest most valuable 




I round plain 




^withal with 




97-8 her ... herself i.e., she blushed easily at herself. {Motion can suggest the impulse of the soul or of the emotions, or 
physical movement.) 



'years i.e., difference in age. 




^ credit virtuous reputation 




)2 confess concede (that) 




practices plots 






blood passions 




[07 dram ... effect dose made by magical spells to have this effect 




^09 more wider fuller. 




test testimony 




llO habits garments, i.e., appearances. 




llO poor likelihoods weak inferences 




Ill modern seeming commonplace assumption. 




Ill prefer bring forth 




Il3 forced courses means used against her will 




Il5 question conversation 




l25 blood passions, human nature 




^26 jusdy truthfully, accurately* 




^31 Still continually" 




\37 moving accidents stirring happenings 




l38 i’th’imminent... breach in death-threatening gaps made in a fortification 




tl portance conduct 




t2 antres caverns. 




t2 idle barren, desolate 




t3 Rough quarries rugged rock formations 




hint occasion, opportunity 




Anthropophagi man-eaters. (A term from Pliny’s Natural History.) 




l53 pliant well-suiting 




^55 dilate relate in detail 




l56 by parcels piecemeal 




l57 intentively with full attention, continuously. 




j2 passing exceedingly 




j5 made her (1) created her to be (2) made for her 




[68 hint opportunity. (Othello does not necessarily mean that she was dropping hints.) 




l75 Take ... best make the best of a bad bargain. 




l84 education upbringing 




55 leam teach 




i6 of duty to whom duty is due 




l90 challenge claim 




IWgetbe^ 





[96 with all my heart wherein my whole affection has been engaged 




^97 with all my heart willingly, gladljT 




l98 For your sake Because of you 




I escape elopement 




clogs (Literally, blocks of wood fastened to the legs of criminals or animals to inhibit escape.) 




like yourself i.e., as you would, in your proper temper. 




lay a sentence apply a maxim 




step 




205-6 When ... depended When all hope of remedy is past, our sorrows are ended by realizing that the worst has 
already happened which lately we hoped would not happen. 



'mischief misfortune, injury 




^Pnext nearest 




209-10 What ... makes When fortune takes away what cannot be saved, patience makes a mockery of fortune’s 
vwongdoing. 



[2 spends a bootless grief indulges in unavailing grief. 




215-18 He bears ... borrow A person can easily be comforted by your maxim that enjoys its platitudinous comfort 
without having to experience the misfortune that occasions sorrow, hut anyone whose grief bankrupts his poor patience is 
left with your saying and his sorrow, too. (Bears the sentence also plays on the meaning, “receives judicial sentence.”) 



[9-20 These ... equivocal These fine maxims are equivocal, being equally appropriate to happiness or bitterness. 




pierced ... ear relieved by mere words reaching it through the ean 




fortitude strength 




substitute deputy 




' allowed acknowledged 




^P-8 opinion ... on you general opinion, an important determiner of affairs, chooses you as the best man. 




slubber soil, sully 




•1 stubborn ... expedition rough and violent expedition, for which haste is needed. 




thrice-driven thrice sifted, winnowed. 




agnize know in myself, acknowled^ 




hardness hardship 




bending ... state bowing or kneeling to your authority 




240-2 Due ... breeding proper respect for her place (as my wife) and maintenance, with such suitable provision and 
attendance as hefits her upbringing. 



my unfolding what I shall unfold or say. 




prosperous favorable 




charter privilege, authorization 




^BMy ... fortunes my plain and total breach of social custom 




quality moral and spiritual identity 




parts qualities 




moth i.e., one who consumes merely' 




of love. (With a suggestion, 


of “rights,” sharing.) 




heavy burdensome 




I dear grievous 




I voice consent. 




heat sexual passion. 




young affects passions of youth, adolescent desires 




defunct done with, at an end. 




proper person^ 




free generous 




defend forbid. 




think should think 




seel i.e., make blind (as in falconry, by sewing up the eyes of the hawk during training 




... instruments my eyes, whose function is to see 




That... business in such a way that my sexual pastimes interfere with my official duties 




I indign unworthy, shameful 




' Make head raise an army. 




' estimation reputation. 




of quality and respect of importance and relevance 




I import concern 




delighted capable of delighting 




^Pin ... advantage at the 


favorable opportunity. 




direction instructions 




the time the urgency of the present crisis. 




incontinently immediately, without self-restraint 




[2 prescription (1) right based on long-established custom (2) doctor’s prescription 




[4 villainous i.e., what perfect nonsense. 




[8 guinea hen (A slang term for a prostitute.) 




[9 change exchange 




fond infatuated 




virtue strength, nature 




fig (To give a fig is to thrust the thumb between the first and second fingers in a vulgar and insulting gesture.) 




hyssop a herb of the mint family 




gender kind. 




I distract it with divide it among 




' idleness want of cultivation 




corrigible authority power to correct 




beam balance 




poise counterbalance 




blood natural passions 




I motions appetites 




unbitted unbridled, uncontrolled 




sect or scion cutting or offshoot. 




blind i.e., newborn and helpless 




perdurable very durable. 






defeat thy favor disguise your face? 




usurped (The suggestion is that Roderigo is not man enough to have a beard of his own.) 




^^8 an answerable sequestration a corresponding cutting off or estrangement 




'wills carnal appetites 




locusts fruit of the carob tree (see Matthew 3:4), or perhaps honeysuckle 




coloquintida colocynth or bitter apple, a purgative. 




Make Raise, collect 




sanctimony (1) an aura of goodness (2) love-worship 




erring wandering, vagabond, unsteady 




clean ... way entirely unsuitable as a course of action. 




I compassing encompassing, embracing 




Iljit fas^true 




I issue (successful) outcome. 




hearted fixed in the heart, heartfelt 




conjunctive united 




Traverse (A military marching termQ 




I betimes early. 




Go to (An expression of impatience or jollying along others.) 




snipe woodcock, i.e., fool 




it is thought abroad it is rumored 




my office i.e., my sexual function as husband. 




do ... surety act as if on certain knowledge. 




holds me well regards me favorably 




proper handsome 




plume up put a feather in the cap of, i.e., glorify, gratify 




abuse deceive 






he Cassio. 




his Othello’s 




I dispose disposition 




framed formed, made 




free and open frank, and unsuspecting 




tenderly readily 




Location: A seaport in Cyprus. An open place near the quay. 




I high-wrought flood very agitated sea. 




I main ocean. (Also at line 41.) 




fruffianed raged 




I mountains i.e., of water 




I hold the mortise hold their joints together. (A mortise is the socket hollowed out in fitting timbers.) 




segregation dispersal 




[2 chidden i.e., rebuked, repelled (by the shore), and thus shot into the air 




[3 monstrous mane (The surf is like the mane of a wild heast.) 




14 the burning Bear i.e., the constellation Ursa Minor or the Little Bear, which includes the polestar (and hence 
regarded as the guards of th’ever-fixM pole in the next line; sometimes the term guards is applied to the two “pointers” of 
the Big Bear or Dipper, which may be intended here.) 



like molestation comparable disturbance 




l7 enchafed angry 




^8 If that If' 




[9 embayed sheltered by a bay 




^ bear it out survive, weather the storm. 




Idesignment halts enterprise is crippled. (Literally, “is lame.”) 




■ wreck shipwreck. 




I sufferance damage, disaster 




^ Veronesa from Verona (and perhaps in service with Venice) 




^ sadly gravely 




^ full perfect 




the main ... blue the sea and the sky 




An indistinct regard indistinguishable in our view. 




I is expectancy gives expectation 




I arrivance arrival. 




approve admire, honor 




approved allowance tested reputation 




not... cure not worn thin through repeated application or delayed fulfillment, strongly persist 




I brow o’th’ sea cliff-edge 




'My ... governor I hope and imagine this ship to he Othello’s. 




^discharge ... courtesy fire a salute in token of respect and courtesy 




^ paragons surpasses. 




I wild fame extravagant report 




I quirks witty conceits. 




I blazoning setting forth as though in heraldic language 




66-‘7 And in ... engineer and in her real, God-given, beauty, (she) defeats any attempt to praise her. (An engineer is OM 
wlto devises, here a poet.) 



'put in i.e., to harbor. 




^ guttered jagged, trenched 




I ensteeped lying under water 




s 


As as if. 




exercise 




mortal deadly 




whose ... speed whose arrival here has happened a week sooner than we expected. 




tall tall-masted 




extend give scope to. 




breeding training in the niceties of etiquette 




[05 she has no speech i.e., she’s not a chatterbox, as you allege. 




^07 still always. 




^07 list desire 




llO with thinking i.e., in her thoughts only. 




[11 pictures out of doors i.e., as pretty as pictures, and silently well-behaved in public 




\12 Bells i.e., jangling, noisy, and brazen. 




[12 in your kitchens i.e., in domestic affairs. (Ladies would not do the cooking.) 




[13 Saints ... injuries i.e., putting on airs of sanctity and innocence when wronged by others 




[14 Players ... beds play-actors at domesticity and truly energetic only as lovers in bed. 




Il6 a Turk an infidel, not to be believed. 




\21 critical censorious. 




^22 essay try. 




l25 The thing I am i.e., my anxious self 




l28 birdlime sticky substance used to catch small birds. 




l28 frieze coarse woolen cloth 




^29 labors (1) exerts herself (2) prepares to deliver a child. (With a following pun on delivered in line 130.) 




l32 The one’s ... it i.e., her cleverness will make use of her beauty. 




l33 black dark-complexioned, brunette 




135 She’ll ... fit she will find a fair-complexioned mate suited to her dark complexion. (Punning on wight, person, and 
contrasting white and black, with suggestion of sexual coupling.) 



l38 folly (With added meaning of “lechery, wantonness.”) 




^38 to an heir i.e., to bear a child. 




^39 fond foolish 




^41 foul ugly 




t2 thereunto in addition 




^43 foul sluttish 




^7 put... vouch compel the approval 




t9 Had ... will was never at a loss for words 




l50 gay extravagantly clothed 




l51 Fled ... may avoided temptation where the choice was hers 




l53 Bade ... stay i.e., resolved to put up with her injury and hade her anger to cease 




155 To ... tail i.e., to be selfishly demanding and ambitious. (The fish’s lower body, below the rib cage, has fewest bones 
and is generally the succulent portion. With sexual implication as well: cod’s head can be slang for “penis,” and tail for 
“pudendum.”) 



[60 To ... beer i.e.. To breast-feed babies and keep petty household accounts. 




j3-4 profane and liberal irreverent and licentious 




j5 home right to the target. (A term from fencing.) 




j5 relish appreciate 




in in the character of 




37 well said well done 




^70 gyve fetter, shackle. 




[70 courtship courtesy, show of courtly manners. 




l70 You say true i.e.. That’s right, go ahead 




\74 the sir i.e., the fine gentleman 




l76 clyster pipes tubes used for enemas and douches 




l93 Succeeds ... fate i.e., can follow in the unknown future. 




199.1 They kiss (The direction is from the quarto.) 




set down loosen (and hence untune the instrument) 




As ... I am for all my supposed honesty. 




' desired sought after 




out of fashion indecorously, incoherently 




ll coffers chests, baggage. 




l2 master ship’s captain 




challenge lay claim to, deserve 




■8 base men even ignoble n 




I list listen to 




court of guard guardhouse. (Cassio is in charge of the watch.) 




thus i.e., on your li 




[m but only 




I the act of sport sex 




favor appearanre 




sympathy correspondence, similarity 




required conveniences things conducive to sexual compatibility 




abused cheated, revolted. 




heave the gorge experience nausea 




Very nature Her very instincts 




pregnant evident, cogent 




line for 




facile, glib 




conscionable conscientious, conscience-bound 




^IB humane polite, courteous 




salt licentious. 




I affection passion. 




slipper slippery 




an eye can stamp an eye that can coin, create 




advantages favorable opportunities 




folly wantonne^ 




I green immature 




found him sized him up, perceived his intent 




condition disposition. 




fig’s end (See 1.3.322 for the vulgar gesture of the fig.) 




pudding sausaga 




index table of contents. 




I obscure veiled, hidden 




mutualities exchanges, intimacies.~ 




hard at hand closely following 




I th’incorporate the carnal 




Watch you Stand watch 




^P-8 for ... you I’ll arrange for you to be appointed, given orders; or, I’ll put you in charge. 




tainting disparaging 




minister provide 




choler wrath. 




^4 haply perhaps' 




mutiny riot 




qualification pacification. 




true taste i.e., acceptable state 




prefer advance 




warrant assure 




by and by immediately 




I apt probable. 




credit credibility 




I accountant accountable 




||i| dietfeed 




305 trace i.e., pursue, dog; or, keep hungry (?) or perhaps trash, a hunting term, meaning to put weights on a hunting 
dog in order to slow him down 



For to make more eager for. 




stand ... on responds properly when I incite him to quarrel 




on the hip at my mercy, where I can throw him. (A wrestling term.) 




Abuse slander. 




^Prank garb coarse manner, gross fashion 




with my nightcap i.e., as a rival in my bed, as one who gives me cuckold’s horns 




[2 practicing upon plotting against 




Location: Cyprv^ 




I mere perdition complete destruction 




^ triumph public celebration 




i addiction inclination 




I offices rooms where food and drink are kept 




Location: Cyprus. The citadel. 




I stop restraint 




loutsport celebrate beyond the bounds of 




fwith your earliest at your earliest convenience 




9-10 The purchase ... you i.e., though married, we haven’t yet consummated our love. (Possibly, too, Othello ig 
referring to pregnancy. At all events, his desire for sexual union is manifest.) 



l3 Not this hour Not for an hour yet 




cast dismissed 




^5 who i.e., Othello' 




sounds a parley calls for a conference, issues an invitation 




I alarum signal calling men to arms. (Continuing the military metaphor of parley, line 21.) 




' stoup measure of liquor, two quarts. 




'without outside. 




' brace pair 





^ fain have a measure gladly drink a 




34-5 for you in your place. (lago will do the steady drinking to keep the gallants company while Cassio has only one 

cup.) 



^ qualified dilute~ 




' innovation disturbance, insurrection 




I here i.e., in my head. 




I it dislikes me i.e., I’m reluctant. 




f offense readiness to give 


or take offense 




I caroused drunk off 




potde-deep to the bottom of the tankard. 




watch stand watch. 




I swelling proud 




I hold ... distance i.e., are extremely sensitive of their honor 




I elements lifeblood 




^ watch are members of the guard 




Ilf ... dream If subsequent events will only confirm my dreams and hopes 




I stream current. 




rouse full draft of liquor 




I cannikin small drinking vessel 




Sisspan brief span of time. (Compare Psalm 39:5 as rendered in the Book of Common Prayer: “Thou hast made my 
jH it were a span long.”) 



^ potting drinking 




' drinks you drinks. 




'your Dane your typical Dane 




I sweats not i.e., need not exert himself. 




lAlmain German 




^ril... justice i.e., Ill drink as much as you. 




' lown lout, rascal. 




P pride i.e., extravagance : 


dress 




^ auld oiT 




)2 quality rank 




Il4 set the watch mount the guard. 




[18 just equinox exact counterpart. (Equinox is an equal length of days and nights.) 




[24 watch ... set stay awake twice around the clock or horologe 




133-4 hazard ... With risk giving such an important position as his second in command tc 




l34 engraffed engrafted, inveterate 




138.1 pursuing (The quarto text reads, “driuing in. ”) 




142 twiggen wicker-covered. (Cassio vows to assail Roderigo until his skin resembles wickerwork or until he has driven 
Roderigo through the holes in a wickerwork.) 



t8 mazard i.e., head. (Literally, a drinking vessel.) 




l51 mutiny riot. 




l54 masters sirs. 




154.1 A bell rings (This direction is from the quarto, as are Exit Roderigo at line 131, Th^ fight at line 150, and with 
weapons at line 157.1.) 



^55 Diablo The deviT 




l56 rise grow riotous. 




164-5 to ourselves ... Ottomites inflict on ourselves the harm that heaven has prevented the Turks from doing (by 
destroying their fleet). 



37 carve for i.e., indulge, satisfy with his sword 




Holds ... light i.e., places little value on his life. 




upon his motion if he moves. 




l70 propriety proper state or condition. 




\74 In quarter ... terms in conduct and speech 




l75 Devesting them undressing themselves 




l78 speak explain 




l79 peevish odds childish quarrel 




52 are thus forgot have forgotten yourself thus. 




l84 wont be accustomed to be 




55 stillness sobriety 




37 censure judgment. 




[88 unlace undo, lay open (as one might loose the strings of a purse containing reputation) 




i9 opinion reputation 




l93 something somewhat. 




l93 offends pains 




l99 blood passion (of anger). 




\99 guides i.e., reason 




collied darken^ 




Essays undertakes 




^frout riot 




I approved in found guilty of 




town of town garrisoned for 




I manage undertake 




[0 on ... safety at the main guardhouse or headquarters and on watch. 




[2 If ... office If made partial by personal relationship or by your being fellow officers 




execute upon him (1) proceed violently against him (2) execute him. 




his pause him to stop. 




'rather sooner 




forget forget themselves. 




those ... best i.e., even those who are well disposed toward them 




pass pass over, overlook. 




be your surgeon i.e., make sure you receive medical attention. 




false imposition thing artificially imposed and of no real value 




recover regain favor with 




cast in his mood dismissed in a moment of anger 




in policy done for expediency’s sake and as a public gesture 




268-9 would ... lion i.e., would make an example of a minor offender in order to deter more important and dangerous 
offenders. 



I Sue Petition 




slight worthless 




speak parrot talk nonsense, 


t. {Discourse fustian, lines 274-5, has much the same meaning.) 




wherefore wh^ 




applause desire for applause 




moraler moralizer. 




298 Hydra the Lemaean Hydra, a monster with many heads and the ability to grow two heads when one was cut ofl,; 
slain hy Hercules as the second of his twelve labors 



inordinate immoderate 




approved proved by experience 




F at a time at one ti 




■10 for that that 




[1 mark, and denotement (Both words mean “observation.”) 




[1 parts qualities 




^4 free generous 




l7 splinter bind with splints 




I lay stake, wager 




protest insist, declare 




freely unreservedly 




check repulse 




free (1) free from guile (2) freely given 




Probal probable, reasonable 




^fTh’inclining the favorably disposed 




subdue persua^ 




framed as fruitful created as generous 




free elements i.e., earth, air, fire, and water, unrestrained and spontaneou^ 




I seals tokens 




|1 her appetite her desire, or, perhaps, his desire for her 




function exercise of faculties (weakened by his fondness for her). 




parallel i.e., seemingly in his best interests but at the same time threatening 




Divinity of hell! Inverted theology of hell (which seduces the soul to its damnation)! 




put on further, instigate 




suggest tempt 




repeals him attempts to get him restored 




pitch i.e., (1) foul blackness (2) a snaring substance 




fills up the cry merely takes part as one of the pack. 




issue outcome' 




so much just so much and no more 




cashiered dismissed from service 




•1 Though ... ripe i.e., Plans that are well prepared and set expeditiously in motion will soonest ripen into success. 




' move plead 




^Pjump precisely 




device plot. 




coldness lack of zeal 




Location: Before the chamber of Othello and Desdemona. 1 Masters Good sirs. 




I content your pains reward your efforts 




4 speak i’th’ nose (1) sound nasal (2) sound like one whose nose has been attacked hy syphilis. (Naples was popularly 
supposed to have a high incidence of venereal disease.) 



10 wind instrument (With a joke on flatulence. The tail, line 8, that hangs nearhy the wind instrument suggests fllej 

penis.) 



may not cannot 




I keep ... quillets refrain from quibbling. 




^-8 a little ... speech the favor of a brief talk. 




'stir bestir herself. (With a play on stirring, “rousing herself from rest.”) 




I seem deem it good, think fit 




^ In happy time i.e.. Well lii^ 




I Florentine i.e., even a fellow Florentine. (lago is a Venetian; Cassio is a Florentine.) 




I displeasure fall from favor 




' stoutly spiritedly. 




I fame reputation, importance 




affinity kindred, family connection 






protests 


insists 




I occasion ... front opportunity by the forelock 




^ bosom inmost thoughts 




Location: The citadel. 




I do my duties convey my respects 




I works breastworks, fortifications 




I Repair return, come 




Iwait upon attend 




Location: The garden of the citadel 




l2 strangeness aloofness 




l3 politic required by wise policy 




l5 Or ... diet or sustain itself at length upon such trivial and meager technicalities 




16 breed ... circumstance continually renew itself so out of chance events, or yield so few chances for my being 
pardoned 



l7 supplied filled by another person 




^9 doubt fear 




I warrant guarantee 






watch him tame 


him by keeping him from sleeping. (A 


from falconry.) 




I out of patience past his endurance 




I board dining table. 




1 shrift confessional 




' solicitor advocate 




^ away 




^do your discretion do as you think fit 




I His ... take let him be reconciled to you right away 




in cunning wittingly 




^ dinner (The noontime meal.) 




I common reason everyday judgments 




73.-2 Save ... best were it not that, as the saying goes, military discipline requires making an example of the very^S 
mea. (Her refers to wars as a singular concept.) j 




I not almost scarcely 




I a private check even a private reprimand. 




I mamm’ring on wavering or muttering about. 




^ bring him in restore him to favor. 




I peculiar particular, personal 




I touch test 




^ poise ... weight delicacy and weightiness 




I whereon In return for which 




I straight straightaway. 




I fancies inclinations 




^wretch (A 


of affectionate endearment.) 




99-100 And ... again i.e., My love for you will last forever, until the end of time when chaos will return. (But with an 
unconscious, ironic suggestion that, if anything should induce Othello to cease loving Desdemona, the result would he 
chaos.) 



l23 of my counsel in my confidence 




l25 purse knit 




l27 conceit fancy. 




^31 for because 




133 stops 




l35 of custom customary 




136-7 They’re ... rule they are secret or involuntary expressions of feeling that are too strong to be kept back. 




For As for 




140 seem none not seem at all, not seem to be honest. 




^48 that that which" 




l48 free to free with respect tc 




153 


ip_ 


Keep leets and law days i.e., hold court, set up their authority in one’s heart. (leets are a kind of manor court; 
are the days courts sit in session, or those sessions.) 





[53-4 and ... lawful i.e., and coexist in a kind of spiritual conflict with virtuous thoughts. 




^55 thy friend i.e., Othello 




l58 vicious wrong 




I jealousy suspicious nature 




j2 one i.e., myself, lago. 




j2 conceits judges, conjectures 




scattering random 




39 immediate essential, most precious 




|76 if even if 




179-80 which ... feeds on (Jealousy mocks both itself and the sufferer of jealousy; it is self-devouring and is its own 
punishment.) 



180-1 That ... wronger A cuckolded husband who knows his wife to be unfaithful can at least take comfort in knowing 
the truth, so that he will not continue to love her or to befriend her lover. (Othello echoes this sentiment in lines 204-6, 
when he vows that he would end uncertainty and cease to love an unfaithful wife.) 



^82 tells counts 




55 Poor ... enough To be content with what little one has is the greatest wealth of all. (Proverbial.) 




i6 fineless boundless 




[92-3 To follow ... suspicions to be constantly imagining new causes for suspicion, changing incessantly like the moon. 




l94 once once and for all. 




l94 resolved free of doubt, having settled the matter. 




l96 exsufflicate and blown inflated and blown up or flyblown, hence, loathsome, disgusting 




\97 inference description or allegation. 




doubt... revolt fear of her unfaithfulness 




l2 not neither. 




^2 secu^free from uncertainty. 




[4 self-bounty inherent or natural goodness and generosity. 




abused deceived. 




go to (An expression of impatience^ 




seeming false appearance 




I seel blind. (A term from falconry.) 




oak (A close-grained wood.) 




bound indebted. (But perhaps with ironic sense of “tied.”) 




issues significances. 




■ reach meaning, scope 




success effect, result 




honest chaste. 




affect prefer, desire 




clime ... degree country, temperament or skin color, and social position 




^Uwill sensuality, appetite 




disproportion abnormality 




in position in making this argument or proposition 




I recoiling reverting. 




better i.e., more natural and reconsidered 




^Bfall ... forms undertake to compare you with Venetian norms of handsomeness 




happily repent haply repent her marriage. 




scan scrutinize 




his means the method he uses (to regain his post). 




strain his entertainment urge his reinstatement 




I busy officious 




hold her free regard her as innocent 




government self-control, conduct. 




qualities natures, types 




haggard wild (like a wild female hawk) 




jesses straps fastened around the legs of a trained hawk 




^Prd ... wind i.e., I’d let her go forever. (To release a hawk downwind was to 


it loose.) 




prey at fortune fend for herself in the wild. 




Hapl^ for Perhaps because 




^Psoft... conversation pleasing social graces 




chamberers drawing-room gallants 




abused deceiv^ 




Prerogatived privileged (to have honest wives). 




290 the base ordinary citizens. (Socially prominent men are especially prone to the common destiny of being cuckolded 
and to the public shame that goes with it.) 



forked (An allusion to the horns of the cuckold.) 




293 quicken receive life. {Quicken may also mean to swarm with maggots as the body festers, as in 4.2.69, in which case 
lines 292-3 suggest that even then, in death, we are cuckolded hy forked worms.) 



I generous noble 




' attend await 




watching too little sleep. 




napkin handkerchief 




Let it alone i.e., Never mind. 




wayward capricious 




[2 work ta’en out design of the embroidery copied 




[5 fantasy whim. 




common thing (With bawdy suggestion; common suggests coarseness and availability to all comers, and thing is | 
lilt term for the pudendum.) 






to th’advantage taking the opportunity 




lack miss. 




... on’t Do not confess knowledge of it; keep out of this. 




337 lose (The Folio spelling, “loose,” is a normal spelling for “lose,” but it may also contain the idea of “let go,’ 

“rdease.”) 



conceits fancies, ideas 




I distaste be distasteful 




I act action, working 




mandragora an opiate made of the mandrake root 




thou owed’st you did own 




I free carefree 




wanting missing 




Pioneers diggers of mines, the lowest grade of soldiers 




I So provided 




^ big mighty 




quality character, essential nature 




Pride rich display. 




circumstance pageantry 




mortal engines i.e., cannon. {Mortal means “deadly.”) 




Jove’s dread clamors i.e., thunder 




probation pro^ 




remorse pity, penitent hope for salvation 




horrors accumulate add still more horrors 




amazed confounded with horror 




O wretched fool (lago addresses himself as a fool for having carried honesty too far.) 




vice failing, something overdone. 




profit profitable instruction. 




hence henceforth 




sith since. 




offense i.e., harm to the one who offers help and friendship. 




^fThou shouldst be It appears that you are. (But lago replies in the sense of “ought to be.”) 




that what 




[BB Dian Diana, goddess of the moon and of chastity 




LI supervisor onlooker 




14 Damn them then i.e.. They would have to be really incorrigible 




L5 bolster go to bed together, share a holster 




I More other. 





16 own own eyes. 




|tl9 prime lustful 




20 salt wanton, sensual. 




pride heat 




12 imputation ... circumstances strong circumstantial evidence 




27 sith since 




||B8 Pricked spurre~ 




[W foregone conclusion previous experience or action. 




[iH shrewd doubt suspicious circumstance 




I^P Spotted with strawberries embroidered with a strawberry pattern 




F the slave i.e., Cassio 




[BJfond foolish. (But also suggesting “affectionate.”) 




hearted fixed in the heart 




freight burden 




■ aspics’ venomous serpents’ 




content calm. 




Pontic Sea Black Sea 




[BB Propontic Sea of Marmora, between the Black Sea and the AegeanT 




[BB Hellespont Dardanelles, straits where the Sea of Marmora joins with the Aegean 




capable ample, comprehensive 




[bp marble i.e., gleaming, polished, and indifferent to human suffering 




[BJ s.d. He kneels (In the quarto text, lago kneels here after Othello has knelt at line 477.) 




|BP clip encompass 




execution exercise, action. 




I^Bwit mind 




[BI remorse pity (for Othello’s wrongs) 




485 ever soever. 


1 



' to’t to the proof. 




minx wanton. 




Location: Before the citadel. 




I sirrah (A form of address to an inferior.) 




I lies lodges. (But the Clown makes the obvious pun.) 




l3 lie ... throat lie egregiously and deliberately. 




[9 moved my lord petitioned Othello 




I crusadoes Portuguese gold coins 




humors (Refers to the four bodily fluids thought to determine temperament.) 




I argues gives evidence of. 




^ fruitfulness generosity, amorousness, and fecundity. 




^ liberal generous and sexually free 




I sequester sequestration 




castigation corrective discipline. 




exercise devout i.e., prayer, religious meditation, etc. 




I frank generous, open. (With sexual suggestion.) 




46-7 The hearts ... hearts i.e.. In former times, people would give their hearts when they gave their hands to something, 
but in our decadent present age the joining of hands no longer has that spiritual sense. 



chuck (A 


of endearment.) 




salt... rheum distressful head cold or watering of the eyes 




I charmer sorceress 




amiable desirable 




I fancies loves. 




' her i.e., to my wife. 




I perdition 




web fabric, weaving 




I compasses annual circlings. (The sibyl, or prophetess, was two hundred years old.) 




prophetic fury frenzy of prophetic inspiration. 




work embroidered pattern 




mummy medicinal or magical preparation drained from mummified bodies 




' Conserved of prepared or preserved out of 




startingly and rash disjointedly and impetuously, excitedly. 




I out o’th’ way lost, misplaced. 






an if if 




I sufficient able, complete 




^ talk talk to 




man ... love A man who throughout his career has relied on your favor for his advancement 




[04 unhappy (1) unfortunate (2) sad 




105 ’Tis ... man A year or i 


is not enough time for us women to know what men really are. 




but nothing but 




37 hungerly hungrily 




llO the happiness in happy time, fortunately met. 




Il3 virtuous (1) efficacious (2) morally good 




^15 office loyal service 




^17 mortal fatal 




Il8 nor ... nor neither ... nor 




^21 But... benefit merely to know that my case is hopeless will have to content me (and will be better than uncertainty)| 




l23 shut... in commit myself to 




[24 To fortune’s alms throwing myself on the mercy of fortune. 




l25 advocation advocacy 




l27 favor appearance. 




l27 humor mood 




^28 So ... sanctified So help me all the heavenly host 




[30 within the blank within point-blank range. (The blank is the center of the target.) 




^31 free frank 




to of moment of immediate importance, momentous 




t2 of state concerning state affairs 




[43 unhatched practice as yet unexecuted or undiscovered plot 




^45 puddled muddied 




t8 indues endows, brings to the same condition 




l51 observancy 




[52 bridal wedding (when a bridegroom is newly attentive to his bride). 




l52 Beshrew me (A mild oath.) 




l53 unhandsome insufficient, unskillful 




l54 with before the bar of 




[55 suborned the witness induced the witness to give false testimony 




I toy fancy 




I for because 




[63 Begot upon itself generated solely from itself 




^70 Save God save. 




l70 make do 




[75 Eightscore-eight one hundred sixty-eight, the number of hours in a week 




l76 the dial a complete revolution of the clock 




l79 continuate uninterrupted 




l80 Strike ... score settle this account 




51 Take ... out copy this embroidery for me. 




52 friend mistress. 




[90 demanded inquired for 




^91 like likely 




l95 addition i.e., addition to my reputation 




I bring accompany 




be circumstanced be governed by circumstance, yield to your conditions. 




Location: Before the citadel. 




I venial pardonable 




l7 They have it i.e., They enjoy a reputation for it 




21 raven ... house (Allusion to the belief that the raven hovered over a house of sickness or infection, such as one vMted 
by the plague.) 



25-9 as ... blab —since there are rascals enough who, having seduced a woman either through their own importunity or 
through the woman’s willing infatuation, cannot keep quiet about it— 



I belie slander 




^■7 fulsome foul.' 




38-9 first ... to confess (Othello reverses the proverbial confess and be hanged; Cassio is to he given no time to confess 
before he dies.) 



39-41 Nature ... instruction i.e., Without some foundation in fact, nature would not have dressed herself in such an 
overwhelming passion that comes over me now and fills my mind with images, or in such a lifelike fantasy as Cassio had 
in his dream of lying with Desdemona. 





words 


words 




I lethargy coma. 




i 


his its 




I on great occasion on a matter of great importance 




P mock me (Othello takes lago’s question about hurting his head to be a mocking reference to the cuckold’s horns.) 




^ civil i.e., dwelling in a city 




'yoked (1) married (2) put into the yoke of infamy and cuckoldry 




^ draw with you pull as you do, like oxen who are yoked, i.e., share your fate as cuckold 




I unproper not exclusively their own 




^ peculiar private, their own. 




I better i.e., because you know the truth. 







I secure free from suspicion 




And ... shall be and, knowing myself to be a cuckold, I’ll know for certain that she’s a whore. 




'in ... list within the hounds of patience. 






I shifted ... ecstasy I got him 


of the way, using your fit as my excuse for doing so 




I encave conceal 




I fleers sneers 




^ cope encounter with, have sex with 




^ all-in-all in spleen utterly governed by passionate impulses 




' keep time keep yourself steady (as in music) 




I huswife hussy 




restrain refrain 




[03 his unbookish Othello’s uninstructed. 




)3 conster construe 




^06 addition title 




^7 Whose want the lack of which 




^11 caitiff wretch. 




Il7 Go to (An expression of remonstrance.) 




^17 Well said Well done. (Sarcastic.) 




[21 Roman (The Romans were noted for their triumphs or triumphal processions.) 




[22 A customer? Who, I, the whore’s customer? (Or, customer could mean “prostitute.”) 




122-3 bear ... wit be more charitable to my judgment 




^25 They ... win i.e., They that laugh last laugh best. 




I cry rumor 




[28 I... else Call me a complete rogue if I’m not telling the truth. 




[29 scored me scored off me, beaten me, made up my reckoning, branded me. 




^32 flattery self-flattery, self-deception 




l33 beckons signals 




l36 seabank seashore 




^37 bauble plaything 




l38 by this hand I make my vow 




-5 not... to (Othello imagines himself cutting off Cassio’s nose and throwing it to a dog.) 




\1 Before me i.e.. On my soul 




148 ’Tis ... fitchew! What a whore she is! Just like all the others. {Fitchew or “polecat” was a common term of contempt 
for a courtesan or prostitute.) 



l50 dam mother 




^53 A likely ... work A fine story 




^56 hobbyhorse harlot. 




jl should be must be 




[64 when ... for when I’m ready for you (i.e., never). 




l72 Go to (An expression of remonstrance.) 




i9 your way i.e., the way you should think of her. 




[93 invention imagination. 




l96 gentle a condition wellborn and well-bred. 




\97 gentle generous, yielding (to other men). 




fond foolish. 




patent license 




messes portions of meat, i.e., bits. 




unprovide weaken, disarm 




[2 be his undertaker undertake to dispatch him. 




^8 With all my heart i.e., I thank you most heartily 




unkind unnatural, contrary to their natures; hurtful 




^T’atone to reconcile 




I government office. 




^ on’t of it. 




244 I am ... mad i.e., I am glad to see that you are insane enough to rejoice in Cassio’s promotion. (? Othello bitterly 
plays on Desdemona’s I am glad.) 



much too much, outrageous. 




teem breed, be impregnated 




^ falls lets mT 




crocodile (Crocodiles were supposed to weep hypocritical tears for their victims.) 




^PWhat... sir? (Othello implies that Desdemona is pliant and will do a turn sexually with any man.) 




obedient (With much the same sexual connotation as 


in lines 260-2.) 




passion i.e., grief. 




Goats and monkeys (See 3.3.419.) 




278-80 I may ... were! I dare not venture an opinion as to whether he’s of unsound mind, as you suggest, hut, if he isn’t, 
then it might he better to wish he were in fact insane, since only that could excuse his wild behavior! 





use custom. 




blood passions 




courses will denote actions will reveal 




^tM Location: The citadel. 




at stake as the wager. 




l5 abuse your bosom deceive your breast, your heart. 




17 the serpent’s curse the curse pronounced by God on the serpent for deceiving Eve, just as some man has done 
OthdUo and Desdemona. (See Genesis 3:14.) 


^-2 she’s ... much i. 
^be pretty stupid. 


I., any procuress or go-between who couldn’t make up as plausible a story as Emilia’s would! 





I This i.e., Desdemona 




I closet lock and key i.e., concealer 




I Some ... function i.e.. Practice your chosen profession, that of hawd (hy guarding the door) 




I procreants mating couples 




I mystery trade, occupation 




^being ... heaven looking like an angd 




I motive cause 




I they the heavenly powers 




A fixed ... finger at a figure of ridicule to be pointed at scornfully for all of eternity by the slowly moving finger * 



I garnered stored 




fountain spring 




I cistern cesspool 




f To ... gender in to couple sexually and conceive in. 




64-6 Turn ... hell! Direct your gaze there, Patience, and your youthful and rosy cherubic countenance will turn grim and 
pale at this hellish spectacle! 



' honest chaste. 




I shambles slaughterhouse 




69 That ... blowing that come to life with the puffing up of the rotten meat on which the flies and their maggots are 
breeding. 



ignorant sin sin in ignorance 




1 commoner prostitute. 




I winks closes her eyes. (The moon symbolizes chastity.) 




I bawdy kissing one and all 




mine cave (where the winds were thought to dwell) 




I vessel body 




I cry you mercy beg your pardon. (Sarcastic.) 




' course business. (With an indecent suggestion of “trick,” turn at sex.) 




I conceive suppose, think. 






half asleep i.e., dazed. 




l08 go by water be conveyed by te 




[12 ’Tis ... very meet i.e.. It must be I somehow have deserved this. 




113-14 How ... misuse? What have I done that prompts Othello to attach even the slightest censure to whatever litflej 
fiault I may have committed? 



^28 callet whore. 




^35 Beshrew May evil befall. (An oath.T 




l36 trick strange behavior, delusion 




\37 eternal inveterate 




l38 insinuating ingratiating, fawning, wheedling 




l39 cogging, cozening cheating, defrauding 




t3 halter hangman’s noose 




t5 form manner, circumstance. 




t8 that... unfold would that you would expose such fellows 




l51 within door i.e., not so loud. 




l52 squire fellow 




[53 seamy side without wrong side out 




l55 Go to i.e., That’s enough. 




[60 discourse of thought process of thinking 




^61 that if. (Also in line 163.) 




^62 Delighted them took delighT 




^63 yet stilT 




Comfort forswear may heavenly comfort forsake 




^67 defeat destroy' 




^69 abhor (1) fill me with abhorrence (2) make me whorelike 




^70 addition title 




[71 vanity showy splendor 




[72 humor mood. 




l78 stays the meat are waiting to dine. 




53 thou daff ’st me you put me off. 




53 device excuse, trick 




55 conveniency advantage, opportunity 




i6 advantage increase 




37 put up submit to, tolerate 




^95 deliver deliver" 




195-6 votarist nun. 




197-8 sudden respect immediate consideration 




200 I cannot go to (Roderigo changes lago’s go to, an expression urging patience, to I cannot go to, “I have no 
opportunity for success in wooing.”) 



fopped fooled, duped 






not very well (Roderigo changes lago’s Very well, “All right, then,” to not very well, 


at all good.”) 




satisfaction repayment; settling of accounts in a duel. 




^jYou ... now? Have you finished? 




[0-1 1 protest intendment avow my intention 




engines plots, snares 




determinate conclusive, instrumental 




^il harlotry slut 




fall out occur 




high fully 




grows to waste wastes away. 




Location: The citadel. 




l2 incontinent immediately 




stubbornness roughness. 




checks rebukes 




I All’s one All right. It doesn’t really matter. 




^ talk i.e., prattle." 




I mad wild, lunatic 




... hang I can scarcely keep myself from hanging 




I nightgown dressing gown. 




I proper handsome 




I willow (A conventional emblem of disappointed love.) 




I hie thee hurry. 




^ anon right awasT* 




I abuse deceive 




joint ring a ring made in separate halves. 




I lawn fine linen 




^ exhibition gift. 




|lUds God’~ 




-8 and ... played for and enough additionally to stock the world men have gambled and sported sexually for. 




I they our husbands. 




I duties marital duties 




E 


pour ... laps i.e., are unfaithful, give what is rightfully ours (semen) to other women 




(Throwing ... us jealously restricting our freedom. 




'Or ... despite or spitefully take away from us whatever we enjoyed before. 




I have galls i.e., are capable of resenting injury and insult. 




I grace inclination to be merciful 




' sense sensory perception and appetite 




I they husbands 




change exchange. 




sport sexual pastime. 




)1 affection passion 




37 uses habit, practice 




|08 Not ... mend i.e., not to learn bad conduct from others’ badness (as Emilia has suggested women learn from 
but to mend my ways by perceiving what badness is, making spiritual benefit out of evil and adversity. 



Location: A street in Cyprus. 




I bulk framework projecting from the front of a shop. 




I bare unsheathed. 




I home all the way into the target. 




ll quat pimple, pustule. 




ftl to the sense tc 


the quick 




Live Roderigo If Roderigo lives 




bobbed swindled 




unfold expose 




I coat (Possibly a garment of mail under the outer clothing, or simply a tougher coat than Roderigo expected.) 






^ Minion Hussy (i.e., Desdemona) 




I hies hastens on. 




^ Forth of From 




I passage people passing by. 




|B heavy thick, da^ 




I come in to approach 




P cries cries o 




^ what Who. (Also at lines 60 and 66.) 




^ spoiled ruined, done for 








F prove us prove us to be. 




' praise appraise 




^ I cry you mercy I beg your pardon. 




^ chair litter 




^ gentle noble 




I accidents sudden events 




^00 well said well done 




^02 For As for 




)3 Save ... labor i.e., never you mind tending Cassio. 




malice enmity 




[06 bear ... air (Fresh air was thought to he dangerous for a wound.) 




[07 Stay you (Lodovico and Gratiano are evidently about to leave.) 




)8 gastness terror 




[09 stare (lago pretends to interpret Bianca’s wild looks as an involuntary confession of guilt.) 




Il9 know learn 




l24 honest chaste 




[27 Cassio dressed Cassio’s wounds dressed. 




l32 fordoes undoes, ruins 




Location: A bedchamber in the citadel. 




0.1-2 in her bed (Either the curtains are drawn hack to reveal the hed in a recessed area backstage, or the hed is “UrtlSl 
out” on stage as the scene begins.) 



I cause i.e., cause of justice, the offense itself, which must he corrected in the name of justice 




I monumental i.e., used in making tombs and funeral monuments 




^the light... light the torch or lamp ... Desdemonas life. 




I minister servant 




repent me change my mind 




ll Thou ... pattern you skillfully wrought perfect example 




12 Promethean heat (Alludes to two myths: that of Prometheus stealing fire from heaven for humanity, and that of hiS 
creating humankind.) 



l3 relume rekindle. 




1 they are cruel tears these i 


betoken a sorrowful cruelty, regrettable but just. 




I It... love (Compare Hebrews 12:6: “For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.”) 






I Solicit petition, pray. 




^ straight immediately. 




^ forfend forbid. 




They ... you i.e., My only sins are my idolatry of loving you too much. 




I presently immediately. 




I conception (1) belief in your guilt (2) plan in my mind 




I groan withal (1) groan at in sorrow (2) groan as in giving birth. 




I warranty sanction 




' stone turn to stone, harden 




^ ta’en order taken measures 




I Being done i.e.. Since justice has begun its relentless course 




^ like likely that 




I here (The Folio’s “high” is possible, suggesting that the commotion of the attack on Cassio was loud.) 




104 Should ... alteration should gape wide in an earthquake, as if expressing amazement at an eclipse. (According to 
Winy, earthquakes often happen during eclipses. The cataclysmic event here is especially terrifying in that it imagines the 
impossible concurrence of a solar and lunar eclipse—an apocalyptic scenario befitting the horror of Desdemona’s death.) 



^07 Soft Wait a minut^ 




\12 error aberration, irregularity 




Il3 She Luna, the moon goddess 




Il4 mad i.e., “lunatic.” 




[23 Out (A cry of dismay, intensifying alas.') 




l36 folly i.e., wantonness, fleshly sin 




^37 belie slander 




tl else i.e., if you don’t believe me. 




l50 chrysolite precious topaz 




l57 iterance iteration, repetition 




l58 made mocks with made a mockery of 




Peace ... best You’d better be quiet. 




l70 to be hurt i.e., to endure hurt. 




^70 gull dupe. 




your charge. 




51 such a villain such a villain as all that. 




^84 apt plausible 




l90 charm control 




^99 then (Perhaps at 3.3.331-2 and 4.2.137-54.) 




^Bs.d. Othello ... bed (This direction is from the quarto, as also He kisses her at line 19 and She dies at line 129.) 




lift up eye i.e., lift her eyes to heaven. 




shows looks 




[3 Shore ... thread sheared the thread of his old age (as Atropos, one of the three Fates, was thought to do) 




[4 turn deed 




^6 reprobance damnation, Le, suicide. 




gratifif reward 




recognizance token 




liberal as the north freely as the north wind (blows). 




belonged was appropriate 




coxcomb fool. (Addressed to Othello.) 




stones bolts, such as those used for thunderbolts 




ptB Precious i.e., Arrant, utter 243.1-2 He ... Emilia (The quarto text reads, “The Moore names at lago. lago kUs his wife^ 
HS quarto also specifies the exit of lago at line 245 and the death of Emilia at line 260.) 





every ... sword every whipper-snapper can get the better of me and my sword. 




why ... honesty? why should a soldier’s reputation for bravery outlive true integrity? 




play the swan (The swan was fabled to sing only at its death.) 




the ice-brook’s temper tempered in ice-cold water 




naked unarmed 




^Byour stop the obstruction you present. 




I butt goal, limit. (An archery term.) 




seamark beacon (marking his destination or limit) 




lost groundless 




'Man ... rush wield no more than a reed 




compt account, judgment day 




slave i.e., Othello himself. 




^itl in a litter (The quarto specifies that Cassio is “in a Chaire. ”) 




towards his feet i.e., to see if they are cloven, as the devil’s are fabled to be 




in my sense to one who feels as I ^ 




in the practice through the plotting, into the snare. 




slave villain 




i consent agree 




[4 Torments Torture 




■5 thou dost best you (lago) do best not tc 


talk. 




I gross monstrous. 




discontented full of discontent 




belike most likely 




^PCame ... him interposed and gave him satisfactory explanation. 




wrought... desire worked out as he wished, fitted in with his plan. 




lilt Brave de^. 




whereon it came whereof it came about 




' cast dismissed 




taken off taken away 




hold him long keep him alive a long time (during his torture) 




■ rest remain 




Soft you One moment 




unlucky unfortunate 




wrought worked upon, worked into a frenzy 




Perplexed distraught 




357 Indian (This reading from the quarto pictures an ignorant savage who cannot recognize the value of a precious 
jewel. The Folio reading, “ludean,” i.e., infidel or disbeliever, may refer to Herod, who slew Miriamne in a fit of jealousy, 
or to Judas Iscariot, the betrayer of Christ.) 



subdued i.e., overcome by grief 




gum i.e., myrrh. 




s.d. He stabs himself (This direction is in the quarto text.) 




' period termination, conclusion. 




Spartan dog (Spartan dogs were noted for their savagery and silence.) 




fell cruel 




376 Let it be hid i.e., draw the bedcurtains. (No stage direction specifies that the dead are to be carried off stage at ftej 
eod of the play.) I 



keep guard 




seize upon take legal possession of 




succeed on pass as though by inheritance to 




I censure sentencing 




|.l Location: King Lear’s palace. 




^ affected favored 




■ Albany i.e., Scotland 




7 equalities ... moiety the shares balance so equally that close scrutiny cannot find advantage in cither’s portion. 




I breeding raising, care. 




I charge expense. 




ll brazed hardened 




[2 conceive understand. (But Gloucester puns in the sense of “become pregnant.”) 




^6 fault (1) sin (2) loss of scent by the hounds. 




^7 issue (1) result (2) offspring* 




^8 proper (1) excellent (2) handsome. 




l9 by order of law legitimate 




19-20 some year about a year 




M account estimation. 




knave young fellow. (Not said disapprovingly, though the word is ironic.) 




something somewhat 




^whoreson low fellow; suggesting bastardy, but (like knave above) used with affectionate condescension 




I services duty 




I sue petition, beg 




study deserving strive to be worthy (of your esteem). 




I out i.e., abroad, absent 




Sennet trumpet signal heralding a procession. 




33.1 one ... then (This direction is from the quarto. The coronet is perhaps intended for Cordelia or her betrothed. 
coronet signifies nobility below the rank of king.) 



pi Attend Wait upon, usher ceremoniously 




^we, our (The royal plural; also in lines 37-44, etc.). 




^ darker purpose undeclared intentionT 




IH^St 




§ constant... publish firm resolve to proclaim 




I several individual 




I Interest of right or title to, possession of 




I where ... challenge where both natural affection and merit claim our bounty as its due. 




I space, and liberty possession of land, and freedom of action 




I found i.e., found himself to be loved 




I breath ... unable utterance impoverished and speech inadequate. 




I shadowy shady. 




^ champains riched fertile plains 




I plenteous ... meads abundant rivers bordered with wide meadows 




^ that self mettle that same spirited temperament 




I prize ... worth value myself as her equal (in love for you). (Prize suggests “price.”) 




names ... love describes my love in action 




I that in that 




which ... possesses which the most delicately sensitive part of my nature can enjoy 




1 felicitate made happy 




I ponderous weighty 




validity value. 




pleasure pleasing features 




I least youngest 




I vines vineyards. 




^ milk pastures (?~ 




^ be interessed be affiliated, establish a claim, be admitted as to a privilege. 




I draw win 




I bond filial obligation 




'right fit proper and fitting 




^00 all exclusively, and with all of themselves. 




^00 Haply Perhaps, with luclT 




)1 plight pledge in marriage 




llO mysteries secret rites. 




llO Hecate goddess of witchcraft and the moon 




Ill operation influence. 




Ill orbs planets and stars 




\12 From whom under whose influence 




Il4 Propinquity ... blood close kinship, and rights and duties entailed in hlood ties 




^16 this this time forth. 




[16 Scythian (Scythians were famous in antiquity for savagery.) 




Il7 makes ... messes makes meals of his children or parents 




Il9 neighbored helped in a neighborly way 




l20 sometime former 




^23 set my rest rely wholly. (A phrase from a game of cards, meaning “to stake all.”) 




l24 nursery nursing, care. 




l24 avoid get out of 




l25 So ... peace, as As I hope to rest peacefully in my grave 




126 Who stirs? i.e., Jump tc 


it; don’t just stand there. 




l28 digest assimilate, incorporate 




[29 Let... her Let pride, which she calls plain speaking, be her dowry and get her a husband. 




l31 effects outward shows 




l32 troop with accompany, serve. 




^32 Ourself (The royal “we.”) 






with reservation of reserving to myself the right to be attended by 




l36 th’addition the honors and prerogatives 




\37 sway sovereign authority 




|39 coronet (Perhaps Lear gestures toward this coronet that was to have symbolized Cordelia’s dowry and marriage, 
it to his sons-in-law, or actually attempts to divide it.) 



t3 Make from Get out of the way of 




^44 fall strike. 




fork barbed head of an arrow 




t9 To ... bound Loyalty demands frankness 




l50 Reserve thy state Retain your royal authority 




l51 And ... check and with wise deliberation restrain 




[52 Answer ... judgment I wager my life on my judgment that 




[55 Reverb no hollowness do not reverberate like a hollow drum, insincerely. 




[56-7 My ... wage I never regarded my life other than as a pledge to hazard in warfare 




l58 motive that which prompts me tc 


act. 




|60 The true ... eye i.e., the means to enable you to see better. {Blank means “the white center of the target,” or, 
direct aim,” as in “point-blank,” traveling in a straight line.) 





vassal i.e., wretch. 




Miscreant (Literally, infidel, heretic; hence, villain, rascal.) 




l70 recreant traitor 




^71 That In that, sin~ 




l72 strained excessive 




[73 To ... power i.e., to block my power to command and judge 




[74 Which ... place which neither my temperament nor my office as king 




l75 Our ... good my power enacted, demonstrated 




^80 trunk body 




^83 Sith Si~ 




37 your ... approve may your deeds confirm your speeches with their vast claims 




l90 shape ... course follow his traditional plainspoken ways 




190.1 Flourish Trumpet fanfare used for the entrance or exit of important persons 




l93 address address myself 




[94 rivaled competed. 




^94 in the least at the lowes~ 




^98 tender offer 




\99 so i.e., dear, beloved and valued at a high price 




201 litde-seeming substance one who seems substantial but whose substance is, in fact, little, or, one who refuses 

flatter 


pieced added, joined 




like please 




^owes owns 




' strangered disowned 




Election ... conditions No choice is possible under such conditions. 




[1 tell you (1) inform you of (2) enumerate for you. 




^1 For As for 




l2 make such a stray stray so far 




^3 To as to. 




l3 beseech I beseech 




■4 T’avert your liking to i 


your affections 




argument theme 




l9 trice moment 






to as to 




monsters it makes it monstrous 




... taint or else the affection for her you have hitherto affirmed 


fall into suspicion 




for I want because I lack 




purpose not not intend to do what I say 




foulness immorality 




for which for lack of which 




still-soliciting ever begging 




history tale, narrative 




^1^1#regards ... point irrelevant considerations. 




Since ... fortune Since concern for wealth and position 




Be it lawful if it be lawful that 




^Pfrom ... neglect out of the cold neglect of the gods 




inflamed respect ardent regard. 




chance lot 




^Bwat’rish (1) well-watered with rivers (2) feeble, watery 




unprized not appreciated. (With perhaps a sense also of “priceless.”) 




though unkind though they have behaved unnaturally. 




here this placer 




I where place elsewhere 




I benison blessing. 




I washed tear-washed 




like a sister i.e., because I am your sister 




M 


as ... named by their 


names. 




professed bosoms publicly avowed love 




I prefer advance, recommend 




At... alms as a pittance or dole from Fortune. 




283 And well ... wanted i.e., and well deserve to be without the dowry and the parental affection that you have both 
lacked and flouted. 



284-5 Time ... derides Time will bring to light what cunning attempts to conceal as if in the folds of a cloak; those who 
hide their faults may do so for a while, but in time they will be shamed and derided. 



I grossly obviously. 




best... rash Even in the prime of his life, he was stormy and unpredictable. 




^^1 long-ingraffed condition long-implanted habit 




therewithal added thereto 




unconstant starts impulsive outbursts. 




like likely 




compliment ceremony 




jut agree 




307-8 If ... offend us If our father continues to boss us around with his accustomed imperiousness, this most recent 
display of willfulness will do us nothing but harm. 



[0 i’th’ heat i.e., while the iron is hot. 




|.2 Location: The Earl of Gloucester’s house. 




Nature i.e., the sanction that governs the material world through mechanistic amoral forces 




I Stand ... custom submit to the vexatious injustice of convention 




^The curiosity of nations arbitrary social gradations 




I For that because. 




■ moonshines months 




^ Lag of lagging behind 




^dimensions proportions. 




f compact knit together, fitted 




I generous noble, refined 




I honest chaste 




11-12 Who ... quality Whose begetting in the sexual act both requires and engenders a fuller mixture and more 
energetic force 



fops fools 




l5 Got begotten 




l9 speed succeed, prosper 




^ inven^n thrive scheme prosper 




^ tonight last night" 




I Prescribed Limited 




I exhibition an allowance, pension. 




I Upon the gad suddenly, as if pricked by a gad or spur. 




^1# terrible dispatch fearful quick disposal 




I for as for 




I o’erlooking perusal. 




I to blame (The Folio reading, “too blame,” “too blameworthy to be shown,” may be correct.) 




I essay or taste assay, test 




' policy and reverence of policy of reverencing 




I the best... times the best years of our lives, i.e., our youth 




^ idle and fond useless and foolish 




who sways which rules 




I suffered permitted. 




I to this upon this (letter). 




casement window 




I closet private room. 




I character handwriting 




I matter contents 




I in ... that considering what the contents are. 




^ fain gladly 




fit fitting, appropriate. 




perfect age full maturity 




^ declined having become feeble 




'villain vile wretch, diabolical schemer 




^Abhorred Abhorrent. 




I detested hated and hateful 




I sirrah (Form of address used to inferiors or children.) 




■ run a certain course proceed with safety and certainty. 




I where whereas 




-8 pawn down stake 






feel feel out 




pretense of danger dangerous purpose. 




I meet fitting, proper 




an ... satisfaction satisfy yourself as to the truth by what you hear 




[00 wind me into him insinuate yourself into his confidence. (Me is used colloquially.) 




Frame Arrange 




)1 after your own wisdom as you think best. 




[01-2 I would ... resolution I would give up my wealth and rank to know the truth, have my douhts resolved. 




)3 presendy immediately. 




)3 convey manage 




^05 withal therewith" 




^06 late recent 




37 the wisdom of nature natural science 




[09 sequent effects i.e., devastating consequences. 




Il4 bias of nature natural inclination 




you a reward. 


Ei 


lose thee nothing i.e., earn 




\21 foppery foolishness 




[22-3 surfeits ... behavior consequences of our own overindulgence 




In on by 




\26 treachers traitors. 




[26 spherical predominance astrological determinism, because a certain planet was ascendant at the hour of our birth 




l29 divine supernatural 




l30 goatish lecherous 




130-1 on the charge tc 


the responsibility 




131-2 compounded ... Dragon’s tail had sex with my mother under the constellation Draco (not one of the regular signs 
of the zodiac), or under the descending point at which the moon’s orhit intersects with the ecliptic or apparent orhit of 
the sun (when an eclipse might occur) 



l33 Ursa Major the big bear or dipper—not one of the regular signs of the zodiac 




^34 Fut i.e., Sfoot, by Christ’s foot. 




^34 that what 




l37 pat on cue. 




\37 catastrophe conclusion, resolution (of a play) 




l39 Tom o’ Bedlam a lunatic patient of Bethlehem Hospital in London turned out to heg for his bread. 




140 divisions social and family conflicts. (But with a musical sense also of florid variations on a theme, thus prompting 
Edmund’s singing.) 



^44 this other day the other day 




promise assure 




-7 succeed unhappily follow unluckily 




[50 needless diffidences groundless distrust of others 




[51 dissipation of cohorts breaking up of military companies, large-scale desertions 




[53-4 sectary astronomical believer in astrology. 




countenance demeanor. 




j3 forbear his presence avoid meeting him 




qualified moderated 




if there were injury done to you 


166 with ... person with the harmful effect of your presence; c 




^67 allay be allaye~ 




[69-70 have ... forbearance keep a wary distance 




^72 fitly at a fit tim~ 




^72 my lord our father 




l77 meaning intention 




l78 but faintly only with a faint impression 




l79 image and horror horrid reality 




i6 practices plots. 




[86 the business i.e., how my plots should proceed. 




'wit cleverness. 




^88 meet justifiabl~ 




fit to my purpose. 




1-3 Location: The Duke of Albany’s palace. 




I crime offense 




come slack fall short 




ll answer be answerable for. 




come to question be made an issue. 




^5 distaste dislike 




^7 Idle Fooli^ 




[8 manage those authorities exercise those prerogatives 




with ... abused with rebukes in place of flattering attentiveness, when such flattery is seen to be taken advantage of. 




I occasions opportunities for taking offense 




' speak speak bluntly. 




' straight immediately 




|.4 Location: The Duke of Albany’s palace still. The sense of time is virtually continuous. 




I as well i.e., as well as I have disguised myself by means of costume 




{diffuse render confused or indistinct 




3-4 May ... likeness may achieve the desired result for which I scraped off my beard and erased my outward 
appearance. 



Icome come to pass that 




^stey 




kl Attendant (This attendant may be a knight; certainly the one who speaks at line 50 is a knight.) 




[1 what... profess? What is your special calling? (But Kent puns in his answer on. profess meaning to “claim.”) 




l5 honest honorable. 




l5 converse associate 




1 judgment i.e., God’s judgment. 




6 choose i.e., choose but to fight 




[7 eat no fish i.e., eat a manly diet (?), be a good Protestant (?). 




' countenance face and bearing 




I keep honest counsel respect confidences. 




I curious ornate, elaborate 




' to love as to love 




clodpoll blockhead 




I roundest bluntest 




I entertained treated 




I general dependents servants generally 




irememberest remind 




conception idea, thought. 




I faint halfhearted 




-8 jealous curiosity overscrupulous regard for matters of etiquette 




I very pretense true intention 




I this these 




I bandy looks exchange glances (in such a way as tc 


imply that Oswald and Lear are social equals) 




I strucken struck 




' football (A raucous street game played by the lower classes.) 




^ differences distinctions in rank. 




... again i.e., If you want to be laid out flat again, you clumsy ox 




^ Go to (An expression of impatience or anger.) 




^ Have you wisdom? i.e., Wise up. 




^ earnestof a first payment for 




I coxcomb fool’s cap, crested with a red comb. 




^you were best you had better 




F-8 an ... shortly i.e., if you can’t play along with those in power, you’ll find yourself oi 




P banished (Paradoxically, by giving Goneril and Regan his kingdom, Lear has lost them, given them power over him.) 




I on’s of his 




[00 blessing i.e., bestowing Cordelia on France and saving her from the curse of insolent prosperity 




[01 nuncle (Contraction of “mine uncle,” the Fool’s way of addressing Lear.) 




^04 living propert^T 




-5 keep my coxcombs (as proof of my folly) 




[05-6 beg ... daughters i.e., beg for the coxcomb that you deserve for dealing with your daughters as you did. 




109 Brach bitch hound (here likened to Goneril and Regan, who have been given favored places despite their reeking of 
dishonest flattery) 



[11 gall irritation, bitterness—literally, a painful swelling, or bile. (Lear is stung by the Fool’s gibe because it is so true.) 




[15 Have ... showest don’t display your wealth ostentatiously 




Il7 owest own 




[18 goest i.e., on foot. (Travel unostentatiously on horseback, not afoot.) 




^19 Leam i.e., liste~ 




Il9 trowest believe 




l20 Set... throwest don’t stake everything on a single throw 




l22 in-a-door indoors, at home 




[23-4 And ... score and you will do better than break even (since a score equals two tens, or twenty). 




126 ’tis ... lawyer i.e., it is free—and useless—advice. (Lawyers, being proverbially mercenary, would not give good 
advice unless paid well.) 



131-2 so ... to (Because Lear has given away his land, he can collect no rent.) 




^33 bitter satirical 




Do ... stand take his place. 




t2 presendy immediately 




143 motley the parti-colored dress of the professional fool. (The Fool identifies himself as the sweet fool, Lear as 
fool who counseled himself to give away his kingdom.) 



[44 found out there discovered there. (The Fool points at Lear.) 




i49 No ... let me i.e.. Great persons at court will not let me monopolize folly; I am not altogether fool in the sense: 
6S^“all the fool there is” 




150 a monopoly out a comer on the market. (The granting of monopolies was a common abuse under King James and 
Queen Elizaheth.) 



|lHon’t (^ it. 





l52 snatching seizing their share (including sexual pleasure). 




155-6 and eat... meat and have eaten the edihle part 




[58 bor’st... dirt i.e., bore the ass instead of letting the ass hear you. 




160-1 If ... so If I speak like a fool in saying this, let the first person to discover the truth of this he whipped (since in fhta; 
corrupt world those who speak truth are punished for doing so). 



162-5 “Fools ... apish” “Fools have never been so out of favor, for wise men foppishly trade places with the fools and 
loflger know how to show off their wit to advantage, they have grown so foolish in their manners.” 



used practiced 




^73 bo-peep (A child’s game.T 




|77 An If 




55 What... on? What is that frown doing on your forehead? 




-9 O without a figure zero, cipher of no value unless preceded by a digit. 




194-5 He ... some i.e.. That person who, having grown weary of his possessions, gives all away, will find himself ir 
^part of what is gone. 





I want lack 




[96 shelled peascod shelled pea pod, empty of its contents. 




[97 all-licensed allowed to speak or act as he pleases 




^99 carp find fault' 




^Prank gross, excessive 




I safe certain 




too late all too recently 




t put it on encourage it 




I allowance approval 




206-10 nor ... proceeding nor would the punishments lie dormant which, out of care for the common welfare, might 
prove unpleasant to you—proceedings that the stem necessity of the times will regard as prudent even if under normal 
circumstances they might seem shameful. 



%2 cuckoo a bird that lays its eggs in other birds’ r 




l3 it head its head. 




[3 it young i.e., the young cuckoo. (A cautionary fable about ungrateful children.) 




^4 darkling in the dark. 




^7 fraught freighted, provided 




[8 dispositions inclinations, moods 




•1 May ... horse? i.e., May not even a fool see that matters are backwards when a daughter lectures her father? 




Jug i-e-. Joan. (The origin of this phrase is uncertain.) 




1 notion intellectual power 




his ... lethargied or his faculties are asleep 




Waking? i.e.. Am I really awake? 




that i.e., who I am. 




marks of sovereignty outward and visible evidence of being king 




^N30 I should ... daughters i.e., all these outward signs of sanity and status would seem to suggest (falsely) that I 
^ king who had obedient daughters. 



which Whom 




admiration (guise of) wonderment 




I other other of 




should i.e., you should 




^PMen ... bold men so disorderly, so depraved and impudent 




Shows appearsT 




Epicurism Excess, hedonism 




graced dignified 




desired requested 




disquantity your train diminish the number of your attendants 




^Jthe remainders ... depend those who remain to attend you 




jy besort befit 




which ... you servants who have proper self-knowledge and an awareness of how they should serve you. 




train retinue 




Woe, that Woe to the person who 




kite bird of prey 




parts qualities 




^^i#And ... name and with utter scrupulousness may uphold the honor of their reputation. 




266-7 Which ... place which, like a powerful mechanical contrivance, wrenched my natural affection away from whef«| 
it belonged j 



I gall bitterness. 




dear precious 




I derogate debased 




teem produce offspring 




spleen violent ill nature 




thwart disnatured obstinate, perverse, and unnatural, unfllial 




I cadent cascading. 




I fret wear away 




benefits pleasures of motherhood 




Never ... know Don’t distress yourself by seeking to know 




disposition humor, mood 




As th~ 




Should ... them should seem to suggest that you are worth a king’s tears. 




Blasts and fogs Infectious blights and disease-bearing fogs 




untented too deep to be probed and cleansed 




fond foolish 




Beweep if you weep for 




loose let loose (in tears) 




^BTo temper clay to mix with earth. (Lear threatens to cast both his eyes and their tears to the ground.) 




comfortable comforting. 




the shape i.e., the kingship 




^PPo ... that? i.e.. Did you hear his threat to resume royal power? 




^0 To because of 




13-14 take ... thee (1) take me with you (2) take the name “fool” with you. (A stock phrase of taunting farewell.) 




[7 Should sure should certainly be sent 




^8 halter (1) rope for leading an animal (2) hangman’s noose. 




^Pxhis ... counsel (Said sarcasticallyQ 




politic prudentTcSaid ironically.) 




At point armed and ready. 




I dream i.e., imagined wrong 




buzz idle rumor 




enguard prote^ 




in mercy at his mercy. 




fear too far overestimate the danger. 




still take away always remove 




^PNot... taken rather than dwell continually in the fear of being taken prisoner by such harms. 




compact conflm 




milky ... course effeminate and gentle way 




^1 under pardon if you’ll excuse my saying so 




attasked taken to task for, blamed 




harmful mildness mildness that causes harm. 




pierce i.e., see into matters 




th’event i.e., time will tell. 




|.5 Location: Before Albany’s palace. 




I Gloucester i.e., the place in Gloucestershire 




I these letters this letter. 




I demand inquiry 




^out of prompted by 




^#were’t... kibes? wouldn’t his brains be in danger of that common affliction of the heel called chilblains? 




11-12 Thy wit ... slipshod i.e., Your brains would have no need for slippers to avoid chafing the chilblains, since 
^[^no brains. (Anyone who journeys to Regan in hopes of kind treatment is utterly brainless.) 






^4 Shalt Thou shalt.' 




kindly (1) with filial kindness (2) according to her own nature 




l5 crab’s crab apple is 




I on’s of his 




I of either side’s on either side of his 




^ her i.e., Cordelia* 




30-1 Why, to ... case i.e., The snail’s head and horns are unendangered with its case or shell; Lear, conversely, has given 
away his crown to his daughters, leaving his brows unadorned and vulnerable. (With a suggestion too of the cuckold’s 
homed head, as though Lear’s victimization had a sexual dimension.) 



I nature natural affection. (Compare line 14 and note.) 




fThy ... ’em i.e.. Your servants (who labor like asses in your service) have gone about readying the horses. 




I seven stars Pleiades 




39 To take’t... perforce! i.e., To think that Goneril would forcibly take hack again the privileges guaranteed to me! (Or 
perhaps Lear is meditating an armed restoration of his monarchy.) 



I temper mental equilibrium 




things i.e., penises. 




1 cut shorter (A bawdy joke addressed to the audience.) 




Location: The Earl of Gloucester’s house. 




kl severally separately. 




I Save God save 




f abroad going the rounds. 




^ones i.e., the news, regarded as plural 




I ear-kissing arguments lightly whispered topics. 




toward impending 




[4 The better! Best! So much the better; in fact, the best that could happen! 




[7 queasy question matter not for queasy stomachs 




l8 Brieftiess and fortune Expeditious dispatch and good luck 




I i’th’ haste in great haste 




I Upon his party i.e., recklessly on Cornwall’s behalf (? It would be dangerous to speak on either side.) 




'Advise yourself Consider your situation. 




jf^’t ofiT 




I quit you defend, acquit yourself 




31-2 Yield ... farewell (Edmund speaks loudly as though trying to arrest Edgar, calls for others to help, and privately 
bids Edgar to flee.) 



beget... endeavor create an impression of my having fought fiercely. 




I stand’s stand his, act as his 




[M that whCT 




I bend aim 




' in fine in conclusion 




I loathly opposite loathingly opposed 




I fell motion deadly thrust 




^ prepared unsheathed and ready. 




I home to the very heart 




^unprovided unprotected 




latched nicked, lanced 




I best alarumed thoroughly aroused to action, as hy a trumpet 




I quarrel’s right justice of the cause 




I ghasted frightened 




I Let him fly far i.e.. Any fleeing, no matter how far, will be in vain. 






dispatch i.e.. 


that will be the end for him. 




I arch and patron chief patron 




to the stake i.e., to reckoning 




I pight determined. 




^ curst angry 




I discover expose 




I unpossessing unable to inherit, beggarly 




^reposal placing' 




^ faithed believed" 




I what That which, whatever 




character written testimony, handwriting. 




turn attribute 




suggestion instigation. 




I practice scheming 




73-6 And ... seek it and you must think everyone slow-witted indeed not to suppose that they would see how the profits 
to he gained hy my death would he fertile and potent tempters to make you seek my death. 



I strange and fastened unnatural and hardened 




^ got begot, s.d. 




I Tucket series of notes on the trumpet, here indicating Cornwall’s arrival 




I ports seaports, or gateways 




picture description 




■ natural (1) prompted by natural feelings of loyalty and affection (2) bastard 




I capable legally able to become the inheritor. 




' consort crew. 




^ though if. 




^ ill affected ill-disposed, disloyal. 




P put him on incited him t( 




[00 th’expense and spoil the squandering 




^06 childlike filial 




[07 bewray his practice expose his (Edgar’s) plot 




)8 apprehend arrest 




[12-13 Make ... please Go about achieving your purpose, making free use of my authority and resources. 




^13 For As for 




Il8 however else above all else. 




l22 poise weight 




l25 differences quarrels. 




l25 which which letters 




\26 from our home while still at our palace in Cornwall. 




l27 attend dispatch wait to be dispatched. 




l30 the instant use immediate attention. 




Location: Before Gloucester’s house. 




\ severally at separate doors. 




I dawning (It is not yet day.) 




I if thou lov’st me i.e., if you bear good will toward me. (But Kent deliberately takes the phrase in its literal, not courtlyj 






in Lipsbury pinfold i.e., within the pinfold of the lips, between my teeth. {A pinfold is a pound for stray animals.) 




[0 care for i.e., be wary of. (Playing on care not for, “do not like,” in line 8.) 




[2 I know thee i.e., I know you for what you are. (Playing on know thee not, “am unacquainted with you,” in line 11.) 




[4 broken meats scraps of food (such as were passed out to the most lowly) 




15-16 three-suited ... knave i.e., a steward of a household, with an allowance of three suits a year and a comfortable 
income of one hundred pounds, dressed in dirty wool stockings appropriate to the servant class 



16-19 a lily-livered ... slave a cowardly, litigious, insufferable, self-infatuated, officious, foppish rogue, whose personal 
property all fits into one trunk 



[9-20 bawd ... service i.e., pimp or pander as a way of providing whatever is wanted 




I composition compound 




^#thy addition the titles I’ve given you. 




32: sop o’th’ moonshine something so perforated that it will soak up moonshine as a sop (floating piece of toast) 
liquor 




cullionly barbermonger base frequenter of barber shops, fop. jCulUon originally meant “testicle.”) 




^Vanity ... part i.e., the part of Goneril (here personified as a character in a morality play) 




I carbonado cut crosswise, like meat for broiling 




^#Come your ways Come on. 




neat (1) foppish (2) calflike. (Neat means “homed cattle.”) 




■ matter i.e., trouble. (But Kent takes the meaning “cause for quarrel.”) 




[B with you I’ll fight with you; my quarrel is with you. 




[B goodman boy (A contemptuous epithet, a title of mock respect, addressed seemingly to Edmund) 








I flesh initiate into combat 




I difference quarrel. 




^disclaims in disowns 




I zed the letter z (regarded as unnecessary and often not included in dictionaries of the time). 




unbolted unsifted; hence, coarse 




' daub plaster. 




privy 




^wagtail i.e., bird wagging its tail feathers in pert obsequiousness. 




I holy cords sacred bonds of loyalty and order 




I intrinse intricate, tightly knotted. 




I smooth flatter, humor 




'rebel rebel against reason 




78 Bring ... moods flatteringly fuel the flame of their masters’ angry passions, while similarly exacerbating their 
downward mood swings 



, affirm nay-say one moment (when their lords are in a denying mood) and serve as yes-men the next. 




I halcyon beaks (The halcyon or kingfisher, if hung up, would supposedly turn its beak into the wind.) 




I gale and vary shifting wind 




pi following fawning and flattery. 




I epileptic i.e., trembling and pale with fright and distorted with a grin 




I Smile you Do you smile at. 






84-^ Goose ... Camelot (The reference is obscure, but the general sense is that Kent, if given space and opportunityj 
would send Oswald packing like a cackling goose. Camelot, the legendary seat of King Arthur and his Knights of the 
Rotmd Table, was thought to have been in the general vicinity of Salisbury, Sarum, and Gloucester.) 



^ likes pleases 




' affect adopt the style of 




98-9 constrains ... nature i.e., distorts plainness quite from its true purpose so that it becomes instead a way of 
deceiving the listener. 



I He ... he He professes to be one who abhors the use of flattering speech. (Said sardonically.) 




[01 An ... plain If people will take his rudeness, fine; if not, his excuse is that he speaks plain truth. 




104-5 Than ... nicely than twenty foolishly bowing, obsequious courtiers who outdo themselves in the punctilious 
performance of their courtly duties. 



[06 Sir, in good faith (Kent assumes the wordy mannerisms of courtly flattery.) 




37 th’allowance the approval. 




37 aspect (1) countenance (2) astrological position 




)8 influence astrological power 




Phoebus’ front i.e., the sun’s forehead 




111-14 He ... to’t The man who used plain speech to you craftily (see lines 102-5) and thereby taught you to suspect 
plain speakers of being deceitful was in fact a plain rascal, which part I will not play, much as it would please me to incur 
your displeasure if speaking thus would have that effect. (Kent would prefer to displease Cornwall, since Cornwell is 
pleased only by flatterers, and Kent has assumed until now that plain speech was the best way to offend, but he now 
argues mockingly that he can no longer speak plainly, since his honest utterance would be interpreted as duplicity.) 



^17 late recently 




[18 upon his misconstruction as a result of the King’s misunderstanding (me) 




119 When ... displeasure whereupon Kent, in cahoots with the King and his party, and wishing to gratify the King’s 
anger at me 



[20 being down, insulted when I was down, he exulted over me 




[21-2 And put... him and acted with a bravado that earned him an accolade 




123 For ... self-subdued for assailing one (i.e., myself) who chose n 




[24 And ... exploit and, in the excitement of his first success in this fearless deed. (Said ironically.) 




126-7 None ... fool i.e.. You never find any rogues and cowards of this sort who do not outdo the blustering Ajax in then- 
boasting. 



l28 reverend (because old) 




l33 grace sovereignty, royal grace 




^39 should would 




l40 being since you are 




tl color complexion, character 




t2 away along 




t5 check rebuke, correct 




contemned’st most despised 




l50 answer be answerable for 






57 rubbed hindered, obstructed. (A 


from bowls.) 




l58 watched gone sleepless 




160 A ... heels i.e., Even good men suffer decline in fortune at times. (To be out at heels is literally to be threadbare, 
coming through one’s stockings.) 



jl Give you i.e., God give you 




j3 approve prove true. 




l63 saw proverb (i.e., “To run out of God’s blessing into the warm sun,” meaning “to go from better to worse,” from 
of bliss into the pitiless world. Kent sees Lear as heading for trouble.) 




beacon ... globe i.e., the sun. (Daylight is coming soon.) 




37 comfortable comforting 




168-9 Nothing ... misery Scarcely anything can make one appreciate miracles like being in a state of misery; to the 
miserable, any relief seems miraculous. 



l71 obscured disguised 




171-3 “and shall ... remedies” i.e., “and who, in the fullness of time, will bring relief from the monstrous state of affairs 
under which we suffer, seeking to remedy what has been destroyed.” (The passage may be corrupt. Kent may be reading 
from his letter.) 



l73 o’erwatched exhausted with staying awake 




\74 vantage advantage (of sleep) 




the stocks. 




[76 wheel (Since Kent is at the bottom of Fortune’s wheel, any turning should improve his situation.) 




Location: Scene continues. Kent is dozing in the stocks. 2 happy luckily found 




■ port (See 2.1.80 and n 




||That in which 




I attend my taking lie in wait to capture me. 




1 bethought resolved 




I in ... man in order to show how contemptible humankind is 




elf tangle into elflocks 




ftl presented exposed to view, displayed 




l3 proof example 




^4 Bedlam (See the note to 1.2.139.) 




^5 Strike stick. 




l5 mortified deadened 




wooden pricks skewers 




l7 object spectacle. 




I? lowly 




^8 pelting paltry 




[9 bans curses 




I Enforce their charity manage to beg something. 




I Poor ... Tom (Edgar practices the begging role he is about to adopt. Beggars were known as “poor Toms.”) 




iTurlygod (Meaning unknown.) 




I That’s ... am There’s some kind of existence for me as poor Tom. I am Edgar no longer. 




Location: Scene continues before Gloucester’s house. Kent still dozing in the stocks. 




I they Cornwall and Regan 




^ remove change of residence. 




f cruel (1) unkind (2) crewel (compare the quarto spelling, “crewell”), a thin yam of which hose were made 




*10 over lusty at legs given to running away, or overly active sexually 




netherstocks stockings. 




i 


To as to 




I upon respect i.e., against my officers (who deserve respect) 




1 Resolve Enlighten. 




1 modest moderate 




I their home (Kent and Oswald went first to Cornwall’s palace after leaving Albany’s palace.) 




' commend deliver 




^#from ... kneeling from the kneeling posture that showed my duty 




I reeking steaming (with heat of travel) 




^ Stewed i.e., thoroughly heated, soaked 




32 spite of intermission in disregard of interrupting me, or, in spite of the interruptions caused by his being out ol 

breath 



I presently instantly. 




I on on the basis of 




^ meiny^tinue of servants, household 




I Displayed so saucily behaved so insolentiy 




more man than wit more courage than good sense 




winter’s ... way i.e.. The signs still point to continued and worsening fortune; the wild geese are still flying southT 




I blind i.e., indifferent to their father’s needs 




bags i.e., of gold* 




^ turns the key opens the door 




I for (1) on account of (2) in exchange for 




I dolors griefs. (With pun on “dollars,” English word for an Austrian or Spanish coin.) 




^tell (1) relate (2) count 55, 




^mother. Hystericapassio i.e., hysteria, giving the sensation of choking or suffocating 




57 element’s proper place is. (Hysteria, from the Greek hystera, womb, was thought to be produced by vapors ascending 
from the uterus or abdomen.) 



I chance chances it 




^Anlf 




66-7 We’ll ... winter i.e., Just as the ant knows not to labor in the winter, the wise man knows not to labor for one 
whose fortunes are fallen. 



67-70 All ... stinking i.e.. One who is out of favor can be easily detected (he smells of misfortune) and so is easily 
avoided by timeservers. 



be off 




I The knave ... away i.e., Deserting one’s master is the greatest folly 




\ par die par Dieu (French), “by God.” 




' fetches pretexts, dodges 






I flying off desertion. 




I Confusion! Destruction! 




tends attends, waits for 




^01 My ... blood! i.e.. By my very life. (An oath.^ 




104-5 Infirmity ... bound Sickness always prompts us to neglect all duties which in good health we are hound 

perform 



108-10 And ... man and now disapprove of my more impetuous will in having rashly supposed that those who are 
indisposed and sickly were in sound health. 



[10 Death ... state! (A common oath, here ironically appropriate to a king whose royal authority is dying.) 




\12 remotion removal, inaccessibility 




Il3 practice deception. 




^13 forth out of the stocks. 




Il5 presendy at once. 




Il7 cry sleep to death i.e., puts an end to sleep by the noise. 




[20 cockney i.e., a Londoner, ignorant of ways of cooking eels 




l21 paste pastry pie. 




\21 knapped rapped 




l22 coxcombs heads 




122-3 wantons playful creatures, sexy rogues. (A term of affectionate abuse. The cockney wife is trying to coax and 
wheedle the eels into laying down their lives for the making of the pastry pie—a plea that is about as ineffectual as Lear’s 
imploring his rising heart to subside.) 



123-4 ’Twas ... hay (Another city ignorance; the act is well intended, but horses do not like greasy hay. As with Lear, 
good intentions are not enough. The brother is related to the cockney wife in that they are both misguidedly 
tenderhearted.) 



130-1 I would ... adultress i.e., I would cease to honor your dead mother’s tomh, since it would surely contain the dead 
body of an adultress. (Only such a fantasy of illegitimacy could explain to Lear filial ingratitude of the monstrous sort 
that now confronts him.) 



l33 naught wicked. 




l36 quality disposition 




have ... duty I trust this is more a matter of your undervaluing her merit than of her falling slack in her dutyl 




^39 Say? Come agai~ 




[47-8 Nature ... confine i.e., Your life has almost completed its allotted scope. 




t9 By ... state by some discreet person who understands your situation and condition 




[53 becomes the house suits domestic decorum and the royal family line. (Said with bitter irony.) 




l59 abated deprived 




j3 ingrateful top ungrateful head. 




taking infectious 




[67 fen-sucked (It was supposed that the sun sucked up poisons from fens or marshes.) 




^68 To fall and blister to fall upon her and blister her beauty. 




[72 tender-hafted gentie. (Literally, set in a tender haft, i.e., handle or frame.) 




l76 bandy volley, exchange. 




l76 scant my sizes dimmish my allowances 




l77 oppose the bolt lock the door 




[79 The offices ... childhood the natural duties and filial obligations due to parents 




^80 Effects outward manifestations 




52 to th’ purpose get to the point. 




l84 approves confirms 




l86 easy-borrowed easily put on 




' grace favor 




varlet worthless fellow 




\92 Allow approve, sanction 




[94 beard (A sign of age and presumed entitlement to respect.) 




197-8 All’s ... so Not everything that the poor judgment and dotage of old age deem offensive is actually so. 




[98 sides i.e., sides of the chest (stretched hy the swelling heart) 




much less advancement far less honor, i.e., far worse treatment7 




seem so i.e., don’t act as if you were strong. 




I from away from 




entertainment proper reception. 




wage wage war 




[3 hot-blooded spirited, youthful; choleric 




^5 knee fall on my knees before 




^7 sumpter packhorse; hence, drudge 




I embossed swollen, tumid 




' call summon 




the thunder-bearer i.e., Jove 




high-judging judging from on high 




looked not for did not expect 




For ... old for those who dispassionately consider your intemperate outbursts must conclude that you are old 




I avouch vouch for 




^il sith that since" 




^il charge expens~ 




slack neglect 




I control correct 




place or notice houseroom or recognition. 




depositaries trustees 




kept a reservation reserved a right 




well-favored attractive, fair of feature 




Stands ... praise achieves, by necessity, some relative deserving of praise. 




follow be your attendants 




reason not do not dispassionately analyze 




266-7 Our ... superfluous Even our most destitute beggars have some wretched possessions beyond what they 
absolutely need. 



Allow not If you do not allow. 




needs i.e., to survive 




270-2 If ... warm If fashions in clothes were determined only hy the need for warmth, this natural standard wouldn’t 
justify the rich rohes you wear to he gorgeous—which don’t serve well for warmth in any case. 



fool... To do not make me so foolish as to 




' flaws fragments 




Or ere before 




bestowed lodged. 




blame fault. 




I hath that he has, or, that has. 




from rest i.e., out of the house; also, lacking peace of mind 




taste experience 




For his particular As for him individually 




^Pgive ... himself give him his own way. He is guided only by his own willfulness. 




entreat... means by no means entreat him 




ruffle bluster. 




being ... abused (he) being inclined to hearken to wild counsel 




Location: An open place in Gloucestershire. 




\ severally at separate doors. 




■ main mainland 




^things all things 




I make nothing of blow about contemptuously 




[0 little world of man i.e., microcosm, which is an epitome of the macrocosm or universe 




l2 cub-drawn famished, with udders sucked dry (and hence ravenous). 




l2 couch lie close in its den 




[5 bids ... all (A cry of desperate defiance; “take all” is the cry of a gambler in staking his last.) 




outjest exorcise or relieve by jesting 




[7 heart-struck injuries injuries that strike to the very heart. 




-19 And ... to you and dare, on the strength of what I know about you, entrust a precious undertaking to you. 




as ... high as who does not, among those whom a mighty destiny has enthroned on high 




i 


no less i.e., no other than servants 




1 speculations scouts, spies 




I Intelligent of supplying intelligence pertinent to 




I snuffs and packings resentments and intrigues 




Or ... King or the harsh reining in they both have inflicted on King Lear 




I furnishings outward shows 




I power army 




scattered divided 




^Wise in taking advantage of. 




^ feet footholds 




I at point ready 




I credit trustworthiness. 




1 so far so far as 




'making just report for making an accurate report 




I plain complain. 




I blood and breeding good family and education 




assurance confidence, certainty 




office assignment 




I outwall exterior appearance 




' fear not but be assured that 




fellow i.e., Kent" 




I to effect in their consequences 




^i#in which ... this in which task, you search in that direction while I go this way 




Location: An open place, as before^ 




Ihurricanoes waterspouts 




I drenched drowned. 




I cocks weathercocks. 




^ thought-executing fires lightning that acts with the quickness of thought 




I Vaunt-couriers forerunners 




I Crack ... at once Crack the molds in which nature makes all life; destroy all seeds at once 




court holy water flattery 




[2 ask ... blessing (For Lear to do so would be to acknowledge their authority.) 




Ip 




I tax accuse. 






with of 




subscription allegiance. 




ministers agents 




I high-engendered battles battalions engendered in the heavens 




^headpiece (1) helmetlike covering for the head (2) head for common sense. 




27-30 The codpiece ... many i.e., A man who houses his genitals in a sexual embrace before he has a roof over his head 
can expect the lice-infested penury of a penniless marriage. (The codpiece is a covering for the genitals worn by men wltlt 
their close-fitting hose; here representing the genitals themselves.) 



31-4 The man ... wake i.e., Anyone who unwisely places his affection on base things will be afflicted with sorrow and 
sleeplessness. (The com is a bunion on the toe.) 



^^made ... glass practiced making attractive faces in a mirror. 




[j Marry (An oath, originally “by the Virgin Mary.”) 




grace royal grace" 




I codpiece (Often prominent in the Fool’s costume.) 




I Callow ... dark frighten the very wild heasts of the night 




I keep occupy, remain inside 




I carry endure 




^Th’affliction the physical affliction 




I pother hubbub, turmoil 




I simular pretender 




^ Caitiff Wretch 




^ convenient seeming deception fitted to the purpose 




' practiced on plotted against 




57-9 Close ... grace! O you secret and buried consciousnesses of guilt, burst open the hiding places that conceal you, 
pray for mercy! {Summoners are the officers who cited offenders to appear before ecclesiastical courts.) 



^ which i.e., the occupants of which. 




I demanding inquiring 




' scanted stinted 




“He ... day” (Derived from the popular song that Feste sings in Twelfth Night, 5.1.389 ff.) 




79 This ... courtesan i.e., This night is stormy enough to cool even the lust of a courtesan. (Brave means “fine, 
excellent”) 



81 When priests ... matter i.e.. When priests do not practice what they preach. (This and the next three lines satirize the 
present state of affairs.) 



I mar adulterate 




I are ... tutors can instruct their own tailors about fashion 




84 No heretics ... suitors i.e., when the prevailing heresy is lechery (a heresy, in other words, against love rather than 
against true religion), punished by burning not at the stake but by means of venereal infection 



^ realm of Albion kingdom of England. (The Fool is parodying a pseudo-Chaucerian prophetic verse.) 




87 right just. (This and the next five lines offer a utopian vision of justice and charity that will never be realized in this 
corrupted world.) 



^When slanders ... tongues when no tongues speak slanders 




tell count. 




i’th’ field i.e., openly, without fear 




I who whoever 




94 That... feet that walking will be done on foot. (A comical anticlimax: Nothing will have been changed; don’t expect 
these utopian dreams to have materialized.) 



Merlin (A great wizard of the court of King Arthur, who came after Lear. The Fool’s comical inversion ends his ^ 
^a note of paradox and impossibility.) 



Location: Gloucester’s house. 




relieve 




I Go to i.e., No more of that 




ll closet private chamber. 




l2 home thoroughly 




l3 power armed force. 




l3 footed landed. 




13-14 incline to side with 




^4 look look for 




[pof by 




\9 toward impending 




courtesy forbid thee kindness (to Lear) which you were forbidden to show 




23-4 This ... all i.e., This betraying by me of my father is something he has brought on himself, and will surely confer 
upon me the earldom of Gloucester and all his wealth. 



Location: An open place. Before a hovel. 




I nature human nature 




4 Wilt ... heart? i.e.. Do you want to relieve my physical wants and thereby force me to remember my daughters’ 
ingratitude? 



I fixed lodged, implanted 




ll i’th’ mouth i.e., head-on. 




ll free free of anxiety 




12 The body’s delicate i.e., the body’s importunate needs can a 


themselves. 






^6 home fully. 




^ frank liberal 




I will... leave i.e., keeps me too preoccupied 




I things would things (such as filial ingratitude) that would 




I bide endure 




I unfed sides i.e., lean ribs 




looped and windowed full of openings like windows and loopholes 




I Take physic, pomp Cure yourself, O distempered great ones 




^ superflux superfluity. (With suggestion of flux, “bodily discharge,” introduced hy physic, “purgative,” in line 33.) 




' Fathom and half (A sailor’s cry while taking soundings, hence appropriate to a deluge.) 




I grumble mutter, mumble 




I Away! Keep away! 




Through ... wind (Possibly a line from a ballad.) 




53-4 that hath ... porridge (The fiend has laid in poor Toni’s way tempting means to despairing suicide, the most 
damnable of sins: knives under his pillow when he is asleep, nooses in his church pew when he should be at prayer, and 
rat poison set beside his soup when he should eat.) 



54-7 made him ... traitor (The next temptation is a prideful act of great bravado that would be impossible without ttiej 
devil’s aid: riding a horse over bridges only four inches wide in pursuit of one’s own shadow.) 



57 five wits (Either the five physical senses—sight, hearing, etc.—or the five faculties of the mind: common wit, 
imagination, fantasy, estimation, and memory.) 58-9 



^ star-blasting being blighted by influence of the stars 




^ taking infection, evil influence, enchantment. 




I There (Perhaps he slaps at lice and other vermin as if they were devils.) 




^ pass miserable plight. 




'reserved a blanket kept a wrap (for his nakedness) 




^ pendulous suspended, overhanging 




' fated having the power of fate 




I have ... flesh i.e., punish themselves, as Edgar has done (probably with pins and thorns stuck in his flesh). 




I Judicious Appropriate to the crime 




'4 pelican greedy. (Young pelicans supposedly smote their parents and fed on the hlood of their mothers’ breasts.) 




75 Pillicock (From an old rhyme, suggested by the sound of pelican. PiRicock in nursery rhyme seems to have been a 
euphemism for penis; PRlicock Hill, for the Mount of Venus.) 



^justice integrity" 




P commit not i.e., do not commit adultery. (Edgar’s mad homily contains fragments of the Ten Commandments.) 




I servingman either a “servant” in the language of courtly love or an ambitious servant in a household 




^ gloves i.e., my mistress’s favors 




out-paramoured the Turk outdid the Sultan in keeping mistresses. 




light of ear i.e., listening intently for information that can be used criminally 




^ prey preying. 




creaking ... silks (Telltale noises of lovers in a secret assignation.) 




I plackets slits in skirts or petticoats. 




^thy pen ... books i.e., do not sign a contract for a loan 




^suum ... nonny (Imitative of the wind?) 




^ Dolphin my boy (A slang phrase or bit of song?) 




isessa i.e., away, cease (?). 




102-4 Thou ... perfume Stripped of your finery, you are not indebted to the silkworm for silk, cattle for hide, the 
for wool, or the civet cat for the perfume derived from its anal pouch. j 


104-5 Here ... itself The three of us here (Kent, the Fool, and Lear) are decked out in the sophistication of supposedly 
civilized society; you (Edgar) are the unadorned, natural essence, the natural man. 



[05 Unaccommodated Unfurnished with the trappings of civilization, such as clothing 




^09 naughty 




llO wild barren, uncultivated 




Ill on’s of his 




114 Flibbertigibbet (A devil from Elizabethan folklore whose name appears in Samuel Harsnett’s Declaration of Egregious 
Popish Impostures, 1603, and elsewhere.) 



^14-15 He ... cock He walks from nightfall till dawn 




115-16 web and the pin cataract of the eye 




Il6 squinnies squints 




\17 white ripening, ready for harvest 




119 Swithold Saint Withold, an Anglo-Saxon exorcist, who here provides defense against the nightmare, or demon 
thought to afflict sleepers, hy commanding the nightmare to alight, i.e., stop riding over the sleeper, and plight her troth, 
i.e., vow true faith, promise to do no harm. (Or, an error for Swithin.') 



Il9 footed ... ’old thrice traversed the wold (tract of hilly upland) 




l20 ninefold nine offspring. (With possible pun on fold, foal.) 




l23 aroint thee begone 




\29 water water newt 




l32 ditch-dog dead dog in a ditch. 




l32 mantle scum. 




l32 Standing stagnant 




l33 from ... to tithing from one ward or parish to another 




l34 stock-punished placed in the stocks 




134-5 three suits (Like the menial servant at 2.2.15.) 




\37 deer animals 




^39 follower familiar, attendant devil. 




l39 Smulkin a devil’s name (in Samuel Harsnet’s Declaration, as are Modo and Mahu in lines 141-2). 




^41 The Prince of Darkness The devil 




143-4 Our ... gets it (1) Children have hecome so hardened in sin that they hate their parents (2) Life is so intolerable 
that humans cry out at having been bom. 



suffer permit me 




^47 in all in all matters 




l55 Theban i.e., one deeply versed in “philosophy” or natural science. 




l56 study special competence. 




l57 prevent thwart 




[65 outlawed ... blood disowned, disinherited, and legally outlawed 




l70 cry you mercy I beg your pardon 




l76 soothe humor 




l77 Take ... on i.e.. Go on ahead with Edgar. 




l79 Athenian i.e., philosopher. 




181 Child Rowland, etc. (Probably a fragment of a ballad about the hero of the Charlemagne legends. A child is a 
candidate for knighthood.) 



52 word watchword 182-3 “Fie ... man” (This is essentially what the Giant says in “Jack, the Giant Killer.”) 




52 word watchword 182-3 “Fie ... man” (This is essentially what the Giant says in “Jack, the Giant Killer.”) 




Location: Gloucester’s house. 




I censured judged. 




I nature attachment to family 




^something fears somewhat frightens 




fhis his father’s 




fbut... himself but the promptings of self-worth stimulated by the reprehensible badness of the Earl of Gloucester. 




[0-11 How ... just! i.e., How cruel of fate to oblige me to be upright and loyal by betraying my own father! 




[1-13 which ... France which proves him to be a spy on behalf of the French. 




I for our apprehension for our arresting of him. 




If ... comforting If I find Gloucester giving aid and comfort to 




I his suspicion suspicion of him 




I blood family loyalty, filial instincts. 




3.6 Location: Within a building on Gloucester’s estate, near or adjoining his house, or part of the house itself. See 
3,4.146-54. Cushions are provided, and stools. 



i 


piece eke 






impatience 


rage, inability to endure more. 




iFrateretto (Another of the fiends from Harsnett.) 




6-7 Nero is an angler (Chaucer’s “Monk’s Tale,” lines 2474-5, tells how Nero fished in the Tiber with nets of gold 
thread; in Rahelais, 2.30, Nero is described as a hurdy-gurdy player and Trajan an angler for frogs in the underworld.) 



'innocent simpleton, fool (i.e., the Fool) 




10 yeoman property owner below the rank of gentleman. (The Fool’s bitter jest in lines 12-14 is that such a man 
jo mad to see his son advanced over him.) 



6 hizzing hissing. (Lear imagines his wicked daughters suffering torments in hell or being attacked hy enemies.) 




l7 bites (i.e., in the shape of a louse) 




-19 tameness ... health (Wolves are untamable, and horses are prone to disease.) 




I arraign them (Lear now imagines the trial of his cruel daughters.) 




^ justicer judge, justice. 




I sapient wise 




I he (Probably one of Edgar’s devils, or Lear.) 




^#Want’st... trial Do you lack spectators at your trial? or, Can’t you see who’s looking at you? 




25 “Come ... me—” (First line of a ballad by William Birche, 1558. A bum is a brook. The Fool makes a ribald reply, Iq 
which the leaky boat suggests the woman’s easy virtue or perhaps her menstrual period.) 


^ nightingale (Edgar pretends to take the Fool’s singing for that of a fiend disguised as a nightingale.) 




^Hoppedance (Harsnett mentions “Hoberdidmce.”) 




white unsmoked (contrasted with black angel, a demon). 




Croak (Refers to the rumbling in Edgar’s stomach, denoting hunger.) 




I amazed bewildered. 




I their evidence the witnesses against them. 




I robed man i.e., Edgar, with his blanket 




'yokefellow of equity partner in the law 




^ Bench take your place on the benchr 




^ o’th’ commission one commissioned to be a justice 




com grainfield 




43-4 And ... harm i.e., one shout from your dainty (minikin) mouth can recall the sheep from the grainfield and fhuS 
save them from dangerous overeating. 



I^Purr the cat (A devil or familiar from Harsnett; see the note for 3.4.114. Purr may be the sound the familiar makes.) 




' kicked who kicked 




51 joint stool low stool made by a joiner, or maker of furniture with joined parts. (Proverbially, the phrase “I 
took ... stool” meant “I beg your pardon for failing to notice you.” The reference is also presumably to a real stool on 
stage.) 



I another i.e., Regan 




I store abundance, material. 




i 


on of. 




^Corruption in the place! i.e., There is iniquity or bribery in this court! 




I throw his head at i.e., threaten 




^ or black either black 




^ brach or lym bitch-hound or bloodhound 




^Bobtail ... trundle-tail mongrel dog with a docked or bobbed tail, or one that is curly-tailed 




hatch lower half of a divided door 




I Sessa i.e., Away, cease. 




I wakes parish festivals 




horn horn-bottle, used by beggars to drink from and to beg for alms 




1 anatomize dissect 




' entertain take into my service 




I Persian (Lear madly asks if Edgar’s wretched blanket is a rich Persian fabric.) 




I curtains bedcurtains. (They presumably exist only in Lear’s mad imagination.) 




I upon against 




I Stand ... loss will assuredly be lost. 




I provision supplies, or, means of providing for safety 




' conduct guidance. 




I balmed soothed, healed. 




I sinews nerves 




I convenience circumstances 




Stand ... cure will be hard to cure. 




)2 our woes woes like ours 




[03 We ... foes we almost forget our own miseries (since we see how human suffering afflicts even the great). 




104-7 Who ... fellowship Anyone who has no companionship in suffering undergoes the mental anguish of forgetting 
entirely the carefree ways and happy scenes that were once enjoyed, whereas fellowship in grief enables the mind to rise 
above such suffering, (i.e., Misery loves company.) 



^08 portable bearable, endurable 




llO He ... fathered he suffering cruelty from his children as I from my father. 




111-13 Mark ... thee Observe what is being said about those in high places or about great events, and reveal your 
identity only when the general opinion that now slanders you, at length establishing your innocence, recalls you from 
banishment and restores you to favor. 



[14 What... King! Whatever else happens tonight, may the King escape safely! 




Il5 Lurk Keep out of sight 




Location: Gloucester’s house. 




Post speedily Hurry 




f sister sister-in-law, Goneril 




I bound intending; obliged 




^the Duke Albany' 




festinate hasty. 




are bound intend, are committed 




ll posts messengers. 




ll intelligent serviceable in bearing information, knowledgeable 




12-13 my ... Gloucester i.e., Edmund, the recipient now of his father’s forfeited estate and title. (Two lines later, Oswald 
uses the same title to refer to Edmund’s father.) 



Il^^s Lear’s 




l7 questrists after him searchers for Lear 




the lord’s i.e., Gloucester’s 




I pass upon his life pass the death sentence upon him 




' do a court’sy i.e., bow before, yield precedence 




^ corky withered with age 




^ white white-haired, venerable. 




^Naughty Wicked' 




I quicken come to life 




1-2 With ... thus You should not roughly handle my welcoming face with your hands as though you were robbers. 




|B late lately 




I simple-answered straightforward in your answers 




[j Late footed recently landed 




Iguessingly set down conjecturally written 




I charged at peril commanded on peril of your life 




' tied to th’ stake i.e., like a bear to be baited with dogs. 




' the course the dogs’ attack. 




anointed consecrated with holy oil. 




rash slash, stick 




63-4 would ... fires would have swelled high enough, like a wave-lifted huoy, to quench the stars. {SteHed means 
“starry” or “fixed.”) 



^ holp helped 




I dern dire, dread 






turn the key i.e., let them in. 




I All... subscribe All other cruel creatures would show forgiveness except you; this cruelty is unparalleled. 




^The winged Vengeance the swift vengeance of the avenging angel of divine wrath 




will think hope" 




^ I’d ... quarrel i.e.. I’d pull your beard in vehement defiance in this cause. 




PWhat do you mean? i.e.. What are you thinking of, what do you think you’re doing? (Said perhaps to Cornwall.) 




villain servant, bondman. (Cornwall’s question implies, “How dare you do such a thing?”) 




I the chance of anger the risks of an angry encounter. 




^1 She ... behind (This stage direction appears in the quarto.) 




I mischief injury 




I nature i.e., filial love 




^ quit requite. 




I Out (An exclamation of anger or impatience.) 




I overture disclosure 




I abused wronged. 




' How look you? How is it with you? 




old customary, natural 




[06 Bedlam i.e., lunatic discharged from the insane asylum and licensed to heg 




[07-8 His ... anything His being a madman and derelict allows him to do anything we ask. 




[10.1 Exeunt (At some point after lines 99-100, the body of the slain First Servant must be removed.) 




Location: An open place. 




1-2 Yet ... flattered It is better to be openly despised as a beggar than continually despised behind one’s back and 



down 




^Stands ... fear gives one some cause for hope, having nothing to fear (since everything is already lost). 




I#The lamentable ... laughter Any change from the best is grievous, just as any change from the worst is bound to^ 
tethe better. 




I Owes nothing can pay no more, is free of obligation 




[1-12 But... age If it were not for your hateful inconstancy, we would never be reconciled to old age and death. 




20-1 Our ... commodities Our prosperity makes us proudly overconfident, whereas the sheer afflictions we suffer prove 
beneficial (by teaching us humility). 



I The ... wrath on whom thy deceived father’s wrath fed, the object of his anger. 




I in by means of 




W-8 The worst ... worst So long as we can speak and act and delude ourselves with false hopes, our fortunes can, M 
grow worse. 




reason sanity 




I wanton childishly cruel 




'How ... be? i.e.. How can he have suffered so much, changed so much? 




38-9 Bad ... others It’s a bad business to have to play the fool to my sorrowing father, vexing myself and others (with 
this delay in revealing my true identity). 



o’ertake us catch up to us (after you have found clothing for Tom o’Bedlam) 




I ancient love i.e., the mutually trusting relationship of master and tenant that you and I have long enjoyed 




I Tis the time’s plague It well expresses the spreading sickness of our present state 




the rest all 




I Come ... will whatever comes of this as regards myself. 




I... further i.e., I cannot keep up this pretense any longer. (Literally, “I cannot plaster up the wall”) 




^^^Obidicut... Flibbertigibbet (Fiends borrowed, as before in 3.4.114 and 139-42, from Harsnett.) 




^^1 mopping and mowing making grimaces and mouths 




since ever since then 




I Have ... strokes have brought so low as to bear every blow of Fortune. 




I superfluous and lust-dieted immoderately gluttonous and luxuriously fed 




fThat... ordinance who enslaves your divine ordinances to his own corrupt will 




67-8 that ... feel who is resistant to spiritual insight because, not having suffered himself, he lacks the sympathy ol 
fellow feeling 



bending overhanging 




6 


in ... deep i.e., into the sea below, which is confined by its shores. 




I about me on my person. 




Location: Before the Duke of Albany’s palace. 




1 Welcome (Goneril, who has just arrived home from Gloucestershire escorted hy Edmund, bids him brief welcome 
before he must return.) 





^sot fool 




l2 cowish cowardly 




l3 undertake venture. 




[3-14 He’ll... answer He will ignore insults that, if he took notice, would oblige him to respond, to fight. 




14-15 Our ... effects The hopes we discussed on our journey here (presumably concerning the supplanting of Albany by 
Edmund) may come to pass. 



l5 brother brother-in-law, Cornwall 




musters assembling of troops. 




powers armed forces. 




17 change names i.e., exchange the roles of master and mistress of the household, and exchange the insignia of man and 
woman; the sword and the distaff. 



l7 distaff spinning staff, symbolizing the wife’s role 




^9 like likely 




mistress’s (With sexual double meaning.) 




24 Conceive Understand, take my meaning. (With sexual double entendre, continuing from stretch thy spirits in the 
previous line and continued in death, line 25, and a woman’s services, line 27.) 





My fool ... body i.e., my husband claims possession of me but is unfitted to do so. 




^ s.d. Exit (Oswald could exit later with Goneril, at line 88.) 




30 worth the whistling i.e., worth the attentions of men. (Alludes to the proverb, “it is a poor dog that is not worth the 
whistling.”) 



I fear your disposition mistrust your nature 




I contemns spurns 




I bordered certain safely restrained, kept within bounds 




^ sliver tear off 




I material sap nourishing substance, the stock from which she grew 




' to deadly use to a bad end, to a destructive purpose. 




^The text i.e., on which you have been preaching 




I savor but themselves hunger only for that which is filthy. 




I head-lugged dragged by the head (or by the ring in its nose) and infuriated 




I madded driven mad. 




|B brother brother-in-law (Cornwall) 




|P If that If." 




'visible manifested 




^ Milk-livered White-livere^owardly 




53-4 discerning ... suffering able to tell the difference between an insult to your honor and something you should 
tolerate 



54-6 that not... mischief you who fail to understand that only fools like yourself are so tenderhearted as to pity villains 
Oike Gloucester, Lear, and Cordelia) who are apprehended and punished before they have committed a crime. 



^where’s thy drum? Where is your military preparedness? 




' noiseless peaceful, unprepared for war 




^thy state ... threat (France) begins to threaten your kingdom 




I moral moralizing 




I “Alack ... so?” (An utterly ineffectual response to invasion.) 




|l-2 Proper ... woman The deformity that is appropriate in a fiend’s features is even uglier in a woman’s (since it is H 
B variance with her nominally feminine appearance). 




63-4 Thou ... feature i.e.. You creature whose transformation into a fiend now overwhelms your womanliness, do not, 
however evil you are, take on the outward form of a monster or fiend. 



^Were’t my fitness If it were suitable for me 




I blood passion 




^ apt ready 




'Howe’er ... fiend However much you may be a fiend in reality 




I shield (Since I, as a gentleman, cannot lay violent hands on a lady.) 




69 Mew (An exclamation of disgust, a derisive catcall: You speak of manhood in shielding me as a woman. Some 
manhood!) 



E 


bred kept 


his household. 




thrilled with remorse deeply moved with pity 




^ Opposed opposed himself 




bending ... To directing his sword against 




' amongst them together with the others (?) in their midst (?) out of their number (?) 




I after along (to death). 




^ justicers (heavenly) judges. 




I nether i.e., committed here below, on earth 




H One way (i.e., because Edmund is now Duke of Gloucester, and Cornwall, a dangerous rival for the throne, is dead) 




85-7 But ... life but she being now a widow, and Edmund in her company, may pull down my imagined happiness (of 
having the entire kingdom with Edmund), leaving my hopes in ruins. 



^ tart bitter, sour. (See line 84 and note.) 




I his son Edmund. 




I his Gloucester’s. 




back again on the way back (from Albany’s palace). 




I Gloucester The old Earl of Gloucester 




Location: The French camp near Dover. 




I imperfect in the state unsettled in state affairs 




|t# imports portend 




^2 trilled trickled 




||4 v^o which 




[7 Who ... goodliest which of the two could portray her best. 




[9 like a better way better than that, though similar 






seemed ... eyes seemed oblivious of her tears 




I a rarity i.e., a precious thing, like a jewel 




1 If... it i.e., if all persons were as attractive in sorrow as she. 




B verbal i.e., as distinguished from her te 




I heaved breathed out with difficulty 




I Let... believed! i.e., Let no show of pity be trusted (since they are proved to be so false)! 




I clamor-moistened i.e., her outcry of grief assuaged by te 




I started i.e., went 




I conditions characters 




I Else ... make otherwise, one couple (husband and wife) 




I issues offspring. 




I before ... returned before the King of France returned to his kingdom. 




I better tune more composed state of mind 




yield consent 




I sovereign overruling. 




I elbows him i.e., prods his memory, jostles him, thrusts him back 




4 turned her turned her o 




[B foreign casualties chances of fortune abroad 




I Detains him from holds him back from seeing 




I powers troops, armies 




afoot on the march. 




I dear cause important purpose 




grieve ... acquaintance regret having made my acquaintance. 




Location: The French camp. 




^MGentLeman (The quarto specifies “Doctor” here and at line 11.) 




Ifumiter fumitory, a weed or herb. 




I furrow weeds weeds growing in plowed furrows 




^hardocks probably burdock, a coarse weedy plant. 




^ cuckooflowers flowers of late spring, when the cuckoo is heard 




I Darnel weed of the grass kind. 




I idle worthless 




i sustaining corn sustenance-giving grain. 




1 A century (Literally, a troop of one hundred men.) 




I what... wisdom i.e.. What medical knowledge can accomplish 




outward material 




l3 That to provoke To induce that 




14 Are ... operative many herbal remedies are efficacious; or, there are many effective remedies. {Simples are prepared 
from a single herb.) 



unpublished virtues little-known benign herbs 




^7 Spring grow. 




l7 aidant and remediate helpful and remedial 




^9 rage frenzy 




I That... lead it that lacks the means to live sanely. 




powers armies 




I importuned importunate 




' blown swollen 




Location: Gloucester’s house. 




I my brother’s powers Albany’s forces 




^with much ado after much fuss and persuasion. 




I import bear as their purport, express 




is posted has hurried 




ll ignorance error, folly 




his Gloucester’s 




l5 flighted benighted, blinded. 




^5 descry spy 




I charged my duty laid great stress on my obedience 




I Belike It may be 




I late recently 




' oeillades amorous glances 




I of her bosom in her confidence. 




ly’are you are 




1 take this note take n 




^ have talked have come to an understanding 




I convenient fitting 




■ gather more infer what I am trying to suggest. 




35 this i.e., this information, or a love token, or possibly a letter (though only one letter, Goneril’s, is found on his dead 
body at 4.6.262) 



I thus much what I have told you 




^call... to her recall herself to her senses. 




I Preferment advancement 




Location: Open place near Dover. 




^ that same hill i.e., the cliff we talked about (4.1.72-4). 




l3 choughs jackdaws. 




l3 midway halfway down 




^4 gross large 




l5 samphire (A herb used in pickling.) 




bark small sailing vessel 




[9 Diminished ... cock reduced to the size of her cockboat, small ship’s boat 




th’unnumbered idle pebble innumerable, randomly shifting, pebbles 




^#Lest... headlong lest I become dizzy, and my failing sight topple me headlong. 




I For ... moon i.e., For the whole world 






upright i.e., up and down, much less forward. 




^^0 Fairies ... thee! May the fairies and gods cause this to multiply in your possession! 




^To quarrel with into rebellion against. 




I opposeless irresistible 




^ Snuff i.e., useless residue. (Literally, the smoking wick of a candleQ 




I of nature i.e., of my life 




conceit imagination 




I Yields consents 




|B By this by this time 




6 


pass die 




'tir What Who. (Edgar now speaks in a new voice, differing from that of “poor Tom” and also from the “altered” voice 
Us&Aat the start of this scene; see lines 7-10.) 



I heavy substance the substance of the flesh 




I at each end to end 




' bourn limit, boundary (i.e., the edge of the sea). 




^ aheight on high7 




I shrill-gorged shrill-throated 




I beguile outwit 




whelked twisted, convoluted. 




enridged furrowed (by the wind) 




I happy father lucky old man 




^ clearest purest, most righteous 




... impossibilities who win our awe and reverence by doing things impossible 




till ... die i.e., until affliction itself has had enough, or until I die. 




I free i.e., free from despair 




81-2 The safer ... thus i.e., A person in his right senses would never dress himself in such a fashion. (His master is tire 
owner of the safer sense or sane mind. His means “its.”) 



83-4 they ... himself they cannot prosecute me for minting coins. As king, I enjoy the exclusive royal prerogative for 
doing so. (Lear goes on to discuss his need for money to pay his imaginary soldiers.) 



I side-piercing heartrending. (With a suggestion of Christ’s suffering on the cross.) 




I Nature’s ... respect Real life can offer more heart-piercing examples than art. 




' press money enlistment bonus. 




-8 crowkeeper laborer hired to scare away the crows. 




I Draw ... yard i.e., Draw your bow to the full length of the arrow, a cloth-yard long. 




I do’t i.e., capture the mouse, an imagined enemy. 




I gauntlet armored glove thrown down as a challenge. 




I prove it on maintain it against 




brown bills soldiers carrying pikes (painted brown), or the pikes themselves. 




well flown, bird (Lear uses the language of hawking to describe the flight of an arrow.) 




clout target, bull’s-eye 




I hewgh (The arrow’s noise.) 




I word password. 




I Sweet marjoram (A herb used to cure madness.) 




' like a dog as a dog fawns 




told ... there i.e., told me I had the white-haired wisdom of old age before I had even attained the manliness of s 

1 ^. 



[►lOO To ... divinity i.e., To agree flatteringly with everything I said was not good theology, since the Bihle teaches 
® “let your yea he yea and your nay, nay” (James 5:12; see also Matthew 5:37 and 2 Cor. 1:18). 




[00-3 When ... out i.e.. Suffering wet, cold, and storm have taught me about the frailty of the human condition. 




^03 Go to (An expression of impatience.) 




[05 ague-proof immune against illness (literally, fever). 




trick peculiar characteristic 




cause offense. 




^17 luxury lechery" 




[19 Whose ... snow whose frosty countenance seems to suggest frigidity between her legs 




l20 minces affects, mimics 




l21 of pleasure’s name the very name of pleasure 




[22 The fitchew ... to’t neither the polecat nor the well-pastured horse indulges in sexual pleasure 




[24 centaurs fabulous creatures with the head, trunk, and arms of a man joined to the body and legs of a horse 




^26 But Only. 




^26 girdle waist. 




l 26 inherit have possession 




l30 civet musk perfume 




^34 piece (1) fragment (2) 




134-5 This ... naught Even so will the whole universe come to an apocalyptic end. 




\37 squinny squint 




^41 take believe, credit. 




tl It is It is taking place, incredibly enough 






case 


sockets 




[45 are ... me? is that your meaning, the point you are making? 




l47 heavy case sad plight. (With pun on i 


in line 144.) 




^49 feelingly (1) by touch (2) keenly, painfully. 




l52 simple of humble station 




[53 handy-dandy take your choice of hands (as in a well-known child’s game) 




l57 creature poor fellow 




158-9 a dog’s ... office i.e., even currish power commands submission. 




[60 beadle parish officer, responsible for giving whippings 




^62 kind way 




[63 The usurer ... cozener The moneylender (who can buy out justice) hangs the con man. 




164-5 Through ... all i.e., Beggars’ small vices are apparent for all to see; rich folk, in expensive clothes, succeed 
illililga great deal. 



j5 Plate Arm in plate armor 




hurtless breaks splinters harmlessly 




able empower, give warrant to 




[69 Take ... me (1) Learn that from me (2) Take that protection from me 




170-2 Get... dost not If Gloucester were to fit himself out with spectacles (or perhaps with glass eyeballs, though 
pHnot mentioned elsewhere until later in the seventeenth century), he would look wise like a hypocritical politician. 






\74 matter and impertinency sense and nonsense 




^83 This’ This is. 




183 block mold for a felt hat. (Lear may refer to the weeds strewn in his hair, which he removes as though doffing a Isa^ 
befcHPe preaching a sermon.) 



^84 delicate subtle" 




55 felt i.e., padding to deaden the sound of the footfall. 




the test 




l91 natural fool bom plaything 




l93 cut wounded 




l94 seconds supporters. 




^95 of salt of salt tears 




^98 bravely (1) courageously (2) splendidly attired" 




[98 smug trimly dressed. ^Bridegroom continues the punning sexual suggestion of die bravely, “have sex successfully.”) 




^99 jovial (1) Jovelike, majestic (2) joll^ 




Masters good sirs 




life i.e., hope still. 








^BSa ... sa (A hunting cry.) 




general curse fallen condition of the human race 




twain (1) Goneril and Regan (2) Adam and Eve 




gentle noble 




speed you Godspeed, may God prosper you. 




[0 toward imminent. 




^1 vulgar in everyone’s mouth, generally known. 




^2 Which who 




[4-15 The main ... thought The full view of the main body is expected any hour now. 




^7 Though that Although. 




M7 on special cause for a special reason, i.e., to minister to Lear 




worser spirit bad angel, or ill thoughts 




222 father (A term of respect to older men, as also in lines 72, 259, and 290, though with ironic double meaning 
throughout the scene.) 



223 what who. (Again, Edgar alters his voice to personate a new stranger assisting Gloucester. See line 48, above, and 

note.) 



1 tame submissive 




known and feeling personally experienced and heartfelt 




I pregnant prone 




biding abode. 




bounty ... and boot! In addition to my thanks, I wish you the bounty and blessings of heaven. 




I proclaimed prize one with a price on his head. 




I happy fortunate. 




framed flesh bom 




thyself remember i.e., say your prayers. 




friendly i.e., welcome, since I desire death 




published proclaimed 




Lest that lest 




' Like similar 




238 ’Chill I will. (Literally, a contraction of Ich will. Edgar adopts Somerset dialect, a stage convention regularly used for 
peasants.) 



^Pvurther ’cagion further occasion. 




I go your gait go your own way 




^il An ’chud If I could. 




^il zwaggered swaggered, bullied 




’twould ... vortnight it (my life) wouldn’t have lasted a fortnight. 




’che vor ye I warrant you 




Ise I shall. 




costard head. (Literally, an apple.) 




hallow cudgel 




I foins thrusts. 




^Villain Serf 




lettersletter. (See 4.5.35 and note.) 




about me upon my person 




Il^ Upon on. 




liPi 





I serviceable officious 




I deathsman executioner. 




I Leave By your leave. 




I wax wax seal on the letter 




him Albany 




^P-8 want not is not lacking 




fruitfully plentifully and with results 




^^#There is nothing done i.e., We will have accomplished nothing 




supply fill 




^1-2 for your labor (1) as recompense for your efforts (2) as a place for your amorous labors. 




274 and for ... venture and one ready to venture her own fortunes for your sake 275 indistinguished ... will limitless 
and incalculable expanse of woman’s appetite. 



^Jrake up cover up. 




post unsanctified unholy messengCT 






... time when the 


is ripe 




ungracious wicked. 




strike blast 




Of ... well of Albany, whose death is plotted. It’s a good thing for him 




^BHow ... sense How obstinate is my deplorable sanity and power of sensation 




284 ingenious conscious. (Gloucester laments that he remains sane and hence fully conscious of his troubles, unlike 
Lear.) 



distract distracted, crazy 




wrong imaginations delusions 




290 bestow lodge. (At the scene’s end, Edgar leads off Gloucester; presumably, at line 282 or else here, he must also 
dispose of Oswald’s body in the trapdoor or by lugging it off stage.) 



Location: The French camp. 




^MGentLeman (.“Doctor" in Q.) 




I every ... me every attempt (to match your goodness) will fall short. 




I All my reports go All my reports (of my service as Caius to Lear) conform 




^Nor ... clipped i.e., neither more nor less. 




i suited dressed. 




f weeds garments. 




V memories remembrances 




I Yet... intent to reveal my true identity now would alter my carefully made plan. 




^0 My ... it The favor I seek i~ 




know acknowledge 




ll meet appropriate. 




[6 wind up tune (as by tightening the slackened string of an instrument) 




[7 child-changed changed by children’s cruelty 




rth’ sway under the direction 




^ temperance self-control, calm behavior. 




I reverence venerable condition 




Had you Even if you had. 




flakes locks of hair 




I Did challenge would have demanded 




1 deep bass-voiced. 




^ dread-bolted furnished with the dreadful thunderbolt 




I cross zigzag. 




^ watch stay awake (like a sentry on duty). 




^ perdu lost one; a sentinel placed in a position of peculiar danger. 




' helm helmet, i.e., scanty hair. 




^Against before, in front of. 




I fain constrained 




'rogues forlorn abandoned vagabonds 




short broken up and hence uncomfortable 




I concluded all come to an end altogether. 




I wheel of fire (A hellish torment for the eternally damned.) 




I that so that 




wide wide of the mark, wandering. 




^ abused confused, deluded. 




^ thus i.e., thus confused, bewildered. 




fond in my dotage 




I mainly entirely 




abuse deceive. (Or perhaps Lear feels hurt hy the reminder of his having divided the kingdom.) 




I rage frenzy 




pi even o’er fill in, go over in his mind 




I settling composing of his mind. 




^ walk withdraw.' 




1 Holds it true Is it still held t( 




I conductor leader, general 




^ look about be wary, take stock of the situation 




I powers of the kingdom British armies (marching against the French invaders) 




[00 arbitrament decision by arms, decisive encounter 




102 My ... wrought i.e.. The conclusion of my destiny (literally, the full stop at the end of my life’s sentence) will be 
thoroughly shaped 



either. 




)3 as according 




Location: The British camp near Dover. 1 Know Inquire. 




I last purpose hold most recent intention (to fight) remains firm 




I since since then. 




I advised by aught persuaded by any consideration 




I alteration vacillation 




^ constant pleasure settled decision. 




I man i.e., Oswald. 




{miscarried lost, perished. 




1 doubted feared 




'intend intend to confer 




I honored honorable 




ll forfended forbidden (by the commandment against adultery) 




l2 abuses degrades, wrongs 




[3-14 I... hers I fear that you have been sexually intimate with her to the fullest extent possible. 




[7 familiar intimate 




Fear me not Don’t worry about me on that score. 




bemet met. 




I rigor of our state harshness of our rule 




1 cry out rebel. 




■ where In a case where. 




1 honest honorable 




I^For As for 




I touches us as concerns us insofar as 




4^8 Not... oppose not because the matter emboldens the King and others who, I fear, are driven into opposition by^ 
weighty grievances. 



^Why ... reasoned? i.e., Why are we arguing about reasons for fighting, instead of fighting? 




^ particular broils private quarrels 




^ th’ancient of war the veteran officers 




I convenient proper, fitting. 




39 I know the riddle i.e., I understand the reason for Regan’s enigmatic demand that I accompany her, which is that sfeei 
wante to keep me away from Edmund. 



this letter i.e., Goneril’s letter to Edmund found on Oswald’s body. 




|B sound sound a summons 




[B prove i.e., in trial by combat 




I avouched affirmed. 




miscarry lose the battle and die 




I machination plotting (against your life) 




I o’erlook peruse 




I guess estimate 




^ discovery reconnoitering 




'We ... time We will be ready for whatever happens. 




(jealous suspicious 




■ carry ... side carry out my end of the bargain in our reciprocal vows (4.6.266) 




I countenance backing, authority of his name 




^ taking off killin~ 




^ Shall they shall 




[-2 my state ... debate my position depends upon maintenance by forceful action, not by talk. 




Location: The battlefield. 




kl Alarum trumpet call to arms 




I father i.e., reverend old man 




I host shelterer. 




1 2 retreat trumpet signal for withdrawal 




[1 Ripeness (Humans shouldn’t die before their time, just as fruit doesn’t fall until it’s ripe.) 




Location: The British camp. 




I Good guard Guard them well 




I their greater pleasures the wishes of those in command 




I censure judge 




^meaning intentions 




7 Shall ... sisters? i.e., Aren’t we even allowed to speak to Goneril and Regan before they order to prison their owid 
fether and sister? 



l3 gilded butterflies i.e., gaily dressed courtiers and other ephemeral types, or perhaps actual hutterflies 




[6 take upon’s assume the burden of, or profess to understand 




[7 God’s spies i.e., detached observers surveying the deeds of humanity from an eternal vantage point. 




[7 wear out outlast 




18-19 packs ... moon i.e., followers and cliques attached to persons of high station, whose fortunes change erratically 
and constantly. 



I The gods ... incense (The gods make offerings to Cordelia instead of receiving them.) 




22-3 He ... foxes i.e., Nothing short of a firehrand from heaven will ever part us again. (Firebrands were used to smoke 
foxes from their lairs; compare also Samson’s use of firebrands tied to the tails of foxes in order to punish the Philistines 
for denying him his wife, in Judges 15:4-5.) 



24-5 The good ... weep i.e., the years will be good to us and will utterly foil our enemies’ attempts to make us sorrowful 
as long as we are together (?). 



I Are ... is i.e., must adapt themselves to stem exigencies. 




I become a sword i.e., suit a warrior. 




' bear question admit of discussion 




^ write “happy” call yourself fortunate 






th’ thou 




' carry it carry it out 




I opposites enemies 




'retention confinement 




50-3 Whose ... them whose advanced age had magic in 

it, and whose title as 

king had even i 

more, to win the sympathy 

of the commoners and turn against us the weapons of those very troops whom 

we impressed in 

to service. (In our eyes may 

suggest retaliation for the blinding of Gloucester.) 






I space interval of time 




58-9 And ... sharpness and even the best of causes, at this moment when the passions of battle have not cooled, are 
viewed with hatred by those who have suffered the painful consequences. (Edmund pretends to worry that Lear and 
Cordelia would not receive a fair trial.) 



pi by your patience if you please 




I subject of subordinate in 




i list please 




I pleasure wish. 




I demanded asked about 




' immediacy nearness of connection 




|Pyour addition the titles you confer. 




compeers is equal with 




I That... most That investiture would be most complete 




I prove turn out to be 




asquint (Jealousy proverbially makes the eye look asquint, “furtively, suspiciously.”) 




I full-flowing stomach full tide of angry rejoinder. 




' patrimony inheritance 




I the walls is thine i.e., the citadel of my heart and body surrenders completely to you. 




^ let-al^e preventing, denying 




^ Half-blooded Only partly of noble blood, bastard 




85 in thy attaint i.e., as partner in your corruption and as one who has (unwittingly) provided the attaint or 
impeachment against you 



^ banns public announcement of a proposed marriage. 




'make ... me i.e., sue to me for permission 




An interlude! A play; i.e., you are being melodramatic, or, what a farce this is! 




I make prove 




I in nothing less in no respect less guilty 




I medicine i.e., poison. 




^00 what Whoever 




single virtue unaided prowess 




Il3 quality or degree noble birth or rank. (Also in line 123.) 




^14 lists roster 




^22 What wiiT 




l25 canker-bit eaten as by the caterpillar. 




l27 cope encounter. 




^32 of mine honors i.e., of my knighthood 




l33 profession i.e., knighthood. 




l34 Maugre in spite of 




l35 victor victorious. 




l35 fire-new newly minted 




l36 heart courage 




l39 upward top 




to descent lowest extreme 




tl toad-spotted venomous, or having spots of infamy. 




^41 Say thou If you say 




t2 bent prepared 




wisdom prudence 




say smack, taste, indication 




\7 safe and nicely prudently and punctiliously 




[48 I... spurn i.e., I disdain to insist on my right to refuse combat with one of lower rank. 




\9 treasons ... head i.e., accusations of treason in your teeth 




^50 hell-hated hated as hell is hated 




l51 Which ... bruise i.e., which charges of treason—since as yet they merely glance off my armor and do no harm 




[52 give ... way provide them an immediate pathway (to your heart) 




[53 Where ... forever i.e., my victory in trial by combat will prove forever that the charges of treason apply to you. 




[54 Save Spare. (Albany wishes to spare Edmund’s life so that he may confess and be found guilty.) 




l54 practice trickery, or (said sardonically) astute management 




l57 cozened tricked 




l58 stopple stop up. 




l58 Hold, sir (Addressed to Edgar or, more probably, Edmund.) 




govern restrain 




fortune on victory over 




[69 charity forgiveness (for Edmund’s wickedness toward Edgar and Edgar’s having slain Edmund). 




[71 th’ hast thou hast 




l73 pleasant pleasurable 




tj75 got l^got 




|77 The wheel ... here (Alludes both to the wheel of fortune and to the idea of a completed circle whereby crime 
m appropriate punishment. Edmund sees that everything has at last come around to where it began.) 



^85 List Listen 




37 The ... escape in order to escape the death-threatening proclamation 




188-90 oh ... at once! oh, the perversity of our attachment to our lives’ sweetness, that we prefer to suffer continually 
the fear of death rather than die at once and be done with it! 



^92 habit garb 




l93 rings sockets 




l94 stones i.e., eyeballs 




l98 success outcome 




I flawed cracked 






I a period the limit 




but... extremity i.e., but another sorrowful circumstance, adding to what is already too much, would increase! 
exceed the limit. 






[2 big in clamor loud in my lamenting 




It? ^as~ 




[7 threw ... father threw himself on my father’s body 




^BHis i.e., Kent’s. 




puissant powerful. 




strings of life heartstrings 




tranced entranced, senseless. 




his enemy king i.e., the king who had rejected and banished him 




' smokes steams. 




compliment ceremony 




which ... urges which common courtesy requires. 




aye good night farewell forever. (Kent believes he himself is near death, his heartstrings having begun to crack.) 




^12 object sight 




office commission. 




I fordid destroyed 




stone crystal or polished stone of which the mirror is made 




^Pls ... end? (Kent may mean “Is this what all our hopes have come to?” Edgar replies by invoking the Last JudgmentQ 




I image representation. 




^j Fall and cease! i.e.. Let all things cease to be! 




falchion light sword 




crosses spoil me adversities take away my strength. 




^Iril... straight I’ll recognize you in a moment. 




285-6 If... behold If Fortune were to brag of two persons whom she has subjected to the greatest fall from her favor intd 
her hatred, Lear would have to be one of them. 



^fThis ... sight i.e.. My vision is clouding, or, this is a dismal spectacle. 




Caius (Kent’s disguise name.) 




see that straight attend to that in a moment. 




^Bfrom ... decay from the beginning of your quarrel (with Cordelia) 


your decline of fortune 




^BNor ... else No, not I nor anyone else, or, I am the vefy man (line 291), him and no one else. 




I fordone destroyed 




' desperately in despair 




bootless in vain7 




what... come i.e., whatever means of comforting this ruined king and state of affairs may present themselves 




jW Fot ^ for 





^fWith ... honors with advantage and such further distinctions or titles as your honorable conduct in this war 




[1 poor fool i.e., Cordelia. (Fool is here a term of endearment.) 




[9 ghost departing spirit. 




^Prack torture rack. (With suggestion, in the Folio and quarto spelling, “wracke,” of shipwreck, disaster.) 




journey i.e., to another world, to death 




^^1 Exeunt (Presumably the dead bodies are borne out in procession^ 




|.l Location: The court of Britain 




I performed having been performed 




lour i.e., my. (The royal plural.) 




I too late all too recently 




I For about 




Ibindeth ties with obligations of family feeling. 




^ states estates 




wanting lacking 




l3 stern rudder and helm 




silly innocent 




l5 tender cherish 




turns directs. 




l9 want for to succeed lack t( 


inherit 




^ date season, period of time 




further issue any more children 




^ fain gladly 




bare bore. 




quondam former 




I censure pronounce judgment 




^#Your Majesty ... To make that Your Majesty ... make 




1 several various 




^jointure dowry; property for the joint use of husband and wife 




I censure judgment 




<12 indubitate undoubted, certain 44 When ... life i.e., when the Fates, the three sisters of destiny, should set loose fot® 
SQUi from the prison of your body 



Albion England 




I sort accord 





f Cambria i.e., the mountainous area of Wales. (Shakespeare’s equivalent character is the Duke of Albany, in Scotland.) 




' motion propose 




I partial fancy inclination in love 




I policy may her beguile plan can win her over 






As that. 




^ to cease i.e., to end this peace. 




67-8 Of ... memory Your gracious care of your kingdom, my lord, deserves from us and our posterity an everlasting 
remembrance 







^ fancy love 




stopped dammed up 




I This granted This having been undertaken 




^ at the vantage with this advantage or superior position. 




take (As in a game of chess.) 




^woo solicit for marriage (with Cordelia). 




'her senses ... mute i.e., she will be stricken silent. 




I I’ll... secrecy i.e.. I’ll go first to Gonorill and Ragan and reveal your confidential plan. 




|.2 Location: The court of Britain 




^peat spoiled girl 




I account of esteem, value 




I We ... soon We no sooner have something (clothing, jewelry, etc.) that is artistically or ingeniously devised 




lof our choice invention of our own well-chosen devising 




I study newer i.e., apply her mind to divising newer fashions 




Inice fastidious, refined 




precise scrupulous 




[7 prick and praise success and its acknowledgment 




Si 


set by ... days i.e., treated as ordinary creatures for everyday use. 




l9 several various 




Ip 




^ hap to fancy happen to love 




Iwhenas when, whereas 




^ in his shirt i.e., half unready, in great haste. 




I import signify. 




I expedition speed. 




'with child i.e., eager, yearning (to know) 




I out of hand at once 




|HHibernia Ireland* 




I so provided 




I for to know to know 




' presently immediately 




I look whose answer whoever it is whose answer 




I For to to. 




^ senseless incapable of sensation (owing to old age) 




I straight at once 




agree serve. 




I flatter with speak flatteringly to, fawn upon 




I Forwhy because. 




B whatever I do say i.e., whatever I say of a flattering kind, however I vary my outrageous flattery. (Compare Ragan g 
>» 85 .) _ 





I Only ... suffice It will suffice to feed his whimsical mood 




1-3 Location: The court of Britain 




ll watch for stay awake on 




[2 While ... toys while they, like pampered children, frolic in idle youthful pastimes 




l3 annoys vexations. 




l7 conformable tractable, submissive. 




^ assizes court session. 




I best behest. 




'rehearsed recited, told 




I appoint me arrange for me 




^ meanest most lowly bom 




60-1 And never ... forwardness and can be quenched only by continual striving to display my ardent love in openly 
displayed zeal and attentiveness. 



^ for them all to stand for all my zealous deeds. 




^ let this one mean let this humble and insufficient one 




Philomel the nightingale 




I look what whatever 




I brook endure 




I short shorten 




loo Our life ... to you i.e., my very life cannot equal the sum of the love I o 




^02 Nor i.e., nor let' 




[04 You were not best say You had better not say. (Perhaps the text should read, You were best not say.') 




[05 I flatter not with you I do not flatter as you do. 




107 The praise ... mouth That would be great praise indeed if spoken by another (i.e., by one who could speak 
sincerely) 



[08 But... far off i.e., but it’s obvious that you have no near competitors in this business of flattery. 




[09 here is one that i.e., I too am one who 114 tittle bit 




[16 Nor ... name i.e., nor presume to claim a sisterly relationship to Gonorill and Ragan. 




Il8 Shift manage, get on 




N>toas 




l21 bestow them i.e., settle them in marriages 




l22 because so that 




l24 presendy at once 




[27 sheen fair, beautiful. (Cf. German schon.) 




l33 for to get my spending to earn my livelihood 




^35 fond foolish 




\37 advice wisdom 




ARCADIA 


3 





Location: An open place. 3 hurlyburly tumult 






§ Grimalkin i.e., gray cat, name of the witch’s familiar—a demon or evil spirit supposed to answer a witch’s call and 
^^him or her to perform hlack magic. 






Paddock toad; also a familiar 







Anon At once, right away. 





I 


2 Location: A camp near Forres. 





U Alarum trumpet call to arms 







newest state latest news. 





3 sergeant i.e., staff officer. (There may be no inconsistency with his rank of “captain” in the stage direction and speech 
prefixes in the Folio.) 




I 


broil battle 





^spent 


tired out 







choke their art render their skill in swimming useless. 





9-13 The merciless ... supplied The merciless Macdonwald—worthy of the hated name of rebel, for in the cause of 
rebellion an ever-increasing number of villainous persons and unnatural qualities swarm about him like vermin—is joined 
by light-armed Irish footsoldiers and ax-armed horsemen from the western islands of Scotland (the Hebrides and perhaps 
Ireland) 




14-15 And Fortune ... whore i.e., Fortune, proverbially a false strumpet, smiles at first on Macdonwald’s damned 
rebellion but deserts him in his hour of need. 




16 well... name well he deserves a name that is synonymous with “hrave” 





Si 


minion darling. (Macbeth is Valor’s darling, not Fortune’s.) 







the slave i.e., Macdonwald 







which ... to him i.e., Macbeth paused for no ceremonious greeting or farewell 


Macdonwald 







nave navel. 







chops jaws 







cousin kinsman 





25-8 As ... swells Just as terrible storms at sea arise out of the east, from the place where the sun first shows itself in the 
seeming comfort of the dawn, even thus did a new military threat come on the heels of the seeming good news of 
Macdonwald’s execution. 




^skipping (1) lightly* 


armed, quick at maneuvering (2) skittish 







surveying vantage seeing an opportunity 







Yes ... eagles Yes, about as much as sparrows terrify eagles. (Said ironically.) 







say 


sooth tell the truth 







cracks charges of explosive 





Unless 







memorize make memorable or famous. 







Golgotha “place 


of a skull,” where Christ was crucified. (Mark 15:22.) 





s 


Thane Scottish title of honor, roughly equivalent to “Earl” 









seems to seems about to 







flout mock, insult 







fan ... cold fan cold fear into our troops. 







Norway The King of Norway. 







terrible numbers terrifying numbers of troops 







dismal ominous 







Till... proof i.e., until Macbeth, clad in well-tested armor. (Bellona was the Roman goddess of war.) 







him i.e., the King of Norway. 







self-comparisons i.e., matching counterthrusts 





^ Norways’ Norwegians’. 







composition agreement, treaty 


of peace 







Saint Colme’s Inch Inchcolm, the Isle of St. Columba in the Firth of Forth 





s 


dollars Spanish or Dutch coins 





£ 


Our (The royal “we.”) 





£ 


bosom close and intimate. 





£ 


present 


immediate 





I 


3 Location: A heath near Forres. 





I 


Aroint thee Begone. 





I 


rump-fed runnion fat-rumped baggage 





I 


Tiger (A ship’s name.) 





9-10 like ... do (Suggestive of the witches’ deformity and sexual insatiahility. Witches were thought to seduce men 
sexually. Do means [1] act [2] perform sexually.) 




14-17 I ... card I can summon all other winds, wherever they blow and from whatever quarter in the shipman’s compass 

card. 




Si 


I’ll... hay (With a suggestion of sexually draining the seaman’s semen.) 







penthouse lid i.e., eyelid (which projects 


: over the eye like a penthouse or slope-roofed structure). 







forbid accursed. 







sev’nnights 


weeks 







peak grow peaked 


thin 





32 Weird Sisters women connected with fate or destiny; also women having a mysterious or unearthly, imcanny 
appearance 






Posters of swift travelers over 








is’t called is it said to be 





6 


choppy chapped 







fantastical creatures of fantasy or imagination 





6 


show appear. 







grace honor 







withal entranced. 





^1 beg ... 


hate beg your favors nor fear your hate. 





fortunate 





^ get beget 







imperfect cryptic 





6 


Sinel’s (Sinel was Macbeth’s father.) 





§Say ... intelligence Say from what source you have this disturbing information 







blasted blighted 





E 


corporal corporeal 





^on of. 





H insane root 


: causing insanity; variously identified 





90-3 and when ... his and when he reads of your extraordinary valor in fighting the rebels, he concludes that your 
wondrous deeds outdo any praise he could offer. 




6 


stout haughty, determined, valiant 





^ Nothing not at all 





97-8 As ... with post As fast as could be told, i.e., counted, came messenger after messenger. (Unless the text should be 
amended to “As thick as hail.”) 




104 earnest token payment 







addition title 





|09 Who He who 





I 


11 combined confederate 







12 line the rebel reinforce Macdonwald 





I 


14 in ... wrack to bring about his country’s ruin 





El 


capital deserving 


death 





117 The greatest is behind either (1) Two of the three prophecies (and thus the greatest number of them) have already 
been fulfilled, or (2) The greatest one, the kingship, is still to come. 




I 


20 home all the 


way 





[26 In deepest consequence in the profoundly important sequel. 





I 


27 Cousins i.e.. Fellow lords 





act stately drama 







soliciting tempting 







36 unfix my hair make my hair stand on end 







38 use custom. 







38 fears things feared 





[40 whose ... fantastical in which the conception of murder is merely imaginary at this point 





. man weak human condition 





142 function normal power of action. 







2 surmise speculation, imaginings 







3 And ... not and everything seems unreal. 






Ei 


stir bestirring (myself)- 





146 come i.e., which have come 





147-8 cleave ... use do not take the shape of the wearer until often worn. (Macheth is often connected in the text with 
dothes that don’t really fit him.) 




[49 Time ... day time moves relentlessly on, no matter what else happens. 










favor pardon. 







wrought shaped, preoccupied 







registered recorded (in my memory) 







55 at more time at a time of greater leisure 





[56 weighed it given opportunity for reflection on its meaning 







Our free hearts our hearts freely 





I 


4 Location: Forres. The palace. 





^in commission having warrant (to see to the execution of Cawdor) 







Became graced, befitted 







been studied made it his study 





|0 owed owned 





I 


1 careless uncared for 







before ahead (in deserving) 





[9-20 That... mine that I might have thanked and rewarded you in ample proportion to your worth. 







Are ... servants are like children and servants in relation 


your throne and dignity, existing only 


serve you 







Safe ... honor to safeguard you whom we love and honor. 







Wanton unrestrained 







We (The royal “we.”) 







establish our estate fix the succession of our state 







Prince of Cumberland tide of the heir apparent to the Scottish throne 







Not... only not be bestowed on Malcolm alone; other deserving nobles are 


share honors 







Inverness the seat or location of Macbeth’s castle, Dunsinane 







bind ... you put me further in your (Macbeth’s) obligation by your hospitality. 







The rest... you All activity 


devoted to serving you is mere tediousness and hard work. 





s 


harbinger 


forerunner, messenger 





50 in my way it lies (The monarchy was not hereditary, and Macheth had a right to believe that he himself might hE! 
chosen as Duncan’s successor; he here questions whether he will interfere with the course of events.) ' 




52-3 The eye ... see Let the eye shut itself and not see the hand’s deed; yet when the deed is done, let it be fearful to 

behold. 




54 full so valiant fully as valiant as you say. (Apparently, Duncan and Banquo have been conversing privately on this 
subject during Macbeth’s soliloquy.) 




I in ... fed it nourishes me to hear him praised 





I 


.5 Location: Inverness. Macbeth’s castle. 





^perfect’st most accurate 





■ missives messengers 







deliver thee inform you of 





16 do I fear I mistrust 





^ illness evil (that^ 





jp highly greatly 







have are to have, want to have 





24-5 And that ... undone i.e., and the thing you amhitiously crave frightens you more in terms of the means needed to 
achieve it than in the idea of having it; if you could have it without those means, you certainly wouldn’t wish it undone. 




^ Hie Hasten 







round crown 







metaphysical supernatural 







informed for preparation i.e.. 


me word so that I might get things ready. 







had ... of outstripped 





f Give him tending Tend t( 


his needs 







tend ... thoughts attend on, act as the instruments of, deadly or murderous thoughts 





6 


remorse pity 





s 


nature natural feelings 





6 


fell fierce, cruel 







nor ... and it nor intervene between my fell purpose and its accomplishment. 





6 


for gall in exchange for gall, or perhaps as gall. 






i 


ministers agents 





5 


sightless 


invisible 







You ... mischief you aid and abet the wickedness of human nature. 







pall envelop. 







dunnest darkest 







Hold Stop 







letters have i.e., letter has 





#To beguile ... time To deceive everyone, look the way people expect you to look 





i 


dispatch management 





71-2 Only ... fear Whatever else you do, keep a cheerful countenance. To alter one’s countenance is to betray a guilty 
conscience. 




I 


6 Location: Before Macbeth’s castle. 







Hautboys 


oboelike instruments 





^ seat site" 







gentle (1) noble (2) refined (by the delicate air) 





BThe ... mansionry The house martin, that loves i 


nest in churches, proves hy his devoted 


building 





■jutty projection of wall or building 





I 


coign of vantage convenient comer, i.e., for nesting 







pendent hanging, suspended, procreant for breeding 





|1-12 The love ... love The love that sometimes forces itself inconveniently upon us we still appreciate, since it isii^ii 
love. (Dxmcan is graciously suggesting that his visit is a bother, but, he hopes, a welcome one.) 




repay 





[6-17 Were ... Against would be poor and small when compared with 





^8-20 For ... hermits In gratitude for the dignities heaped upon us in former days and still others more recently added ^ 
| iHqj we are your thankful worshipers who pray for you like hermits or beadsmen. 








coursed followed (as in a hunt) 





^ purveyor an officer sent ahead to provide for entertainment; here, forerunner^ 







holp helped 







We (the royal 


also in lines 13-14 and 29) 





25-8 Your ... own Those who serve you hold their own servants, themselves, and all their possessions in trust from you, 
and can render an account whenever you wish, ready always to render hack to you what is yours. (A feudal concept of 
obligation.) 




I 


7 Location: Macbeth’s castle; an inner courtyard. 





U sewer chief waiter, butler 





2-4 If... success i.e.. If only the assassination of Duncan could proceed without further consequences and end the matter 
with the completion of the deed itself. (To trammel is to hind up or entangle in a net; surcease means “cessation”; success 
means “what succeeds or follows.”) 






that but so that 


only 







here in this world 





F jump risk. (But imaging the physical act is characteristic of Macheth; compare this with line 27.) 





8-10 We ... th’inventor i.e., we still have punishment for crime in this world, whereby our hloody acts establish guilty 
precedents and thereby invite the just reciprocity of punishing blood with blood. 




I 


1 Commends presents. 







th’ingredience 


the contents of a mixture 





l7 faculties powers of office 





I 


8 clear free of taint 





^ takin^off murd^ 





22 Striding the blast bestriding the tempest. (Putti and cherubs are often portrayed this way in Renaissance graphic 
arts.) 






sightless 


couriers invisible steeds or runners, i.e., the winds 







tears ... wind (Showers of rain were popularly supposed to still the wind.) 





28 th’other the other side. (The image is of a horseman vaulting into his saddle and ignominiously falling on the opposite 
side.) 






bought acquired (by bravery in battle) 





^ would ought to, should 







green sickly 





s 


the ornament of life i.e., the crown 





s 


wait upon accompany, always follow 







adage (i.e., 


“The cat would eat fish hut she will not wet her feet.”) 





6 


break broach 






^ Nor Neither 







adhere agree, suit. 







would wanted to 







that their fitness that very suitability of time 


and place 







But Only. 







the sticking place the notch into which is fitted the string of a crossbow cranked taut for shooting 







chamberlains attendants on the bedchamber 





6 


wassail carousal, drink. 





6 


convince overpower 





66-8 warder ... only (The brain was thought to be divided into three ventricles: imagination in front, memory at the 
back, and between them the seat of reason. The fumes of wine, arising from the stomach, would deaden memory and 
judgment) 




£ 


receipt receptacle, 


ventricle 





5 


limbeck device for distilling liquids 





5 


drenched drowned (in wine) 





s 


spongy soaked, drunken 






murder. 







metde (the same word as metal): substance, temperament 





s 


received i.e., as truth 







other otherwise 







As inasmuch as 





bend up ... agent harness and direct every part of me 







mock deceive 





^ Location: Inner courtyard of Macbeth’s castle. Time is virtually continuous from the previous scene. 







torch (This may mean “torchbearer,” although it does not at line 9.1.) 







husbandry thrift (careful management of resources in the domestic economy) 





I 


summons i.e., to sleep 





I 


would not am reluctant to (owing to my uneasy fears). 





I 


powers order of angels deputed by God to resist demons 







largess gifts, gratuities. 





E 


offices quarters used for the household work. 





[6-17 and shut... content and went to bed professing himself endlessly pleased. 





18-19 Our ... wrought our good will (to entertain the King) was limited by our meager resources (on such short notic^ 
otherwise would have poured forth hospitality without restraint. 






Pcleave ... ’tis give me your support, adhere tc 


my view, when the time comes 







So Provided that 







franchised free (from guilt). 







clear unstained 







counseled receptive to suggestion. 







drink i.e., posset or bedtime drink of hot spiced milk curdled with ale or wine, as also in 2.2.6 







fatal ominous. 







sensible perceivable by the senses 





5 


heat-oppressed 


fevered 





s 


Thou ... going You seem to guide 


toward the destiny I intended, toward Duncan’s chambers 





6 


dudgeon hilt of a dagger. 







gouts drops 







abuse deceive 







curtained curtained by night (and by bedcurtains) 





53 Pale Hecate’s offerings sacrificial offerings to Hecate, the goddess of night and witchcraft. (She is pale because she is 
identified with the pale moon.) 






withered (Murder is pictured as in images of Death, shrunken and wasted.) 





6 


Alarumed given the signal to action 







watch watchword or 


cry 







Tarquin’s (Tarquin was a Roman tyrant who ravished Lucrece.) 





60-1 And take ... with it and thus echo and augment the horror which is so suited to this evil hour, or, usurp the present 
horror by breaking the silence. 




il threat i.e., merely threaten tc 


kill Duncan 







Words ... gives words give only lifeless expression to live deeds, are no substitute for deeds. 







Location: Scene continues. 







bellman one who rings a bell to announce a death 


mark the hours of the night 







which ... good-night i.e., that announces the last good-night, death. 







grooms servants 





I 


mock their charge make a mockery of their guard duty. 





hot bedtime drinks (as in 2.1.32) 





I 


1 Confounds ruins 





[6 owl, crickets (The sounds of both could be ominous and prophetic of death.) 





^ addressed them settled themselves 







As as if. 







hangman’s hands bloody hands of the executioner. 







thought thought 


about 







so if we do so 







raveled sleave tangled skein 







bath i.e., 


relieve the soreness 





43 second course (Ordinary feasts had two courses, of which the second was the chief nourisher; here, sleep is seen as 
following eating in a restorative process.) 




5 


unbend slacken (as one would a bow; contrast with “bend up” in 1.7.80) 







witness evidence 







gild smear, coat, as if with a thin layer of gold. (Gold was ordinarily spoken of as red.) 





s 


multitudinous numerous and teeming. 





s 


incarnadine stain red 





£ 


one red one all-pervading red. 





& 


Your ... unattended Your preoccupation with yourself has left you inattentive 


other matters. 





E 


nightgown dressing 


gown 





I to be watchers to have been awake and i 


abed. 





77 To know ... myself To come to terms with what I have done, I would do best to shut out the horror entirely and 4 
who I am. 




2.3 Location: Scene continues. The knocking at the door has already been heard in 2.2. It is not necessary to assume 
literally, however, that Macbeth and Lady Macbeth have been talking near the south entry (2.2.70) where the knocking 
is heard. 2 old plenty of 






Beelzebub a devil. 





■ Here’s ... plenty i.e., Here’s a farmer who has hoarded in anticipation of a scarcity and will he justly punished hy | 








Come in time! i.e., You have come in good time! 





■ napkins handkerchiefs i 


towels (to mop up the sweat) 





8 equivocator (This is regarded by many editors as an allusion to the trial of the Jesuit Henry Garnet for treason in the 
spring of 1606 and to the doctrine of equivocation said to have been presented in his defense; according to this doctrine, 
a lie was not a lie if the utterer had in his mind a different meaning in which the utterance was true.) 




13-14 for stealing ... hose (French fashions, much in demand by style-conscious courtiers, no doubt provided 
opportunities for tailors to skimp in the making of garments while charging customers the full amount.) 




14-15 roast your goose heat your tailor’s smoothing iron—something easily done in the flames of hell. (With a pun® 
fcjsense, “cook your goose.” A goose could also he a long-handled iron, or a prostitute.) 





t second cock second crowing of the cock before dawn 







Marry (Originally, an oath, “by the Virgin Mary.”) 







nose-painting i.e., 


reddening of the nose through drink 





IP makes ... not stand to arouses him sexually but then takes away the ability 
i^the previous phrases about how it makes him and mars him, etc.) 


perform sexually. (Repeating the 









equivocates ... sleep (1) lulls him asleep (2) gives him an erotic experience in dream only 





^t#~giving him the lie~(l) deceiving him (2) laying him out flat" 








leaves him (1) dissipates as intoxication (2) is passed off as urine. 







gave thee the lie (1) called you a liar (2) made you unable 


stand and put you to sleep 







’the ... me (1) giving me the deepest insult imaginable (2) literally, going down my throat. (On means “of.”) 







took ... legs made me unable 


stand and threw me 


the ground as a wrestler might do 







made a shift managed. 





5 


cast (1) throw, as in wrestling (2) vomit 





s 


timely betimes, early 





6 


slipped let slip 





pain i.e., cures that labor of its troublesome aspect. 







limited appointed 







accents terrible terrifying utterances 







combustion tumult 





PNew ... time newly bom tc 


accompany the woeful nature of the time. 







obscure bird owl, the bird of darkness 





^ Confusion Destruction 





■ Gorgon one of three monsters with hideous faces (Medusa was a Gorgon), whose look turned the beholders to stone. 







downy feathery, 


unsubstantial 





6 


great doom’s image simulacrum of the Last Judgment, of Doomsday. 





P As ... rise up (At the Last Judgment, the dead will rise from their graves to he judged.) 





s 


sprites souls, ghosts 





E 


countenance (1) be in keeping with (2) witness 






I trumpet (Another metaphorical suggestion of the Last Judgment; the trumpet here is the shouting and the hell.) 







repetition recital, report 





6 


chance occurrence 





I serious in mortality worthwhile in mortal life. 





trifles. 





6 


lees dregs 





s 


vault (1) wine-vault (2) earth, with its vaulted sky 





marked, as with a badge or emblem 





I 


10 amazed bewildered 







12 Th’expedition The haste 





Ei 


golden (See 


the note for 2.2.60.) 





[15 breach in nature gap in the defenses of life. (A metaphor of military siege.) 







16 wasteful destructive 







breeched with gore covered (as with breeches) 


the hilts with gore. 





I 


20 make’s love known make manifest his love. 





I 


22 That... ours we to whom this business matters most. 





[24 in an auger hole i.e., in some hiding place, in ambush. (An auger is a hole-drilling tool.) 





I 


25 Our ... brewed i.e.. Our real sorrow has 


yet ripened. 





I 


26 upon ... motion yet prepared to express itself fully. 





[28 our naked frailties hid clothed our poor, shivering bodies (which remind us of our human frailty) 





discuss 





doubts, suspicions 





[32-4 thence ... malice with God’s help, I will fight against the as-yet-unknown purpose that prompted this treason. 







pretense design 







34 malice enmity. 





^35 briefly quicMy? 





readiness men’s clothing and resolute purpose 







37 consort keep company, associate 







easy easily. 





[42-3 the nea’er ... bloody the closer the relationship, the greater the danger to be feared of bloody intent. 





144 lighted alighted, descended 







dainty of tediously 


ceremonious in 





147 shift away disappear by stealth. 





El 


warrant justification 







Location: Outside Macbeth’s castle of Inverness. 3 sore dreadful, grievous 







trifled former knowings made trivial all former experiences. 







father old man 





5-6 the heavens ... stage a solar eclipse threatens disapprovingly our human scene of murder. (With a theatrical 
metaphor in heavens [the decorated roof over the stage], act, and stage.) 




I 


traveling lamp i.e., sun. 





Si 


tow’ring circling higher and higher. (A 


in falconry.) 





Si 


place pitch, highest point in the falcon’s flight 







3 mousing i.e., ordinarily preying on mice 







minions darlings 








I 


8 eat ate. (Pronounced “et.”) 







what... pretend? i.e., what could they hope to gain by it? 







suborned bribed, hired. 





^ Thrifdess Spendthrift. 







ravin up devour ravenously 





like likely 







named chosen. (See the 


for 1.4.50.) 







Scone ancient royal city of Scotland near Perth 





33 Colmekill Icolmkill, i.e., Cell of St. Columba, the barren islet of Iona in the Western Islands, a sacred spot where iJte! 
kings were buried; here, called a storehouse ' 






Fife (Of 


which Macduff is Thane.) 








benison blessing 







1 omnes all. 







Location: Forres. The palace. 







stand stay, remain 





I 


shine beam favorably 







Sennet trumpet 


call 





every way 







solemn ceremonious 





16 Command lay your command 







still always. 





^ grave and prosperous weighty and profitable 







this this present moment. 







Go ... better Unless my horse makes better 


than I expect 







bestowed lodged 







invention falsehood. 







therewithal besides that 





§ cause ... jointly questions of state occupying our joint attention. 





6 


commend commit, entrust 





6 


we ... ourself I will keep to myself 





|B While TilT 





5 


Sirrah (A form of address 


a social inferior.) 





5 


thus i.e., king 







But unless. 










royalty of nature natural kingly bearing 







would be deserves to be 







to added to 





^My 


genius is rebuked my guardian spirit is daunted or abashed 







Caesar Octavius Caesar. 












unlineal not of lineal descent from me 






^ filed defil^ 





^rancors malignant enemies (here visualized as a poison added to a vessel full of wholesome drin^ 





5 


eternal jewel i.e., soul 







common 


man 


devil 





list lists, place "of combat 







champion 


me fight with me in single combat. 





■ to th’ utterance tc 


the last extremity (French, d I’outrance). 





6 


under fortune down in your fortunes 





81-3 passed ... with them went over the proof with you how you were deceived by false promises, how you were 
thwarted, who the agents were, who directed their activities 






To ... crazed even 


a half-wit of unsound mind 





5 


gospeled imbued with the gospel spirit 







yours your family 





6 


go for pass for, are entered for 





6 


Shoughs ... dept shaggy lap-dogs, long-haired water dogs, and dogs that have been crossbred with wolves are called 





6 


valued file list classified according 


value 





5 


housekeeper watchdog 





^00 in 


him closed enclosed in him 





[01-2 Particular ... alike particular qualification apart from the catalog that lists them all indiscriminately 





[03-4 if ... manhood if you occupy not the worst of places in the rank and file of men 





106 Whose execution the doing of which 





|08 in his life while he lives 





Ei 


tugged with pulled about by (as in wrestling) 





I 


14 set risk, stake 





[17 distance (1) hostility, enmity (2) interval of distance between fencers 







18-19 thrusts ... life stabs me 


the heart. 





[20 With barefaced power by open use of my supreme royal authority 





I 


21 And ... avouch it and use my mere wish as my justification 





I 


22 For because of, for the sake of 





I 


23-4 wail ... Who I must bewail the death of him whom 





I 


25 That... love that I woo your aid Enough; I can see your determination in your faces. 







29 Your ... you i.e., 





[31-2 with ... on’t with full and precise instructions as to when it is to be done. (Spy means “espial, observation.”) 







something 


from some distance removed from. 





^33 bought being 


borne in mind 







34 clearness freedom from suspicion. 







35 rubs defects, rough spots 





[39 Resolve yourselves apart Make up your minds in private conference 







Location: The palace. 





I 


content contentedness. 







Than ... joy than by destroying achieve only an apprehensive joy. 







sorriest most despicable 


wretched 







Using keeping company with, entertaining 





E 


without regard not pondered upon. 







5 scorched slashed, cut 





16 close heal, close up again. 







poor malice feeble hostility 





l7 her former tooth her fang, just as before. 





Si 


let... suffer let the universe itself fall apart, both heaven and earth perish 





^to gain ... to peace to gain contentedness through satisfied ambition, have sent to eternal rest 







torture rack 







ecstasy frenzy. 







nor steel neither steel 







Malice domestic civil war. 







foreign levy the levying of troops abroad (against Scotland) 







Gentle ... looks my noble lord, smooth over your rough looks. 







Let... apply Remember 


pay special attention 







eminence favor 





35-6 Unsafe ... streams we being unsafe at present, we must put on a show of flattering cordiality to make clean ouf 
honor. (To lave is to wash.) 






vizards masks 







nature’s ... eteme natures pattern will 


: continue forever. 





6 


cloistered secluded. 







Hecate’s (Hecate is goddess of night and witchcraft, as in 2.1.53.) 







shard-bome borne on shards, or homy wing cases, or, shard-bom, bred in cow-droppings (shards) 





s 


yawning drowsy 





[jchuck (A 


of endearment.) 





49 seeling eye-closing. (Night is pictured here as a falconer sewing up the eyes of day lest it should struggle against fed 
deed that is to he done.) 




^ Scarf up blindfold 







pitiful compassionate 







that... bond i.e., the bond of natural and moral law (here associated with the full light of day) 







pale sickly, pallid (like moonlight, contrasted with the full light of day); also, pallid from fear. 





^ Light 


thickens Darkness is coming on 





6 


crow rook. 





full of rooks 







to ... rouse bestir themselves to hunt their 


prey. 







Location: A park near the palace. 







He ... just We need not mistrust this man, since the instructions he brings from Macheth are so precise. 







lated belated 





arrived at in good time 





I 


2 within ... expectation in the list of those expected 





14 go about i.e., can be heard as servants take the horses t( 
W^walk from the palace gate to the castle). 


the stahles (while Banquo and Fleance, provided with 








way i.e., thing to do. 







Exeunt (Presumably, the murderers drag the body of Banquo off stage as they go.) 







Location: A room of state in the palace. 





I 


degrees ranks (as a determinant of seating) 





E 


2 At... last Once for all 





with society i.e., leave the chair of state and circulate among the guests 





her state remains in her canopied chair of state. 







in best time when it is most appropriate 





I 


require her welcome call upon her to give the welcome. 







encounter respond to 





lO even full, with equal numbers on both sides. 





liberal, free. 





I 


1 measure i.e., cup filled to the brim for a toast 





14 Tis ... within It is better 1 


have his blood on you than he to have it within him. 







the nonpareil without equal. 







founded firmly established 







broad and general unconflned. 







casing encasing, enveloping 







cribbed shut in 







saucy sharp, impudent, importunate 







worm small serpent 







hear ourselves personally confer 







give the cheer welcome your guests. 





33-5 The feast ... welcome A feast seems grudgingly and mercenarily given unless it is repeatedly graced with 
assurances of welcome. 




To feed ... without it Plain eating is best done in one’s own domestic setting; on more social occasions, the spice 
I feast is ceremony; gatherings are too unadorned without it. 







wait on attend 





6 


roofed under one roof 







who ... unkindness whom I hope I may sooner reprove for negligence 







upon a thought in 


a moment 







offend him make him worse 





s 


Oh, proper stuff! Oh, stuff and nonsense! 







air-drawn made of thin 


air, 


floating disembodied in space 





6 


flaws gusts, outbursts 







to compared 


with. 







become befit 





6 


Authorized by told on the authority of 







thou Banquo 





K 


charnel houses depositories for bones or bodies 





£ 


our ... kites i.e., we will have 


leave the unhuried bodies to scavenging birds of prey. 





77 Ere ... weal before the institution of law cleansed the commonwealth of violence and made it civilized. (Humane, 
interchangeable with human, means both “appertaining to humankind” and “benevolent, civilizing.”) 






mortal murders deadly wounds. 







crowns heads 







thirst desire to drink 





6 


all to all all good wishes 


all, or, let all drink to everyone else. 





6 


speculation power of sight 







armed armor-plated. 





[02 Hyrcan of Hyrcania, in ancient times a region near the Caspian Sea 





|03 nerves sinews 







the desert some solitary place 





^06-'; 


-7 If ... girl If then I tremble, proclaim i 


a baby girl, or a girl’s doll. 





I 


11 admired disorder wondered-at lack of self-control. 





Ei 


overcome come over 





113-14 You make ... owe You cause me t( 
hMman) 


know my own nature (which I had presumed to he that of | 








19 At once To you all; now 





I 


20 Stand ... going Do 


take the time 


leave in ceremonious order of rank, as you entered 





[24 Stones ... speak i.e., Even inanimate nature speaks in such a way as to reveal the unnatural act of murder 





125-7 Augurs ... blood Prophets versed in the interpretation of occult mysteries have, hy reading the signs of magpies 
and jackdaws, revealed secret murderers. 




I 


27 the night i.e., the 


of night. 





I 


29 How say’st thou What do you say 


the fact 





E. 


by the way indirectly 





I 


32 them my Scottish nobles 








33 fee’d i.e., paid to spy. 







34 betimes (1) early (2) while there is still time 







35 bent determined 







37 All causes all other considerations 







38 should ... more even if I were to wade no farther 







39 were would be. 







go o’er to proceed. 





[41 acted ... scanned put into performance even before there is time to scrutinize them. 





142 season preservative 





[43-4 My ... use My strange self-punishing fear is that felt hy a novice who lacks toughening experience. 







Location: A heath. (This scene is probably by another author.') 1 angerly angrily, angry. 







beldams hags 





I 


close secret 







5 Acheron the river of sorrows in Hades; here, hell itself 







dismal disastrous, ill-omened 







profound i.e., heavily pendent, ready to drop off 







artificial sprites spirits produced by magical arts 







confusion ruin. 







security 


overconfidence 





^1 “Come away,” etc. (The song occurs in Thomas Middleton’s The Witch) 







Location: Somewhere in Scotiand. 





[-2 My ... farther What I’ve just said has coincided with your own thought. I needn’t say more; you can surmise the rest. 







borne carried on. 





3-4 The gracious ... dead (Lennox ironically implies that Macbeth’s show of sorrow was hypocritical and came only 
after the murder.) 






cannot... thought can help thinking 





|0 fact deed, crime. 







straight straightaway, at once 





I 


3 thralls slaves 





[7 borne all things well managed everything cleverly 








l9 should would be sure t( 







from broad words on account of plain speech 





^ His presence i.e., to be present 







bestows himself is quartered, has taken refuge. 







The son of Duncan Malcolm 







holds ... birth withholds the birthright (i.e., the Scottish crown) 





^Ofby. 







Edward Edward the Confessor, King of England 





29 his high respect the high respect paid to him. (Being out of fortune has not lessened the dignity with which Malcolm 
is received in England.) 






upon his aid in aid of Malcolm 







wake Northumberland rouse the people of Northumberland 







meat food 







Free ... banquets free our feasts and banquets from 








free freely 


bestowed, or, pertaining to freemen 







exasperate 


the King exasperated Macbeth 







with ... I i.e., when Macduff answered the messenger curtly with a refusal 







cloudy lowering, scowling. 







turns me i.e., 


(Me is used colloquially for emphasis.) 





s 


hums ... say says “umph!” as if i 


say 





encumbers, loads 





§ Advise ... provide warn him (Macduff) to keep what safe distance he can (from Macheth). 





[B His message i.e., the request for aid against Scotland that Macduff is going 


I present to King Edward (see lines 29 ff j 





4.1 Location: A cavern (see 3.5.15). In the middle, a boiling cauldron (provided presumably by means of the trapdoor; 
see 4.1.106. The trapdoor must also be used in this scene for the apparitions.) 




[ 


brinded marked by streaks (as by fire), brindled 







hedgepig hedgehog 







Harpier (The name of a familiar spirit; probably derived from harpy.) 







cries i.e., gives the signal to begin 







Days ... got for thirty-one days and nights has exuded venom formed during sleep 





I 


2 Fillet Slice. 





Si 


fenny inhabiting 


fens or swamps 







fork forked tongue. 





[6 blindworm’s (A blindworm is a harmless burrowing lizard.) 







mummy mummified flesh made 


a magical potion. 








maw and gulf gullet and stomach 







ravined ravenous, or glutted with prey (?) 







Gall gall 


bladder. 







slips cuttings for grafting or planting. 







yew (A tree often planted in churchyards and associated with mourning.) 





^ Slivered broken off (as~ a branch) 







Ditch ... drab bom in a ditch of a harlot 







slab viscous. 








chaudron entrails 







th’ingredience the ingredients 





other (Said because Hecate is a witch, 


not because more witches enter.) 





^Oh ... in (These lines are universally regarded as non-Shakespearean.) 





1^1 “Black spirits,” etc. (This song is found in Middleton’s The Witch^ 





6 


black i.e., dealing in black magic 







yeasty foamy 







Confound destroy 





^Though ... lodged though unripe grain be laid flat 





^ warders’ guardsmen’s 





bend 







nature’s germens seed or elements from which all nature operates 





5 


sicken be surfeited with its own excess 





6 


nine farrow litter of nine. 





s 


sweaten sweated 





^ gibbet gallows 





^high 


or low of the upper or lower air, from under the earth or in hell; 


one and all 





5 


office function 





mi armed Head (Perhaps symbolizes the head of Macbeth cut off by Macduff and presented by him to Malcolm, 
head of Macduff, armed in rebellion against Macbeth.) 






He descends (i.e., by means of the trapdoor). 








harped hit, touched (as in touching a harp to make it sound) 





^1 bloody Child (Symbolizes Macduff untimely ripped from his mother’s womb; see 5.8. 15-16.) 







take a bond of get a guarantee from (i.e., by killing Macduff, to make doubly sure he can do no harm) 





86*1-2 Child ... hand (Symbolizes Malcolm, the royal child; the tree anticipates the cutting of boughs in Bimam WdwjJ 
5.4.) ' 





£ 


like in the likeness of 





round And top 


crown 





6 


impress press into service, like soldiers 





5 


bodements prophecies 





97-8 Rebellious ... rise i.e.. May the souls of those I have murdered (Banquo, Duncan) never rise again, since trees 
themself cannot rise. (An image of the Day of Judgment, when bodies are prophesied to rise again; see Henry V, 4.1.135- 
8 .) 




99-100 Shall ... custom will live out his full life span until it is time for him to expire (pay his breath) in the way of all 

mortals. 




oboelike instruments. 





|06 noise music 





111.1 eight Kings (Banquo was the supposed ancestor of the Stuart dynasty, leading forward to King Janies VI of Scofenrij 
pames I of England], the eighth King here.) ^ 





.2 glass (magic) 


mirror (also in line 119) 





I 


14 other i.e., second 







16 Start Bulge from their sockets 





[17 th’ crack of doom the thunder-peal of Doomsday at the end of time. 





121 twofold balls (A probable reference to the double coronation of Janies at Scone and Westminster, as King of England 
and Scotland.) 




[21 treble scepters (Probably refers to James’s assumed title as King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland.) 





I 


23 blood-boltered having his hair matted with hlood 





I 


24 for his as his descendants. 





[25-32 Ay ... pay (These lines are assumed to have been written hy someone other than Shakespeare.) 





stumed. 







sprites spirits 







30 antic round grotesque dance in a circle 







pay repay. 





l40 horse horses. 







thou anticipat’st you forestall 





^45 flighty fleeting" 





[46 Unless ... it unless the execution of the deed accompanies the conception of it immediately. 





[47-8 The very ... hand the firstborn promptings of my heart will become my first of deeds. 







50 surprise attack without warning 







53 trace ... line follow him in the line of inheritance. 







Location: Fife. Macduff’s castle. 





JWhen ... traitors Even when we have committed no treasonous act, our fearful responses make us look guilty. 





I 


titles possessions to which he has title 







wants ... touch lacks the natural instinct 


protect his family 






I 


1 Her ... nest when her young ones are in the nest 





E 


coz kinswoman 







5 school control. 







5 for as for 





17 fits o’th’ season violent convulsions of the ti 





£ 


19 are traitors ... ourselves are alienated from one another by a climate of fear and suspected treason 





[9-20 hold ... From what we fear believe every fearful rumor on the basis of what we fear might be 







Each ... none this way and that. 







Shall it shall. 







but before 







It... discomfort I should disgrace my manhood hy weeping and cause you distress. 







Sirrah (Here, an affectionate form of address to a child.) 







Thou’dst never fear You are 


innocent to be prudently wary of 







lime birdlime (a sticky substance put on branches to snare birds). 










Poor ... for i.e., Traps are not 


for poor birds, as you call me. 







Though ... perfect though 


I am perfectly acquainted with your honorable state. 





^ doubt fear 





5 


homely plain 





& 


To ... person to frighten you still further would he savage cruelty, which cruelty is all 


near at hand. 







spawn, progeny 







Location: England. Before King Edward the Confessor’s palace. 







mortal deadly 







Bestride stand over in defense. 







birthdom native land. 





I 


that it resounds so that it echoes 







As ... dolor as if heaven, feeling itself the blow delivered 


Scotland, cried 


: with a similar cry of pain. 





what ... believe i.e.. What I believe to be amiss in Scotland I will grieve for, and anything I am certain to be true 
believe. (But one must be cautious in these duplicitous times.) 








to friend opportune, congenial 





I 


2 sole mere 





[4 He ... yet i.e., the fact that Macheth hasn’t hurt you yet makes me suspicious of your loyalties. 







young i.e., inexperienced 





[4-15 something ... me i.e., you may win favor with Macbeth by delivering me to him 







5 wisdom i.e., it would be worldly-wise 





1^1 A good ... charge i.e.. Even as good a virtuous nature as you have, Macduff, may give way to the insinuations off 
command from Macbeth. (With wordplay on the recoil of a firearm that is charged with power and shot.) 




^That... transpose My suspicious thoughts cannot change you from what you are, cannot make you evil 







the brightest i.e., Lucifer 





24-5 Though ... so Even though evil puts on the appearance of good so often as to cast that appearance into deep 
suspicion, yet goodness must go on looking and acting like itself. 






hopes i.e., hopes of persuading Malcolm to lead the cause against Macbeth. 







Perchance even there i.e., Perhaps in that same mistrustful frame of mind. 







doubts i.e., fears such as that Macduff may covertly he on Macbeth’s side. 





27 rawness unprotected condition. (Malcolm suggests that Macduffs leaving his family unprotected could he construed 
as more evidence of his not having anything to fear from Macheth.) 






Let... safeties may it be true that my suspicions of your lack of honor are founded only 


my own wariness. 







basis foundation 







check rebuke, call 


account. 







wear ... wrongs continue to enjoy your wrongfully gained powers 







affeered confirmed, certified. 







to boot in addition. 







absolute fear complete mistrust 







withal in addition 





cause 





[M England th^King of England 





6 


More ... ways suffer more grievously and in more varied ways 







what... be? Whom could you possibly mean? 







grafted (1) engrafted, indissolubly 


mixed (2) grafted like a plant that will then open or unfold 





unfolded (like a bud) 







confineless limitless 





^top 


surpass 







Luxurious lecherous 





i 


Sudden violent, impetuous 





s 


continent (1) chaste (2) restraining, containing 





6 


will lust. (Also in line 89.) 





s 


nature human nature 





nevertheless 





manage with secrecy 







cold chaste. 







the time ... hoodwink you may thus deceive the age. 







ill-composed affection evil disposition 








stanchless insatiable 





E 


his one man’s. 





E 


this other’s another’s 





6 


that so that 





£ 


summer-seeming appropriate 


youth (and lessening in later years) 





6 


sword i.e., cause of overthrow 





5 


foisons resources, plenty 







own out of your own royal estates alone. 





^ portable 


bearable 





E 


weighed counterbalanced. 







lowliness humility 





6 


relish flavor or trace 





£ 


division subdivisions, various possible forms. 





£ 


several separate 





an uproar 





105 untitled lacking rightful title, usurping 







8 interdiction debarring of self 





[09 does blaspheme his breed defames his breeding, i.e., is a disgrace to his royal lineage. 





I 


12 Died ... lived lived a life of daily mortification. 





I 


14 breast heart 





[16 Child of integrity a product of your integrity of spirit; or, you person of perfect integrity 





I 


19 trains plots, artifices 





I 


20 modest... me wise prudence holds me back 





[24 Unspeak ... detraction take back all I said in detraction of myself 





I 


26 For as 





I 


27 Unknown to woman a virgin 







32 upon against 







at a point prepared 





[37-8 the chance ... quarrel may our chance of success be proportionate to the justice of our cause. 





wait for. 







3 convinces conquers 







essay of art efforts of medical skill 







presendy immediately 





[47 evil i.e., scrofula, supposedly cured by the royal touch; James I claimed this power. 







here-remain 


stay 







50 solicits prevails by prayer with 







strangely-visited afflicted by strange diseases 







53 mere utter 





minted coin 





[55-7 and ’tis ... benediction it is said that he bequeaths this healing blessedness to his royal progeny. 







57 virtue healing power 







My countryman (So identified by his dress.) 





161 know recognize 





noble 







betimes speedily 





But who nobody except a person who 





8 once ever 







marked noticed (because they are so common) 





l71 modern ecstasy commonplace emotion. 





l73 flowers (Often worn in Elizabethan caps.) 





174 or ere they sicken before they have had i 


fall ill. 





174 relation report 





Sii 


nice minutely accurate, elaborately phrased 





[76 That... speaker The speaker of news that is scarcely an hour old is hissed at for reporting stale news 







teems teems with, yields 





[78 well (Ross quibbles, in his reluctance to tell the bad news. “The dead are well” means they are at rest.) 





^83 heavily sadly 





184-6 Of ... afoot about many worthy Scots who have been driven into exile and armed rebellion, which rumor was 
strengthened all the more when I saw Macbeth’s army on the move (in anticipation of being attacked). 






our women even our women 





jisQ doff put 


off, get rid of 





190 Gracious England i.e., Edward the Confessor 





l92 none there is none 







gives out tells of, proclaims. 





l95 would should 





l96 latch catch (the sound of) 





[97 fee-grief a grief with an individual owner, having absolute ownership 







Due to i.e., owned by 





s 


possess them with put them in possession of 







quarry heap of slaughtered deer at a hunt. (With a pun on dear, deer.) 





M. 


pull your hat (A conventional gesture of grief.) 





& 


whispers whispers to. 





Si 


o’erfraught 


overburdened 








217 He has no children (Referring either to Macbeth, who must not be a father if he can do such a thing, or, to 
Malcolm, who speaks comfortingly without knowing what such a loss feels like to a father.) 




Si 


hell-kite (The kite is a rapacious bird of prey; a term of disdain and dislike.) 





fell cruel 







Dispute Strive against, debate 







for thee i.e., as divine punishment for your sins. 





Naught Wicked 







intermission delay, interval. 







Front to front Face to face 





236-7 If ... too! If I let him escape, may he find forgiveness not only from me hut from heaven itself! (This is a condition 
that Macduff will not allow to happen.) 






power army 







Our ... leave we need only to take our leave (of the English King). 







Put... instruments 


: us on as their agents, or, arm themselves. 







Location: Dunsinane. Macbeth’s castle. 





medicine 





I 


closet chest or cabinet 





lO-ll do ... watching act as though awake. 






16 meet suitable 







close concealed. 





confirm, support 





s 


this starting these startled movements. 





6 


Go to (An exclamation of reproof, directed at Lady Macbeth.) 





J sorely charged heavily burdened. 





worth, value 







Pray ... sir Pray God it will 


well, as you say, sir. (Playing on the Doctor’s “Well, well” i-e., “Dear, dear.”) 







on’s of his 







annoyance i.e., harming herself 





^ still constantly 





s 


mated bewildered, stupefied 







Location: The country near Dunsinane. 







their ... man their grievous wrongs would awaken even the dead 


answer the bloody and grim call 


battle. 





I 


well conveniently 







file list, roster 





beardless 







publicly 







distempered disease-swollen, dropsical 





Si 


Now ... faith-breach every minute now, revolts upbraid him for his violation of all trust and sacred vows. 





l9 in command under orders 







pestered 


troubled, tormented 







Meet we ... weal i.e., Let us join forces with Malcolm, the physician of our sick land 





tpour ... of us i.e., let us shed all our blood as a bloodletting or purge of our country. 





^ dew bedew, wat^ 







sovereign (1) royal (2) medically efficacious 







Location: Dunsinane. Macbeth’s castle. 





[ 


Let... all! Let all the thanes desert! 







taint with become imbued 


infected with, weakened by 







All... consequences all that happens in this mortal life 







English epicures luxury-loving Englishmen. 







sway rule myself 







1 loon stupid fellow. 





|4 Go ... fear i.e.. Go prick or pinch your pale cheeks to 
caused a retreat of the hlood to the abdominal organs. 


bring some color into them. (Current medical theory held 
leaving the countenance pale or Uly-livered, line 15.) 




domestic fool. 





16 Death ... soul! May your soul die an eternal death! (An oath.) 







linen i.e., pale, white 





17 Are ... fear (The fear is contagious to the rest of the body and to other observers.) 





^ behold (Macbeth does not finish this thought.) 





^ push effort, crisiT 







cheer (With a suggestion of “chair.”) 







disseat dethrone 







way course 







sere dry 


and withered 







As such as 







Skirr Scour 





6 


Raze scrape; erase. 





6 


written troubles of troubles recorded in 





s 


oblivious causing forgetfulness 





medicine 





^ staff lance or baton of office. 







dispatch hurry. 





£ 


cast The water diagnose disease by the inspection of urine 





Pull’t off (Refers 


some part of the armor 


properly put on.) 







senna a purgative drug 





^ scour purge, cleanse, rid 





5 


it i.e., the armor not 


yet put on 








bane ruin 







Location: Country near Bimam Wood. 





[ 


Cousins Kinsmen, peers 





^chambers ... safe i.e., we may sleep safely in our bedchambers. 





^ nothing not at allT 





scouting reports 







no other but no other news but that 





remains. 







endure allow, not attempt 


prevent 





down before’t laying siege to it. 





11 advantage opportunity (i.e., in military operations outside Macbeth’s castle in which it is possible for would-be 
deserters to slip away; in a siege, his forces will be more confined to the castle and under his watchful eye) 




I 


2 more and less high and low 





[4-15 Let... event Let us postpone judgment about these uncertain matters until we’ve achieved our goal 





8 What... owe what we only claim to have, as distinguished from what we actually have. [Owe can mean “own.”) 





[9-20 Thoughts ... arbitrate Speculating can only convey our sense of hope; blows must decide the actual outcome 







war army. 







Location: Dunsinane. Macbeth’s castle. 







the ague fever, disease 







forced reinforced 





I 


dareful boldly, in 


open battle 





|0 cooled felt the chill of terror 







my fell of hair the hair of my scalp 





I 


2 dismal treatise sad 


story 





^3 As as iF 







5 start me make me start. 





|7 She ... hereafter She would have died someday, or, she should have died at some more appropriate time, freed 
!te relentless pressures of the moment 


frprij 




^9-28 Tomorrow ... nothing (For biblical echoes in this speech, see Psalms 18:28, 22:15, 90:9; Job 8:9, 14:1-2, 18:6.) | 







in this in at this 





22 lighted (The metaphor is of a candle used to light one to bed, just as life is a brief transit for wretched mortals to their 
deathbeds.) 






dusty (Since 


life, made 


of dust, returns to dust.) 





cause to shrivel. 







sooth truth 





||2 pull in 


resolution can no longer give free 


my self-confident determination 







th’estate the settled order 







wrack ruin 







harness armor 







Location: Dunsinane. Before Macbeth’s castle. 







show appear. 







uncle i.e., Siward 







battle battalion. 





I 


order plan of battle. 





I 


Do we If we do. 





I 


power army 







harbingers 


forerunners 







Location: Before Macbeth’s castle; the battle action is continuous here. 





^course bout or round of bearbaiting, in which the bear was tied to a stake and dogs were set upon him. 





12 s.d. young Siward slain (In some unspecified way, young Siward’s body must be removed from the stage; his own 
father enters at line 24.1 and perceives nothing amiss, and in 5.8.38 young Siward is reported missing in action. Perhaps 
Macheth drags off the body, or perhaps it is removed by soldiers during the alarums.) 




Si 


kems (Properly, Irish foot soldiers; here, applied contemptuously to the rank and file.) 





E 


staves spears. 





19 Either thou i.e., Either I find you and sheathe my sword in you 







undeeded having seen no action. 





1 shouldst be ought to be 


(judging by the noise) 





^ bruited announced. 







gently rendered surrendered without fighting 







professes 


declares itself 







strike beside us fight on our side, or miss us deliberately. 







Location: Before Macbeth’s castle, as the battle continues; after line 34, within the castle. 





[ 


Roman fool i.e., suicide, like Brutus, Mark Antony, and others 







whiles ... lives i.e., As long as I see any enemy living 







give thee out name you, describe you. 







intrenchant that cannot be 


indivisible 







impress make an impression on 





l3 Despair Despair of 





evil angel, Macbeth’s genius. 







still always 





[6 Untimely prematurely, i.e., by Caesarian delivery 





Si 


better ... man i.e., courage. 





l9 juggling deceiving 





^palter ... sense equivocate with us 





21-2 That ... hope that make promises we hear (and think we understand) but then break promise with what we hoped 
and expected. 






gaze o’th’ time spectacle or sideshow of the age. 







Painted ... pole i.e., painted on a board or cloth and suspended on a pole 







the last i.e., my last resort: my own strength and resolution. 







Retreat a trumpet call ordering an end to the fighting. 





34.3-4 Enter, with drum and colors, etc. (The remainder of the play is perhaps imagined as taking place in Macbeth’s 
casde and could he marked as a separate scene. In Shakespeare’s theater, however, the shift is so nonrepresentational and 
without scenic alteration that the action is virtually continuous.) 






go off die. 







by these to judge by these (assembled) 







unshrinking 


station post from which he did not shrink 







parted departed, 


died. 







score reckoning 







stands i.e., on a pole 





^ free released from tyranny. 







compassed ... pearl surrounded by the nobles of your kingdom (literally, the pearls encircling a crown) 







reckon come to a reckoning. 







several individual 





6 


make ... you repay your worthiness. 





6 


would ... time should be established at the commencement of this new era 





6 


Producing 


forth bringing forward to trial. 





5 


ministers agents 





£ 


self and violent her own violent 








